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not  appear  until  in  completed  book  fomi.  Again,  "  The 
Daily  Mall  Year  Book,”  after  commenting  upon  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  standard  boolce  are  annually 
sold  on  the  installment  plan  in  America,  remarks  that 
the  possibilities  of  the  system  were  lonig  ago  exhaust¬ 
ed  in  England.  This  is  hard  to  believe.  The  same  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  be  willing  to  wait  several  months 
before  receiving  all  the  parts  of  a  new  work  would 
hardly  be  opposed  to  receiving,  say,  a  complete  set  of 
Thackeray,  of  Dickens,  or  of  Carlyle,  on  the  payment 
down  of  a  shilling  or  two.  Possibly  the  system  of 
buying  standard  works  on  the  installment  plan  has 
not  as  yet  been  properly  introduced  abroad.  If  it  has, 
then  the  desire  for  possession  is  not  so  far  developed 
in  the  head  of  the  Britisher  as  It  is  in  fthe  cranium  of 
his  transatlantic  cousin. 
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Among  the  queries  that  are  constantly  addressed  to 
us  is  one  which  is  most  difficult  to  answer:  How  may 
a  reader  tell  by  what  he  reads  about  a  book  whether  it 
is  worth  his  while  to  buy  it?  Well,  of  course,  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name  is  a  certain  sort  of  guarantee;  so,  too.  is 
the  author’s  name.  The  review,  too,  of  the  book  should 
be  indicative  enough  for  some.  But  the  question  is 
asked:  What  is  one  to  do  if  the  review  lias  been  missed 
or  is  looked  for  In  vain,  while  one  sees  flaming  posters 
of  the  book  displayed  on  all  sides?  That  perhaps  is  the 
surest  criterion  of  all,  for  in  all  our  experience  we  have 
never  met  an  author  who  desired  a  permanent  place  in 
the  literature  of  his  country,  and  who!  in  earnest  en¬ 
deavor  was  doing  his  level  best  to  eniich  that  litera¬ 
ture,  who  craved  that  the  public  mighf  be  introduced 
to  his  book  as  though  it  were  a  patent  i|iediclne.  Pub¬ 
lishers  usually  respect  an  author’s  feelings  on  this 
point.  The  reading  public  may  judge  aijcordingly.  But 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  as  Dr.iVan  Dyke  said 
the  other  day:  ”  Although  the  fact  that  a  book  has 
reached  its  200,000  mark  cannot  possibly  prove  that 
the  book  is  bad.  such  a  figure  is  unfortunately  no  sure 
sign  of  its  real  literary  value." 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

OST  of  us  when  we  learn  that  some  of  our 
favorite  authors,  who  are  also  great  in  the 
world  of  letters,  failed  to  gain  distinction 
in  the  paths  that  had  been  marked  out  for 
them  at  college,  are  filled  with  a  certain  sense  of  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Possibly  the  emotion  aroused  Is  not  in  the 
highest  sense  commendable,  but  is  potent,  neverthe¬ 
less,  for  It  is  human.  When  we  learned  that  Lowell 
cut  his  lectures  on  mathematics  in  order  to  read  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  or  that  De  Quincey  shunned 
similar  lectures  because  he  was  reading  some  Greek 
play,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  these  writers  have 
seemed  nearer  to  us  than  tLey  were  before. 

John  Richard  Green,  whose  “  Life  and  Letters  ” 
was  recently  reviewed  in  The  Times  SATimcAY  Review 
OF  BOOKS,  was  a  man  who  would  not  be  driven,  even 
thougbi  his  conscience  very  often  was  in  accord  with 
the  paths  that  had  been  laid  out  for  him  to  tread.  He 
wrote  on  one  occasion:  “I  have  been  naughty  as  to 
work  lately— reading  Goethe  and  Schiller  instead  of 
Paley  and  Pearson— I  know  from  which  one  learns 
the  truest  theology.”  Although  comparaUvely  little 
read,  there  is  much  that  is  admirable  and  attractive  in 
the  personality  of  Green,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  success  of  his  "  Life  and  Letters  "  has  made  the 
occasion  propitious  for  an  edition  of  his  ”  Oxford 
Studies,”  with  an  Introduction  and  notes  by  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Green  and  Miss  K.  Northgate. 


It  is  no  longer  "worth  while  concealing  the  fact  that, 
aside  from  the  manner  of  presenting  popular  fiction 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  orthography,  English  ways  in 
other  phases  of  literary  work  are  not  ours.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll’s  biography  of  the  late  Queen  was  issued  in 
England  in  fortnightly  parts.  In  this  country  tt  did 


Our  London  cable  correspondent  — 
dlcated  the  fame  which  ”  our  ”  Mrs.  IJlizabeth  Wells 
Gallup  has  acquired  abroad  while  attempting  to  create 
a  ”  corner  ”  in  Sir  Francis.  Bacon,  an^  his  comments 
concerning  the  several  estimable  Shake^ipearean  schol¬ 
ars  who  have  attempted  to  prove  that  white  was  white 
In  the  face  of  the  few  crack-brains  keep  Insisting 
that  white  was  black  have  been  merclle  is  but  We 
cannot  imagine  such  a  controversy  arising  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  over  the  silly  imaginliigs  of  a  foolish 
woman,  even  though  backed  up  by  a  j  pseudo-scholar. 
We  would  merely  note  In  passing,  f<|  Mrs.  Gallup’s 
hook  has  been  adequately  although  briefly  dismissed 
in  these  columns  months  before  it  ga|ied  its  present 
celebrity  on  the  other  side,  that  her  scheme  to  create 
the  aforesaid  ”  corner  ”  has  been  fna^trated  by  one 
Harold  Bayley.  who  In  a  volume  just  pabllahed,  under 
the  title  of  “  The  Tragedy  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.” 
”  proves,”  in  the  current  cipher  style,  that  Lord  Bacon 
was  associated  with  an  actual  society,  known  super¬ 
ficially  to  history  as  the  Roslcrucicans,  but  whose 
"  real  ”  object  was  to  prepare  instructive  and  elevat¬ 
ing  literature,  which  withal  should  be  entertaining: 
and  that  the  books  so  published  were  secretly  hall¬ 
marked.  _ 

Gabriele  Rossetti,  whose  name  Is  so  often  confound¬ 
ed  with  that  of  his  better-known  son,  was  nevertheless 
a  very  interesting  personage,  and  the  news  that  his 
autobiography  is  about  to  be  Issued  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest  not  only  to  those  who  have  associated  so  much 
that  is  charming  in  art  and  letters  with  the  name  Ros¬ 
setti,  but  more  especially  to  the  student  of  Italy  be¬ 
fore  the  unification.  He  was  horn  in  1783,  In  the  then 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  went  to  London  In  1824,  a 
political  refugee.  There  he  taught  Italian,  married, 
and  became  the  father  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and 
of  Christina  RossettL  Another  son  is  W.  M.  Rossetti, 
who  has  translated  Gie  autobiography  from  the  Ital¬ 
ian  verse,  in  "Which  his  father  wrote  it,  into  English 
blank  verse.  It  is  a  fact  that  is  little  appreciated  now¬ 
adays  that  from  the  elder  Rossetti— from  his  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  ”  Inferno  "—English  scholars  of 
Dante  received  their  first  authority  for  regarding  Bea¬ 
trice  as  a  mere  symbolic  personage  and  “  The  Divine 
Comedy  ”  as  a  political  and  anti-papal  drama.  In  which 
justice  had  so  long  been  mistaken  for  personal  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  hate. 


CHINA  IN  CONVULSION. 

The  R.ebellioi\  a  Patriotic  Movement— Real 
Light  on  Recent  Events — A  Decla.ra.- 
tlon  of  Independence. 

Reviewed  for  Tub  New  York  Times  Saturdat  Review 
OP  Books  by 

GEORGE  H.  WARNER. 

E  have  here  one  of  the  most  telltale  books 
on  China  ever  put  out.  It  bears  a  terrible 
title,  but  not  too  terrible  for  the  disorders 
described  in  its  pages.  We  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  these  two  volumes  to  be  principally 
an  account  of  the  siege  of  the  Legations  in  Peking  in 
1900,  and  such  they  are  in  fact,  the  author  being  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  defense  and  a  qualified  observer  of 
the  events  of  the  terrible  sequel.  But,  as  the  author 
says  in  his  preface,  this  attack  upon  the  Legations  of 
the  eleven  powers  domiciled  in  Peking  cannot  be  un¬ 
derstood  without  knowing  the  cause  which  led  up  to 
it,  and  he  endeavors  to  state  the  causes  as  he  has 
learned  them  in  a  residence  in  China  as  a  missionary 
for  thirty-five  years. 

It  was  predicted  in  these  columns  some  months  ago 
that  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  1899  we  were 
certain  to  have  through  the  newspapers  and  the  ma¬ 
gazines,  and  finally  through  books,  a  light  thrown 
upon  China  that  would  be  revelatory  even  to  eyes  ten 
thousand  miles  away,  at  which  distance  the  moralities 
and  the  equities  seem  but  a  speck  on  the  horizon.  This 
is  one  of  the  books  there  predicted;  in  it  the  author 
though  a  missionary,  tells  the  truth.  Not  that  a  mis¬ 
sionary  is  not  as  truthful  as  other  people;  but  a  mis¬ 
sionary  stands  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill¬ 
stones  of  the  religious  conscience  and  the  national 
conscience  and  cannot  speak  as  he  would  if  entirely 
free.  He  is  dependent  upon  the  diplomatic  power 
too.  and  he  cannot  tell,  until  such  an  event  as  this 
suspense  of  diplomacy  happens,  that  the  whole  diplo¬ 
matic  business  Is  a  show  and  the  pretense  of  useful- 
n^s  a  sham. 

But  now  in  this  interval  of  diplomacy  Mr.  Smith 
freely  tells  us  that  everybody  in  China- missionaries, 
merchants,  editors,  travelers,  and  even  Government 
Consuls— knew  about  the  rising;  that  all  knew  of  it 
_  except  the  Le^tionsrinifl '  tb  ey  -Rirew  -  irotiitn^ -an^ 

sufficiently  in- I  would  hear  nothing  about  it  when  told  by  common 
folk. 

There  was  another  exception  to  the  general  know. 


edge  of  affairs  in  China,  the  Manclui  Court  itself.  It 
was  even  more  secluded  than  the  Legations,  much 
more  ignorant,  more  helpless,  and  less  efficient  when 
the  mob  of  Boxers  and  retainers  of  the  nobles  be¬ 
sieged  Peking  and  the  Embassies.  For  among  the 
many  things  now  made  clear  is  the  one  that  the 
Government  of  China  was  no  government  at  all,  was 
only  a  family,  or  collection  of  families,  of  Tartan 
who  have  encamped  in  China  since  1644.  and  are  just 
as  ignorant  and  barbarous  as  was  Kublai  Khan,  who 
had  those  caverns  measureless  to  man,  away  back  in 
Marco  Polo’s  time. 

If  Europe  had  Icnown  that  the  Manchu  dynasty 
were  merely  tent  nomads,  and  not  Chinese  in  any 
sense,  who  conquered  the  oldest  civilization  in  the 
world,  and  made  its  inhabitants  wear  pigtails  in  sign 
of  subjection,  and  have  simply  been  trying  to  preserv* 
the  barbarian’s  right  to  kill,  plunder,  and  have  harems 
with  concubines  and  eunuchs,  and  breed  monarchs  as 
the  bees  breed  queens,  it  would  have  acted  better  than 
it  has  toward  China. 

For  example,  “  the  Christian  soldier,”  Gordon,  who 
drew  his  sword  In  the  Taiping  rebellion  which  began 
in  1850  and  ended  in  1864,  would  have  drawn  his 
sword  in  favor  of  it  had  he  seen  what  we  now  know, 
that  it  was  a  patriotic  movement  to  abolish  the  Man 
chu.  But  he  was  deluded  by  the  same  cant  which  is 
invariably  used  "U’hen  any  popular  movement  is  started, 
that  it  is  a  suppression  of  religion,  and  of  morals,  and 
as  in  this  case,  ”  an  effort  to  establish  a  spurious 
Christianity.”  So  the  rebellion  was  put  down,  and 
all  there  was  to  show  for  it  was  the  faint  odor  of 
stolen  pottery  in  Europe,  and  the  fainter  notion  that 
the  Golden  Rule  had  strayed  into  China  somehow 
2.500  years  ago  and  was  likely  to  prove  an  iuconveni 
ence  to  Europeans  in  the  future. 

And  again  when  the  British  in  1860  looted  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Summer  Palace  (no  matter  what  the  provo 
cation)  they  would  have,  instead,  turned  out  its  Mau- 
chu  crew  and  let  the  Chinese  up  from  their  oppressors. 

Mr.  Smith  states  freshly  the  causes  that  cast  China 
into  convulsions.  They  are  familiar  ones,  but  will 
bear  repetition.  As  Yung  Wing  told  us  long  ago 
China  is  honeycombed  with  secret  political  societies, 
all  seeking  political  relief  in  some  way.  The  Boxere 
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aiv  only  another  of  these  societies.  Whnl 
.  tiniulated  tbta  one  Into  life  and  ac- 
liojiV  Not  so  much  their  own  Internal 
nffair.H  as  the  clear  apprehension  of 
ihe  working  of  the  European  conscience. 
The  European  conscience  needs  coaling  sta¬ 
tions,  it  craves  islands,  hays,  and  harbors 
and  territory,  and  It  delights  in  whitening 
every  Oriental  sea  with  noble  sail.  It  loves 
"  lenses,"  and  is  enamored  with  "  treaties," 
especially  those  in  French,  <wilU  clauses 
dropped  out  in  copying.)  and  it  exchanges 
the  price  of  the  lives  of  a  couple  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  a  province  with  a  spirit  of 
beautiful  forbearance.  It  rejoices  in  docks 
and  terminals  and  takes  good  care  of  them 
wdth  forts  and  warships  and  big  guns  not 
always  of  the  latest  destructiveness  but 
still  fireable.  And  then  it  has  mis'slonaries 
of  every  known  kind  who  own  property 
which  has  to  be  "protected,”  and  then 
some  of  these  missionaries  have  "  com¬ 
pounds  "  where  tlicy  protect  converts  from 
the  operation  of  the  laws  and  courts  of 
their  own  country.  And  these  missionaries 
can  see  no  good  in  other  people's  religions. 
They  do  not  believe  in  Buddhism  or  Tao¬ 
ism,  and  tliink  that  Confucianism  Is  only 
Ihe  Golden  Rule  stated  backward.  And 
they  think  that  ancestor  worship  is  "  wor¬ 
ship  "  and  not  a  pious  rite,  though  the 
great  Chlneso  Emperor,  Ming,  told  them 
it  was  not  religion  at  all,  but  "  respect," 
K  their  word  was  correctly  translated.  For 
aught  we  know  ancestor  respect  strayed 
off  ages  ago  into  China  out  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue  that  we  have  but  do  not  in  the  least 
degree  observe,  and  they  took  "  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  ”  In  dead  earnest,  as 
though  Moses  really  meant  it. 

The  European  conscience  acts  admirably 
toward  a  white  skin,  fairly  well  toward  a 
brown,  not  too  well  toward  a  yellow  one, 
and.  as  we  all  know,  fires  bullets  into  a 
black  one  as  calmly  as  Into  big  game.  On 
the  whole  the  mercantile  conscience  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Governmental.  It  trades  Its 
wares  for  tea,  silk,  gentian,  and  chinaware 
Quite  fairly.  The  worst  of  this  trade  is  that 
European  and  American  looms  have  ruined 
the  house-loom  and  home  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton,  and  reduced  number- 
Jl-ss  poor  people  to  the  verge  of  extinction, 
which  they  do  not  like. 

And  on  the  opium  trade  the  general  con¬ 
science  is  in  a  quandary.  It  is  the  same  way 
as  with  the  alcohol  trade  among  us.  "  They 
will'  have  It.  Then  why  not  sell  it  and  make 
the  profit  instead  of  letting  some  worse 
man  make  it?"  Yung  Wing  told  us  years 
ago  that  opium  was  sapping  the  morality, 
the  mental  powers,  and  even  the  manhood 
of  the  Chinese  nation,  and  Mr.  Smith  tells 
us  the  same;  and  that  It  is  part  of  the 
Boxers’  case  against  the  hated  foreigner 
that  it  is  pushed  by  the  English— of  India, 
of  course,  not  of  good  England. 

If  this  opium  business  is  not  so  clear  a 
case  of  conscience  as  some  others  there  is 
one  case  that  is  clear.  George  B.  Smith 
related  in  The  North  American  Review 
last  year  that  a  gallant  French  Admiral 
made  target  practice  for  his  squadron  In 
the  harbor  of  Foo-Chow  and  killed  3.000 
helpless  Chinese.  This  was  without  any 
declaration  of  war.  and  with  on'y  the  ex- 
iiuse.Lhal.-the  c:hinese  Gpvernmeri-had  not 
paid  an  indemnity  donaanclcd.  This  was 
not  calculated  to  sooths'  the  national  feel¬ 
ings,  but  Prance  kept  her  slice  of  Annum, 
and  .al!  was  silent  about  the  conscience. 

Perhaps IheChinaman does  not  understand 
tliese  varying  consciences,  and  perhaps  he 
does  not  know  what  an  effective  thing  con¬ 
science  Is— In  its  original  habitat.  It  has 
been  thought  b3’  some  that  the  Chinaman 
has  no  conscience.  It  is  not  quite  enough 
to  say  on  this  point  that  he  is  a  heathen 
and  a  Chinee,  though  tliat  is  the  extent  of 
the  reasoning  of  most  on  the  question. 
Whether  the  Chinaman  has  correlated  his 
virtues  into  the  word  conscience  we  can¬ 
not  tell,  'Yery  likely  he  has  not  advanced 
so  far  In  the  science  of  obliterating  ideas 
by  using  words.  But  he  has  the  virtues  of 
Industry,  frugality,  temperance,  falthful- 
s  to  his  kind  and  to  his  obligations. 
Unlike  us,  his  ideal  man  is  not  the  soldier, 
but  the  scholar.  But  he  Is  piteously  patri¬ 
otic.  He  loves  his  old  land  just  as  we 
do,  perhaps  more;  for  think  of  the  ghosts 
that  walk  in  that  graveyard  of  four  or 
five  thousand  years!  In  considering  him, 
though  he  Is  far  away,  and  yellow,  we 
must  not  forget  these  things. 

It  is  not  possible  to  recite  all  the  causes 
which  led  China  into  her  present  plight. 
A  good  part  of  the  trouble  arose  from  the 
assumption  by  the  French  to  be  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Church,  and  more  from  the 
as.^umption  of  the  Church  that  It  holds  a 
commission  outranking  any  other,  superior 
to  the  civil  law  of  any  land.  This  fatal 
doctrine  of  a  power  within  a  power,  a  re¬ 
ligion  within  a  religion,  a  divine  commis¬ 
sion,  with  its  soldiery  and  its  own  ser¬ 
vants,  still  bewilders  the  European  na¬ 
tionalities  and  civil  government;  with 
white-skinned  peoples,  why  not  much  more 
those  with  j'ellow  skins?  At  any  rate  Mr. 
Smith  declares  that  the  Chinese  believe 
that  the  Church  is  the  agent  of  the  for¬ 
eign  civil  powers  acting  In  China  to  sub¬ 
vert  its  freedom  and  its  national  and  re¬ 
ligious  life.  The  Church,  too.  acquires  prop¬ 
erty,  which  henceforth  becomes  "foreign” 
and  "protected”  ground,  and  this,  while 
convenient  for  the  Invaders,  Is  irritating 
to  the  native. 

The  sum  of  it  all  is  that  the  people  of 
China  are  alarmed,  indignant,  distracted, 
betrayed,  and— helpless.  Mr.  Smith  does 
not  mean  to  give  us  the  impression  that  he 
does,  but  he  cannot  help  It.  He  Is.  of  course, 
a  partisan,  hut  a  convicted  one.  He  knows 
that  Uie  Chinese  cannot  give  up  their  be¬ 
lief  that  learning  and  personal  happiness  are 
the  highest  ideal,  and  take  up  the  European 
materiall.stic  Ideal.  Everybody  ought  to 
read  his  books.  The  time  for  dallying  with 
the  questions  of  pottery,  no  matter  how 
blue,  and  of  brocades,  no  matter  how  cost-  I 


l3%  how  to  wear  the  hair,  or  tlw  ami  what  j  bodies  fl’Jted  the  Amur."  In  reply  to  a  po¬ 
lo  eal,  is  long  past.  It  Is  tlm«|  indeed,  that  Uto  diplomatic  note  of  inquiry  from  the 

British  Government,  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office  replied  that  It  had  only  just  beard 
of^lt,  and,  being  so  far  way.  It  was  unable 
to’  be  In  touch  with  the  views  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities.  Tliis  was  eminently  satis¬ 
factory— and  the  incident  was  closed, 

M’e  wish  tha  story  could  he  stopped  right 
here.  But  it  cannot.  Mr.  Smith  continues 
the  tale.  The  substance  of  it.  as  wo  have 
it,  is  that  the  allies  spent  tlie  Winter  in 
Peking.  Some  of  the  Incidents  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  must  be  left  to  the  Imagination. 
Suppose  we  epitomize  them,  and  merely 
Lay  that  the  encampment  In  Peking  was  n 
return  of  the  visit  of  Alarle  to  Rome;  or,  it 
was.  as  the  sporting  men  say,  a  "  return 
game  "  of  the  one  played  by  Attila  a  few 
centuries  ago  in  the  dark  ages,  about  450 
Anno  Domini.  At  the  end  of  the  Winter 
the  game  stood,  Europeans  every  point, 
Chine.so  nothing.  There  was  nothing  left 
in  Peking.  The  city  had  in  it  neither  porce¬ 
lain,  nor  teakwood,  nor  pottery,  nor  pro¬ 
visions.  nor  books,  nor  damaslcs,  nor  astro¬ 
nomical  Instruments,  (Ihey  had  been  re¬ 
moved  to  Berlin,)  nor  tlie  greatest  encyclo¬ 
paedia  ever  made  In  the  world,  which  once 
rested  in  the  Hanlin  library,  that  was 
burned  and  scattered. 

II  one  needs  details.  Mr.  Smith  gives  us 
In  Chapter  .37,  Volume  II..  Pages  713-732, 
enough  data  from  which  to  get  a  fair  idea 
of  what  this  foreign  occupation  was.  He 
says:  "  There  have  been  times  when  It  has 
seemed  as  If  the  foreign  troops  had  come 
to  Ncrthern  China  for  the  express  purpose 
of  committing  wltliln  the  shortest  time  as 
many  violations  as  possible  of  the  Sixth. 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Commandments.” 

The  various  and  successive  "  ransoms " 
demanded  by  the  military  forays  from  both 
Tlen-Tsin  and  Pelting,  the  murder  of  help¬ 
less  and  innocent  people  to  strike  terror  into 
offending  districts,  the  beheadings  of  Chi¬ 
nese  supposed  to  be  guilty,  are  told:  not  all, 
for  only  the  barest  fraction  of  the  crimes 
committed  In  the  name  of  clvlliaatlon  can 
ever  be  put  together  In  one  narrative. 
"  The  Germans  particularly  are  reported 
to  have  cut  off  ihe  heads  of  many  hun¬ 
dred  Chinese  within  their  jurisdiction, 
many  of  them  for  absolutely  trivial  of¬ 
fenses.” 

In  the  account  of  the  ruin  of  T'ung  Chou, 
a  city  of  50,000  to  75,000  inhabitants,  he 
says: 

A  correspondent  entering  the  city  tried  to 
find  a  house  which  had  not  betui ’looted  In 
whicli  to  spend  the  night,  and  where  he 
hoped  to  secure  a  bedquilt,  He  did  Indeed 
find  three  in  succession  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing.  but  each  one  conUiined  a  dead  Chinese 
woman,  who  had  evidently  been  first  out¬ 
raged  and  then  cut  open,  and  covered  with 
her  own  bedding!  The  miseries  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  leagues  about  T’ung  Chou  and.  for 
all  the  following  month,  from  the  brutali¬ 
ties  of  tlie  foreign  soldiers,  will  never  be 
knowu. 

A  month  after  the  capture  of  the  city  the 
apparent  population,  aside  from  the  attend-* 
anLs  upon  the  foreign  troops,  amotmted  to 
but  a  few  hundreds  of  persons. 


the  discussion  of  comparative  ••eUglons  and 
literatures  and  even  etliics  ;mould  cease, 
and  that  the  good  old  words,  luty  and  Jus¬ 
tice  and  right  be  revived  In  b-d^alf  of  three 
or  four  hundred  mllllona  of  bolngs.  human, 
tliough  yellow.  i 

The  golden  moment  for  the  rillef  of  China 
passed  when  the  European  powers  pre¬ 
vented  Japan  from  taking  ;Dos6ession  of 
China  in  the  war  of  1S93-1804.  Japan,  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so,  would  have  reformed  Chi¬ 
nese  finance  and  made  a  working  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Manchus  turned  ont.  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  success  lay  in  abundance  at 
their  hands.  What  would  finally  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  European  pretensRas  It  is  im¬ 
possible  now  to  say.  The  Japanese  might, 
too,  with  unlimited  soldier  material  in 
China,  have  shown  the  European  occupants 
of  China  the  door  with  that  charming  smile 
of  his,  slightly,  but  not  injpolllely,  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  gleam  of  those  very  white 
teeth. 

This  article  can  give  only  the  most  In¬ 
adequate  view  of  tho  tales  in  tliese  pages. 
They  are  the  fruit  of  long  residence  and 
observaliun. 

Mr.  Smith  laughs,  not  verj'  loud,  how¬ 
ever,  at  Chinese  superstitions,  for^ttlng 
that  we  white  folks  .still  teach  our  helpless 
babies  the  story  of  Adam  astd  Eve.  with 
a  dilution  of  mediaeval  th^)log>’  poured 
over  it.  as  good  religion  and-  history.  We 
wish  Dr.  Smith  had  turned  over  the  pages 
of  the  Good  Book  and  come  u()on  the  phil¬ 
ippic  of  the  Prophet  Amos,  where  he  would 
have  found  the  prototype  nf  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  China's  diseases,  Isaued  by  the 
Boxers. 

We  can  do  our  readers  no  ifreater  serv¬ 
ice  than  to  print  a  part,  at  'least,  of  this 
declaration.  It  remii  -Is  me  of  another 
declaration.  It  is  a  tci-.  :>le  Indictment,  and 
a  true  bill  at  that.  Nc  hing  more  need  be 
added.  If  the  reader  wilt  tak<i  that  in,  the 
reviewer  will  not  complain  If  he  skips  the 
other  parts  of  this  revKw: 

The  Chinese  Empire  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  sacred  teaching.  It  explained  heaven¬ 
ly  truth  and  human  duiles.  and  its  civiliz¬ 
ing  Influence  spread  as  an  ornament  over 
rivers  and  mountains. 

But  in  an  unaccountable  manner  all 
this  has  been  changed.  For  the  iiast  five 
or  six  generations  bad  officials  have  been 
in  office,  bureaus  have  been  ai#"ed  for  the 
sale  of  offices,  and  only  thole  who  had 
money  to  pay  for  them  have  been  allowed  to 
hold  pusiUons  in  ihe  Cover  mic-ni,  The 
gi-aduation  of  scholars  has  bei  me  useless, 
and  members  of  the  College  1  Literature 
and  scholars  of  the  third  degr-  are  in  ob¬ 
scurity  at  home.  An  offlciul  osition  can 
only  be  obLained  as  the  prio  of  silver. 
The  Emperor  covets  the  riches  of  his  Min¬ 
isters.  these  again  extort  fro:(  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  niandarinate.  aiu  the  lower 
mandarins  in  turn  (by  the  |eceasity  ot 
their  position)  must  extort  fr  *11  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  whole  populace  is  surj^n  wTetch 
edness.  and  all  the  officials  arBkpolIers  of 
their  food.  " 

The  condition  of  the  yamps  is 
ppeakuble.  In  every  market  in  every 
guild  nothing  can  be  done  unhfc  monej'  is 
spent.  The  officials  must  be  All 

sorts  of  exactions  are  made. 
ciaJs  are  full  of  schemes,  no 
is  in  accordance  with  the  threi 
Ha-vlng  forfeited  their  lieaven- 
posltion  they  are  unreasonal 
regulated.  T'hey  are  all  ahi-i 


‘hese  ofCI- 
of  which 
principles, 
irived  dis¬ 
and  un- 

_  _  .  ill-gotten 

wealth  is  their  one  object.  Rhflic  has  dls-  .  ..  . .  . . .  . 

appeared  from  tho  world.  Therj-«s.^ft)hinqf-r^A 


mens  it  is  of  no  avail  to  have  f ,  clear  case; 
unless  you  bribe  you  will  lo  se  the  day.  j 
There  is  no  one  to  whom  the  aggrieved  may  I 
appeal:  tho  simple  multitude; ;  are  killed  ' 
•with  oppression,  and  their  cry  goes  up  to  1 
heaven  itself  and  is  heard  of  G  ad.  Though  • 
spiritual  beings  and  sages  wor  >  sent  down  ! 
to  teach  right  principles,  to  issue  good 
books,  and  to  instruct  the  mu  tltucle.  few, 
alas!  heeded.  ^Yho  is  there  that  under-  i 
stands?  The  evil  go  on  their  n  )urse  rejoic¬ 
ing,  while  the  spiritual  powc 
scious  that  their  teaching  has  b 
Now  In  anger  the  heavenly 

sending  down  multlhides  of  spi  . 

to  make  inquiry  of  all.  both  hi  ;h  and  low. 
'The  Emperor  himself,  the  cht 
has  had  nis  succession  cut  off  . 
less.  The  whole  Court,  both  ci 
tarv,  is  in  an  unspeakable  eon< 
indulge  blindly  In  mere  amu: 
disregard  the  cry  of  the  wido' 
of  nothing,  and  learning  nothin  r  goo± 

The  purpose  of  heaven  is  fixed;  a  clean 
sweep  la  to  be  made.  Within  [three  years 
all  will  be  accomplished.  The  Ibad  will  not 
escape  the  net,  and  the  goodiless  of  God 
will  be  seen. 


Many  of  the  soldiers  took  a  keen  delight 
In  shooting  every  human  being  in  sight 
who  looked  like  a  “  heathen  Chinese.V 
The  circumstances  of  the  Boxer  uprlBlng 
appear  to  have  convlm'od  the  comim^der^ 


but  squabbling  and  extortion  qfi  all  hands,  j  Internitlonal  law  hud  no  applicatton  to 
and  lawsuits  ore  unnumbered.  In  the  ya-  }  China  at  that  time. 


's  are  cou- 
'cn  vain, 
powers  arc 
Its  to  earth  i 


The  relief  column  organized  Uy  the  I'cw- 
ers  started  Aug.  4,  about  20r,000  strong, 
They  reached  Peking  on  the  12th  and  13th. 
assaulted  the  gafes,  and  entered  tho  city  on 
the  14th.  a  ten  days'  march,  opposed  only 
at  the  outset  near  Tlen-TsIn.  Our  author 
gives  us  a  large  amount  of  incident  of  the 
siege,  but  it  does  not  compare  In  danger, 
hardship,  or  severity  with  the  notable 
sieges  of  the  world;  but  It  was  a  time  of 
great  anxiety  and  doubt,  owing  to  the 
duplicity  of  the  Government,  and  especially 
of  tile  Tsung  U  Tamen.  We  have  in  the 
volume  a  very  large  numher  of  personal 
events  from  missionaries  in  other  parts  of 
China,  and  a  pretty  full  .summary  of  the 
losses  and  disasters  of  the  year. 

The  murder  of  Protestant  missionaries 
and  their  families  was  confined  to  four  out 
of  the  twenty  provinces,  the  largest  number 
being  In  Shansi,  and  over  the  Mongolian 
border  159,  Chihli  17.  Chekiang  U,  and 
Shantung  1,  the  total  being  183.  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  are  ail  In  Northern 
China,  The  nationality  of  these  were  of 
British  100.  Swedish  GO,  United  States  32. 
In  addition  there  were  killed  of  Roman 
Catholics  35  men  and  9  women,  but  tliese 
Bishops,  priests,  and  nuns  are  not  divided 
as  to  nationalities.  The  narratives  of  these 
atrocious  murders  are  blood-curdling. 

No  account  can  be  ^ven  of  the  loss  by 
death  of  native  Christians,  the  especlaJ 
hatred  and  envy  of  the  Boxers.  But  he 
tells  us  of  the  Russian  massacre  in  Man¬ 
churia,  on  account  of  two  attacks  July  14,  , 
1000,  probably  entirely  unauthorized,  on 
the  Russians  guarding  the  railway,  In 
which  four  Russians  were  killed  and  twelve 
wounded.  The  reprisals  were  terrible,  "  In¬ 
volving  the  massacre  of  many  thousand 
Chinese,  men,  women,  and  children,  whose 


And  he  also  says:  “  As  a  result  of  the 
gloomy  Winter,  one  of  the  lessons  which 
have  been  impressed  upon  tho  Chinese  in 
varied  but  convincing  forms  is  the  moral 
inferiority  of  foreigners  to  Chinese.  This 
the  Chinese  had  always  known  and  be¬ 
lieved,  but  had  never  been  able  to  demon¬ 
strate.”  Indeed,  and  all  this  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  Sixth.  Seventh,  and  Eighth,  or  even 
the  Tenth  Commandments! 

Let  us  drop  the  damask  curtain.  We 
can  only  say  of  these  crimes  that  If  they 
■f  offender,  j  relieve  the  Chinese  of  the  Manchus  it  Is 
11  and  mill-  1  whatever  wo  may 

Itlon,  They  i  think  of  the  liberal  and  advanced  Ideas  of 
cment.  and  !  the  Emperor,  whose  various  decrees  insti¬ 
tuting  liberal  measures  are  given  in  this 
volume,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  the 
”  Empress  ”  and  her  court  are  past  all 
mondlug.  The  delusion  that  she  is  a  wo¬ 
man  of  any  ability  except  cunning,  and 
very  poor  cunning,  is.  too.  well  exploded, 
fane  is  merely  a  depraved  woman  In  a  de¬ 
praved  couit  of  Manchu  nobles,  concubines 
and  eunuchs. 

Mr.  Smith's  theory  that  the  Empress  was 
hoping  to  use  the  Boxers  to  get  rid  of  the 
roralgnora  is  too  thin  for  acceptance.  There 
3TOS  not  a  day  In  the  two  months  when 
the  legations  could  not  have  been  stormed 
*jnd  taken  by  any  organized  (Government 
force.  Ihe  truth  must  be  that  the  Empress 
was  only  drifting,  using  her  utmost  wiles 
to  save  herself  and  her  familiars  and  her 
precious  Manchus;  that  she  had  no  army 
and  was  depending  only  on  the  ruffian  sol- 
diery  ol  the  Princes,  who  were  as  unre¬ 
liable  as  (he  Princes  themselves.  And  In¬ 
stead  of  the  imperial  court  moving  to  the 
west  In  dignity  and  state,  the  tale  Is  told 
a  precipitate  flight,  the  Empress  in  par., 
tlal  disguise,  and  all  in  fear.  They  rode  In 
unattended,  and  It  is  said 
that  they  even  suffered  for  food  on  the 


way. 

The  Empress  Is  now  coming  back  to  Pe¬ 
lting,  to  play  again  the  farce  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  all  Is  to  be  as  it  was.  except  the 
But  Mr.  Smith  thinks 
this  will  be  in  vain,  and  that  nothing  but 
more  Christianity  can  do  anything  for 
China.  He  means,  of  course,  more  Chris¬ 
tians.  which  is  not  the  same  tiling  on  all 
occasions— and  so  far  from  home  and  the 
Com  m  an  dments. 

What  China  needs  Is  a  great  native  sol¬ 
dier  with  his  hands  untied.  He  would 
make  short  work  of  the  Manchus.  And 
after  that  he  would  relieve  clvUlzation  of 
its  most  embarrassing  hypocrisies 

GEORGE  H.  WARNEB. 

Tho  BattU  of  Poll’s  Point.* 

New  Tork  Is  slowly  but  effectively  clear¬ 
ing  Itself  of  the  charge  of  neglect  concent 
Ing  its  local  history  and  the  many  precious 
Revolutionary  landmairks  and  historic  sites 

THB  BATTUE  OP  PBLl/S  PODCT.  fOB 
PPI,RAM,)  Oct.  18.  1778.  Being  the  Story  of 
a  Stubborn  Fight.  With  «  map  and  Hlastr^- 
tlons  from  Original  pbotograpfas  and 
portraits.  By  'WUliain  AbbaCt,  anthOTC* 
Tho  Crisis  ol  tho  Rovolntlon."  Edition  itww 
ftad  to  000  oQdm  3S1  FoorCb  Avsnua.  New 


that  have  in  some  miraculous 
the  onward  sweep  of  commerolar 
ments.  Not  many  years  ago  a  voj 
peaxed  furnishing  full  .particulai 
baltla  of  Harlem  Heights,  and  no 
a  little  book  devoted  to  an  incld«] 
Westchester  campaign  that  hither; 
oelved  scant  notice. 

It  appears,  as  Mr.  Abbott  points 
at  the  battle  of  Pell's  Point  the  Br| 
Hessians  lost  about  800  men— al 
many  as  at  Bunker  Hill— the  loss, 
more,  being  equal  lo  twice  the  entire  19 
loan  force  actually  engaged  in  the  afl 
It  Is  worthy  of  note  also  that  Washini 
issued  a  special  congratulatorj'  addret-j 
Col.  Glover,  who  commanded  the  pat 
on  this  occasion,  all  of  which  justifies 
effort  to  emphasize  and  describe  in  detai 
tho  little  battle. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1770.  after  the  battle  of 
Harh-m  Heights,  Washington  gradually 
withdrew  his  army  to  Westchester  County. 
Hl.s  progress,  owing  to  lack  of  proper  fa¬ 
cilities,  was  necessarily  slow  and  his  force 
was  very  much  exposed,  offering  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  attack  to  a  vigilant 
enemy,  which  fortunately  was  not  one  of 
Howe's  (Characteristics.  In  hia  leisurely 
way,  however,  he  was  trying  to  get  to  the 
rear  of  Washington,  force  him  to  retreat  lo 
the  Harlem,  and  there  catch  him  between 
two  fires.  To  carir  out  this  plan  Howe 
landed  at  Pelham  Point,  opposite  City  Isl¬ 
and.  Oct.  18,  1776,  and  began  to  march  to- 
■(vard  Pelham  Manor.  John  Glover,  com¬ 
manding  the  “amphibious”  regiment  that 
had  done  such  good  service  during  the  re¬ 
treat  from  Long  Island,  was  at  the  time  in 
his  path,  his  force  comprising  about  750 
men.  With  this  small  contingent  he  was  to 
check  some  4,000  British  and  Hessian  regu¬ 
lars. 

The  masterly  way  In  which  Glover  dls- 
po.scd  his  little  band,  tempting  the  enemj- 
with  a  small  force,  then  retreating  and  lur¬ 
ing  the  redcoats  to  1  loint  where  they  of¬ 
fered  a  splendid  l-ir  i  to  20O  Continentals 
lildden  behind  a  stone  wall,  the  sudden  vol- 
le>',  the  lerrificpunishment  inflicted— Bunk¬ 
er  Hill  all  over  again— are  all  graphically 
told  and  no  doubt  will  surprise  most  read¬ 
ers.  to  whom  all  this  will  be  new,  the  his¬ 
tories,  even  the  larger  ones,  devoting  but 
a  line  or  two  to  the  action. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Glover  managed 
to  worry  Howe  sufficiently  to  enable  Wash- 
higton  safely  to  reach  White  Plains.  These 
details  are  all  clearly  set  forth,  a  map  fur¬ 
nishes  an  exact  picture  of  the  ground  and 
the  line  of  march,  while  a  dozen  half-tone 
ongrat-lngs—portralls  and  views— add  much 
to  the  Interest  and  value  of  the  book. 


The  World  a.nd  the  !ndivid\i0tl.* 

Prof.  Royce  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
Investing  abstract  philosophic  theories  with 
a  certain  fascinating  interest.  What  in  the 
luind-3  of  most  writers  Is  dry  and  perhaps 
difficult  of  comprehension,  is  presented  by 
him  in  so  luminous  a  manner  as  to  be  at 
once  clear  and  entertalulng.  This  was  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  first  publlsh--d  series  of  bis 
Gifford  lectures,  and  irf  this  second  series 


Individual."  it  Is  equally  noticeable. 

The  scop©  of  this  latest  volume  Is  large 
and  manifold.  It  includes  a  sketch  of  an 
idealLstlc  theory  of  human  knowledge;  an 
outline  of  a  philosophy  of  nature;  a  doc¬ 
trine  about  the  seif;  a  discussion  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  the  human  Individual; 
a  summary  consideration  of  the  world  as  a 
moral  order;  a  study  of  the  problem  of  evil, 
and.  finally,  an  estimate  of  all  these  views 
in  the  light  of  what  seems  to  the  auUior 
to  be  to  the  Interests  of  natural  religion. 
The  hook  is  mad©  up  of  ten  lectures  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  January.  lOuO.  and  the  ■wTltor  explains 
Umt  the  delay  in  publishing  Is  largely  due 
to  the  revision  to  "which  he  subjected  the 
original  manuscript  The  variety  and  com- 
plexitj'  of  the  topics,  he  points  out,  required 
the  printed  volume  to  contain  much  that 
could  not  have  been  adequately  stated  in 
any  oral  discussion. 

The  first  series  of  Prof,  Royce’s  "  Gifford 
Lectures”  emphasized  the  World;  the  pres¬ 
ent  course  Is  more  especially  directed  to¬ 
ward' an  understanding  of  the  Human  Tn- 
dKidual.  His  previous  work  dwelt  with 
the  Theory  of  Being;  the  aim  of  this  second 
series  is  to  establish  "a  doctrine  about 
Life,”  as  he  himself  expresses  It.  This 
doctrine,  of  course,  belongs  to  philosophy; 
but  not  primarily.  Its  outcome  •would  seem 
to  have  more  to  do  with  the  practical  inter¬ 
ests  of  Religion.  Especially  does  this  seem 
so  in  the  paper  dealing  with  "The  Strug¬ 
gle  With  Evil."  "All  finite  life  Is  a  strug- 
glQ  -with  evil,"  says  tlie  author.  "Yet  from 
the  final  point  of  -view  the  whole  Is  good. 
The  Temporal  Order  contains  at  no  on© 
moment  anything  that  can  satisfy.  Yet 
tha  Eternal  Order  Is  perfect  We  ha-ve  aB 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God.  Yet  in  just  our  life,  viewed  In  its 
entirety,  tho  glory  of  God  Is  completely 
manifest"  These  hard  sayings  are  tha 
de(3pest  expressions  of  the  essence  of  true 
religion,  as  the  author  acknowledges. 
*•  But,"  he  adds,  "  they  are  also  the  most 
Inevitable  outcome  of  philosophy." 

Although  Prof.  Royce  win  find  many  stu- 
dents  to  disagree  -with  some  of  his  theories, 
especially  those  about  the  Human  Self,  yet 
both  pleasure  and  profit  may  be  derived 
from  his  philosophic  Idealism  os  found  In- 
“The  IntfflpretatloQ  of  Nature,”  "The 
Struggle  With  Evil“  and  "The  Moral 
Ordet* 


•THE  WORLD  AND  THE  INDIVIDrAL, 

Gifford  Lecturts,  d.Uivered  before  tho  Unl- 
veratty  at  Aberdeen.  Second  Series;  "  Nature. 
MuLand  tlie  Moral  Order.”  By  Joslab  Royce, 
PIl  D.,  LL.  D..  CAberdecn,)  Professor  of  the 
Hlstary  ot  Philosophy  in  Harvard  UnlverBlty 
itaux  Goth.  Pp.  4Sa  New  Toclc:  The  Uao- 
mfnnn  Company. 
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AN  OFFER  OF  A  NOBLE  SPHERE  OF  SERVICE. 


IThc  Situation. 

The  Empire  of  China  has  figured  largely  in  the  public  view  during  the  past  two 
years  and  e.xcited  the  most  intense  and  thrilling  interest  in  the  civilized 
world,  especially  during  the  period  when  the  forces  of  reform  and  reaction 
produced  a  national  crisis,  the  result  of  a  happily  unsuccessful  effort  to  oppose  the 
spirit  of  change  which  was  attacking  the  nation  from  various  directions,  from 
•within  and  from  without. 

Now  that  the  immediate  danger  has  been  averted,  and  the  “bitterness  of 
death  is  past,”  popular  interest  in  China  is  steadily  on  the  wane,  and,  whilst  the 
hopeless  struggle  against  the  inevitable  march  of  reform  and  enlightenment  excited 
the  utmost  interest,  the  newly-awakened  national  hopes  and  noble  aspirations  of 
the  New  China  seem,  alas,  to  elicit  but  little  enthusiasm. 

Gibe  ©utlooh. 

Few  indeed  appear  to  realize  that  the  mortal  struggle,  just  concluding, 
seems  destined  to  issue  in  the  production  of  new  forces,  of  tremendous  significance 
to  the  nation  itself  and  to  the  world  at  large,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  travail 
pangs  which  result,  not  in  death,  but  in  a  netv  and  enlarged  life. 

That  such  is  the  trend  of  the  national  thought  is  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  Imperial  Edicts  lately  published,  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  New 
Learning;  by  the  far-reaching  measures  of  enlightened  Viceroys  and  Governors 
for  the  establishment  of  educational  institutions  ;  the  popular  demand  for  instruction 
in  Western  knowledge  coming  from  all  quarters,  and  the  ever  widening  area  over 
which  translations  of  foreign  books  and  other  publications  extend. 

^bc  pioblcni. 

But  how  to  respond  to  this  demand  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  moment. 
China  has  but  few  resources  upon  which  she  can  draw  in  order  to  supply  the 
immense  demands  which  these  new  conditions  involve.  The  few  qualified  men 
she  possesses  are  hardly  sufficient  to  furnish  her  with  officials  for  carrying  on  the 
exclusive  duties  of  State.  She  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  foreign  nations 
for  the  initiation  and  direction  of  new  educational  measures,  such  as  the  founding 
of  scholastic  institutions  of  every  grade,  the  production  of  text  books,  the 
translation  of  standard  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  national  thought. 

tibc  Solution. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General  Knowledge  among 
the  Chinese  (S.D.K.)  desires  to  introduce  this  problem  to  the  serious  attention 
of  the  men  in  our  European  and  American  Universities  and  Colleges,  with  the 
conviction  that  upon  them  lies,  in  large  measure,  the  great  responsibility  of  bearing 
this  truest  “White  man's  burden,”  in  the  interests  not  only  of  the  Chinese, 
comprising  one-fourth  of  the  human  race,  but  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  whose 
.  interests  are  largely  concerned  in  the  future  well-being  of  China. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan  and  unsectarian,  its  members  representing 
various  nationalities  and  religious  communions  ;  its  management  is  supervised  by 


representative  men  from  the  oflicial,  professional  and  commercial  classes.  It 
publishes  original  works  on  subjects  of  importance  to  China,  together  with 
translations  of  the  best-known  te.xt-books,  etc.;  it  issues  two  monthly  periodicals, 
which  have  attained  a  large  circulation  amongst  the  officials  and  literati  in  the  one 
case  and  the  leaders  of  the  Native  Christian  Church  in  the  other  ;  and  assists 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways  every  agency  for  the  enlightenment  and  uplifting  of  the 
country. 

Mhat  bae  been  bone. 

Although  the  Society  has  never  been  officially  identified  with  any  party  in 
China,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  movement  for  Reform  owed  its  initiation  and 
development  largely  to  the  literature  published  by  the  S.D.K.,  and  its  promoters 
frequently  sought  its  advice  on  educational  and  other  questions.  The  facts 
supplied  and  inferences  suggested  bv  the  Society’s  publications  created  such  a 
spirit  of  enquiry,  and  such  a  desire  to  test  their  applicability  to  the  needs  of  China, 
that  some  of  the  most  promising  of  the  junior  Scholars  and  Officials  in  the 
Empire  determined  upon  making  the  e.xperiment.  This  was  the  genesis  of  the 
Reform  movement.  One  or  two  facts  mav,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  e.g.  the  petition  addressed  to  the  Throne  suggesting  the  adoption  of 
the  Society’s  Review  of  the  Times  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  the  circulation  of  10,000  copies  monthly  throughout  the  Empire.  Again,  when 
the  first  organ  of  the  Reform  party  was  published,  it  was  found  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  articles,  etc.  borrowed  from  S.D.K.  publications.  Not  only  so,  but 
thirty-seven  essays  prepared  by  members  of  the  Society  were  reprinted  and 
circulated  independently  by  the  Reform  party  ;  and  when  the  Emperor  determined 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  Western  knowledge  for  himself,  he  ordered  a  complete 
set  of  the  Society’s  books,  numbering  in  all  eighty-nine  volumes. 

Other  striking  results  of  the  Society’s  work  may  be  ascertained  by 
referring  to  its  Annual  Reports.  They  are  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  the  S.D.K.  was  universally  regarded  as  the  best  friend  of 
Reform,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  was  never  justly  accused  of  harbouring  or 
propagating  revolutionary  or  anti-dynastic  theories.  In  proof  of  this  position  we 
may  adduce  the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  it  has  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  many  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  land  ;  that  during  the  past  month  it  has 
received  large  contributions  from  the  Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung,  the  Governors  of 
Kiangsu  and  Kiangsi,  and  the  Provincial  Treasurer  of  Chihli  ;  its  representatives 
have  been  consulted  by  Viceroys  and  others,  with  reference  not  only  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  books,  but  also  with  a  view  to  aid  in  gigantic 
educational  schemes,  and  have  even  been  requested  by  the  Peace  Plenipotentiaries 
to  suggest  the  best  methods  for  establishing  harmonious  relations  between  China 
and  the  West. 

And  this  confidence  in  the  "Society  is  not  confined  to  the  Reform  party  and 
the  Government  officials,  but  so  popular  had  its  books  become  that  in  five  years  its. 
annual  sales  had  increased  from  $817  to  $18,450,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  native  press  in  many  of  the  Provinces  was  surreptitiously  reprinting  its 
productions  and  selling  them  widely,  and  that  translations  of  them  were  being  made 
into  local  dialects  without  reference  to  the  Society.  Native  newspapers,  too, 
multiplied  in  all  directions,  and  new  educational  and  benevolent  enterprises  were 
set  on  foot,  and  in  almost  every  new  venture  the  Society  was  quoted  or  directly 
consulted. 

IRIlbat  is  waivteb. 

But  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  is  sadly  straitened  through  lack  of  MEN 
and  means  to  meet  the  unparalleled  opportunities  which  now  present  themselves,, 
and  were  fifty  qualified  men  to  offer  themselves  for  this  special  work — men  with. 


educational  and  journalistic  ability — they  would  be  none  too  many  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Such  an  opportunity  has  never  before  been  available,  or  such  a  challenge 
ever  been  issued  to  the  Christian  West.  The  work  is  of  supreme  importance,  of 
intense  interest  and  promises  a  glorious  return. 

“  Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his  people  ?  was  a  kingly  challenge  from  an 
Eastern  monarch  to  those  who  professed  belief  in  God’s  providential  government. 
It  is  re-echoed  from  the  “Farthest  East.”  Who  is  there  with  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  its  attendant  blessings,  who  will  come  forward  to 
take  up  the  gage  ?  There  are  men  in  our  Universities,  men  of  genius,  men  of 
means,  who  are  longing  for  a  field  of  service  and  see  nothing  wide  enough,  who 
would  find  in  this  Society  a  place  for  the  exercise  of  their  utmost  energies,  and 
illimitable  possibilities  of  usefulness.  Will  they  respond  to  the  appeal  of  millions 
“perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,”  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  the  highest 
beneficence  in  the  service  of  Humanity  and  the  cause  of  Truth  ? 

To  such  we  make  our  appeal.  Some  possessing  independent  means,  or 
by  obtaining  the  support  of  friends,  may  be  able  to  offer  to  us  direct  ;  whilst 
others  might  apply  to  the  Missionary  Societies  of  their  respective  Church 
affiliations,  and  at  the  same  time  correspond  with  the  General  Secretary,  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard,  in  Shanghai,  who  will  give  full  particulars  to  all  desirous  of 
further  information. 


C.  S.  ADDIS,  Edinburgh  Univ., 

(Sub-Manager  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation.) 


Chairman. 


(Rev.)  T.  RICHARD,  Litt.D.  (Hon.)  Brown  Univ.,  U.S.A.  )  . 

(Rev.)  W.  gilbert  WALSHE,  B.A.,  Univ.  Coll.’  Durham.  ) 


(Rev.)  Y.  J.  ALLEN,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Hon.)  Emory  College,  U.S.A. ' 
(Rev.)  W.  P.  BENTLEY,  Ohio  State  Univ.,  M.A.  Bethany 

College,  U.S.A. 


R.  E.  BREDON,  M.A.,  Dublin, 

(Deputy  Inspector-General  H.I.M.  Customs.) 

(Rev.)  J.  EDKINS,  B.A.,  Lond.,  D.D.  (Hon.)  Edin.  'f  Directors. 

(Rev.)  D.  McGILLIVR  ay,  M.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  j 
B.D.  Kno.x  College,  Toronto,  Canada.  I 
(Rev.)  F.  L.  HAWKS  POTT,  B.Litt,  Columbia  Univ., 

D.D  (Hon.)  Trin.  Coll.  Hartford,  U.S.A.,  | 

President  of  St.  John’s  College,  Shanghai.) 


Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General 
Knowledge  among  the  Chinese. 


Shanghai,  January  1902. 


CHINA'S  MILLIONS. 


individual  or  the  community  to  live  it 
down,  and  as  a  last  resort  report  the 
fact  with  appropriate  detail  and  prool 
.to  the  Legation  in  Peking,  for  the  as- 
-sistance  and  advice  of  the  Minister. 

■  \\  aicli  thou  in  all  things,  endure 
.alllictions,  do  the  work  of  an  evan¬ 
gelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  min- 
.istry'  ■ 

'■  As  regards  recent  occurrences  in 
•China,  and  more  especially  in  and 
•aiuuiid  Peking,  you  wish  me  to  say 
whether  there  has  been  anything  in 
the  action  or  attitude  of  Missionaries 
m  respect  of  indemnity  claims,  puni¬ 
tive  measures  and  looting  to  justify 
the  scolding  and  abuse  whicli  some 
•writers  and  speakers  have  indulged 
in. 

“  This  opejis  up  a  very  large  ques¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  get  different  an¬ 
swers  from  every  man  you  apply  to. 
So  many  societies,  congregations  and 
individuals  are  concerned  that  thor¬ 
ough  justice  could  only  be  looked  for 
by  treating  of  each  one  separately. 
Neither  the  information  at  my  com- 
n<and  nor  my  time  will  admit  of  that, 
limvever,  and  I  doubt  if  anything  short 
<'f  that  would  be  convincing-  or  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

TltE  QUESTION  OF  INDEMN I  FICATfUN. 

■'  The  experience  we  are  emerging 
"from  has  been  a  trying  one.  and  at 
every  step  tlie  progressive  nature  of 
consciousness  forced  one  to  recognize 
how  principle  must  permeate  circum¬ 
stance.  and  how  circumstance  must 
interpret  principle.  Considering  the 
terrible  and  uncalled-for  suffering 
Chinese  action  cau-^ed  people,  suffer- 
•ers  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  indem¬ 
nification, 

While  this  right  is  beyond  all 
question,  there  are  some  who  tliink 
the  positive  good  likely  to  follow  re¬ 
nunciation  would  prove  a  greater 
blessing  than  the  deterrent  effect  of  a 
heavy  fine.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for 
the  individual  conscience  to  settle. 
If  circumstances  guide  con-^ciencc  into 
demanding  the  utmost  farthi,ng,  it  is 
right  to  demand  it.  And  if  the  man 
who  teaches  ttie  people  to  pray.  '  For¬ 
give  U.S  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors.’  prefers  to  act  accordingly 
and  forgive,  he  need  not  fear  the 
■blessing  of  heaven  will  not  follow  the 
object-lesson. 

"  Some  claims,  however,  are  said  to 
^)e  excessive,  and  if  such  |?e  ihe  case, 
■*to  satisfy  tiiem  will  in  the  end  carry 


its  own  punishment  with  it.  Mission¬ 
aries  do  not  lose  their  civil  rights  on 
ordinaticn;  on  the  contrary,  and  per¬ 
haps  all  the  more  so.  if  they  in  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  arc  willing  to  forego  them, 
their  national  authorities  ought  to  see 
in  tlie  renunciatio.n  of  the  individual 
all  the  greater  reason  for  enforcing 
what  the  community  respects  as  a 
right. 

■'  I'rinciiile  and  circumstance  arc  so 
intertwined  that,  admirable  as  it  is, 
even  renunciation  may  cease  to  be 
Christian  when  it  ceases  to  be  politic, 
aiid  therefore  the  constituted  authori¬ 
ties  ought  to  be  saddled  with  the 
rcspunsibilty  of  decision. 

-VRE  PUNITIVE  ME.\SURES  DEMANDED? 

"  .As  for  punitive  measures,  etc,.  I 


Miss  Alice  C.  Lay,  Owego,  N  Y. 

Sailed  for  China,  Feb,  nth 

have  really  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  action  taken  by  American  Mis- 
sicnaries,  and  hearsay  is  nut  a  good 
fouiulation  fur  opinion.  It  is  said  tliat 
vhidictive  feeling  rather  than  tender 
mc-rcy  has  been  noticed.  But  even  if 
so  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  so  cruel 
were  the  Chine.se  assailants  when  they 
had  the  upper  hand.  The  occasion 
has  been  altogether  anoaialous.  and  it 
is  only  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  the 
difference  of  view  comes  in. 

“  That  what  was  done  merited  al¬ 
most  wholesale  punishment  is  a  view 
most  will  agree  in  —  eyes  turned  to 
the  past;  but  when  iliscussion  tries  to 
argue  out  what  will  be  the  best  for 
the  future,  some  will  vote  for  striking 
terror,  and  others  for  trusting  to  the 
more  slowly  working,  but  longer  lasting 
effect  of  mercy.  I  do  not  believe  any 


Missionary  lias  brought  anybody  to 
punishment  who  did  not  richly  deserve 
it.  But  some  people  seem  to  feel  it 
would  have  been  wiser  for  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  to  have  left  to  ‘  gov¬ 
ernors  the  imnishment  of  evil-doers.’ 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  blame  them, 
for  without  their  assistance  much  that 
is  known  would  not  have  been  known, 
and.  allbougli  numbers  of  possibly  in¬ 
nocent,  inoffensive  and  non-hostile 
people  have  been  overwhelmed  in  this 
last  year’s  avalanche  of  disaster,  there 
arc  still  at  large  a  lot  of  men  whose 
punishment  would  probably  have  been 
a  good  thing  for  the  future.  One  can 
only  hope  that  their  good  luck  in 
escaping  may  lead  ibem  to  lake  a  .new 
departure,  and  with  their  heads  in 
ihe  right  direction!”  —  ‘‘North  China 
Herald.” 

Opening  Doors. 

BY  MR.  GEO.  H.  DUFF.  NAN-K'ANG. 

During  the  last  Fu  examinatious.  we 
liad  more  respect  from  the  students 
V'lio  came  to  us.  than  ever  before. 
They  not  only  have  respect,  but  are 
au.xiuus  to  learn  all  they  can.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  anxious 
about  their  souls,  but  rather  that  in 
ilicir  casting  about  for  western  know¬ 
ledge,  they  are  open  to  hear  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  ”  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.”  I 
iulicve  now  is  llie  time  to  preach. 
We  had  two  students  who  came  every 
clay,  and  have  become  real  einiuirers 
after  liie  iriuh.  They  attended  the 
services,  aaid  have  publicly  expressed 
llicmselves  to  be  anxious  about  their 
souls'  salvation-  Last  week,  1  paid  a 
visit  to  the  comilry.  and  spent  a  time 
at  the  homes  of  tliesc  two  men.  The 
first,  whose  name  is  Tso,  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  teacher  of  his  class.  H'is  father, 
a  man  of  sixty  odd  years,  is  the  highly 
respected  elder  of  his  class;  has  six¬ 
teen  grandsons,  and  is  fairly  well  off. 
He  received  us  gladly,  and  the  sun 
was  quite  open  in  his  iirofcssion  of 
faith.  We  liad  crowds  of  people  to 
hear  while  in  iheir  liomc  and  “-cry 
respect  was  stiown  from  and 

small.  Tlic  home  of  the  next  teacher 
i.s  just  a  mile  away,  and  in  his  home 
wc  were  well  received  also.  The  evan- 
geli.st  would  preach  for  a  time,  and 
then  I  would  speak.  There  were  hun- 
dred.s  of  people  to  listen,  and  being 
received  by  the  teachers,  the  people 
gave  us  every  respect. 
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Cbe  missionary  0««tion  in 


,\l  i>si(i,iiary  4Ucsuon  is 
likely  to  remain  a  debated 
one  ’for  years  to  cijine. 
but  in  the  meaniiinc  wb.ti 
we  shall  eonlinue  to  see  is 
Cliristian  countries  will 
f.,  subscribe  funds,  Christian  com¬ 
munities  will  supply  volunteers, 
and  devoted  men  and  women  will  take 
their  lives  in  their  hands  and  carry  the 
Gospel  everywhere.  In  China.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  will  seek  to  do  good  accord- 


BY  SIR  ROBERT  HART. 

people,  and  must  l-e  \ery  much  left 
to  themselves  to  decide  what  duty  re¬ 
quires  at  each  step  in  their  career. 
riicy  carry  with  them  the  Master’s 
orders,  '  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature';  that  is  their  divine  com¬ 
mission. 

Rut  they  are  also  the  agents  of 
the  societies  wliich  send  them  forllt 
and  support  tliem.  and  every  such  so¬ 
ciety  has  indubitably  the  right  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  policy  its  envoys  are  to  adoiu 


€l)ina. 


feelings  in  respect  i  f  site  and  style  of 
iHiildi.ngs  ought  not  to  be  hurt,  and 
inlervenlion  in  matters  litigated  ought 
to  be  ab>oluteiy  eschewed. 

"  Let  llie  Missionary  content  him¬ 
self  with  making  his  ilisciples  good 
men  and  goed  citizens  and  let  him 
leave  it  to  the  duly  authorized  otVicials 
to  interpret  and  apply  the  law.  and 
administer  their  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  Individual  Christiajiity  has  as- 
many  shades  and  degrees  as  men's- 


CHINEtjK  B.\HY  TOWER— A  RECEPTACLE  FOR  llAltlES  I.ICING  AND  DEAD. 


ing  to  their  liglit,  and  in  doing  so 
they  will  be  followed  by  the  defects  of 
their  fjualilies. 

Their  labor  will  benefit  many,  but 
will  probably  offend  more;  and  China 
being  what  it  is,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  their  future  marching  orders 
could  in  some  way  suggest  to  them 
what  tiiey  are  not  to  do;  not  in  the 
faulty  form  of  a  list  of  details,  but 
in  the  handy  and  convenient  shape  of 
a  principle. 

“  The  active  benevolence  of  the  gol¬ 
den  rule,  ‘  Do  unto  others,’  ouglit  to 
go  hand  in  hajid  with  the  restraining 
common-sense  of  its  counterpart,  '  Do 
not.’  Missionaries  are  grown-up 


and  practise  as  men  among  men,  and 
the  ■  do  not  ’  axiom  ought  to  be  as 
liberally  interpreted  and  as  zealously 
fi'liowed  as  its  male  'do.' 

M)S.SI(IN.\R1KS  AND  LJTIOATION. 

If  coinerts  experience  that  cliaiige 
of  heart  which  i.s  the  csscmtial  <  f  <  ur  re¬ 
ligion.  all  other  virtues  will  gradually 
group  themselves  around  that  vivifying 
centre  and  suitable  noai-essentials  will 
increase  and  multiply.  But  the  teach¬ 
er  himself,  that  is  the  Missionary,  will 
do  w'ell  to  lake  a  leaf  from  tl:e  pages 
of  the  past.  Local  customs  necil  not 
be  banned  —  popular  prejudices  need 
not  be  tilted  against,  a  neighborhood’s 


faees.  There  are  converts  and  con- 
\erls,  hut  e\'cn  the  most  godly  of 
tl’.em  may  give  his  neighbor  just  rea¬ 
son  to  lake  offence,  aiiil  the  most 
''L.iutly  among  them  may  get  involved 
in  tile  meshes  of  the  law.  In  such 
cases  let  the  Missionary  stand  aloof. 

THE  WAY  TO  MEET  PERSECUTION. 

“  There  is,  too,  such  a  thi.ng  as 
hypocrisy;  much  Ijettcr  let  the  schem¬ 
er  get  his  deserts  than  a  church's 
character  by  following  sentiment  into 
interfercMice.  You  ask  what  is  to  be- 
done  when  there  is  persecution  to  be 
dealt  with? 

"  First  of  all,  I  would  advise  the 
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Thrilling  Story  of  the  Boxer  Siege. 


The  Missionary  Miller  Recognizes  the  Hand  of  God  in  the  Deliverance 


/  BY  THE  REV.  COURTENAY  H.  FENN 


/[Mr.  Fenn  is  one  of  the  most  capable  of  the  younger 
i^tssionaries  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Chuich.  After  his  grad- 
tfatioD  from  Hamilton  College,  and  Auburn  Seminary,  he 
,aook  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  TonawanJa.  In  1893 
/  he  went  to  Peking  and  worked  in  the  Peking  mission  until 
/  his  return  on  furlough  after  the  Boxer  troubles.  During^tbe 
seige  of  Peking  he  was  in  charge  of  the  milling  operation  of 
the  beselged.  Since  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  has 
been  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  taklng’the 
place  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D,,  during  the  latter’s 
visit  to  the  mission  helds. 

Mr.  Fenn  hopes  to  be  able  to  return  to  China  this  spring. 
No  one  has  told  the  story  of  the  experiences  of  the  summer  of 
1900.  in  Peking,  more  effectively  and  impressively  than  Mr. 
Fenn,  anu  bis  work  in  the  looms  of  the  Board  and  among  the 
chuichea  has  been  done  with  solid  good  judgment,  fine  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  and  admirable  ability. 

The  following  Is  a  stenographic  report  of  the  address  re 
oently  given  in  the  Broome  Street  Tabernacle,  and  th^* 
Fourtn  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  carefully'  revised 
by  Mr.  Fenn,] 

Marvelous  and  inscrutable  are  the  providences 
of  God.  In  one  of  tne  chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts, 
a  very  remarkable  contrast  is  presented  to  us.  In  the 
first  verses  of  the  chapter  we  are  told  that  Herod  the  king 
stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of  the  Church,  and 
that  be  killed  James  the  brother  of  John  ,with  the  sword. 
Then  in  the  verses  which  immediately  follow,  we  are  told  of 
the  marvelous  deliverance  of  Peter  out  of  the  hands  of 
Herod, and  from  all  the  expectation  of  the  people  of  the  Jews. 
To  the  mind  of  the  speaker  theie  does  not  seem  to  be  ary- 
tbiog  incongruous  in  the  presentation  of  these  two  stories 
aide  by  aide.  Aa  It  was  in  tbe  days  of  the  Apostles,  so  bas  it 
been  again  in  these  days  in  China.  Tbe  same  God  who  per 
mitted  the  martyrs  of  Paotingfu,  Shansi,  and  other  parts  of 
North  China  to  seal  their  testimony  with  theii  blood,  also  de¬ 
creed  it,  in  His  infinite  wisdom, ‘that  those  of  us  who  were 
shut  up  in  the  city  of  Peking,  should  be  delivered  out  of. tbe 
hand  of  tbe  Empiess  Dowager,  and  fiom  all  the  expectation 
of  the  people  of  the  Chinese.  And  tbe  fact  that  the  maityis 
perished  does  not  In  the  least  degree  detract  from  tbe  marvel¬ 
ous  nature  of  the  story  of  our  deliverance. 

When  the  allied  troops  of  Europe  and  America  reached 
tbe  city  of  Peking,  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1900,  lor  our 
relief,  one  of  tne  first  things  whioh  the  British  chief  of 
Engineers  considered  it  his  duty  to  do,  was  to  go  the  rouuds  of 
the  fortifications,  and  having  completed  his  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  be  said  to  a  friend  who  had  accompanied  him: 

“This  system  of  fortifications  is  absolutely  wonderful, con 
sidering  all  tbe  oircumstances  of  its  construction.’’ 

“But,”  said  bis  friend,  “now  that  we  have  seen  the 
fortifications  and  pronounced  them  wonderful,  alter  all,  bow 
do  you  account  for  it  that  this  mere  handlul  of  men,  women 
and  children  have  been  able  to  hold  out  against  such  fearful 
odds?”  And  Col.  Scott  Moncrief,  a  God  fearing  and  God  hou 
oiing  man,  made  reply  in  words  that  deserve  to  ring  down 
through  the  centuries: 

“But  you  must  remember  one  thing,  that  probably  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  such  a  volume  of  prayer 
ascend  to  Almighty  God  on  behalf  of  any  body  of  men  in  periJ 
as  ascended  to  Him  during  ibis  past  summer  on  behalf  of 
these  people  shut  up  here  in  Peking.’’ 

Over  and  over  again  since  I  returned  to  this  country, 
have  I  been  asked  tbe  same  question,  and  I  never  expect  to 
be  able  to  give  any  other  answer.  It  was  your  prayer8,Chris- 
tian  friends,  that  wrought  for  us  that  deliverance,  and  I  wish 
personally  to  night  bo  thank  every  one  of  you  who  had  a  share 
in  that  great  volume  of  prayer  thal  ascended  to  Almighty  God 
on  our  behalf,  and  wrought  for  us  that  truly  wonderful  de¬ 
liverance,  The  story  cannot  be  truthfully  told  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  manifestation  of  the  marvelous  Providence  of 
God. 

Tbe  first  thihg  in  which  that  Providence  was  strikingly 


exhibited  toward  us  was  in  the  long  time  of  preparation,  the 
long  series  of  warnings  which  we  received  of  iropendir.« 
trouble.  For  the  first  of  these  warnings  let  me  carry  your 
minds  back  tothe  summer  of  1898, when  you  willdoubtless  re¬ 
call  distinctly  that  strange  series  of  progressive  edicts  which 


UKV.  fOfllTKXAY  H.  FKNS 


issued  from  the  imperial  palace  at  Peking,  and  astonishtd  the 
civilized  world.  The  Emperor  of  China,  under  the  influence 
<  f  the  foreign  and  Christian  books  which  he  bad  been  read¬ 
ing,  and  urged  on  by  certain  young  reform  advisers, whom  he 
had  associated  with  himself,  had  made  up  bis  mind  that 
China’s  conservatism  was  bound  to  prove  China’s  death,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  make  China  live  and  take  her  place 
among  tbe  nations  of  tbe  world,  was  to  see  to  it  that  she 
should  take  along  and  strong  step  forward.  So  he  issued  these 
ediols,  establishing  a  common  school  system,  turning  over 
to  these  schools  tbs  otherwiine  useless  idol  temples,  establish- 
ing  a  university  system,  opening  a  Patent  Office,  extending 
railways  throughout  the  empire,  granting  a  larger  measure 
of  religious  toleration  than  we  had  known  in  the  past,  abol¬ 
ishing  certain  useless  offices  and  granting  tbe  right  of  direct 
petition  to  tbe  throne  to  the  common  people,  instead  of  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  present  their  petitions  through  a  long  line  of 
corrupt  officials,  any  one  of  whom  might  turn  the  jetition 
into  his  waste  basket. 

Tbe  Empress  Dowager  saw  in  this  asserti<.D  of  indepen¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  tbe  Emperor  her  own  speedy  downfall, 
tbe  loss  of  her  power  and  prestige;  and  the  common  people 
of  China  also  bad  reason  for  feeling  disturbed.  They  had  in 
their  minds  that  intense  conservatism,  inborn  and  inbred  In 
the  Chinese  nature,  which  is  almost  incompiehensible  to  tbe 
Western  mind.  The  Chinese  have  a  saying  which  sums  U]i 
practically  their  whole  conception  of  life,  and  certainly  differ¬ 
entiates  them  most  strikingly  from  Western  nations.  In 
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tbeir  owD  tongue  it  is  this:  “Chir  pu  ju  ku,”  “The  days  of 
the  present  are  not  equal  to  the  days  of  antiquity.”  They 
look  back  to  the  days  of  Yao  and  Shun,  and  the  times  of  Con* 
fucius  and  Mencius  as  their  liolden  Age,  and  not  merely  say 
that  the  days  of  the  present  are  not  equal  to  those  days,  but 
consider  it  in  the  highest  degree  disrespectful  to  their  ances¬ 
tors  to  even  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  days  of  the  present 
or  of  the  future  may  be  made  better  than  the  glorious  days 
of  antiquity. 

THE  EMPRESS  DECIDES  TO  ACT 

In  view  of  these  things,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Em¬ 
press  Dowager  made  up  her  mind  to  do  something.  She  rele¬ 
gated  the  Emperor  to  the  background;  she  herself  seized 
again  the  reins  of  power,  and  the  wheels  of  progress,  which 
had  begun  to  move  so  rapidly  forward,  began  to  turn  back¬ 
ward  again.  Those  were  dark  days  for  ns.  Our  lives  were 
in  danger  for  a  long  time.  Our  native  Cnristians  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  unusually  severe  persecution.  Our  liberty  to  preach 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  country  districts  was  seriously 
curtailed,  and  we  feared  that  worse  things  were  to  follow. 
But  gradually  this  state  of  things  passed  away,  and  we  began 
to  look  for  a  better  day:  when  suddenly  there  came  forth 
from  that  imperial  palace  another  ediot,  more  remarkable 
tlian  those  which  had  preceded  it,  decreeing  that  if  any  young 
man  should  come  up  to  ihe  imperial  examinations,  and  dare 
to  write  in  his  essay  any  idea  that  was  not  known  to  his  an¬ 
cestors  to  remotest  generations,  not  only  would  he  lose  all 
chance  of  official  preferment,  but  he  might  even  lose  his  head 
for  bis  temerity.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  was 
not  particularly  encouraging  to  the  missionary,  or  to  any  of 
the  friends  of  China. 

But  there  was  growing  up,  at  the  same  time,  that  move¬ 
ment  with  which  you  have  become  acquainted  during  the 
past  two  years,  the  Boxer  movement.  It  is  impossibla  within 
the  limits  of  our  time,  to  give  a  history  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  has  a  history  of  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Origin¬ 
ally  established  for  the  purpose  of  securing  mutual  proteotion 

to  the  inhabitants  of  dltferent  villages  throughout  theoouotry 
against  bands  of  robbers  and  marauders.  In  its  recent  de¬ 
velopment  it  took  to  itself  a  new  phase,  which  it  declared  in 
these  words;  ‘‘Establish  the  empire;  exterminate  the  for¬ 
eigner;”  and  the  extermination  of  the  foreigner  was  regarded 
as  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the  establishment  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  Empress  Dowager  saw  in  this  movement,  from  the 
very  inception  of  its  recent  development,  a  means  of  aooom- 
plishing  that  which  she  feared  she  could  not  aooomplish  in 
any  other  way,  namely,  checking  the  termination  of  the 
fearful  political  and  commercial  aggressions  by  foreign 
nations  which  bad  been  disturbing  China  for  so  many  years. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  into  remoter  antiquity,  and  to 
consider  the  opium  war,  and  other  irritating  causes  of  that 
kind;  it  is  enough  to  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
which  the  Chinese  have  been  occupying  for  the  last  few 
years,  in  order  to  understand  the  situation. 

A  DARALLEL  IN  POINT 

Let  US  imagine  the  United  States  of  America,  this  coun¬ 
try  which  we  so  dearly  love,  and  of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud;  on  our  Western  seaboard,  we  have  a  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  porta.  Japan,  that  rising, progressive  country  of  the  East, 
comes  across  the  Pacific  and  lays  hold  of  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  as  a  coaling  station.  China,  when  she  recovers 
from  her  present  troubles,  comes  over  and  takes  the  port  of 
Seattle,  in  order  to  prevent  anti-Chinese  atrocities  in  this 
country  in  the  future.  Great  Britain  comes  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  appropriates  the  port  of  New  York  with  several  ad¬ 
jacent  counties,  and  says  she  wishes  to  increase  her  commer¬ 
cial  interests,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  our  own  at  the 
same  time,  of  course.  And  France  and  Germany  and  Russia 
either  do  the  same  thing  or  talk  among  themselves  about 
the  dismemberment  of  the  United  States.  How  long  do  you 
think  that  we  would  put  up  with  thatsort  of  thing?  If  Iknow 
the  American  people,  I  am  Pure  of  this,  that,  to  a  man,  to  a 
woman,  to  a  child,  we  would  rise  in  the  might  of  our  indig¬ 
nation  and  determine  that  the  thing  should  not  be.  If  neces¬ 
sary  we  would  sweep  the  foreigner  into  the  sea. 

And  yet  bow  easy  it  is  for  us  to  sit  comfortably  here  at 
home  and  condemn  those  Chinese,  with  a  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation,  for  doing  precisely  the  thing  that  we  should  have 
blamed.ourselves  for  not  doing,  had  we  been  in  their  circum¬ 


stances.  Of  course,  they  went  at  it  in  a  barbarous  way. 
They  violated  every  principle  of  international  law,  and  of  in¬ 
terracial  courtesy,  but  then  Ihey  bad  been  tremendously  pro¬ 
voked.  Then  think  of  the  railroads.  The  Chinese  are  not  a 
far-sighted  race,  able  to  look  Into  the  dim  and  distant  future 
and  see  the  ultimate  advantage  to  the  empire  from  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  the  railroad.  They  see  only  the  hard,  cruel  facts 
of  the  present.  Here  goes  the  railroad  from  one  point  to 
another.  At  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  along  both  sides,  there 
are  thousands  of  carters,  boatmen,  donkey  drivers  and  wheel 
banow  men,  busily  engaged  in  carrying  gcods  and  pas;  engers 
from  place  to  place,  making  an  excellent  livelihood.  The  rail 
road  goes  through;  their  occupation  is  gone;  starvation 
stares  them  in  the  face.  On  this  side  and  that,  here  a  city 
and  there  a  town,  formerly  prosperous,  growing,  now  gone 
down  in  commercial  ruin,  simply  becaure  the  railroad  has 
left  it  on  one  side.  And  there  go  those  steel  rails  ruthlessly 
over  the  graves  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Chinese,  the  most 
sacred  spots  in  tbe  world  to  them.  And  thev  hear  the  story, 
and  many  of  them  believe  it  too,  that  everywhere  that  rail¬ 
road  goes,  every  tie  has  to  be  planted  on  the  body  of  a  little 
Chinese  child,  if  the  railroadd  is  to  be  a  success.  Foolish  and 
superstitious,  of  course  it  is,  but  can  you  expect  anything 
better  of  a  people  not  more  broadly  enlightened  than  the  Chi¬ 
nese  have  been.  The  marvelous  thing  is,  not  that  they  did 
something,  but  that  they  bad  not  done  it  lung  ago;  and  while 
we  may  condemn  the  Chinese  for  going  at  it  in  the  way  in 
whioh  they  did,  in  all  fairness,  before  we  condemn  them  too 
severely,  let  us  consider  the  tremendous  provocation  under 
which  they  actually  had  sutfered,  and  that  further  provoca¬ 
tion  under  which  they  believed  themselves  to  have  suffered. 

CREDULITY’  OF  THE  BOXERS 
The  Boxers  realized  from  the  beginning  that  they  had  be¬ 
hind  them  the  imperial  sanction.  They  had  also  other  means 
of  working  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people.  They  bad  the 
exercises  with  the  knife  and  with  the  sword,  about  whioh 
we  have  heard  so  much;  and  they  had  also  vaiious  hypnotic 
exercises,  incantations  and  prostrations.  We  could  reoognize 
a  Boxer  by  the  great  lump  which  he  had  raised  In  the  middle 
of  his  forehead  by  his  frequent  bumping  of  bis  head  on  the 
ground.  By  this  and  other  mears  they  threw  themselves  into 
a  trance  condition  in  which  they  telievtd  themselves  invul¬ 
nerable.  When  they  had  to  a  measure  discredit6d;[,tbemielves 
by  their  failure  to  accomplish  that  which  they  had  set  out  to 
accomplish,  certain  Chinese  officials  said  to  the  Boxer  leaders 
‘‘If  you  really  believe  you  are  invulnerable,  just  draw  up  in 
line  over  yon  der,  and  let  my  soldiers  fire  on  you.”  The  Boxer 
leader  said:  ‘‘All  right.”  He  drew  up  his  men  in  line;  they 
went  through  their  incantations  and  prostrations;  believed 
themselves  invulnerable;  the  soldiers  fired  their  rifies,  and 
the  natural  result  followed,  most  of  the  Boxers  fell  dead.  But 
there  was  a  very  simple  explanation  ready.  Ail  that  the  Boxer 
leader  had  to  say  was:  ‘‘Ob,  there  was  something  left  out  of 
our  exercises  to  day,  there  was  one  little  omission  in  the  in¬ 
cantations,  and  that  spoiled  the  whole  thing,”  and  the  com¬ 
mon  people  accepted  the  explanation,  about  as  readily  as 
many  Americans  accept  the  explanations  of  cures  that  do  not 
work. 

The  first  attacks  made  by  these  Boxers  were  upon  our 
native  Christians;  and  the  question  has  naturally  arisen: 
‘‘Why  was  this?  Was  it  because  they  were  Christians,  or 
was  it  for  some  other  reason?”  1  will  state  two  or  three  facts 
and  I  think  your  conclusion  will  agree  with  mine,  that  this 
was  notdistlnotively  an  anti-Christian, or  an  anti-missionary, 
movement,  but  that  it  was  distinctively  an  anti^foreign 
movement,  and  that  our  native  Christians  suffered  primarily 
not  because  they  were  Christians, butoecause  of  their  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  foreigner.  The  one  charge  laid  at  their  door 
except  in  a  few  local  instances,  was  simply  this;  Tbey  have 
followed  foreign  nations;  not  a  foreign  creed,  but  foreign 
nations,  that  is,  they  had  tried  to  insinuate  foreign  political 
influence  everywhere  throughout  the  empire,  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  empire  itself,  in  other  words,  they  had  been 
traitors,  rtow.as  an  actual  fact,  there  were  no  more  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  empire  than  our  native  Chiistians. 

FEELING  TOWARDS  MISSIONARIES 

But  the  charge  came  about  in  this  way.  The  natutal 
Chinaman  has  no  conosption  whatever  of  absolutely  disinter¬ 
ested  kindness.  He  sees  tbe  missionary  coming  from  a  foreign 
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laD'1,  leaving  behind  the  comforts  of  his  home.endaring  trials 
and  privations,  going  aboat  trying  to  win  this  one  and  that 
one  into  a  sooiety,  which  he  la  forming.  He  asks  himsell: 
,‘Wbat  does  it  mean?”  It  may  mean  one  of  three  things, 
either  that  be  ia  trying  to  make  money, or  that  he  is  trying  to 
gain  fame,  or  that  he  is  trying  to  viin  political  inflaence  in 
some  way.  The  Chinaman  watches  the  foreigner  as  he  goes 
about  from  place  to  place.  Here  he  establishes  a  school,  there 
a  church,  a  chapel,  a  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  bethinks, 
that  is  certainly  a  curious  way  to  make  money,  to  spend  it  in 
that  fashion.  It  can’t  be  that.  Again  he  watches  him,  and 
here  he  is  stoned,  and  therft  they  yell,  “devil”, after  him,  and 
over  younder  they  say, ‘kill  kill,’  that  is  surely  a  curious  kind 
of  fame  to  covet,  It  can’c  be  that.” 

“I  have  it,”  the  Chinaman  says:  “that  man’s  govern¬ 
ment  is  behind  him.  They  have  sent  him  out  here  and  given 
him  this  money  and  told  him  to  go  around  and  establish  these 
institutions,  and' buy  away  the  hearts  of  our  people;  and  by 
and  by,  when  be  gets  enough  of  them,  be  Is  going  to  establish 
a  new  and  foreign  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Chinese 
empire.”  And  very  naturally  the  Chinaman  says;  “The  for¬ 
eigner  must  go,  and  the  native  Christians  associated  with 
him  in  this  conspiracy  must  go  also.’”  In  this  we  find  a  very 
simple  explanation  of  the  troubles  of  two  years  ago, 

ALL  FOREIGNERS  IN  ONE  CLASS 

The  Boxersmade  veiy'.llttle  distlnctiou  between  us  and 
our  native  Christians.  We  were  all  *  devils.”  We  foreigners 
ourselves  were  "devils  of  the  [first  order;”  the  native  con* 
verts  were  "devils  of  [the  seoond  order,”  our  'servants  were 
"devils  of  the  third  order,”  and  against  these  three  classes  of 
"foreign  devils”  they  directed  an  equal  degree  of  hatred  and 
an  equal  [determination  to  exterminate  us  wherever  they 
went,  they  attacked  not  merely  the  native  Christians  and 
the  missionaries,  but  every  foreigner  whom  they  oould  find, 
and  every  Chinaman  who  had  had  even  the  remotest  i;on- 
neotion  with  the  foreigner,  They  came  up  to  the  city  of 
Peking,  and  after  they  bad  destroyed  the  homes  and  other  In¬ 
stitutions,  connected  with  the  foreign  establishments,  they 
went  down  to  the  southern  city  and  found  there  a  shop  which 
had  formerly  sold  foreign  drugs.  The  people  on  both  sides  of 
this  shop, seeing  that  the  wind  was  blowing  very  strongly, ran 
out  of  their  shops  and  cried: 

"Don’t  do  anything  to  day!  Don’t  you  see  bow  the  wind 
is  blowing?  If  you  set  fire  to  one  building  our  buildings  will 
ail  go,  too!”  But  the  Boxers  said: 

"Don’t  be  alarmed.  Just  [lemembei  that  we  have  been 
divinely  commissioned  for  the  establishment  of  the  empire, 
and  that  we  have  superhuman  power;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
stand  in  front  of  these  buildings,  speak  our  word,  and  this 
building  will  go  up  in  smoke  and  flame;  but  the  buildings  on 
both  sides  will  remain  absolutely  unharmed.”  And  so  no  at¬ 
tempt  wasmsde  at  interference.  The  Boxers  stood  In  front  of 
the  building:  they  set  fire  to  the  bull  ling,  and  very  naturally 
it  did  go  up  in  smoke  and  flame;  but  the  wind  that  afternoon 
proved  altogether  too  strong  for  Boxer  inoantations.  It 
carried  the  flimes  to  the  next  building,  and  the  nest,  and  the 
next,  until  they  had  spread  over  a  vast  section  of  the  richest 
mercantile  portion  of  the  city  of  Peking,  and  finally  set  fire 
to  the  great  central  imperial  gate  of  the  olty,  and  burned  one 
of  the  towers  of  that  gate  to  the  ground,  a  thing  that  in  any 
ordinary  time  would  have  been  to  the  Chinese  an  omen  of 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  dynasty. 

HATRED  OF  FOREIGN  NAMES 

1  noticed  a  verv  strange  thing  as  1  came  forth  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  on  my  way  home  after  the  siege.  Rid¬ 
ing  along  in  a  rather  unusual  conveyance,  a  United  States 
army  wagon,  drawn  by  good  stalwart  American  mules,  I 
peeped  out  from  under  the  canvas  cover  of  the  wagon,  and 
noticed  along  the  street  shops  that  formerly  sold  foreign 
goods.  The  shops  still  stood,  the  goods  were  gone  long  ago. 
and  the  signs  had  been  cut  in  two.  They  had  always  read 
“Yang  Huoa,”  "Foreign  goods,”  but  in  every  .single  instance, 
the  word  "Yang,”  meaninc  “foreign,”  had  been  either 
erased  or  torn  from  the  sign,  indicating  that  the  hatred  of  the 
foreigner  had  extended  even  to  the  name  which  represented 
the  foreigner.  And  it  was  stated  afterwards  on  good  author¬ 
ity.  that  certain  Chinese  who  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  named 
"Yang,”  the  same  sound,  though  a  different  character  with 


a  different  meaning  from  that  which  represented  the  for¬ 
eigner,  were  killed  by  the  Boxers,  aimfly  because  of  the  re¬ 
semblance  in  the  sound  of  their  name  tc  that  of  the  hated 
foreigner.  You  can  judge  from  this  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  anti  foreign  fanaticism  had  gone.  It  had  passed 
beyond  all  reason,  and  become  simply. the  mad  determination 
to  destroy  us,  and  all  who  were  associated  with  us. 

TEARING  UP  THE  RAILROAD 
When  the  Boxers  bad  oome  through  the  province  of 
Shantung,  killing  many  of  our  native  Christians,  driving 
others  before  them,  and  destroying  the  property  of  all,  they 
came  to  the  province  oi  Chihli,  and  norths  of  the  provincial 
capital,  Paotingfu,  110  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Peking. 
There  they  found  the  lailroad,  tore  that  up,  thus  cutting  off 
the  retreat  of  our  missionary  friends  in  Paotiegfu,  who  after¬ 
wards  perished  there.  The  Boxers  oame  on  to  Peking,  found 
the  railroad  leading  to  Tien  Tsin,  tore  that  up,  thus  cutting 
off  our  retreat,  and  preventing  the  airival  of  reinforcements 
from  Tien  Tsin.  We  felt  that  it  was  high  time  to  be  doing 
something,  so  we  consulted  Minister  Conger.  He  said  to  us: 

"I  cannot  divide  up  my  ,  fifty-three  marines  ami  send 
them  around  to  the  different  compounds,  in  various  parts  of 
the  olty.  (A  compound  is  a  walled  enclosure  containing  build¬ 
ings.  Each  mission  had  one  or  more.)  "You  will  have  to 
gather  together  in  some  one  place  near  to  the  legations,  and 
there  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you.  But  you  might  as  well, 
first  as  last,  cut  yourselves  off  from  your  native  Christians. 
Y'ou  cannot  save  them.”  Now  Minister  Conger  was  more 
sympathetically  appreciative  of  missionary  work  than  any 
of  the  other  ministers,  but,  not  knowing,  valuing  or  loving 
our  native  Christiana  as  we  did,  he  could  say  that  in  com¬ 
parative  cold  blood.  We  said,  "We.  cannot  oo  that.  We 
must  save  thoee  native^  Christians,  if  ..we  are  to  save  our¬ 
selves.”  And  ne  finally  said: 

“Very  well,  I  will  do  the  best  I. can.  ‘  Gather  together  in 
the  Methodlst'.Mission  compound”  (whicu  was  the  largest  of 
all  the  mission  compounds,  and  the  nearest  to  the  legations), 
“and  I  will  grant  you  twenty  marines  for  your  proteotion.” 
He  also  secured  for  us  the  loan  of  ten  rifles  from  the  British 
legation,  which  ten  of  us  missionaries  shouldered  and  went 
on  guard  along  with  the  marines. 

IN  ONE  COMPOUND  WAITING 

On  the  8th  of  June,  we  left  our  homes,  and  gathered  in 
the  Methodist  Mission;; compound,  taking  with  us  about 
five  hundred  native  Christians.  We  at  once  set  about 
the  work  of  fortification.  The  '  compound  was  a  large 
one,  containing  a  great  church,  which  would  seat  about 
1,600  people.  It  had  a  low  galvanized  iron  roof  with  a  parapet 
about  the  edge,  where  we  prepared  positions  for  sharpshoot¬ 
ers.  We  bricked  up  the  windows  [and  doors,  and  there  pre¬ 
pared  other  saoh  positions.  Round  about  the  church  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  compound,  we  dug  broad  and  deep  trenches, 
and  beside  them  strung  up  great  quantities  of  barbed  wire,  an 
article  with  which  the  Chinese  are  not  quite  so  familiar  as 
Americans  are.  You]  will  readily  understand  that  these 
preparations  were  against  the  Boxer8:not  against  the  Imperial 
troops.  Should  the  Imperial  troops  be  against  us,  they  would 
plant  tueir  cannon  on  the  great  city  wall,  300  yards  to  the  south 
of  us,  rake  our  whole  compound  and  soon  render  it  untenable. 
But  the  Boxers,  in  their  hatred  of  everything  foreign,  were 
oonfining  themselves  to  the  use  oi  the  knife  and  the  swoid, 
and  we  did  not  greatly  fear  those  weapons  of  warfare  as  long 
as  we  bad  a  few  rifles.  It  was  curious  how  quickly  they  got 
over  their  scruples  when  the  Empress  Dowager  opened  her 
arsenals  and  magazines  to  them,  and  allowed  them  to  help 
themselves!  They  did  so  liberally,  and  used  the  foreign  aims 
and  ammunition  against  us  freely  during  the  siege. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  this  work,  on  the  13th  of  June 
began  to  occur  the  most  awful  events  with  which  1  have  ever 
had  any  connection.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  as  we  came 
forth  from  the  supper  table,  the  cry  of  fiie  was  raised,  and 
looking  toward  the  gieat  street  of  the  city,  not  far  away,  we 
saw  smoke  and  flame  coming  from  the  Methodist  Street 
Chapel.  The  Boxers  bad  come  in  from  the  southern  city  and 
bad  begun  their  work  of  destruction.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  We  hurried  the  women  and  children  into  the  church. 
Oui  oaptaio  of  marines  ordered  half  a  dozen  of  his  man  to 
charge  out  through  the  little  street  on  which  the  mission  was 
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located.  They  encountered  a  great  crowd  oJ  Chinese:  surg¬ 
ing  down  our  way  intent  on  destroying  us,  but  so  fierce  was 
the  charge  of  thos§  six  American  marines,  that  they  drove 
back  the  crowd  of  Chinese  who  came  no  more  our  way  that 
night,  except  as  a  few  individuals  stole  about  our  borders, 
trying  to  set  fire  to  our  buildings.  We.  from  our  positions 
about  the  walls  of  the  compound  and  on  the  roof  of  the 
church,  were  able  to  prevent  any  such  incendlaryl  attack. 
But  during  that  long  night  as  we  occupied  those  elevated 
positions,  we  were  compelled  to  watch,  here,  there,  over  yon¬ 
der,  all  around  that  great  city,  fierce  conflagrations  burst¬ 
ing  up  to  heaven,' burning  with  a  great  flame'for  a  long  time, 
and  finally  dying  away  to  a  dull  glow,  and  we  knew  that  our 
homes  and  all  they  bad  contained,  our  schools,  chapels, 
churches,  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  were  going  down  in 
utter  ruin. 

HORROR  BEYOND  DESCRIPTION 

We  suspected  something  infinitely  wor'^e  than  this,  in 
comparison  with  which  these  material  losses  dwindled  into 
absolute  insignifioance.  And  the  next  dayjand  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  our  suspicions  proved  to  be  only  too  well  founded,  as 
there  came  in  from  all  sides  parents  without  children,  chil¬ 
dren  without  parents,  husbands  without  wives,  and  wives 
without  husbands,  the  mere  straggling  remnant  of  our  native 
church.  At  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  remained 
outs'de  of  the  Methodist  Mission  lost  their  lives,  as  the  Boxers 
went  about  followed  by  bands  of  Chinese  soldiers  to  prevent 
interference,  and  they  followed  by  a  mob,  and  everywhere 
they  went  they  burned  and  pillaged  and  massacred,  carrying 
black  lists  by  means  of  which  they  searched  out  every  native 
Christian,  and  every  Chinaman  who  had  had  any  connection 
with  the  foreigners.  And  whenever  they  found  them,  they 
out  them  down,  hacked  them  to  pieoe8;thr6w  their  bodieson 
the  street,  or  carried  them  off  into  the  darkness  of  that  awful 
night,  for  some  more  exquisite  torture  in  a  Boxer  camp. 

The  horror  of  that  time  simply  defies  description.  It  was  a 
blessed  thing  for  us  that  we  all  had  something  to  do,  and 

bad  to  be  Incessantly. at  it,  or  1  think  some  minds  must  have 
given  way  under  the  strain  of  the  anxiety  and  the  agony  of 
that  time.  But  we  did  have  somethlng’to  do,  and  we  kept  at 
it  down  to  the  19tb  of  the  month,  when  the  final,  so  much 
needed, warning  was  given  to  us.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
word  came  from  the  American  legation  that  ail  the  ministers 
in  Peking  bad  been  ordered  to  leave  that  city  within 
twenty  four  hours.  The  forts  at  Taku  bad  been  demanded  in 
surrender  by  the  foreign  admirals,  and  we  must  go.  Go 
where?  Go  how?  We  missionaries  were  positively  certain  that 
should  foreigners  try  to  issue  forth  through  the  gates  of  the 
city  on  our  way  to  Tien  Tsin,  every  one  of  us  would  be  out 
down,  and  our  native  Christians  taken  with  us  or  left  behind 
would  share  the  same  fate.  The  ministers  were  not  so  sure 
of  that.  They  still  had  a  little  confidence  in  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  they  decided  to  go  In  a  body  the  next  morning 
to  the  Tsung  li  Yamen,  the  Stale  Depaitment  of  China,  to 
arrange  for  an  escort  to  Tien  Tain.^Baron  von  Kotteler,  the 
German  minister,  with  his  interpreter,  were  the  only  ones  to 
go;  and  when  they  bad  gone. we  in  the  Methodist  Mission  ab¬ 
solutely  at  our  wits’  end,  could  simply  gather  together  In  a 
little  room,  go  on  our  knees  and  beseech  the  Lord  either  to 
open  some  door  of  escape,  or  permit  us  to  glorify  Him  in  our 
dyiog. 

IMMEDIATE  ANSWER  TO  PRATER 

The  answer  came  immediately.  There  was  brought  into 
our  compound, wounded  almost  to  the  death,  that  German  in¬ 
terpreter,  shot  down  on  the  street,  just  able  to  crawl  to  our 
borders,  picked  up  and  brought  in,  and  be  told  ua  the  awful 
tale  of  the  foul  murder  on  the  streata  of  Peking,  by  Imperial 
Chinese  troops  of  the  German  Mlnisler,  Baron  von  Ketteler, 
That  death,  so  sad  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  yet  unquestion¬ 
ably  proved  the  deliverance  of  all  the  rest  of  us.  It  roused 
the  ministers  to  a  realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
There  was  no  more  talk  of  going  to  Tien  Tsin;  there  was  just 
one  question:  How  shall  we  defend  ourselves  in  the  city  of 
Peking  until  help  arrives,  or  the  last  man  falls? 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  go 
to  the  legations.  But  again,  our  native  Christians  were  not 
wanted, and  again  we  had  to  plead  tor  them, and  again  we  pre¬ 
vailed.  We  were  told  to  take  them  along;  and  leading  800  of 
them  througb;tbree  quarters  of  a  mile  of  city  streets,  not 


knowing  at  what  instant  the  Chinese  might  open  fire  on  both 
sides,  we  placed  tbem  along  with  1,800  Roman  Catholic 
refugees,  in  the  grounds  oonneoted  with  the  palace  of  Prince 
Su,and  then  just  across  the  moat  from  the  British  legation,  a 
place  which  must  be  protected  if  the  legation  was  to  be  de¬ 
fended,  we  went  into  the  legations.  At  onue  the  question 
arose:  What  about  the  things;  we.  had  left  behind  in  the 
Methodist  Mission?  The  little  store  of  clothing  which  we  had 
saved  from  cur  homes  bsfore  they  were  destroyel,  the  small 
supply  of'food  which  we  had  laid  up.  Those  things  might  be 
indispensable  a  little  later.  We  asked  the  American  marines 
if  they  would  go  back  with  us  to  secure  tbem.  They  said 
they  would  not.  They  were  no  cowards;  they  were  brave 
men,  and  proved  it  over  and  over  again  during  those  summer 
months;  but  from  any  point  of  view  of  military  judgment, 
it  was  an  altogether  unsafe  thing  to  do  and  they  would  not 
do  it. 

BRAVERY  OF  DR.  AMENT 

One  of  our  number,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ament,  of  the  American 
Board  Mission,  about  whom  you  have  doubtless  read  many 
things  which  are  not  true,  without  saying  anything  to  any 
one  else,  took  witb.him  one  Chinese,  servant, 'and  went  back 
through  those  city  streets,  found  the  Methodist  Mission  still 
undisturbed,  went  in,  brought  out  his  bioyole  and  rode  back 
to  the  British  legation.  We  said  to  ourselves:  “If  one  man 
can  do  that,  others  can  do  it  also,”  so  we  gathered  together 
fifteen  or  twenty  missionaries,  fifty  or  sixty  native  Chris¬ 
tians,  ropes  and  poles  for  carrying  goods,  and  spears  and  rifles 
for  defending  ourselves,  and  went  once  more  across  the  city. 
Coming  over  in  the  morning,  passing  ^ack  that  afternoon, 
we  had  to  pass  within  120  yards  of  cne  of  the  great  gates  of 
the  city.  On  the  tower  of  tnat  gate,  and  at  its  foot,  there 
were  hundredsof  Chinese  soldiers  fully  armed  with  the  foreign 
rifle.  They  had  already  manifested  tbeir  determination  to 
destroy  us  in  their  attack  on  the  German  minister  and  his  in¬ 
terpreter,  and  before  the  afternoon  was  over  they  had  begun 
the  general  attack'at  the  Austrian  legation,  not  a  half  mile 
away,  and  bullets  were  flying  all  about  us.  tint  during  that 
long  afternoon  we  were  permitted  to  go  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth  through  those  city  streets,  carrying  to  a  place  of 
safety  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  things  which  we  bad  left  be¬ 
hind  us. 

ONE  MISSIONARY  AGAINST  A  MOB 

While  we  were  doing  this,  we  placed  one  of  our  number, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stelle,  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  as  a  sentinel, 
one  man  with  a  rifle.  A  hundred  and  twenty  yards  away 
were  hundreds  of  Chinese  soldiers,  with  their  rifles,  jet  when 
any  one  oame  through  the  gate  who  looked  suspioious,  Mr, 
Stelle  challenged  him,  and  if  be  could  not  give  a  good  account 
of  himself  ordered  him  back  out  of  the  gate.  The  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon  there  suddenly  appeared  in  the  gate  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  very  rough  looking  characters  evidently  bent  on 
mischief.  He  afterwards  told  us  that  when  he  saw  them  his 
heait  stopped  beating  for  an  instant.  What  should  he  do? 
What  could  he  do?  Evidently  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was. 
that  which  carried  the  day  for  us  over  and  over  again  that 
summer,  to  try  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand.  He  ordered 
those  men  to  stop.  They  did  not  stop  but  came  right  on.  He 
picked  up  bis  rifle,  aimed  at  tbem  and  ordered  tbem  to' go 
back.  They  stopped,  hesitated  an  instant, then. broke  and  fled 
out  of  tbe  city  gate,  and  we  were  saved. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  experiences  of  that  afternoon, 
and  see  our  littlejoompany  plying  back  and  forth  about  that 
so  necessary  work,  that  great  crowd  of  ^Chinese  soldiers  and 
the  mob,  thirsting  for  our  blood,  and  the  bullets  flying  about 
us,  the  more  I  think  of  those  things,  the^more  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  am  I  that  nothing  except  a  very  special  divine  Provi¬ 
dence  kept  US  from  our  destruction  that  afternoon.  God 
knew, for  God  uses  human  means  to  aooompllsh  His  purposes, 
how  absolutely  indispensable  to  us  were  those  things  which 
we  were  gathering  in,  and  by  His  almighty  band,  He  held  off 
those  Chinese,  until  we  had  accomplished  our  work;  and  then 
we  were  shut  in,  and  went  no  more  out  for  eight  weeks. 

We  had  neaily  four  thousand  people  to  feed.  By  our  own 
foresight  we  had  provided  perhaps  enough  for  one  week.  Had 
any  one  told  us  that  we  should  be  there  for  eight  weeks,  we 
would  have  cried  with  one  voice;  “Impossible.”  With  man 
it  was  impossible:  with  God, all  things  are  possible.  When  we 
first  gathered  in,  it  was  thought  that  all  we  could  hold  was  th 
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British  legation,  6ve  or  six  aores  in  area.  The  marines  ot  the 
different  nationalities  were  gathered  in  from  their  different 
legations  in  more  than  half  a  panic  to  hold  that  little  strip  of 
territory.  Had  those  counsels  prevailed,  I  should  not  have 
been  here  telling  you  this  story  to  night,  neither  would  you 
ever  have  heard  it  from  any  other  human  lips.  Providen* 
tially  they  did  not  prevail.  Before  the  Chinese  bad  discovered 
our  mistake,  we  had  discovered  it.  and  the  soldiers  were  sent 
back  to  retake  and  hold  those  legations,  until  it  should  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  them  up.  We  thus  enclosed  not 
only  the  British  legation  but  the  American,  Russian,  Spanish, 
Japanese,  French,  and  German  legations,  also  the  others, 
the  grounds  connected  with  the  palace  of  Prince  8u,  and  in¬ 
tervening  territory,  about  twenty  acres;  in^.all;  and  within 
tbo-e  lines  we  bad  three  foreign  stores.  Two  of  them  were 
soon  burned, by  the  Chinese,  but  from  them  before  they  were 
burned  and  from  the  third,  we  secured  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  canned  Iruits  and  vegetables,  bu  tier,  sugar, ccndensed 
milk,  coffee,  and  the  like. 

FOOD  PROVIDENTIALLY  GIVEN 

Within  our  lines  we  bad  also  three  or  four  Chinese  grain 
shops.  The  owners  had  fled;we  took  possession. and  there  found 
thousands  of  bushels  of  rice,  much  of.it  the  musty  brown 
stuff  that  had  lain  for  years  in  the  Imperial  granaries  ^before 
it  was  sold  out  to  the  common  people.  The  Chinese  have 
learned  to  like  it  because  they  have  had  to  eat  it  for  ages  and 
generations.  We  did  not  have  to  eat  it  long  enough  to  learn 
to  like  it,  but  we  did  learn  to  eat  it.  In  one  of  those  shops 
there  were  from  6ve  to  eight  thousand  bushels  of  first  class 
wheat,  just  in  from  the  province  of  Honan,  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Had  we  been  shut  up  ten  days  earlier  than  we  were  we 
should  not  have  had  a  grain  ot  that  wheat;  there  would  have 
been  no  bread  for  any  of  us  foreigners  for  the  latter  half  of 
the  siege,  and  absolutely  no  food  whatever  for  our  ’native 
Christians  for  that  length  of  time.  In  that  same  grain  shop 
there  were  eleven  mills  to  grind  the  n heat,  fifteen  mules  to 
turn  the  mills,  harness,  sieves,  baskets,  mea8ures,’everythiDg 
that  we  needed  to  set  the  establishment  going  and  to  keep 
those  mills  turning  during  the  summer  months,  grinding  out 
all  the  flour  and  the  cracked  wheat  that  we  needed.  We  also 
bad  given  to  us  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  meat  suoh  as 
it  was.  We  consumed  during  Ibe  siege  between  eighty-five 
and  ninety  horses  and  mules,  including  Mr.  Killie's  Presby¬ 
terian  missionary  mule,  and  quite  a  number  of  race  horses 
belonging  to  the  members  of  the  various  legations.  We  dis¬ 
covered,  as  I  have  often  said,  that  the  better  the  record,  tbe 
tougher  tbe  steak.  But  they  made  very  good  soup.  We.had  also 
a  good  supply  of  fresh  drinking  water.  Peking  is  a  filth 
saturated  city.  Ages  on  ages  of  filth  have  percolated  down 
through  the  soil,  until  1  do  not  think  any  one  could  find  the 
bottom,  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  British  legation  alone,  there 
were  eight  good  wells,  the  water  of  three  of  which  we  could 
drink  unboiled  with  impunity,  and  there  was  plenty  of  it. 
There  were  also  within  our  lines  some  Chinese  coal  shops 
which  provided  all  tbe  fuel  that  we  could  possibly  use. 

Another  question  which  troubled  us  from  the  beginning 
was  that  of  clothing  for  tbe  Chinese  who  were  with  us.  There 
were  nearly  three  thousand  of  them,  and  most  of  them  had 
come  to  us  with  scarcely  a  rag  on  their  backs.  What  should 
we  give  them?  We  bad  scarcely  enough  to  cover  our  own 
backs.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  our  enemies  began  to 
set  fire  to  the  buildings  wbch  lay  adjacent  to  us,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  burning  us  out.  We  fought  tbe  fires,  and  in  so 
doing  learned  tbe  necessity  for  tbe  destruction  of  suoh  build¬ 
ings  as  lay  near  our  walls.  So  we  tore  down  building  after 
building,  and  opened  up  here  and  thete  about  us  Chinese 
shops,  many  of  them  piled  h'gh  with  .great  stacks  of  ready 
made  Chinese  clothing  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  Chinese 
bedding,  and  we  were  able  to  fit  out  our  three  thousand  Chi¬ 
nese  with  all  tbe  clothing  and  tbe  bedding  they  needed  for  all 
summer,  and  had  considerable  left  over. 

SAND  BAGS  BY  THE  THOUSAND 

Our  committee  on  fortifications  told  us  they  must  have 
sand-bags,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  to  build  into  the  barri¬ 
cades,  and  to  lay  along  tbe  top.  for  tbe  protection  of  marines 
and  volunteers.  It  was  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  sand¬ 
bags,  that  did  not  make  them.  Tbe  ladies  were  ready  to  do 
the  work,  but  that  did  not  make  them,  for  we  bad  nothing 
to  make  them  of.  We  rummaged  among  the  boxes  and  bun¬ 


dles  which’we  had  saved,  and  gathered  out  a  p'ece  of  cloth 
here  and  an  old  garment  there,  which  we  tbcught  we  might 
spare  on  a  pinch,  and  they  were  made  up  Into  a  few  dozen 
sand-bags.  But^wbat  did  tliat  amcunt  to?  We  wanted  thou¬ 
sands.  Well,  in  opening  up  those; Cbinsse  shot  s  about  us  ,we 
found  not  all  at  once, but  day  after  day,  just  as  It  was  wanted, 
bundles  and  bales  and  rolls  of  cloth  of  every  description,  cot¬ 
tons,  silks,  satins,  brocades, velvets,  embioideries,  dress  goods, 
suitings,  table  linen,  everything  you  can  imagine.  These  all 
went  the  same  way,  torn  up  or  cut  up,  stitched  on  machines 
found  in  a  Chinese  tailor  shop  near  by,  made  into  bags,  filled 
with  earth,  placed  on  our  fortifications,  and  day  after  day. 
and  night  after  night,  those  bags  saved  tbe  lives  of  our  brave 
maiines  and  volunteers.  It  is  estimated  that  tbe  ladies  made 
at  least  20,000  sand-bags  during  the  siege  and  those  that  were 
not  used  for  sand  were  used  for  fiour. 

HEALTH  AND  LIFE  PRESERVED 
But  if  this  provision  was  wonderful.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  God’s  protection  of  us  was  equally  mar¬ 
velous,  In  an  ordinary  year,  one  of  our  worst  enemies  would 
have  been  tbe  North  China  summer.  June  is  usually  hot, 
with  a  very  dry  heat;  that  year  June  was  neither  hot  nor  dry ; 
July  is  usually  hot  with  a  very  wet  heat;  that  year  July  was 
neither  hot  nor  wet.  And  August  followed  July’s  good  ex¬ 
ample,  giving  us  such  a  summer  as  Peking  bad  not  seen  in 
fifty  years.  And  the  allied  troops, ooming  for  our  relief  in  tbe 
middle  of  August,  instead  of  having  to  plough  through  knee 
deep  and  hub  deep  mud,  be  a  month  about  it,  lose  half  their 
men  by  tbe  way,  arrive  utterly  exhausted,  to  find  us  all 
perished,  they  were  able  to  come  through  in  ten  days  with¬ 
out  let  or  hindrance,  arrive  in  good  oondition'and  find  us  still 
in  tbe  land  of  the  living.  And  not  only  so,  but  consider  for  a 
moment  our  sanitary  condition,  and  you  will  see  bow  invalu¬ 
able  was  this  phenomenal  weather.  Through  the  midst  of  our 
lines  ran  the  moat,  a  dry  ditch  most  of  the  summer.  On  its 
banks  we  bad  to  empty  everything  in  the  way  of  garbage  and 
refuse  from  the  legations  and  from  the  Chinese  quarters,  and 
it  all  bad  to  stay  there.  Between  us  [and  tbe  enemy  there 
lay  decaying  during  those  summer  months,  dozens  of  car¬ 
casses  of  animals  and  men.  They  bad  to  remain  there;  we 
could  not  remove  them.  Consider  for  an  instant,  these  re¬ 
volting  details  and  you  will  be  amazed  with  us  that  there 
was  no  plague,  no  pestilence/ that  not  a  single  adult  for¬ 
eigner  died  of  disease  during  the  siege,  and  but  a  few  of  tbe 
very  youngest  of  tbe  little  foreign  obildren.  And  not  a  single 
missionary  was  struck  down  by  di-ease,  by  shot  or  by  shell, 
and  not  one  has  died  as  tbe  result  of  tbe  siege. 

FLAMES  ADD  TO  THE  DANGER 
I  have  already  Indicated  that  we  had  to  fight  fire.  The 
Chinese  were  perfectly  fiendish  in  their  ingenuity  in  devising 
means  to  burn  us  out.  They  would  come  up  under  cover  of 
buildings  that  separated  them  from  us,  bring  great  quantities 
of  kerosene  oil,  pour  it  on  tbe  woodwork  of  buildings  near 
our  walls,  set  fire  to  them,  and  of  course  they  would  go  up  in 
a  terrific  oonfiagration.  Tbe  worst  of  all  tbe  fires  was  in  the 
great  Han  Lin  Library,  a  great  collection  of  buildings,  lying 
just  to  the  north  of  the  British  legation.  This  was  the  great 
repository  of  all  the  literary  treasures  of  the  Chinese,  the 
place  looked  up  to  with  awe  and  reverence  by  all  China's 
scholars  There  lay  that  great  encyclopedia  of  over  22,000  vol¬ 
umes,  which  bad  never  been  printed,  but  existed  only  in 
writing,  tens  of  thousands  of  other  valuable  books,  the  blocks 
from  which  they  bad  been  printed  and  might  be  piloted 
again, ard;tbousand8  of  tbe  essays  which  had  competed  success¬ 
fully  in  tbe  highest  literary  contests  of  tbe  empire  for  many 
generations.  As  we  looked  off  there,  we  said  to  ourselves, 
“There  is  no  need  of  worrying  about  that  quarter,  If  there  is 
anything  in  this  world  that  the  Chinese  reverence,  it  is  their 
literature,  as  handed  down  by  their  ancestors.  They  will 
never  couch  that,  so  we  need  not  touch  it,’’ 

But  one  day,  to  our  horror, when  tbe  wind  was  blowing  a 
perfect  hurricane  from  tbe  north,  we  discovered  that  they 
did  not  reverence  their  literature  as  much  as  we  thought  they 
did.  It  was  nowhere  as  compared  with  tbeir  desire  to  gat  at 
us.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fierce  wind. they  had  sat  fire  to 
tbe  whole  establishment,  and  great  billows  of  smoke  and 
flame  were  rolling  right  over  in  the  direction  of  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald's  residence,  just  over  tbe  wall  from  the  Han  Lin 
Library.  When  we  saw  that  fire,  backed  up  by  that  wind, 
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we  just  about  gare  up  hope.  However,  we  gathered  together 
our  “iDternational  Bucket  Brigade,’'  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  at  least  sixteen  nationalities  and  of  all  ranks  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  life,  using  everj  uten&il  that  was  ever  made^lfor  any 
purpose,  tried  to  hght  the  fire.  That  fight  would  have  been 
vain  bad  not  God  fought  the  wind.  At  the  very  height  of 
the  fire,  when  it  seemed  to  us  as  if  we  could  do  nothing,  as 
was  the  case  on  another  occasion,  the  almost  incredible  hap¬ 
pened;  the  wind  changed  its  direction,  carried  the  flames 
away  from  our  buildings,  and  they  were'  saved.  Explain  it 
as  you  will,  by  natural  or  supernatural  explanation,  the  fact 
remains,  attested  by  those  who  were  there.  And  ,I  cannot 
help  but  see  in  it  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us.  While 
we  were  fighting  the  fire  some  of  the  ’marines  bored  a  hole 
through  the  wall,  which  separated  us  from  the  Chinese,  went 
in  through  this  hole,  took  the  Chinese  by  surprise,  drove 
them  out  of  the  southern  court  of  the  Hanlin  Library,  took 
possession  of  that  court  and  of  the  wall  that  separated.it  from 
the  next  court  on  the  north,  strengthened  and  reinforced  that 
wall  until  it  became  one  of  our  strongest  fortifications.  Thus 
had  God  used  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  Him,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  wrath  He  has  restrained. 

MR.  CONGER  ADDS  HIS  TRIBUTE 

Time  vrill  not  permit  me  to  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  great 
work  of  fortification.  You  have  all  beard  of  the  Methodist 
missionary,  Mr.  Gamewell,  a  man  of  inspiring  energy  and  in¬ 
defatigable  zeal,  with  a  fine  knowledge  of  men  and  materials, 
and  technical  skill,  which  placed  him  by  oommon  consent 
at  the  bead  of  this  work.  But  with  all  bis  skill  he  could  have 
done  little,  and  with  all  the  help  we  gave  him,  little  could 
have  been  done,  had  Ic  not  ,been  for  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians.  As  vas  afterward  gracefully  acknowledged  by  Minis¬ 
ter  Conger,  on  behalf  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  bad  it  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  those  Christians,  aespised  and  not 
wanted  natives,  not  one  of  us  would  ever  have  gotten  out 
alive.  Thej  took  hold  and  worked  most  faithfully  and  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  great  task  of  fortifying  the  place;  and  so  those 
whom  we  had  tried  to  save  had  also  beoome  our  saviours. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  was  on  the  city  wall.  This  wall  was  sixty  feet  high 
and  fifty  feet  thick  at  the  top.  There  is  an  inclined  plane  or 
ramp,  leading  up  the  face  of  the  wall  just  south  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  legation.  At  the  top  of  this  ramp  the  American  marines 
threw  up  rude  barricades,  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  cut¬ 
ting  oflf  a  little  section  of  the  wail,  but  this  proved  insuf¬ 
ficient.  One  day,  while  I  was  at  work  at  the  mill,  not  far 
from  the  wall,  I  was  startled  by  a  great  racket  on  the  wall, 
and  looking  through  a  little  window,  1  saw  one  after  another 
Chinese  shells  bursting  in  the  American  barricade.  I  thought 
tiiey  oould  not  stand  that  long.  In  a  moment  or  two  I  saw 
those  American  marines,  one  by  one,  running  down  the 
ramp,  and.oflF  into  the  legation.  I  thought  to  myself,  “Well, 
that  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  American  legation, 
right  close  to  the  wall,  will  have  to  be  given  up.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  legation  will  follow  it.  This  mill  with  its  store  of 
wheat  must  be  abandoned.  The  Chinese  will  place  their  can¬ 
non  in  our  barricade  on  the  city  wall,  and  command  our 
whole  southern  border  as  they  already  command  every  other 
side  of  us,  and  we  cannot  stand  it  two  days.” 

DEATH  SEEWINOLT  NEAR 

Sure  enough,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  I  received  orders  to 
leave  the;mill.  The  legation  was  to  ba  abandoned,  as  I  bad 
anticipated.  With  a  very  heavy  heart,  I  secured  a  cart  and 
mule  and  drew  away  to  a  place  of  safety  the  flour  already 
ground,  and  then  went  back  to  take  away  the  mules  from  the 
mill.  I  thought  I  would  look  once  more  through  that  win¬ 
dow.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  bad  passed.  But  instead  of 
feeing  the  Chinese  up  there,  getting  ready  to  fire  at  us,  I  saw 
those  same  American  marines  once  more  making  their  way 
up  the  ramp  to  the  top  of  that  wall,  followed  by  a  number  of 
British  marines  for  a  reinforcement,  and  they  followed  by  an 
almost  interminable  line  of  our  native  Christians,  each  one 
carrying  a  heavy  sand  big  on  bis  shoulders,  to  be  placed  on 
those  barricades,  that  they  might  be  rendered  as  nearly  Im¬ 
pregnable  as  possible.  For  many  days  and  nights  they  labored 
there,  till  that  became  one  of  our  strongest  fortifioations. 
Why  had  not  the  Chinese  taken  it?  They  had  just  driven  the 
Germans  out  of  a  similar  position,  and  immediately  oome 
over  to  take  possession,  but  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  they 


left  our  position  unoooupied,  although  they  were  within 
thirty  or  forty  feet  of  it.  I  do  not* know.what  superstitious 
fear  may  have  taken  possession  of  them.  They,  may^  have 
feared  that  the  American  marines  were, simply  trying  to  play 
a  trick  on  them;  but  of  this  I  feel  sure,  that  God  knew  bow 
absolutely  indispensable  to  us  was  that  position  on  the  city 
wall,  and  bow  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  us  to  letake 
it  bad  the  Chinese  onoe  taken  possession,  and'by  His  almighty 
band,  He  held  off  those  Chinese  until  our  men  were  able  to 
go  back  and  retake  that  position.  And  they  held  it  to  the  end 
of  the  siege. 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  SIEGE 

Any  story  of  the  siege  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  our  wondeiful  International  Gun,  our  “Betsey.” 
The  only  gun  we  bad  had  was  an  Italian  1-pounder,  while  the 
Chinese  were  burling  at  us  downright  solid  shot  and  shell  and 
shrapnel  weighing  from  three  to  eight  pounds  each,  which 
crashed  through  our  walls  and  roofs,  bursting  everywhere 
about  the  compound,  and  were  incessantly  shrieking  over¬ 
head,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  must  do  something  to  offset  it. 
But  what  could  we  do  with  a  l-pounder?  Next  to  nothing. 
One  day,  our  native  Christians  were  rummaging  in  native 
junk  shops  within  our  lines,  looking  for  pewter  candlesticks 
to  melt  down  into  bullets  for  our’  rifles,  when  they  came 
across  an  old  rusty,  muzzle  loading  cannon,  oast  by  the  British 
sometime  in  the  sixties.  It  was  lacking  one  trunnion,  and  its 
“sight”  was  gone,  but  was  turned  over  to  Mitchell,  our 
American  gunner,  and  he  was  simply  delisbted.  He  strapped 
it  with  a  strong  rope  to  a  huge  block  of  hard  wood  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Banlin  Library,  mounted  in  on  an  extra  pair  of 
Italian  wheels,  and  looked  about  for  ammunition.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  had  brought  up  from  T<en  Tsia  a  lot  of  three  pound 
shells,  but  had  brought  no  oannon.  They  had  thrown  them 
down  a  well  to  keep  them  from  the  Chinese.  They  had  been 
water  soaked,  but  they  were  fished  out.  unloaded,  reloaded,  a 
fuse  attached  that  they  might  be  fired  in  the  muzzle  loader 
and  then  fired.  The  British  armorer  also  cast  a  lot  of  three 
pouad  pewter  balls  out  of  the  candlesticks,  and  “Betsey’’ 
oooasionally  took  a  load  of  old  rusty  nails  or  scrap  iron. 
Whatever  she  took,  she  carried  terror  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  They 
knew  we  had  nothing  larger  than  a  1  pounder,  yet  there  w© 
were  blazing  away  with  a  three  pounder  that  made  a  big  noise. 
These  foreigners  who  oould  make  a  three  pounder  out  of 
nothing,  what  might  they  not  be  up  to  next?  But  if  the 
moral  impression  on  the  Chinese  was  good  for  us,  the  moral 
impression  on  ourselves  was  even  better.  It  had  been  a  time 
of  awful  disoouragement.  And  now  we  had  a  cannon. 
Every  time  we  heard  “Betsey’s”  roar,  we  turned  round  to  one 
another,  with  the  broadest  kind  of  a  grin  and  said:  “That’s 
our  gun.”  And  1  can  tell  you,  it  made  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  where  the  big  noise  was  coming^from  in  those  days 
from  the  enemy’s  guns  or  our  own, 

RELIEF  AT  THE  RIGHT  MOMENT 

The  troops  came  to  our  relief  just  at  the  right  time.  I 
must  not  attempt  to  give  you  the  hopes  and  expectations  and 
disappointments,  which  chased  one  another  over  and  over 
during  those  summer  months;  let  me  simply  say  that  on  the 
14th  of  August,  at  half  past  one  in  the  morning,  after  a  night 
of  terrific  cannonade  and  rifle  fire  from  the  Chinese,  when  I, 
not  being  on  post  or  duty,  had  fallen  asleep,  I  was  awakened 
by  hearing  some  one  say:  “Do  you  hear  that?”  And  listen¬ 
ing,  I  heard  the  “boom,”  “boom,”  of  distant  artillery  and  th© 
“rat-a  tat-tat”  of  the  machine  guns.  1  never  heard  sweeter 
music  in  my  life.  There  was  no  more  sleep  for  anyone  after 
that,  there  was  just  one  question  on  everyone's  lips:  “How 
soon  will  they  get  in?”  Some  people  said,  “to-day,”  others 
said,  “don’t  you  believe  it.  It  will  take  afleast  a  week  .to 
get  in,  through  those  gates,  barricaded  as  they  have 
been  by  the  Chinese,  and  by  that  time  we  shall  all  be 
massacred.”  The  Japanese  and  Russians  were  going  to  be 
the  first  in,  or  at  least  thought  they  were.  They  were  to  at¬ 
tack  the  two  northern  gates  on  the  east  side,  while  the 
Amerioans  and  British  attacked  the  two  southern  gates  on 
the  same  side.  The  Japanese  and  Russians  arrived  first,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  concerted  time,  began  their  attack. 
The  Chinese  guarding  the  southern  gates,  bearing  the  noise 
at  the  north,  and  seeing  no  one  in  front  of  their  gates,  ran 
off  to  the  north  to  help  defend  those  gates,  and  when  the 
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Amerloacs  aad  British  came  to  the  southern  gates,  there  was 
no  one  there  to  oppose  them.  They  crashed  through  the  gates 
with  their  cannon,  some  of  the  Americans  climbed  over  the 
wall,  and  they  were  in  the  city,  the  Amerioaos,  in  first,  but 
having  to  wait  for  orders  from  General  Chaffee,  who  was  be¬ 
hind,  they  were  outstripped  by  the  Britlsh.Indiau  troops  In 
reaching  the  legations.  I  hardly  need  to  tell  you  that  we  gave 
them  a  royal  welcome.  Tboseswarthylndianfaoesbeamedback 
into  our  beaming  faoesas  brightly  and  as  joyfully  as  any  white 
faces  could  possibly  have  done.  Fatigued  as  they  were,  they 
pressed  out  on  all  sides  to  drive  away  the  Chinese,  who  had 
opened  a  fierce  fusilade  wheu  they  saw  our  meD*ooming  in. 
Our  American  marines  on  the  city  wall  were  not  going  to 
be  left  out  of  these  grand  closing  soenes  of  the  siege;  when 
they  saw  the  troops  coming  in  through  the  water  gate,  they 
leaped  over  their  own  barricades,  and  charged  that  mud  hole 
where  the  moat’passes  under  the  Tartar  city  wall,  against  the 
Chinese  on  that  wall.  The  Chinese  also  had  seen  our  troops 
comlng  iri,lost  heart, fled  precipitately  over  one  barricade  after 
another,  for  they  had'nearly  a  dozen,  past  the  great  Central 
Gate;  and  the  Ameiican  'marines  coming  up,  unfurled  the 
Stars  and  Stripe8;on  the  great  ^Central  Imperial  Gate  of  the 
city.  That  was  the  end  of  the  siege,  so  far,as  we  were  con¬ 
cerned,  and  a  most  timely  end  it  was.  Our  ammunition  was 
almost  exhausted;  our  food  supplies  were  running  low;  the 
Chinese  had  been  undermining  our  compound,  and  their  at¬ 
tacks  bad  been  increasing  in  violence  and  desperation  as  the 
days  went  on,  till  It  seemed  as  If  we.oould  not  have  held  out 
a  day  longer.  God  had  brought  the  relief  just  “in  the  nick  of 
time.” 

FORWARD  THE  WATCHWORD  NOW 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  these  things?  So  far  as  the 
political  outcome  is  concerned,  it  has  been  developing  itself 
marvelously.  Eighteen  months  ago,  the  newspapers  were 
saying,  “The  events  of  the  last  summer  and  the  atrocities  of 
the  foreign  troops  which  went  to  the  relief  of  Peking,  have 
turned  back  everything  in  China  at  least  forty  years.”  And 
what  are  they  saying  to-day?  The  very  same  papers  are  say¬ 
ing, “The  evenls  of  the  last  eighteen  months  have*thrown  for¬ 
ward  everything  in  China  at  least  forty  years.”  And  I  think 
the  latter  statement  is  pretty  nearly  correct.  The  Empress 
Dowager  is  back  in  Peking  in  control  of  the  Government. 
Yes.  And  what  is  she  doing?  Issuing  those  very  same  edicts 
of  progress  and  reform  [for  which  she  turned  down  the  Em¬ 
peror  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  putting  behind  them  all 
the  power  of  the  Imperial  government.  What  hath  God 
wrought?  It  is  far  beyond  the  anticipations  "ot  even  the 
moat  sanguine  of  the  friends  of  China,  1  believe  that  we  may 
leave  the. political  future  of  China  in  God’s  hands,  simply 
using  what  Influence  He  gives  us  to  sea  to  it  that  it  Is  a  good 
future.  But  so  far  as  the  missionary  outcome  of  those 
events  is  eonoerned,  we  have  a  very  personal  and  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Since  I  came  home  to  America,  a  few  people 
have  said  to  me, “You  are  not  going  back  to  China,  are  you? 
You  would  not  give  any  more  of  your  life,  or  advocate  the 
saorifioe  of  any  more  missionaries’  lives  to  take  the  Gospel  co  a 
people  who  have  proved  so  unworthy  of  it,  would  you?  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,”  they ‘.have  said,  “1  will  never  give 
another  cent.”  I  have  said,  “And  why  not?” 

“Why  did  we  go  out  to  China  in  the  first  place?  Why 
did  God  send  His  only  begotten  and  well  beloved  Son  into 
the  world,  for  its  [redemption,  for  your  redemption,  and 
mine?  Was  it  because  God  thought  us  worthy?  And  why 
did  Christ  send  His  disciples  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  to  preaob  the  Gospel  to  every  creature?  Because  He 
thought  every  creature  was  worthy.”  You  and  I  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  it  was  simply  the  great,  the  unutterable  un- 
worthiness  of  the  world  which  led  God  to  send  His  Son,  and 
led  that  Son  to  send  His  disciples  into  the  world  for  Its  re¬ 
demption,  lb  is  the  great  crying  need  of  the  heathen  world 
that  calls  to  the  church  and  the  missionary  to-day,  as  it  has 
done  in  all  history.  No  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has 
ever  proved  more  oonclueively  its  need  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  than  the  Chinese  have  proved  it  during  these  last  two 
years,  And  I  thank  God  that  I  have  found  in  so  many  places 
a  renewed  consecration,  a  deepened  and  inteuslfied  enthus¬ 
iasm  in  this  work  of  foreign  missions,  We'are  going  to  turn 
that  seeming  defeat  into  a  glorious  victory.  After  all, was  it  a 
defeat?  Yes,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  .the  crucifixion  of 


the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  defeat.  Satan  and  his  hosts  must 
have  rejoiced  with  a  fiendish  joy  when  Christ  was  nailed  on 
Calvary.  Yet  you  and  I  know  that  seeming  defeat  was  the 
most  magnificient  victory  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

THE  SEED  OP  THE  CHURCH 

So  is  it  going  to  be  again,  and  in  China.  God  will  egain 
cause  the  “blood  of  the  martyrs”  to  prove  “the  seed  of  the 
church,”  and  He  calls  upon  you  and  me  to  water  that  seed, 
to  bring  it  to  its  fruition,  to  gather  it  in  to  the  garner.  If  we 
heed  the  call  of  that  need,  andiwish  to  have  a  part  with  those 
who  suffered  and  with  those  who  died,  God  will  send  us  a 
blessing  in  our  own  souls  and  in  the  home  ohuroh.  If  we  do 
not,  if  we  are  lacking  in  [faith  and  Jove,  I  fear  that  God  will 
send  leanness  into  our  own  souls. 

Has  it  been  a  defeat?  Look  at  it  in  another  way.  Think 
of  the  way  in  which  the  native  Christians  were  regarded  but 
a  little  while  ago,  “rice  Christians.”  Christians  as  long  as 
they  are  given  something  to  eat,  and  no  longer,”  they  were 
called.  And  now?  Any  man  who  has  eyes  and  ears  and  a  oon- 
Bolence  in  looking  across  the  waters  tc  far  off  China,  is  com¬ 
pelled  ,to  see  thousands  of  those  native  Christians,  men, 
women  and  even  little  children,  who  have  endured  not  only 
tbat[80olaI  ostracism,  which  .is  the  lot  of  every  Chinaman 
who  comes  out  and  is  separate  from  his  people  in.becoming  a 
Christian,  but  who  have  endured  the  loss  of  [all.  things,  and 
even  of  life  itself,  that  they  might  give  testimony  to  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  love  for  Him.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  tell  you  stories  of[the  heroic  devotion  of  some  of  those 
native  Christians.  Do  you  think  the  American  church  could 
have  done  better?  I  doubt  it  exceedingly.  And  you  and  I, 
brethren  and  sisters,  do  not  dare,  and  we  cannot  afford,  to  go 
baok  on  suoh  a  record  as  that;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  go  baok  on  it.  We  are  going  to  pour  out  a  larger 
volume  of  love  and  sympathy  and  prayers  and  gifts  than  ever 
before. 

VOICE  OP  THE  MARTYRS 

Oh,  if  we  oould  hear  the  voice  of  the  martyrs  of  Paobingfu 
to-night,  it  would  join  with  the  voice  of  the  Lord  in  His 
great  commission,  and  with  that  voice  which  has  been  com¬ 
ing  across  the  waters,  not  merely  from  the  native  Christian 
and  tbe  missionary,  but  even  from  some  of  the  native  officials 
of  China,  in  that  one  grand,  glorious  word,  “Forward,  for¬ 
ward,  all  along  the  line.”  There  are  waste  places  to  be  built 
up;  there  are  vacant  places  to  be  filled;  and  God  asks  us  for 
our  gifts,  and  He  asks  us  for  tbe  lives  of  those  who  may  be 
able  to  go,  that  tbe  work  may  go  on,  and  the  victory  may  be 
accomplished.  When  God  says  to  His  church,  “Go  forward.” 
oh,  let  not  one  single  soul  sound  a  cowardly  retreat! 

Needs  of  the  Negro  Preacher 

ONE  of  tbe  men  engaged  in  a  Southern  State  in  teaching 
colored  minifters  bow  to  preach,  epeaks  hopefully  of 
the  outlook,  although  he  [sees  the  great  need  that  presents 
itself  at  the  present  time.  He  says: 

‘•The  Negro  preacher  has  a  very  important  and  a  very 
difficult  work  committed  to  him  by  his  God.  The  spiritual 
interests  of  the  whole  Negro  population’ of  this  country  are 
almost  entirely  in  bis  hands.  Not  only  has  God  made  him 
the  spiritual  leader  of  His  people,  but  thpir  incelleotuaJ, 
moral,  social  and  industrial  condition  largely  depend  upon 
him.  When  we  consider  the  present  condition  of  bis  people 
and  their  environments,  we  realizs  somewhat  the  greatness  of 
bis  task.  Most  of  them  are  very  superstitious  and  immoral. 
Tney  have  not  the  centuries  of  Christian  civilization  behind 
them  as  the  white  man;  they  have  low  standards  and  false 
maxims.  Further,  these  people  he  has  been  commissioned  to 
raise  up  are  constantly  thrown  in  contact  with  the  very  worst 
element  of  the  white  men.  Many  of  their  brothers  in  white, 
who  profess  faith  in  the  same  Christ,  do  not  include  them  in 
the  commaodment,  ‘Thou  ahalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy¬ 
self;’  many  who  deal  justly  with  the  white  man,  defraud 
them;  many  influential  white  men,  who  diligently  protect 
the  virtue  of  the  white  women,  labor  and  soheme  to  destroy 
the  virtue  of  tbe  colored  women.  These  things  tend  to  make 
tbe  Negro  more  immoral,  and  greatly  increase  the  difficulty 
of  the  work  of  the  Negro  preacher. 

“The  preacher  is  himself  one  with  his  people;  he  has  the 
same  weaknesses  to  overcome,  and  must  rise  amid  these 
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eame  unfavorable  environments.  He  needs  our  prayers  and 
our  help.  The  John  C.  Martin  Educational  Fund  is  intended 
to  help  meet  (his  need.  The  plan  adopted  is  a  ^ood  one. 
Trained  ministers  are  sent  into  the  held  as  leoturers.  A  lec¬ 
turer  gathers  as  many  colored  ministers  as  possible, ^at  some 
convenient  point,  and  spends  about  two  weeks  seeking  to 
show  them  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  ministry,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  best  methods  of  Scripture  study,  to  teach  them 
how  to  present  the  truth  to  their  people,  and  to  put  into  their 
hands  a  few  books  that  they  especially  need  in  their  work. 
There  are  numbsrs  of  colored  ministers  who  have  had  fairly 
good  training  before  (hey. enter  their  work,  but  they  go  to  a 
people  who  prize  noise  more  than  thought  in  a  sermon,  and 
often  they  give  way  to  the  oiroumstances,  and  get;  in  the 
habit  of  inefficient  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  Those  who 
try  to  sail  up  the  stream  dad  it  hard  work.  In  their  unoom- 
fortable  homes,  with  their  poor  salaries,  and  amid  a  people 
who  desire  noise  more  than  chougbb,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  themselves  properly  equipped.  To  these  brethren 
these  lectures  are  a  God  send.  They  revive  the  old  life,  aud 
send  the  ministers  forth  wiih  a  new  determination  to  work  in 
earnest  for  their  people.'’ 

Death  of  Dr.  T.  DcWitt  Talmage 

THB  FUNERAL  HELD  IN  WASHINGTON  WHERE  HE  DIED — 
THE  BURIAL  IN  GREENWOOD 

Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.  D..  diei  I  last  Saturday 
-1-  night  at  his  residence  in  Washington.  It  had  been  evi¬ 
dent  for  some  days  that  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  and 
the  attending  physicians  so  informed  the  family.  The  patient 
gradually  grew  weaker  until  life  passed  away  so  quietly  that 
even  the  members  of  the  family,  all  of  whom  were  watching 
at  the  bedside,  hardly  knew  that  he  had  gone.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  cause  of  death  was  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Talmage  was  in  poor  health  nben  Le  went  to  Mexico 
for  a  vacation  and  rest  six  weeks  ago.  He  was  then  suffering 
from  influenza  and  serious  catarrhal  conditions.  Since  his 
return  to  Washington  some  time  ago  he  had  been  quite  ill. 
Until  Thursday,  however,  fears  for  his  death  were  not  enter¬ 
tained.  The  last  rational  words  uttered  by  Dr.  Talmage 
were  on  the  day  preceding  the  marriage  of  his  daugbter,  when 
nesaid:  “Of  course  I  know  you,  Maud.”  At  Dr.  Talmage’s 
bedside,  besides  nis  wife,  were  these  members  of  his  family  — 
The  Rev.  Frank  De  Wilt  Talmage,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Warren  G. 
Smith,  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  Daniel  Mangan,  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  Allen 
E.  Donuau,  Richmond;  Mrs.  Clarence  W/ootf,  and  Miss  Tal¬ 
mage,  Washington. 

The  funeral  was  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Dr.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  the  pastor  of  the 
churob,  being  assisted  in  the  service  by  several  life  long 
friends  of  the  deceased  preacher.  The  people  of  Brooklyn, ;who 
had  attended  his  ministry  in  former  years,  wished  to  have 
another  service  there,  but  this  did  not  Eesm  wise  to  the  family 
and  none  was  held.  The  burial  was  in  Greenwood  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning. 

Dr.  Talmage,  who  was  named  for  a  maternal  unole,  was 
born  In  Bound  Brook,  Somerset  county,  N.  J.,  January  7, 
1833.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  the  youngest  of  twelve 
children.  His  early  education  was  in  the  schools  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  belonged  to  a  devout  Reformed  Dutch 
family,  three  of  his  brothers,  a  brother-in  law  and  two  uncles 
being  in  the  ministry  of  that  denomination,  and  bis  father 
being  an  elder.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  be  became  a  church 
member,  and  entered  the  University  of  New  York  a  year 
later.  One  of  his  classmates  was  Lyman  Abbott,  afterward 
to  be  a  fellow  pastor  with  him  in  Brooklyn.  Young  Talmage 
was  graduated  in  1853,  and  secured  much  applause  by  an 
eloquent  address  on  “Tne  Moral  Effects  of  Sculpture  and 
Architecture.’’ 

Like  Dr.  Abbott,  he  began  the  study  of  law  after  leaving 
college;  but  after  a  shoit  time  he  decided  that  be  had  been 
called  to  the  ministry,  and  entered  the  Rutgers  Theological 
Seminary.  His  ordination  to  the  ministry  was  by  the  Re¬ 
formed  Dutch  Classls  of  Bergen,  in  1858,  and. his  first  pastor¬ 
ate  was  in  Belleville,  N,  J.  Three  years  later  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Syracuse,  where  be  also  served  a  Reformed  Dutch 
churob,  and  pooa  had  orowdel  congregations.  His  next  pas 
torate  was  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Second  Reformed  Ghuron, 
where  he  remained  seven  years.  Of  the  numerous  calls  that 


came  to  him,  he  accepted  one  in  1808  from  Brooklyn,  and  that 
city  was  the  scene  of  his  labors  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  His  great  congregations  filled  the  successive  Taber¬ 
nacles  that  were  built  for  him.  When  the  third  building  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  Dr.  Talmage  preached  for  a  few 
months  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Fourteenth  st,,  and  then 
went  to  Wasbington.  where  he  was  fir^t  assistant  to  Dr.  Sun- 
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derland  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  afterward  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  same  for  a  period,  but  later  retired  owing  to  differ¬ 
ences  which  led  to  Dr.  Sunderland’s  return  to  the  pulpit. 

Dr.  Talmage  continued  to  make  his  home  at  the  Capital,, 
and  hie  sermons  were  published  weekly,  whether  delivered 
or  not,  this  publication  having  oontinued  nearly  thirty  years 
without  a  week's  ^interruption  in  a  syndicate  embracing: 
many  hundreds  of  newspapers.  Many  of  bis  discourses  were 
translated  into  most  Europein  and  several  Asiatic  languages. 
For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Talmage  was  editor  of  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  Herald,’’  and  before  that  he  edited  ‘The  Advance’’  and 
“Frank  Leslie’s  Sunday  Magazine.”  Out  of  his  editorial  re¬ 
lations  with  “The  Christian  at  Work’’  arose  his  trial  by  the 
Brooklyn  Presbytery  in  1831  on  charges  of  “falsehood  and  de¬ 
ceit.”  preferred  by  “common  fame,”  in  accordance  with 
Presbyterian  discipline.  The  charges  were  pushed  by  the- 
Rev..Dr.;H6ory  J.  van  Dyke,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian,Churoh,  although  the  ostensible  prosecutors  were  the- 
Rev.  Arbhut;Cro3by  and  the  Rev.  Archibald  MoCullagb;  but 
Dr.  Talmage  was  ably  defended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spear,  and. 
the  result  was  a  Scotch  verdict  of  “not  proven.”  for  the  Prea- 
bytery  voted^by  about  two  to. one  to  dismiss  the  charges,  and 
a  subsequent  appeal  to  the  Synod  of  .New  Y’ork  failed.  He. 
lectured  on  many  Topics  and  in  all  the  large  cities  of  thia 
country  and  England.  He  was  the  author  of  “Crumbs  Swept 
Up,”  “Night  Side  of  City  Life,”  “The  Marriage  Ring,’'’ 
“Womao;  Her  Powers  and  Privileges,”,  “From  Manger  to 
Throne,”  “Sports  that  Kill,”  “Every  Day  Rsligiou,”  “Old 
Wells  Dug  Out,”  “Fishing  Too  Near  Shore.”  and  a  score  of 
other  volumes  of  Eermons  and  addresses,  some  of  which  had 
wide  circulation.  For  nearly  four  years  he  wrote  “Sparks 
from  My  Anvil”  for  The  Observer. 

Dr.  Talmage  was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was 
Miss  Mary  Avery,  of  Brooklyn.  They  had  two  children,  a  girl 
and  a  boy.  Soon  after  he  had  become  pastor  of  the  Second  Re 
formed  Church  of  Philadelphia,  in  1863,  his  wife  was  drowned 
while  she  and  her  sister  were  rowicg  on  the  Schuylkill  River 
with  Dr.  Talmage.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Susan  Whittemors,  of  Brooklyn,  who  bore  him  five  chil¬ 
dren.  His  second  wife  died  soon  after  be  left  Brooklyn, ^nd  be- 
was  married  the  third  time,  in  1898,  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  M. 
Collier,  in  Pittsburg.  His  son,  Thomas,  jr.,  by  his  first  tvife] 
died  in  Brooklyn  in  1881.  His  son.  Frank,  by  his  second  wife,' 
is  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Talmage  had  ht's 
summer  home  for  many  yetrs  at  Easthampton,  Long  iHlanl, 
The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  given  to  him  by  the  University  of 
New  York  in  1883  and  the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  1831, 

Dr.  Talmage  came  of  a  family  which  had  a  predileolion 
for  the  ministry.  Four  of  his  brothers  received  the  honored 
title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  John  V.  N.  Talmage  won  fame  as 
a  missionary  in  China,  and  James  and  Goyn  Talmage  were  both 
preachers  of  ability.  A  fifth  brother,  Daniel  Talmage,  was  a 
merchant. 


A  NOTEWORTHY  DOCUMENT. 

[TRANSLATION  OF  PROCLAMATION.] 


Issued  by  Ts’en,  Governor  of  Shan-si,  on  the  29th  day  of  the  8th  Moon, 
27th  Year  of  Kuang-hsu  (11th  October,  1901). 


The  Governor  hereby  notifies  by  procla¬ 
mation  that  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
agreement  made  by  Mr.  Hoste  with  the 
Foreign  Office  at  T’ai-yuen  Fu,  it  is  stated 
that  the  China  Inland  Mission  wishes  no 
indemnity  for  the  chapels  and  dwelling 
houses  that  had  been  erected  or  bought  in 
the  following  fifteen  cities,  viz.,  P’ing-iao, 
Kiai-hsiu,  Hsiao-i,  Sih-cheo,  Ta-ning,  Kih- 
cheo,  Ho-tsin,  K’uh-u,  Lin-fen  (P’ing-ian 
Fu),  Hong-tong,  loh-iang,  Ch’ang-chi  (Lu- 
an  Fu),  T’un-liu  (U-u),  and  Lu-ch’eng; 
also  the  city  of  Ta-t’ong,  to  the  north  of  the 
province,  all  in  Shan-si,  whether  they  have 
been  burned,  destroyed,  or  partly  destroyed, 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture,  miscellaneous  goods,  books,  etc. ; 
it  being  already  agreed  by  the  said  mission 
that  they  will  themselves  effect  repairs  and 
replace  lost  property. 


In  the  sixth  article  it  is  stated  that  the 
Mission  requests  the  Governor  to  issue  a 
proclamation  to  be  hung  up  in  each  of  the 
church  buildings  for  the  erection  of  which 
no  indemnity  has  been  asked,  stating  that 
the  Mission  in  rebuilding  these  churches 
with  its  own  funds  aims  in  so  doing  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  command  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  that  all  men  should  love  their  neigh¬ 
bors  as  themselves,  and  is  unwilling  to  lay 
any  heavy  pecuniary  burden  on  the  traders 
or  the  poor.  In  this  the  object  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  is  not  in  any  way  to  seek  the  praise  of 
men.  The  Mission  asks  that  the  proclama¬ 
tion  stating  these  things  may  be  pasted  on 
a  wooden  board,  varnished  and  hung  up  in 
each  building  for  worship,  in  order  that 
henceforth  there  may  be  perpetual  peace  in 
its  vicinity.  These  statements  are  sup- 
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Jfiticrican  Presbyterian  mission  Press, 

SHANGHAI,  CHINA. 


Report  for  Year  ending  June  30th,  1902. 


(Prepared  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Central  Chin.i  Mission,  September,  J902.) 


HE  past  J’ear  has  been  one  of  rebound  from  the  depression  of  the  year  before 
caused  by  the  Boxer  outbreak.  .'Viter  peace  was  restored  and  the  country  had 
settled  down  to  its  normal  condition,  there  came  a  great  demand  again  for 
literature,  more  especially  scientific,  educational,  etc.,  and  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  1902,  the  demand  has  been  simply  overwhelming  and  quite 
beyond  our  power  to  cope  with.  Printing  presses  have  been  springing  up  on 
every  hand,  and  old  ones  that  had  become  nearly  defunct  suddenly  sprung  into  new  life, 
and  the  call  for  printers  and  compositors  has  been  something  phenomenal.  As  a  result 
we  have  lost  some  of  our  good  workmen,  who  have  been  decoyed  away  by  larger  wages  and 
more  prominent  positions,  and  we  have  had  to  take  on  a  number  of  apprentices  and  unskilled 
workmen,  which  makes  the  possibility  of  first  class  work  all  the  more  difficult.  Whereas  we 
had  on  our  pay  roll  but  log  Chinese  on  June  30th,  igoi,  we  had  148  on  June  30th,  1902. 
Before  the  Boxer  outbreak,  however,  we  had  had  as  many  as  130.  Our  total  monthly 
payment  on  wages  account  on  June  30th,  1902,  was  #2,983.26.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
increase,  in  at  least  one  department,  we  might  mention  that  while  our  sales  for  the 
Educational  Association  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901  were  #1,027.50,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1902  they  were  #6,590.  ii. 


Following  our  Report  of  last  year  in  which  w-e  mentioned  that  it  was  hoped  that 
work  on  the  new  press  buildings  would  soon  be  begun,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  plans 
having  been  completed  and  approved  and  a  suitable  contractor  secured,  work  was  begun  in 
November  of  last  year,  the  buildings  to  be  completed  by  January  30th,  1903,  at  a  cost  of 
some  thirty  thousand  taels,  or  a  little  less,  at  present  exchange,  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
gold,  which  latter  amount  the  Board  has  loaned  the  Press,  to  be  refunded  with  interest 
in  ten  years.  The  main  building  will  be  164  feet  long  by  70  feet  in  breadth,  two  stories 
high,  while  a  secondary  building,  for  binding,  etc.,  will  be  152x23  feet,  also  two  stories  high. 
The  contractor  has  proved  a  reliable  workman,  and  everything  is  being  done  in  a  most 
substantial  manner.  The  walls  of  the  main  building  are  strong  enough  to  permit  of  a  third 
storey  being  added  in  the  future,  if  desirable.  The  secondary  building  was  originally  intended 
to  be  but  one  storey  in  height,  but  work  increased  so  rapidly  during  the  year  that  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  best  to  add  another  storey  while  it  could  be  done  so  easily  and  with  little  comparative 
expense,  the  additional  outlay  being  taels  2,750. 
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The  house  mentioned  in  oiir  last  Report  as  being  prepared  for  Mr.  Douglass  and 
family  was  duly  completed,  and  they  moved  into  it  during  the  month  of  April.  The  contrac¬ 
tor  for  this  work  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  tlie  one  who  did  the  Press  buildings,  but  the 
architect  says  that  it  is  remarkable  what  a  good  house  we  have  got  for  the  money.  The 
Press  has  advanced  over  one  thousand  dollars  to  complete  a  road  leading  to  the  new  premises, 
but  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  refunded  when  the  road  is  completed  to  Shanghai  and 
taken  over  by  the  Municipal  Council.  This  road  had  been  mapped  out  and  nearly  all  the 
land  .secured  for  its  construction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  completed  during  this  year. 
To  show  how  land  has  appreciated  in  the  neigliborhood  of  our  new  buildings  we  might 
mention  that  while  we  paid  taels  450  per  mow  for  ours,  land  right  beside  it'  has  recently 
sold  for  taels  1,750  per  ?Jioz£\  an  increase  of  nearly  four-fold  in  a  little  o\'er  three  years. 

A  matter  of  importance  to  us  at  present  is  the  housing  of  our  men  when  we  move 
into  the  new  quarters.  Many  of  our  workmen  live  in  the  native  city,  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  Peking  Road,  on  account  of  the  cheaper  rent.  Our  new  premises  will  be  so  far  removed 
to  the  north  that  they  will  be  unable  to  come  and  go  such  a  distance,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  cheap  dwellings  in  the  American  Settlement  of  Hongkew.  The  plan  is, 
either  to  erect  buildings  specially  for  them  on  the  vacant  space  in  the  new  grounds,  or, 
buv  more  land  and  erect  on  this,  or,  let  land  owners  near  by  erect  for  us  and  rent. 
This  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Board,  and  we  are  lioping  soon  to  receive  their  decision. 

We  have  been  in  correspondence  with  manufacturers  of  printing  machines, 
binders’  apj^aratus,  etc.,  in  America  and  England  with  a  view  to  getting  new  and 
improved  machinery  for  the  new  buildings,  A  platten  Jobber  has  already  been  purchased 
and  a  new  large  cylinder  Cottrell  ordered.  When  the  new  building  is  completed  and 
our  printing  work  all  removed  to  that,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  enlarge  our  present 
sales  room  and  so  display  to  much  better  advantage  oiu:  books  and  tracts,  etc. ,  as  well 
as  to  greatly  enlarge  our  stock.  During  the  month  of  ^lay  the  Educational  A.ssociation  of 
China  held  its  fourth  triennial  meeting,  and  arrangements  were  concluded  with  the  agent  of 
the  American  Book  Company,  who  was  present,  whereby  a  large  stock  of  the  educational 
and  other  works  of  that  Company,  amounting  to  several  thousands  of  dollars’  worth, 
will  hereafter  be  kept  on  sale  at  the  Press,  With  the  growing  demand  for  English, 
tliere  will  be  a  great  call  for  l)ooks  of  this  sort. 

In  the  month  of  December  last  we  made  an  important  addition  to  our  staff  in  the 
sales  department  bv  securing  the  services  of  Mrs.  J.  Whitfield,  a  lady  who  has  been  a 
number  of  years  in  China,  has  some  command  of  the  language  and  is  withal  an  earnest 
Christian  and  deeply  interested  in  inis.sion  work  for  the  Chinese.  Though  called  for  a  while 
to  return  to  England  we  trust  she  may  join  us  again  in  the  early  fall.  lVIi.ss  Martins,  daughter 
of  our  Engli-sh  proof  reader,  has  been  taken  on  to  assist  her  father,  as  the  amount  of  proof 
reading  had  become  too  great  for  one  person  to  overtake.  Mr.  Williamson,  our  faithful 
accountant,  who  has  been  with  us  for-  nearly  eight  years,  will  be  entitled  to  furlough, 
on  which  he  hopes  to  enter  this  next  October,  and  we  shall  need  to  secure  some  one  to 
temporarily  take  his  place.* 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  scarlet  fever  became  epidemic,  both  among  foreigners 
and  Chinese,  and  while  there  were  a  great  many  deaths,  but  two  of  our  men  died  with 
it,  and  the  foreigners  have  been  entirely  exempt. 

*  The  services  of  Mr.  J.  Trevor  Smith  have  since  been  secured. 
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Later  the  scourge  of  cholera  became  very  severe,  thousands  dying  in  the  native  city 
and  foreign  Settlements,  but  our  men  were  almost  entirely  exempt.  In  all  of  which  we 
do  not  fail  to  realize  and  be  grateful  for  the  preserving  care  of  Him  whom  we  serve. 

Consequent  on,  and  as  a  result  of,  the  Presbyterian  Convention  held  in  Shanghai  in 
1901,  the  past  year  has  seen  the  birth  of  the  first — so  far  as  we  know — Christian  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  China.  The  editor  is  the  Rev.  S.  I.  W'oodbridge,  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Mission,  who  has  been  set  apart  by  his  Mission  specially  for  this  work,  and  who  has  moved 
with  his  family  to  Shanghai  so  as  to  be  near  the  publishers,  the  paper  being  printed  and 
dispatched  from  this  office.  The  first  issue  was  in  June  and  an  edition  of  6,000  was 
printed  and  sent  out  to  the  various  missions  all  over  China.  While  the  new  paper  is  to 
be  under  Presbyterian  auspices,  it  is  not  to  be  denominational,  and  so  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  have  a  wide  constituencv  among  all  denominations.  It  is  subsidised  by  the  various 
Presbyterian  Missions,  as  it  will,  of  necessity,  be  run  at  a  loss  during  the  first  few  years,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon  attain  to  self-support. 


Output  for  the  Twelve  /Months  ending  June  30th,  1902. 


Chinese  Works. 

Copies. 

Pages. 

Scriptures  . 

Religious — Commentaries,  Hymn  Books,  etc. 

Educational — Text  Books,  etc. 

Sheet  Tracts,  Calendars,  etc.  . 

Miscellaneous  Books,  Reports.  Catalogues,  etc . 

Periodicals — Monthly,  Quarterly,  etc . 

68,800 

162,900 

166,410 

9,300,000 

16,994,400 

32,309,600 

5.450 

169,750 

343,000 

6,706,700 

Total, 

573,310 

66,755,860 

English,  anu  Bi-Lingual  Works. 

Romanized  Scriptures,  Magazine,  etc . 

Educational — Text  Books,  Dictionaries,  etc. 

Reports — Missions,  Hospitals,  Bible  and  other  Societies . 

Catalogues — Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  Press,  etc. 

General  Books — Wylie's  Notes,  A. H. Smith’s  Proverbs  (partly  completed). 

Chronological  Handbook,  etc .  ...  . 

Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  Missionary  Diary,  etc. 

Periodicals — Monthly,  Bi-Monthly,  and  Recorder  Reprints,  etc. 

Hospital  Printing — Blanks,  Record  Books,  etc.  ... 

Miscellaneous — Letter  Headings,  Envelopes,  Cards,  etc . 

3.500 

12,650 

11,320 

7.550 

4,200 

9.225 

30,995 

64,600 

1,584,450 

297,080 

316,600 

891, 100 
283,420 

1,324.655 

106,352 

626,517 

Total, 

79.440 

5.394.774 

Grand  Total,  ...  . 

652.750 

72,150,634 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  table  with  last  year’s  figures  shows  that  the  output  of 
religious  works  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  year;  whilst  the  increase  on  educa¬ 
tional  works  is  well-nigh  seven-fold.  Some  of  the  more  notable  religious  works  in  Chinese  are : 
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The  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  on  which  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Farnham  have  spent  so  much 
time  and  energy  ;  the  Conference  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  by  Rev.  H.  C.  DnBose,  D.D.; 
Bishop  Graves’  Commentary  on  the  Psalms ;  Rev.  H.  W.  Luce’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
and  two  S.  D.  K.  works  by  Rev.  D.  MacGillivTay,  “Tribulations  of  the  Church  in  China,” 
and  a  translation  of  .-V.  Murray’s  “Spirit  of  Christ”  The  lai^e  number  of  hymn  and 
prayer  books  printed  for  different  Missions  of  various  denominations  and  nationalities  is  also 
worthy  of  note,  .\mong  the  reprints  are  Bishop  Graves’  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  Dr. 
Martin’s  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Dr.  DuBo.se’s  Street  Chapel  Pulpit 

The  reprinting  of  Dr.  Mateer’s  Arithmetic,  in  three  volumes,  as  well  as  his  Algebra 
and  Geometry,  have  helped  to  swell  the  large  volume  of  educational  works  in  Chinese.  We 
have  also  included  under  this  lieading  such  works  as  Dr.  Sheffield’s  Universal  History,  Dr. 
Timothy  Richard’s  “Brief  History  of  the  Indian  Peoples,”  bis  tran.slation  of  Mackenzie's 
nineteenth  Century,”  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Hunter’s  Manual  of  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacy 
(4th  edition).  During  the  year  further  editions  have  been  issued  of  Mr.  Wang  Hang-tong’s 
General  Descriptive  Geography,  referred  to  in  last  report.  His  Readers  have  also  been  in 
good  demand,  and  the  printing  of  part  of  the  series  is  included  in  the  year  under  review. 

large  quantity  of  work  has  been  executed  for  the  Educational  .Association  of  China,  whilst 
some  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Haynes’  w'ell-known  works  have  been  reprinted.  One  of  the  most 
successful  works  issued  has  been  Mrs.  A.  P.  Parker’s  illustrated  Geography. 

The  Magazine  referred  to  in  the  Romanized  section  of  the  English  department  is 
the  Toong-mw  Nyoch-pau,  in  the  Shanghai  colloquial,  published  under  the  aitspices  of 
the  Christian  Vernacular  Society  of  Shanghai.  The  catalogues  include  Rev.  D.  Mac- 
Gilliruay’s  classified  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  current  Christian  literature,  whilst  the 
reports  represent  the  work  done  by  about  twenty  different  societies  and  institutions, 

1  he  resources  of  our  type  casting  department  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  in 
supplying  fonts  of  Chinese  type  for  establishments  in  Peking,  Canton,  Manchuria,  and 
Szchuen,  as  well  as  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  Under  our  care  much  of  the  plant  for 
the  equipment  of  these  e.stablishments  has  been  made  or  purchased.  We  have  also 
received  visits  from  officials  and  their  deputies  anxious  to  start  printing  offices  and 
desirous  for  advice. 

We  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  our  native  staff. 
\\  hilst  some,  as  mentioned  already,  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  higher  wages  and  better 
positions  elsewhere,  most  have  remained  loyally  with  us.  Many  have  woushipped  with  us  on 
Sundays  in  the  Lowrie  Memorial  Church,  a  good  number  have  participated  with  us  in 
Christian  Endeavor  work,  whilst  every  morning  at  7.30  nearly  all  of  the  workmen  meet  with 
us  in  morning  prayers.  Our  earnest  hope  is  for  a  wakening  and  deepening  of  spiritual  life. 
We  again  commit  the  work  with  its  ever  widening  interests  and  influence  to  Him  to 
whom  it  all  belongs,  trusting  that  the  future  has  greater  and  still  greater  stores  of  blessing 
in  reserve. 

G.  F.  Fitch. 

G.  McIntosh. 

C.  W.  DoUCL.t-SS. 
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The  Creed  for  Churches 
in  Mission  Fields- 

The  action  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Greenville  by  which  it  was  recommended 
to  all  our  missions  that  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism,  without  questions,  be  adopted  as 
the  creed  of  the  churches  organized  in 
mission  fields,  has,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
the  approval,  in  a  general  way,  of  the 
missionaries.  The  Bi-Monthly  BnlleUn, 
representing  our  missions  in  China,  says  : 
“This  action  of  the  Assembly  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  manifesting  as  it  does  a  growing 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  liberality  in  dealing 
with  questions  that  arise  in  the  planting 
of  the  church  in  foreign  lands.”  The 
recommendation  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Foreign  Missions  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  was  carefully  considered. 
The  purpose  of  the  action  is  to  secure  a 
brief  creed  which  shall  be  sound  in  doc¬ 
trine,  simple  in  statement,  and  cover 
fundamental  or  essential  truth  as  held  by 
all  Presbyterian  bodies  without  burden¬ 
ing  the  mission  churches  with  details  of 
doctrinal  statement  or  non-essential 
church  forms  that  may  not  be  under¬ 
stood  or  not  adapted  to  Christians  in 
other  than  Western  lands.  The  short 
creeds  that  have  been  adopted,  as  that  ot 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  the  United 


Presbyterian  Church  in  India,  and  a  few 
others,  are  not,  as  creeds,  as  satisfactory 
as  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  General 
Assembly,  therefore,  acted  wisely  in  its 
unanimous  recommendation.  There  may 
be  some  special  matters  of  doctrine  that, 
in  the  development  of  the  native  church, 
will  require  fuller  or  additional  state¬ 
ments,  but  as  a  basis  upon  which  all 
Presbyterians  may  unite  and  that  safe¬ 
guards  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  there 
can  be  no  better  creed  for  churches  in 
mission  lands  than  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism  without  questions. 

The  Creed  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Chui'ch  In  China. 

We  have  again  been  asked  to  give  the 
articles  under  which  the  United  Synod 
of  China  was  formed,  number  of  Presby¬ 
teries,  etc.  These  articles,  as  furnished 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  Hudson,  Translator 
Clerk  of  the  Synod,  were  published  on 
page  521  of  the  November  Missionary. 
The  substance  of  the  article  under  which 
the  Presbyteries  of  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  China,  with  the  newly  formed  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Kiang-Cheh,  united  in  erecting 
a  union  Synod,  comprising,  territorially, 
five  provinces,  this  supreme  court  to  be 
known  as  the  Wu  Sang  Synod,  is  the  ac- 


Missionary. 


ceptance  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  as  the  word  of  God.  and  the 
adoption  of  the  existing  translations  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  the  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  etc.,  as  the  Church  standards. 
Chinese  and  foreign  Presbyteries  are  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  existing  rules 
of  each  Presbytery,  and  provision  is 
made  for  organizing  new  Presbyteries, 
and  consolidation  of  Presbyteries  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Presbyterian  bodies  covering  the 
same  territory.  The  Synod  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Nanking,  May  26,  1906,  by 
twenty  ordained  missionaries,  fourteen 
Chinese  pastors,  sixteen  Chinese  elders, 
representing  five  Preslnteries,  thirty- 
three  organized  churches,  3.259  commu¬ 
nicants. 

The  Press  and 
Christianity. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Loomis,  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Japan 
for  significant  information  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  secular  press  of  Japan 
toward  Christianity.  A  number  of  lead¬ 
ing  papers  are  printing  articles  and  edi¬ 
torials  favoring  the  Christian  religion 
and  missions.  The  Japan  Times  re¬ 
cently  published  an  excellent  article  on 
“Christianity  in  Japan  is  Rapidly  Spread¬ 
ing.”  A  recent  issue  of  this  paper  con¬ 
tained  an  editorial  in  which  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  religion  was  shown  by  an  argu¬ 
ment  made  to  prove  that  something  more 
than  education  is  needed  to  keep  men 
from  sinful  lives.  This  same  paper  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  commendatory  of  “The 
Work  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
Connection  with  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  .Association,”  A  change  has  been 
made  in  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Japan 
Mail,  a  leading  Japanese  paper,  with  the 


result  that  this  paper  is  now  publishing 
articles  favorable  to  missions. 

The  most  remarkable  change  is  that 
of  a  paper  published  in  Yokohama.  The 
editor  was  a  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  who  went 
to  Japan  some  twenty-five  years  ago  as 
“the  ambassador  from  the  Liberal  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  United  States  to  the  va¬ 
rious  religious  systems  of  the  East.” 
Under  this  high-sounding  title  Mr. 
Knapp  attempted  the  propaganda  of  Uni- 
tarianism  by  wine  suppers  and  other  free 
and  easy  methods.  .As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  he  gave  up  Christianity  entirely 
and  became  the  editor  of  the  paper  re¬ 
ferred  to,  which  opposed  all  forms  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  missionary  work. 
.\  son,  highly  educated,  became  an  utter 
moral  wreck  and  has  been  taken  by  his 
father  to  an  asylum  in  England  as  a  last 
hope.  The  paper  has  changed  hands, 
and  is  now  printing  the  sermons  of  evan¬ 
gelical  preachers,  and  recently  in  its  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  gave  credit  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  the  interest  they  have  taken 
in  the  famine  sufferers.  In  another  is¬ 
sue  was  printed  the  letter  of  an  eminent 
American  tourist,  in  which  the  work 
done  by  missionaries  in  Japan  and  the 
need  of  Christianity  was  forcibly  pre¬ 
sented.  These  are  interesting  and  en¬ 
couraging  indications,  but  do  not  signify 
the  full  acceptance  of  Christianity.  The 
attitude  of  the  press  in  Japan  means  that 
the  door  is  open  to  tlie  reading  and  think¬ 
ing  people  of  the  “Sunrise  Kingdom.” 
The  situation  in  Japan,  at  this  time,  is 
such  that  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the 
opportunity  open  to  the  native  church 
and  the  missionaries.  While,  through  the 
press  and  other  agencies,  the  way  is 
open  for  proclaiming  the  truth,  the  way 
is  equally  open  for  the  introduction  of 
error. 
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January  29,  1907. 

Dear  Brother  : 

In  the  largest  city  of  the  largest  continent,  we  have  the  remarkable  spec¬ 
tacle  of  fifteen  hundred  Chinese,  including  converts  and  adherents  from  all  the 
native  congregations  in  and  near  Canton,  and  the  Chinese  preachers  and  teachers 
from  all  the  missions,  planning  for  a  building  to  commemorate  the  coming,  in  1807, 
of  Robert  Morrison.  They  gave  freely  of  their  money  to  a  cause  they  once  hated. 
Seven  thousand  Mexican  dollars  was  subscribed  at  a  mass  meeting,  much  of  it  by 
poor  people  -  -  out  of  a  poverty  that  American  people  cannot  understand.  Men 
gave  all  the  money  they  had;  women  sent  up  their  rings.  One  of  the  speakers  said 
in  substance:  "A  hundred  years  ago,  Robert  Morrison  came  to  our  shores  with  the 
strange  Jesus  doctrine,  and  our  people  hated  him  and  would  have  killed  him,  but 
after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  incessant  toil  here  in  Canton,  this 
first  Protestant  Missionary  to  China  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the  work  we  now 
love  so  well;  and  we  Chinese  Christians,  of  all  faiths,  ought  to  rise  up  and  build 
a  memorial  to  the  man  and  to  the  cause." 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  erect  in  Canton,  the  largest  city  in  the 
foreign  field,  a  building  to  cost  at  least  $100,000  gold,  in  memory  of  Robert 
Morrison,  the  first  Protestant  Missionary  to  China,  who  lived  and  died  in  Canton. 
Five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  has  been  subscribed  in  Canton  in  one  month.  More  is 
being  raised,  and  a  general  canvass  is  in  progress  throughout  the  Empire.  Sir 
Robert  Hart  of  Peking  has  shown  his  interest  by  subscribing  a  thousand  dollars, 
Mexican. 

Thirteen  missionary  societies  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  New  Zealand  and  other  lands  have  missionaries  residing  in  or  near 
Canton.  All  these,  representing  the  entire  missionary  force  among  some  50,00C,C0O 
Cantonese-speaking  people  of  South  China,  have  launched  the  movement.  It  was 
unanimously  endorsed  at  a  meeting  in  Ruling,  Central  China,  when  missionaries  of 
all  the  principal  societies  working  in  the  Empire  were  present.  Similar  action 
was  taken  at  a  special  meeting  at  Pei-tai-ho  in  North  China. 

You  are  asked  to  observe  Sunday,  February  10th,  1907,  or  some  Sunday  soon 
thereafter,  as  Morrison  Memorial  Day,  and  to  hold  mass  meetings  at  which  addresses 
shall  be  given  on  Morrison  and  his  work  and  on  the  missionary  enterprise  in 
China  -  -  a  free-will  offering  to  be  taken  in  aid  of  the  Morrison  Memorial  Build¬ 
ing  in  Canton.  Please  read  the  enclosed  circulars  NOW. 

The  Canton  Missionary  Conference,  representing,  as  has  just  been  said,  the 
entire  missionary  body,  voted  unanimously,  and  of  its  own  accord,  to  give  the 
building  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  International  Committee 
has  been  requested  to  receive  the  funds  contributed  in  America.  Please  send  the 
offerings  and  your  personal  subscription  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Schenok,  Treasurer,  3  West 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


N.B. — Please  read  next  page. 


THE  ROBERT  MORRISON  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEES. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

WASHINGTON. 


January  16,  1907. 


My  dear  Mr .  Lake  : 

Permit  me  to  express  my  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
purpose  to  erect  a  building  at  Canton  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  Morrison,  who  came  as  a  missionary  to  Canton 
just  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  touching  fact 
which  you  tell  me  that  fifteen  hundred  Chinese,  includ¬ 
ing  converts  and  adherents  from  all  the  native  congre¬ 
gations  in  and  near  Canton  and  the  Chinese  preachers 
and  teachers  from  all  the  missions,  should  have  been 
planning  for  the  erection  of  such  a  building.  I  hope 
our  own  people  out  of  their  abundance  will  contribute 
for  the  same  purpose. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Mr.  John  Lake, 

Tazewell,  Virginia. 
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REPORT 

BY 

Sir  ALEXANDER  R.  SIMPSON,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  &c., 
Professor  ALEXANDER  MACALISTER,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c., 

AND 

Mr.  FRANCIS  WILLIAM  FOX, 

0/  theit  Visit  to  China  and  the  Centenary  Missionary  Conference 
at  Shanghai,  7907. 


To  the  Members  of  the 

China  Missions  Emergency  Committee. 


Dear  Sirs, 

In  view  of  the  recent  remarkable  awakening  in  China,  and  the  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  for  a  knowledge  of  Western  Civilisation 
and  science,  an  influential  Committee,  “The  China  Missions  Emergency 
Committee,”  was  appointed  last  year,  including  in  its  membership  an  equal 
number  of  prominent  representatives  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  well  as  of 
the  Free  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  to  consider  in  what  ways  it  might 
assist  the  Missionary  Societies  and  their  representatives  in  China,  in 
adjusting  and  extending  their  existing  operations,  so  that  the  momentous 
demands  now  made  upon  them,  by  the  surprising  changes  of  thought 
and  policy  that  have  so  suddenly  emerged,  may  be  adequately  met. 

This  Committee,  which  meets  at  the  Deanery,  Westminster,  also  hopes 
to  be  able  to  inform  and  arouse  the  Christian  conscience  of  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  that  are  now  pressed 
upon  us,  to  assist  China  in  the  stupendous  work  of  social  and  spiritual 
reconstruction  upon  which  she  has  entered. 

It  appointed  as  its  representatives  the  Rev.  Lord  William  and  Lady 
Florence  Gascoyne-Cecil,  of  Hatfield;  Sir  Alexander  R.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh;  Professor  Alexander  Macalister,  of  Cambridge;  and  Mr. 
Francis  William  Fox,  of  London,  to  attend  the  Missionary  Conference 
held  at  Shanghai  from  April  26th  to  May  7th  last,  and  also  to  pay  a 


series  of  visits  to  Missionaries  and  Mission  Stations,  for  the  purpose  of 

learning  from  the  most  experienced  Missionaries  what  measures  should  be 

adopted  to  meet  the  new  demands  that  had  arisen. 

Besides  attending  the  Conference  and  having  interviews  with  a  large 
number  of  Missionaries,  the  Committee’s  representatives  were  present  at  a 
Meeting,  presided  over  by  Sir  .\lexandeu  Simpson,  of  the  leading  Medical 
Missionaries  of  China  attending  the  Conference,  who  were  specially  invited 
to  meet  us,  at  the  Headquarters  at  Shanghai  of  the  London  Missionary 
Societ)'. 

On  another  occasion  three  of  our  members  were  invited,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Laymen’s  Missionai'y  Movement,  to  unite 
with  them  in  receiving  all  the  Missionaries  attending  the  Conference,  at 

an  afternoon  reception  and  tea  at  the  Astor  House  Hotel,  when  some 

800  were  entertained  by  us  as  our  guests. 

Your  representatives  were  also  kindly  invited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert 
Reid  to  meet  some  of  the  prominent  Shanghai  merchants  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Shanghai  Club. 

Lord  Wm.  Cecil  preached  a  sermon  on  the  “  Unity  of  Christendom,” 
appropriate  for  the  occasion  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Conference,  at  the 
Shanghai  Cathedral  one  Sunday  morning. 

After  the  conference  was  over,  we  separated  in  different  directions. 
Professor  M.^calister  proceeded  to  visit  the  mission  stations  of  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South  of  China  and  Formosa, 
including  those  at  Amoy  and  Swatow.  Sir  Alexander  Simpson  had 
previously  visited  Hongkong,  Amoy,  and  Swatow;  and,  after  the  Con¬ 
ference,  spent  a  day  at  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  at 
Soochow. 

Lord  Wm.  and  Lady  Florence  Cecil  made  a  series  of  visits  to 
Hongkong,  Canton,  Shanghai,  Hangchow,  Ningpo,  Soochow,  Nanking,  Hankow, 
Wuchang,  Peking.  Nankow,  Newchwang,  Dalny,  and  Port  Arthur.  Mr.  Fox 
visited  the  several  missions  at  Soochow,  Ningpo,  Chefoo,  Tientsin,  Peking, 
Wuchang,  Hankow,  Foochow,  and  Hongkong,  and  was  also  asked  to  preside 
over  a  Conference  held  at  the  China  Inland  Mission’s  Headquarters  at 
Shanghai,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  discussing  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  College  or  a  University  at  Chentu,  the 
principal  city  of  the  S^echuen  Province. 

He  was  also  present  at  a  Social  Meeting  given  by  the  Christian 
Literature  Society  of  China,  presided  over  by  the  well-known  senior 
Missionary  in  China,  and  the  first  President  of  the  Peking  University. 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  of  Peking,  at  which  meeting  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Timothy  Richard  delivered  an  impressive  address  as  to  the  highly  important, 
far-reaching,  and  influential  character  of  the  work  of  that  useful  Society. 

Dr.  Timothy  Richard  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gordon  kindly  arranged  to 
invite  about  14  Chinese  Students  and  Professional  Men,  Members  of 
the  Chinese  Students’  Federation,  to  meet  Mr.  Fox  at  an  afternoon  tea 
at  the  Astor  House  Hotel.  This  proved  an  interesting  occasion. 

Lord  Wm.  and  Lady  Florence  Cecil  and  Mr.  P'ox  were  present  at 
Peking  at  an  afternoon  reception,  kindly  given  by  H.M.  Minister,  Sir  John 
Jordan  and  Lady  Jordan,  to  all  the  Protestant  Missionaries  at  Peking. 
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Previously  to  the  Shanghai  Conference,  Sir  Alexander  Simpson, 
Professor  A.  Macalister,  and  Mr.  Fox  attended  the  interesting  International 
Conference  of  the  World’s  Students’  Christian  Federation  at  Tokyo,  Japan, 
from  April  3rd  to  April  7th,  and  in  this  way  became  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  recent  remarkable  progress  of  Christianity  and  of 
Christian  work  in  Japan  and  Korea,  as  well  as  of  that  amongst  the 
15,000  Chinese  Students  temporarily  residing  in  Japan. 

We  further  learnt  particulars  of  the  great  influence  that  the  Japanese 
^vere  exercising,  and  were  likely  to  exercise  for  some  time,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  Chinese  people. 

Christian  Unity  in  China. 

We  were  much  interested  in  attending  the  Shanghai  Conference,  and 
were  greatly  struck  with  the  gracious  spirit  of  unity  and  Christian  love 
which  pervaded  all  its  deliberations. 

This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
1,200  Delegates  and  visitors  attending  its  various  sessions  represented  some 
50  different  Western  Missionary  Societies,  and  that  many  of  the  questions 
discussed  were  of  great  importance,  and  involved,  necessarily,  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion. 

The  Confei*ence  was  held  in  the  Martyrs’  Hall  of  the  new  building, 
erected  by  the  Chinese  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  in  memory  of 
the  Chinese  and  Foreign  Martyrs  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  cause, 
and  for  the  sake,  of  their  Christian  faith  during  the  last  century. 

The  Conference  was  alternately  presided  over  most  ably  and  acceptably 
b}'  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Gibson,  of  Swatow,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Smith,  of  Shanghai.  The  secretarial  duties  were  efficiently  carried  out  by 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bonufield,  the  Superintending  Agent  in  Shanghai  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

It  was  generally  recognised  that  the  leading  feature  of  the  Conference 
was  the  earnest  desire  manifested  by  all  its  members,  that  a  practical 
unity  of  the  Western  Evangelical  Churches  should  be  presented  to  the 
Christian  converts,  and  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  foundation  of  a 
United  Native  Chinese  Church  should  be  truly  and  promptly  laid,  as  it 
was  unanimously  felt  that  the  unhappy  national,  historical,  provincial, 
and  local  divisions  of  Western  Christianity  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
excluded  from  the  new  Christian  Church  of  China. 

We  can  but  explain  their  views  by  quoting  the  following  resolutions 
which  were  passed  at  the  Conference : — 

Resolution  2. 

“  Whereas  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  Protestant  Missions  present  a  divided  front 
to  those  ovitside.  and  create  confusion  by  a  large  variety  of  inconsistent 
teaching,  and  whereas  the  minds  both  of  Christian  and  non-Christian  Chinese 
are  in  danger  of  being  thus  misled  into  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  our 
differences,  this  Centenary  Conference,  representing  all  Protestant  Missions  at 
present  working  in  China,  unanimously  and  cordially  declares: 

“That  this  Conference  unanimously  holds  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  supreme  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  and  holds  firmly 
the  primitive  Apostolic  faith;  further,  while  acknowledging  the  Apostles’  Creed 
and  the  Nicene  Creed  as  substantially  expressing  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith,  the  Conference  does  not  adopt  any  Creed  as  a  basis  of 
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Church  unity  and  leaves  Confessional  questions  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chinese 
Church  for  future  consideration,  yet  in  view  of  our  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
doctrinal  symbols,  history,  work,  and  character,  we  gladly  recognise  ourselves 
as  already  one  body,  teaching  one  way  of  eternal  life,  and  calling  men  into 
one  holy  fellowship,  and  as  one  in  our  teaching  as  to  the  love  of  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  our  testimony  as  to  sin 
and  salvation,  and  our  homage  to  the  Divine  and  Holy  Redeemer  of  men; 
one  in  our  call  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  life,  and  in  our  witness  to  the 
splendours  of  the  Christian  hope. 

“We  frankly  recognise  that  we  differ  as  to  methods  of  administration  and  Church 
Government ;  and  that  some  among  us  differ  from  others  as  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Baptism  ;  and  that  there  are  some  differences  as  to  the  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  Predestination  or  the  Election  of  Grace.  But  we  unite  in 
holding  that  these  exceptions  do  not  invalidate  the  assertion  of  our  real  unity 
in  our  common  witness  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God." 

Resolution  3. 

••That  in  planting  the  Church  of  Christ  on  Chinese  soil,  we  desire  only  to  plant  one 
Church  under  the  sole  control  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  governed  by  the 
Word  of  the  Living  God,  and  led  by  His  guiding  Spirit. 

While  freely  communicating  to  these  Churches  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  rich 
historical  experience  to  which  older  Churches  have  attained,  we  fully  recognise 
the  liberty  in  Christ  of  the  Churches  in  China  planted  by  means  of  the 
Missions  and  Churches  which  we  represent  (in  so  far  as  these  Chiurches  are 
by  maturity  of  Christian  character  and  experience  fitted  to  exercise  it),  and  we 
desire  to  commit  it  in  faith  and  hope  to  the  continued  safe-keeping  of  its 
Lord,  when  the  time  shall  arrive,  which  we  eagerly  anticipate,  when  it  shall 
pass  beyond  our  guidance  and  control." 

Resolution  4. 

“That  in  this  view  we  cordially  undertake  to  submit  very  respectfully  to  the  Home 
Churches  which  have  sent  us  to  China  the  following  recommendations : — 

(fl).  “That  they  should  sanction  the  recognition  by  their  Missionaries  of 
the  right  of  the  Churches  in  China  planted  by  them  to  organise 
themselves  in  accordance  with  their  own  views  of  truth  and  duty, 
suitable  arrangements  being  made  for  the  close  representation  of 
the  Missionaries  on  their  governing  bodies  until  these  Churches 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  assume  the  full  responsibilities  of  self- 
support  and  self-goveniment. 

(b).  “That  they  should  abstain  from  claiming  any  permanent  right  of 
spiritual  or  administrative  control  over  these  Churches." 

Resolution  5. 

“This  Conference  having  in  Resolution  2  thankfully  declared  our  essential  unity  as 
already  existing,  earnestly  desires  further  that  the  unity  should  be  fully 
manifested  and  made  effective  in  the  Chinese  Church,  and  considers  that  the 
most  urgent  practical  step  for  the  present  is  to  endeavour  to  unite  the 
Churches  planted  in  China  by  different  Missions  of  the  same  ecclesiastical 
order,  without  regard  to  the  nationality  or  other  distinctive  features  of  the 
several  Missions  under  whose  care  the)'  have  been  formed,  recognising  the 
inherent  liberties  of  these  Chinese  Churches  as  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ." 

Resolution  6. 

“  The  Conference  rejoices  to  know  that  steps  in  this  direction  have  already  been 
taken  by  various  sections  of  the  Mission  body,  and  further  resolves  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  act  for  it  as  furthering  and  co-ordinating  all  such  action.  The 
Committee  to  be  constituted  as  follows : — 

“  It  shall  consist  in  the  first  instance  of  eight  sub-committees,  each  representing  one 
or  more  of  the  existing  forms  of  Church  order.” 
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Resolution  7. 

“While  the  appointment  of  these  Committees  contemplates  the  formation  of  six  or 
more  Church  organisations  for  the  Chinese  Church  in  the  first  instance,  it  is 
the  earnest  hope  of  this  Conference  that  these  Chinese  bodies,  with  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  foreign  missionaries,  may  from  the  first  prepare 
to  unite  with  each  other  in  the  closest  practicable  bonds  of  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship,  either  in  organic  ecclesiastical  union,  or  as  a  free  federation,  as  they  may 
be  led  by  their  own  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  by  the  guidance 
given  them  in  the  providence  of  God.  and  through  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

“Further,  in  order  that  the  spread  of  Christ's  Kmgdom  may  be  promoted  in  China 
it  was  resolved  by  the  Conference,  that  the  representatives  m  that  country  ot 
the  various  Missionary  Societies  should  come  closer  together,  it  was  resolved, 
■  That  this  Conference  recommends  the  formation  of  a  Federal  Union  under 
the  title,  “The  Christian  Federation  of  China.’” 


“That  the  objects  of  the  Federation  shall  be  to  foster  and  encourage  the  sentiment 
and  practice  of  union,  to  organise  united  effort  wherever  and  whenever 
possible,  and  in  general  to  seek  through  all  such  effort  to  hasten  the 
estabUshmeut  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  China. 


“That  the  work  of  the  Federation  shall  be:— 

(a).  “To  encourage  everything  that  ivill  demonstrate  the  existing  essential 
unity  of  Christians.  To  watch  for  opportunities  ot  united  prayer 
and  mutual  conference  between  representatives  of  different  bodies 
ot  Christians  in  China;  and  as  opportunity  offers,  to  initiate  and 
arrange  for  representative  meetings  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian 
unity. 

(4).  “To  devise  and  recommend  plans  whereby  the  whole  held  can  be 
worked  most  efficiently  and  with  the  greatest  economy  in  men  and 
time  and  money. 

if).  “To  promote  union  in  Educational  work. 

(d).  “  The  encouragement  of  the  consideration  of  all  questions  as  to  how 
the  various  phases  of  Christian  work  can  be  carried  on  most 
efficiently,  r.g.,  translation  and  literary  work,  social  work,  medical 
work,  evangelistic  work.  etc. 

(fi).  “And  in  general  to  endeavour  to  secure  harmonious  co-operant  and 
more  effective  work  throughout  the  whole  Empire.” 


During  the  course  of  our  several  visits  in  China  we  were  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  wonderful  openings  that  seem  everywhere  to  exist  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  though  at  the  same  time  we  could  not  but 
be  painfully  aware  of  the  appalling  mass  of  ignorance,  darkness,  and  misery 
in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  millions  of  China  are  immersed,  we  also 
could  not  fail  to  recognise  how  widespread  and  far-reaching  already  are  the 
influences  of  Christianity. 

We  doubt  whether  any  in  England  realise  the  dangers  to  which 
Missionaries  have  been  exposed  through  long  years  of  perils,  which  at 
present  seem,  we  are  thankful  to  hope,  somewhat  mitigated!  Still 
Mission  work  in  China  is  far  from  being  a  secure  and  safe  calling,  owing 
to  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  climate  in  certain  places,  and  at  certam 
seasons,  and  the  risk  to  which  isolated  foreigners  are  always  exposed  m 
a  land  where  the  government  is  not  strong. 

We  would  also  impress  on  our  countrymen  that  the  work  has,  as  a 
whole,  been  done  with  great  and  extraordinary  efficiency,  and  that  the 
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results  have  exeeded  the  most  sanguine  estimate  of  the  most  competent 
spectators.  In  this  report,  we  are  trying,  therefore,  not  to  criticise  these 
excellent  workers,  but  to  represent  their  opinions  as  to  their  chief  needs  and 
requirements,  for  we  are  certain  that  if  the  average  Christian  at  home 
realised  those  needs,  he  would  be  only  too  willing  to  give  liberally. 

We  would  also  warn  people  that  hostile  criticism  often  emanates  from 
a  real  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  those  who  live  in  the  ports,  with  regard 
to  the  internal  conditions  of  China,  and  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  Mission 
work  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  Chinese  life. 

Whilst  Christianity  has  a  truly  conservative  and  uplifting  element, 
and  is  conducive  to  the  best  happiness,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  any 
nation;  and  its  converts  and  adherents  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  opposed  to 
revolutionary  and  violent  methods  and  measures,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  indirect  results  of  the  introduction  into  China  of  Western  Civilisation 
and  Education,  without  decidedly  religious  influences,  are  of  a  disintegrating 
character,  and  are  calculated  to  raise  up  strenuous  opposition  to  the  e.xisting 
order  and  methods  of  government. 

We  were  informed  that  everywhere  throughout  the  Empire  a  great 
struggle  was  going  on  between  the  reactionary  or  Old  Chinese  Party  and 
the  Reform  Party.  The  former  may  be  said  to  be  the  supporters  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  and  of  the  ancient  customs,  while  the  latter  seems  generally 
to  be  anti-dynastic  and  anxious  to  introduce  Western  Civilisation  and 
Education,  but  the  members  of  both  parties  are  imbued  with  a  strong 
desire  to  get  rid  of  all  foreigners  and  of  foreign  control. 

Hence  we  became  acutely  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  position  and 
surroundings  of  Missionaries  and  foreigners  in  general,  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
Empire,  are  full  of  uncertainty. 

It  is,  we  believe,  the  opinion  of  the  more  experienced  men  in  China 
that,  whilst  there  may  lie  before  China  and  the  Chinese  people  a  bright 
and  hopeful  future,  yet,  before  she  emerges  from  her  present  chaotic 
condition,  she  will  have  to  pass  through  much  sorrow  and  suffering. 

It  is  thought  by  such  men  that  .  her  most  enlightened  statesmen 
were  perhaps  too  hasty  in  suddenly  sweeping  away  all  at  once  the  ancient 
system  of  examinations,  before  other  agencies  and  methods  of  reform  had 
been  gradually  introduced,  for  though  thousands  of  schools  had  been 
opened  to  teach  Western  knowledge,  yet  very  many  of  them  had  since 
been  compelled  to  be  closed,  or  have  proved  practically  ineffectual  and 
useless,  through  lack  of  suitable  teachers  to  impart  the  needful  instruction, 
and  many  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  requisite  number  of  duly 
qualified  teachers  can  be  secured. 

Chinese  Christian  Church. 

The  very  legitimate  cry  of  “China  for  the  Chinese,”  can  now  be  heard 
in  every  direction,  and,  as  in  Japan  so  in  China,  we  must  expect  that  the 
Christian  converts  will  demand  before  long  to  establish  a  Christian  Church 
in  China  which  will  become  self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self-propa¬ 
gating,  and  be  independent  of  the  control  of  the  Christian  organisations 
of  the  West. 
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We  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  Christian 
lives  of  the  Missionaries  in  China,  with  the  very  effective  and  valuable 
work  they  are  everywhere  accomplishing,  and  with  the  remarkable  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  endeavours  in  igoo  to  destroy  completely 
all  Christian  Missionaries  and  Missions,  as  well  as  all  foreigners;  when 
upwards  of  290  Protestant  Missionaries  and  their  wives  and  children,  and 
16,000  Chinese  Converts,  it  is  estimated,  were  massacred ;  and  whereas 
in  1876  there  were  in  China  473  Missionaries  and  their  wives,  and  13,035 
Communicants;  in  igoo  there  were  2,785  Missionaries  and  their  wives,  and 
no. 000  Communicants  or  full  Church  Members,  which  were  increased  in 
five  years,  after  the  terrible  Boxer  outbreak,  to  3,750  Missionaries  (including 
wives),  and  to  about  250,000  full  Church  and  Probationary  Members. 

Religious  Liberty  in  China. 

We  found  everywhere  throughout  the  Chinese  Empire  that  greater 
religious  liberty  is  enjoyed  than  is  the  case  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  that,  so  long  as  the  laws  of  the  country  are  observed,  there  is, 
theoretically,  no  interference  with  the  conscientious  opinions  of  individuals, 
with,  however,  the  exception  that  Chinese  officials  are  required  occasionally 
to  perform  certain  ceremonies  of  an  idolatrous  character;  that  the 
Constitution  of  China  recognises  Confucianism,  and  tolerates  Buddhism 
and  Taoism,  though  these  are  mutually  contradictory ;  and  that  in  the 
Treaties  between  China  and  the  Western  Powers,  the  Chinese  Government 
has  provided  complete  freedom  for  the  propagation  and  practice  of  Christianity 
on  the  part  of  foreigners  as  well  as  its  own  subjects. 


What  Christianity  has  Brought  to  China. 

Whilst  the  ancient  ethics  of  China,  which  were  at  a  later  date  collected 
and  compiled  by  Confucius,  have  undoubtedly  exercised  for  centuries  a  most 
beneficent  and  potent  influence  on  the  lives  of  Chinese  and  the  Chinese 
Nation;  yet  these  ethics  have  altogether  lacked  that  dynamic  power  to 
mould  their  character  and  uplift  effectually  their  ideas  and  surroundings, 
which  Christianity  alone  of  all  religious  beliefs  of  the  world  seems  able 
to  accomplish.  Christianity  has  brought  to  the  Chinese  the  knowledge  of 
a  supreme  God  of  the  Universe,  who  is  the  Heavenly  Father  of  all  men; 
of  a  Redeemer  and  Saviour ;  of  sin  and  sinfulness  ;  it  has  taught  them 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  earth — men,  women,  and  children — are  alike 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  are  members  of  one  world-wide  brother¬ 
hood  ;  that  they  have  souls  needing  salvation,  and  that  the  position  of 
women  must  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  men.  It 
has  further  revealed  to  them  the  joys  and  blessings  and  the  sweetness 
of  the  Christian’s  home,  and  the  power  to  live  purer  and  truer  lives ;  it 
has  introduced  into  China  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  an  institution  previously 
unknown  ;  it  has  developed  in  a  marvellous  way  Education  and  the  Press ; 
it  has  advocated  the  unbinding  of  the  crippled  feet  of  its  women,  and  is 
thus  likely  to  bring  about  the  early  emancipation  from  terrible  sufferings 
and  disabilities  of  nearly  one-half  the  enormous  population  of  that  vast 
Empire  ;  it  has  introduced  new  medical  methods  and  skill,  which  already 
are  lessening  the  untold  bodily  sufferings  of  its  people;  it  has  established 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  and  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and 


Dumb,  and  Lepers.  Its  representatives  have  denounced  the  improper  use 
of  opium,  as  well  as  the  existin^j  opium  trade,  and  have  assisted  the 
Chinese  in  their  efforts  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the  opium  habit. 
Such  are  some  of  the  great  and  many  blessings  which  Christianity  has 
already  conferred  upon  China  and  its  people. 

Among  the  agencies  for  the  spread  of  its  doctrines  may  be  mentioned 
the  daily  preaching  in  the  Street  Chapels,  which  are  kept  open  the  greater 
part  of  each  day  for  any  passer-by  to  enter,  and  where  the  preaching  and 
the  singing  are  mainly  conducted  by  Chinese  Evangelists ;  the  Services 
in  the  ordinary  Churches  and  Chapels :  the  elementary  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes ;  the  higher  schools  and 
colleges  for  Christians  and  non-Christians;  the  work  of  the  Medical 
Missionaries  and  Nurses  in  the  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  in  which 
religious  services  are  daily  held  ;  the  visits  of  Lady  Missionaries  and  Bible 
women  to  the  homes  of  the  people ;  the  extremely  important  pioneer  work 
of  the  hundreds  of  Bible  and  Tract  Colporteurs,  who,  when  visiting  towns 
and  villages  to  sell  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books, 
frequently  take  the  opportunity  of  explaining  their  meaning;  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Christian  literature  especiall}^  adapted  for  the  gentry  and 
literati;  the  institution  of  Museums,  which  seem  remarkably  adapted  to 
attract  the  interest  of  the  educated  classes; — and,  lastly,  but  not  least, 
the  influences  of  Christian,  saintl}^  and  self-sacrificing  lives  quietly  lived 
in  their  midst. 


Some  Statistics. 

In  the  year  1906,  as  before  stated,  there  were  approximately  3,750 
Foreign  Protestant  Missionaries  residing  in  China.  Of  these,  1,950  were 
British,  1,457  American,  and  some  343  Continental  and  Independent  Workers. 

The  number  of  Bible  Women: — In  1876,  90;  in  i88g,  180;  in  1906,  894. 

Number  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  Day  Schools: — In  1878,  289  ;  in  1906,  385. 

Number  of  Scholars  in  Day  Schools; — In  1876,  4,909;  in  1889,  16,836; 
in  1906,  42,546. 

Number  of  Intermediate,  High  Schools,  and  Colleges: — In  1906,  389. 

Number  of  Students  in  Colleges,  etc.  (male  and  female) : — In  1906,  15,137. 

Total  number  of  Scholars  and  Students; — In  1906,  57,683. 

By  the  commencement  of  1908  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number 
of  Foreign  Protestant  Missionaries  in  China  will  be  at  least  4,000.  The 
number  of  Mission  Stations  (including  the  sub  or  smaller  ones)  are  about 
5,750.  The  ordained  Chinese  Pastors  and  other  Chinese  Preachers  are  now 
about  6,000.  The  number  of  recognised  Protestant  Church  (full)  Members 
and  Catechumens  is  estimated  as  250,000,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
children  and  others  not  regarded  as  in  full  connexion,  represents  a  total  of 
about  1,000,000  persons  who  are  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
Protestant  Christian  Churches  of  China. 

The  number  of  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  under  the  care  of  the 
Missionary  Societies  are — Hospitals,  166;  Dispensaries,  241;  and  upwards 
of  1,000,000  out  and  in-patients  were  recipients  of  medical  relief  and  care 
during  the  year  1905.  The  current  expenses  of  the  Hospitals  (exclusive  of 
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the  Medical  Missionary’s  salary)  are  often  covered  by  the  receipts  from 
paying  patients,  the  sale  of  medicines,  and  by  native  contributions. 

The  number  of  copies  and  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  issued  in 
China  during  the  year  1905  is  as  follows : — 


The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

...  1,219,048  copies. 

The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 

907,274  „ 

The  .A.merican  Bible  Society  . 

537.304  .. 

Or  a  Grand  Total  of 

2,663,626  „ 

The  number  of  Tracts  and  publications 

distributed  in  China  in 

the 

year  1905  is  as  follows : — 

Central  China  Tract  Society  . 

2,567,524  copies. 

The  Chinese  Tract  Society  . 

340,120  „ 

The  North  China  Tract  Society,  average  ... 

...  500,000  „ 

North  Fukien  Tract  Society  (Foochow) 

130,086  „ 

Hongkong  and  Canton  Tract  Society 

40,045  „ 

The  West  China  Tract  Society  . 

130,000  „ 

Or  a  Grand  Total  of 

3.707.775  .. 

In  addition  to  these  particulars  it  must 

be  borne  in  mind  that 

'the 

Missions  have  about  nine  or  ten  important  Printing  Establishments  which 

annually  send  out  a  vast  volume  of  Christian 

literature,  and  which  em 

ploy 

many  hundreds  of  artisans.  The  Christian  Literature  Society  alone  has,  in 
one  year,  published'  over  37  million  pages  of  useful  literature. 

The  blind  in  China  are  estimated  at  about  500,000 ;  this  calculation  is 
based  on  one  in  600  of  the  population,  which  is  taken  as  at  300,000,000. 
This  estimate  represents  the  proportion  of  blind  people  in  England,  but  as 
the  ravages  of  smallpox  and  ophthalmia  in  China  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  these  diseases  in  England,  the  above  number  may  be  taken  as  a  very 
incomplete  statement  of  the  real  facts. 

There  are  12  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  China  maintained  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  U.S.A.  (North),  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  the  English  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Hildersheim  Mission,  and  Mr.  Murray’s  Mission  for  the  Blind  at 
Peking. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  are  estimated  by  Mrs.  Mills,  who  has  established 
at  Chefoo  the  only  school  in  China  for  those  thus  afflicted,  as  at  about 
400,000. 

The  population  of  China,  including  the  Provinces  in  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia,  is  stated,  according  to  the  Statesman’s  Year  Book  (1907),  to  be 
426  millions. 

In  1812  a  Census,  such  as  it  was,  was  taken,  which  gave  the  population 
as  362  millions.  The  Chinese  Customs  Report  for  1881  gives  it  as 
380  millions,  and  Dr.  Timothy  Richard  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
population  is  about  400  millions. 

In  conversations  that  Mr.  Fox  had  with  H.M.  Consul  at  Hankow, 
Mr.  Fraser,  who  has  devoted  much  thought  and  study  to  this  subject,  he 
informed  Mr.  Fox  that  the  population  of  China  was  greatly  exaggerated  in 
the  figures  put  forward  by  the  Government,  as  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
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an  estimate  of  200  millions  was  probably  about  the  actual  number. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Gibson,  of  Swatow.  thinks  that  250  millions  would  probably  be 
more  correct. 

But  if  we  take  a  mean  between  the  extreme  estimates  of  200  and  400 
millions,  and  estimate  the  population  as  at  300  millions,  we  shall  probably 
be  not  very  far  from  the  actual  number. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  as  a  rule  we  only  travel  through  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  China,  and  that  we  thus  naturally  see  the  most  densely  peopled 
country,  but  do  not  see  the  ver)-  large  tracts  of  land  which  are  very 
sparsely  inhabited. 

Possibility  of  Evangelisation  of  China. 

To  make  any  statement  as  to  how  or  when  it  may  be  possible  to 
evangelise  the  Empire  of  China  may  seem  to  partake  in  some  degree  of 
presumption,  and,  at  an}'  rate,  to  be  fraught  with  uncertainty,  as  the 
problem  is  necessarily  so  surrounded  with  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  estimated  or  foreseen,  and  as,  after  all,  the  spread  of 
Christian  Truth  must  ever  be  largely  dependent  upon  how  far  the  means 
adopted  and  the  labours  of  its  exponents  are  in  harmony  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Master,  and  the  gracious  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
it  has  been  suggested  that  in  order  to  evangelise  China,  in  any  sense,  and 
to  supply  her  Evangelical  Churches  with  Chinese  Pastors,  one  Chinese 
ordained  Pastor  would  be  necessary  to  supply  a  locality  or  district 
containing  a  population  of  7,500,  that  is  to  say,  reckoning  at  the  same 
time,  the  labours  of  Elders,  Deacons,  and  other  Christian  workers  connected 
with  each  Pastorate. 

Assuming  the  population  of  the  Chinese  Empire  to  be  300,000,000,  as  we 
have  conjectured,  this  would  mean  that  some  40,000  Chinese  Pastors  would 
be  required,  or,  say,  about  34,000  in  addition  to  the  existing  number  of 
6,000  of  ordained  and  unordained  Pastors  and  Workers. 

If,  therefore,  the  Missionary  Societies  resolve,  if  possible,  to  work  up 
during  the  next  ten  years  to  this  ideal  of  34,000  Pastors,  this  would  imply 
that  the  task  or  duty  that  will  lie  before  each  Missionary  in  China  during 
this  period  of  ten  years  would  be  to  endeavour  to  train,  or  to  enlist  with 
a  view  to  training,  on  an  average  one  Chinese  Pastor  each  year,  or  ten 
Pastors  in  ten  years. 


Administration  of  China. 

China,  for  purposes  of  administration,  is  divided  into  twent3'-two 
Provinces,  including  the  eighteen  Provinces  with  which  we  are  more  or 
less  familiar,  and  the  three  Provinces  of  Manchuria — Heilungkiang,  Kirin, 
Fengtien — as  well  as  the  Province  of  Chinese  Turkestan. 

The  Central  Government  ma)'  be  described  as  a  Patriarchal  Despotism. 

Broadly  speaking,  each  Province  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  ten 
Prefectures,  and  each  Prefecture  is  sub-divided  into  ten  Sub-Prefectures 
or  districts. 

Thus  in  a  Province  where  such  divisions  prevail  there  would  be  100 
Sub-Prefectures.  Each  of  these  districts  would  be  presided  over  by  a 
magistrate. 

The  unit  of  Chinese  administrative  life  is  the  family  or  clan. 
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^HIS  GREAT  EMPIRE,  which  has  cU-Hved  the  Eg^pUan. 

T  «-  --v  .. 

those  who  are  en^d ealouring  to  guide  her  along  the  paths  of  Chr.st.an  development. 

the  china  EMERGENCY  APPEAL  COMMITTEE  ask  for  the  sum  of  £100,000,  m  he 

distrLted,  without  denominatioual  preference,  amongst  the  Protestant  Missions  of  CInna,  for  the  pmpose  of 


If  you  will  come 
and  help  ua  to  mould 
aright  those  precious 
•  materials  for  build¬ 
ing  up  there  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
we  shall,  please  God, 
save  China  yet.  But 
the  powers  of  evil 
are  at  work  as  well 
as  the  powers  of  good. 
If  we  fail  in  our  part 

now,  the  glowing 

metal  that  seems 

but  ready  for  the 

touch  of  the  Divine 

Artist  will  fall  cold 

and  hard  again,  and 

the  Church  may  have 

to  wait  through  de¬ 

cades,  if  not  centur- 
iea.  of  shame  and 

remorse,  for  the  re¬ 

turn  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  to-day." 

Rpv,  J,(:AMPlIltM.CTlll«'"'. 
of  Sw.llnw. 

.Mo,let.i/rr  OSOO-fO)  ot  the 
l^resOylerun  Church  of 

Eut;!oHit. 


(.)  Establishing  Union  Medical  Training  Colleges  for  Chinese  Students. 

(6).  Providing  Normal  Training  and  Theological  Institutions  for  the 


education  of  Chinese 

rhrieitian  School  Teachers  and  Pastors.  .  . 

(r).  Translating  and  publishing  the  best  Western  Literature  for  the  use  of  the  Colleges,  and  asstst  „ 
the  Christian  Literature  and  Tract  Societies  already  at  work. 


[PLEASE  TURN  OVER. 


China  Emergency  Fund 


Chart  shewing  the  Progress  of  the  Fund 


“‘XHE  DAY  OF  OPPORTUNITY!!’  whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere, 
in  China  undoubtedly  and  emphatically  It  is  THE  DAY  OF  OPPORTUNITY.  How  long  that  day 
may  last  none  can  tell  i  but  while  it  lasts  (and  it  is  still  with  us)  It  gives  us  the  opportunity, 
not  merely  of  a  lifetime  or  of  a  century,  but  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  AN  AGE.”— The  Rieht  Rev 
W.  W,  Cassels,  Bishop  of  Western  China  (one  of  the  "Cambridge  Se,en."  whose  Ru.nv  forth  to  Cliina  in  18S5  created  such  wide- 
Spread  interest). 


- 1910  - 

April 


China  Emergency  Fund 
Wanted. 


FIVE  DONATIONS  OF  £5,000  EACH. 


I 

'John  Cory,  Esq.  I 

*  On  condition  that  three  similar  amounts  are  given. 


TWENTY-FIVE  DONATIONS  OF  £1,000  EACH. 


£25,000 


25,000 


FIFXY  DONATIONS  OF  £500  EACH. 


Lord 

Armitstead 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Frdk.  Greene 

J.  Truman 
Mills,  Esq. 

Arthington 

Trustees 

I 

I 

I 

TEN  DONATIONS  OF  £400  EACH. 


Robert  Barclay, 
Esq. 

I 

I 

25,000 


4,000 


FORTY  DONATIONS  OF  £250  EACH. 


Sir  Robert 
Laidlaw,  M.P. 
£280 

Lord 

Winterstoke 

10,000 


Carried  forward 


£89,000 


Brought  forward 


£89,000 


FIFTEEN  DONATIONS  OF  £200  EACH. 

3,000 


FIFTY  DONATIONS  OF  £100  EACH. 


Sir  Robert 

Hart.  £105 

Lady 

Ualdlaw. 

E.R.P.  Moon.i  Richard  F.W.Pox.Esq.  E.  S.  Lam- 

Esq.  Cory,  Esq.  iCoiuhitoiMh  plough.  Esq. 

G.  W.  Lloyd, 
Esq. 

Joseph 

Rowntree, 

Dr.  A.  H.  F. 
Barbour. 

Samuel  Hope  ' 

Money,  Esq. 

I 

I  i 

Ill 

FIFTY  DONATIONS  OF  £50  EACH. 


5,000 


2,500 


Wm.  Harvey,  Sir  Thomas  W.  W.  Mac-  William 
Escj.  Jachson.  pherson.Esq.  Tod,  Esq. 


500 


11^“  THE  SMALLEST  DONATIONS  WILL  ALSO  BE  £100,000 

THANKFULLY  RECEIVED.  ^ - -  - 


DONATIONS  towards  the  CHINA  EMERGENCY  FUND  may  be  sent  to  ROBT.  L.  BARCLAY,  Esq., 
Hon.  Treasurer  (Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.),  54.  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the 
SECRETARY,  28,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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The  members  of  a  family  clan  are  often  so  numerous  as  to  comprise 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  small  town. 

The  family  clan,  or  the  village,  is  controlled  and  practically  ruled  by  an 
Elder  who  is  periodically  elected  by  the  whole  community  to  fill  that  office. 

The  Government  officials  hold  the  Elders  responsible  for  the  good 
order  of  the  villages  and  their  family  clans. 

Whilst  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  at  Peking  are  supposed  to  have 
despotic  powers  and  to  be  supreme,  yet  the  Provincial  administrative 
Powers  of  the  local  officials  and  gentry  are  such  as  practically  to  establish 
throughout  China  a  democratic  form  of  Government,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  the  people  of  China  appear  to  enjoy  much  greater  liberty  than  those 
of  most  other  countries. 

The  Language  Spoken  and  Written. 

The  dialects  or  languages  of  the  Chinese  Empire  are  very  numerous 
and  dissimilar.  Thus  a  Chinese  speaking  the  dialect  of  the  Kwangtung 
(Canton)  Province  is  not  understood  by  a  Chinese  residing  in  the 
neighbouring  Province  of  Fukien. 

The  language  or  dialect  spoken  at  Shanghai  would  be  quite  strange 
to  the  people  residing  at  Peking. 

The  written  characters  of  Chinese  are,  however,  understood  and 
recognised  by  sight  throughout  the  whole  Empire  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  Arabic  numerals,  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  are  recognised  by  the  eye  throughout 
Europe,  but  as  these  numerals,  when  pronounced  or  read,  have  entirely 
different  sounds  attached  to  them  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  etc., 
so  the  Chinese  written  characters  are  spoken  in  totally  different  words  and 
sounds  in  the  several  Provinces  of  China,  with,  however,  the  important 
exception  that  the  Mandarin  language  is  spoken  or  understood,  more  or  less, 
throughout  three-fourths  of  China,  or,  roughly  speaking,  in  nearly  all  the 
Provinces  north  and  west  of  the  river  Yangtze. 

The  language  known  as  Wen-li  is  the  medium  by  which  the  Classical 
Books  of  China  have  been  handed  down.  It  is  par  excellence  the  written 
language  of  China,  but  is  not  generally  understood  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  The  spoken  language,  viz..  Mandarin,  may  also  be  written,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  colloquial  literature  in  Mandarin.  Versions  of  the 
Bible  in  the  local  patois  have  also  been  produced  in  several  districts  of  the 
South  East,  where  the  dialects  are  very  numerous  and  diverse. 

In  the  Chinese  written  language  there  are  over  40,000  distinct  characters 
or  symbols,  and  this  vast  number  is  being  constantly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  new  characters  to  represent  new  scientific  words  and  modern  ideas. 

Although  the  Chinese  are  considered  a  literary  people  and  have 
naturally  a  desire  for  education,  yet,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
mastering  the  Chinese  characters,  it  is  estimated  that  only  one  in  ten  of 
the  population  can  read  or  write. 

Missionaries  find  that  their  Christian  Converts  experience  much  difficulty 
in  learning  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Chinese  characters. 
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Romanised  Form  of  Chinese  Characters. 

In  consequence  of  this  difficulty,  Missionaries  in  I’arious  parts  of 
China,  but  more  especially  in  the  Provinces  of  the  South  of  China,  have 
devised  a  system  of  writing  a  representation  of  the  Chinese  characters  b)- 
words  printed  in  the  Roman  Alphabet,  or  in  the  system  generally  known 
as  the  Romanised  form,  the  requisite  tones  being  indicated  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  dots  over  particular  words. 

By  the  agency  of  this  Romanised  S3'stem,  the  Converts,  especially  those 
of  more  advanced  years,  can  now  learn  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
relatively  brief  period  of  three  or  four  months,  and  those  persons  who 
found  it  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  to  read  the  Chinese  characters  can 
now  read  the  Romanised  editions  of  the  Scriptures  with  comparative  ease. 

This  system  also  offers  increased  facilities  for  learning  to  write,  and 
Converts  who  are  debarred  from  corresponding  with  their  friends  in  Chinese 
characters  are  now  enabled  to  do  so  in  the  Romanised. 

In  manj-  districts  where  Mandarin  is  spoken,  and  in  others  where  the 
various  colloquial  dialects  are  current,  it  is  customary,  we  were  given  to 
understand,  for  Missionaries  to  teach  their  scholars  to  read  and  write  in 
the  Chinese  characters  as  well  as  in  the  Romanised  system. 


Recommendations  as  to  Future  Development  of  Missionary  Work 
IN  China. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  in  a  position  to  learn,  from  opinions  expressed 
in  conversation  with  experienced  Missionaries  and  in  other  ways  when  m 
China,  it  ivould  seem  to  be  important : — 

I. _ That  a  foremost  consideration  be  given  to  the  questions  of  efficiency, 

concentration,  the  strengthening  of  existing  agencies,  and  of  the  pressing 
need  for  co-operation  and  federation  in  work  between  different  Societies. 

2 —That  the  Missionary  Societies  in  the  Homelands  should,  in  the 
future,  regard  the  securing  of  highly  cultivated  and  specially  qualified  persons 
as  of  greater  importance  than  a  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  their 
Missionary  staff. 

3, _ That  there  should  be  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of 

Medical  Missionaries  and  Trained  Nurses,  of  men  and  women  possessing 
special  educational  and  literary  qualifications,  and  Lady  Missionaries  to 
work  amongst  the  Chinese  women. 

_ That  the  attention  of  the  Missionary  Societies  should  be  drawn  to 

the  following  resolution  of  the  Shanghai  Conference,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  objection  to  Ancestral  Worship,  as  at  present  practised 
b_v  the  Chinese  people,  presents  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity  : — 

“That  while  the  worship  of  ancestors  is  incompatible  with  an  enlightened  and  spiritual 
conception  of  the  Christian  Church,  yet  we  should  be  careful  to  encourage  in 
our  Christian  Converts  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  departed 
which  this  custom  seeks  to  express,  and  to  impress  upon  the  Chinese  in  general 
I  he  fact  that  Christians  attach  great  importance  to  Filial  Piety. 
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■■That  the  Conference  recommends  our  Chinese  brethren  to  encourage  an  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  dead  by  beautifying  graves,  and  erecting  useful  memorials 
to  parents  and  ancestors  by  building  or  endowing  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitids, 
Asylums,  and  other  charitable  institutions,  as  is  common  in  all  Christian  lands, 
thus  making  memorials  of  the  departed  a  means  of  helping  the  living  through 
successive  generations.” 

5, — That  the  training  of  Native  Pastors,  Teachers,  Evangelists,  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  general  supervision  of  the  work  and  organisation 
of  the  Churches,  should  continue  to  claim  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
Missionaries,  whilst  the  more  direct  work  of  Evangelisation  should  devolve, 
as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  Chinese  Christian  Workers,  who  appear  to  be 
better  qualified  in  some  respects  for  this  special  department  of  service. 

6. — That  a  change  in  the  present  methods  of  conducting  the  secreUnal 
and  other  departments  of  business  in  connection  with  the  several  Societies 
should  be  carefully  considered.  The  business  operations  in  connection  with 
Missionary  work  engrosses,  we  understand,  in  too  many  cases,  a  large 
amount  of  the  time  and  thought  of  the  more  experienced  Missionaries  in 
China.  It  is  thought  provision  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  for  the 
appointment  of  laymen  to  attend  to  such  duties.  This  trifling  change  in  Ae 
methods  of  organisation  would  be  the  means  of  effecting  considerable  saving 
in  the  time  and  energies  of  the  more  valuable 'Missionary  representatives, 
and  would  relieve  them  of  the  pressure  of  business  details  which  now  so 
frequently  distract  their  minds  and  divert  their  attention  from  other  more 
pressing  claims  of  Mission  work. 

y, _ That  in  view  of  the  widespread  and  extremely  strong  concensus  of 

opinion  which  we  found  to  exist  in  favour  of  the  policy  that  every  Mission 
Station,  or,  at  any  rate,  every  Station  of  a  Headquarter  or  central  character 
should  be  supplied  with  an  efficient  Medical  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  run 
on  the  most  approved  lines  and  equipped  with  the  most  modern  medical 
appliances,  and  that  in  no  case  should  there  be  less  than  two  duly  qualified 
Medical  Missionaries  attached  to  each  Hospital,  we  would  strongly  commend 
the  adoption  of  these  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Societies. 

Also  that  the  secretaries  of  the  various  Societies  should  despatch  definite 
and  precise  instructions  to  their  representatives  in  China  that  m  no 
case  should  a  Hospital  be  closed  owing  to  the  summer  vacation,  but  that 
the  Medical  Staff  and  the  Nurses  should  arrange  to  take  their  very  needful 
rest  and  holiday  in  alternate  months. 

We  attach  much  importance  to  such  instructions  being  despatched,  and 
the  consequent  necessary  arrangements  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  staff  01 
otherwise  being  promptly  made  by  the  Home  Authorities,  as  complaints  are 
frequent  as  to  the  way  the  Home  Societies  are  acting  in  this  matter. 

8. That  to  each  Hospital  should  be  appointed  two  trained  Foreign 

Nurses  whose  time  and  energies  should  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  teaching 
and  training  of  Chinese  nurses. 

This  seems  to  be  an  important  department  of  Mission  Work  at  present 
largely  neglected  or  overlooked  by  the  Home  Authorities. 

g. _ That  as  a  practical  manifestation  of  the  influence  and  fruit  of  the 

Christian  Faith,  the  Home  Societies  should  keep  in  view,  whenever  and 
wherever  possible,  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  homes  and  hospitals  for  orphans,  foundlings,  the  insane,  and 
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lepers,  looking  to  the  co-operation  of  philanthropic  native  gentlemen,  who 
are  often  most  willing  to  assist  in  such  matters. 

10.  — That  great  efforts  slioiild  be  made  to  start  and  improve  Colleges 
and  Schools,  since  Missionaries  find  that,  as  soon  as  a  few  converts  are  raised 
up  and  formed  into  a  Church,  it  is  necessary’  to  establish  elementary  schools  to 
train  and  teach  the  children  of  the  converts,  and  even  the  converts 
themselves,  and  that  these  elementary  schools  have  soon  to  be  supplemented 
by  higher  and  secondar}-  schools,  and  these  in  turn  by  Divinity  or  Theo¬ 
logical  Colleges  for  the  training  of  Pastors  and  Teachers  ;  and.  as  a  result 
of  the  wonderful  awakening  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  people, 
Missionaries  are  now  realising  that  in  order  that  the  infiuence  of  Christianity 
may  be  extended,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  establish  Colleges  in  which  the 
English  language  and  Western  science  can  be  taught,  and  which  may  be 
thrown  open  alike  to  Christians  and  non-Christians. 

Hence,  during  recent  }'ears,  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  the 
educational  department  of  Missionary  work,  by  British  as  well  as  by 
American  Societies,  to  develop  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  system  of 
education,  but  it  would  seem,  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  greater  financial 
support  by  their  people  at  home,  that  the  American  Societies  have  made 
greater  progress  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  witness  their  very  excellent 
and  complete  Colleges  at  Peking,  Tungchou,  Wuchang,  and  St.  John’s 
College  at  Shanghai.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  British 
Societies  have  some  excellent  Colleges,  but  these  Colleges  should  be  increased 
in  numbers  and  improved. 

11.  — That  special  attention  be  devoted  to  the  education  and  training  of 
girls,  the  future  mothers  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  that  at  all  the  principal 
Mission  Stations  schools  for  girls  may  be  started. 

12.  — That  the  Missionary  Societies,  acting  upon  the  e.xpress  desire  of 
their  representatives  in  China,  should  co-operate  together  in  sending  out  to 
China  able  and  properly  qualified  Christian  men  and  women  to  reside 
in  each  of  the  Provincial  Capitals  of  the  22  Provinces  of  China,  and 
whose  duty  should  consist  mainly  in  the  endeavour  to  influence  and  to 
instruct  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Faith,  the 
literary  and  official  classes  by  the  agency  of  personal  intercourse ;  by  the 
distribution  of  Christian  literature  of  such  a  description  as  would  commend 
itself  to  these  influential  people:  by  delivering  lectures  on  Western  subjects; 
and  by  can'ying  out,  on  an  enlarged  basis,  the  important  Missionary  work 
already  so  efficiently  and  usefully  initiated  by  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  at  Shanghai. 

13.  — That  the  attention  of  the  Home  Committees  be  called  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Far  East,  particularly  in  the  Treaty 
Ports,  and  that  in  consequence  they  be  asked  to  consider  the  readjustment 
of  the  salaries  of  Chinese  employees  in  centres  where  the  sums  paid  have 
become  inadequate  to  secure  efficiency ;  also  that  they  relieve  Missionaries, 
where  stipends  are  paid  in  sterling,  of  any  anxiety  which  may  be  caused 
by  variations  in  exchange. 

14.  — That  the  Directors  and  Committees  of  the  various  Missionary 
Societies,  in  order  to  effect  a  considerable  financial  saving,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  Mission  work,  will  consider  in  what 
ways  they  may  a^'ail  themselves  of  the  interesting  and  instructive 
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REPORT 

BY 

Lady  FLORENCE  GASCOYNE-CECIL, 
On  her  Visit  to  Missions  in  China,  1907. 


To  the  Members  of  the 

China  Missions  Emergency  Committee. 


Dear  Sirs, 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  China  Missions  Emergency 
Committee,  I  studied  the  question  of  Missions  as  they  are  carried  on  wit 
regard  to  women  and  children  in  China.  The  methods  used  divide  them¬ 
selves  naturally  into  three  groups-educational,  medical,  and  philanthropical. 
To  begin  with  the  first,  I  visited  Girls’  Schools,  both  Christian  and  non- 
Christian,  in  Hongkong,  two  in  Shanghai,  one  in  Ningpo,  two  in  Hangciow, 
one  in  Soochow,  two  in  Wuchang,  and  five  in  Peking.  These  schools  are 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the  developments  of  modern  China, 
formerly  the  Chinese  girl  lived  on  sufferance  as  it  ivere,  was,  m  the 
majority  of  cases,  considered  quite  unworthy  of  any  education  but  such  as 
would  fit  her  to  wait  on  her  future  mother-in-law  and  husband,  and  she 
herself  was  without  aspirations  for  knowledge  ;  now  her  parents  eager  y 
send  her  to  school,  even  to  colleges  at  some  distance  away,  and  encourage 
an  enlightened  upbringing,  while  husbands  will  sometimes  send  their  young 
wives  to  be  educated  in  order  to  fit  them  to  be  true  helpmates. 

The  education  given  in  the  schools  I  visited  varied  considerably  ;  in 
some  it  is  still  purely  Chinese,  the  girls  are  only  taught  the  written 
characters  of  the  Chinese  language  and  something  of  the  Chinese  Classics. 
In  others,  more  especially  at  Jessfleld,  Shanghai,  and  at  the  Union  College, 
Peking,  the  girls  are  encouraged  to  receive  a  Western  education  and  to 
learn  English,  music,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Between  these  two  extremes  are  some  where  the  girls  are  taught  roman- 
isation,  which,  according  to  some  views,  brings  them  more  quickly  within 
reach  of  the  Bible ;  I  need  hardly  explain  that  the  Chinese  have  no  letters 
such  as  we  have,  but  only  signs  for  words,  in  the  same  way  that  we,  instead 
of  writing  “cross”  or  “and”  make  the  sign  of  a  “3<”  or  this  plan 

requires  people  to  know  at  least  a  thousand  word-signs,  which  is,  of  course, 
very  hard  for  poor  women.  Our  Missions  find  that  writing  Chinese  with 
ordinary  Roman  letters,  or,  as  they  call  it,  romanisation,  makes  it  possible 
lor  the  ignorant  to  learn  enough  to  read  their  Bibles.  Of  the  first  kind 
were  two  schools  I  saw  at  Peking  ;  they  were  non-Christian  and  conducted 
by  Chinese  ladies  of  position,  hardly  pretending  to  anything  more  advanced 
than  the  ordinary  Chinese  curriculum ;  it  is  true  a  Japanese  instructress 
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taught  singing,  but  the  whole  results  were  very  inferior  to  the  Mission 
Schools,  and  those  schools  were  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  trend  of 
popular  feeling  towards  women’s  education  of  some  kind  or  other  at  all 
costs.  One  day  school  at  Wuchang,  a  small  one,  was  devoted  entirely  to 
girls  of  the  Mandarin  class — it  was  under  missionary  auspices  but  managed 
by  a  Manchu  lady. 

The  Roman  Catholic  orphanage  schools  appeared  to  give  a  very  fair 
education,  laying  more  stress  on  embroidery,  lace-making,  and  needlewoi'k, 
than  do  the  Protestant  missionary  schools.  The  work  was  very  good  in 
some  of  the  latter  also,  the  deft  dextrous  Chinese  fingers  lending  them¬ 
selves  readily  to  all  such  occupations. 

As  a  rule  the  Chinese  maiden  is  docile  and  teachable,  as  quick  to  learn 
as  her  brother,  and  giving  little  trouble,  but  occasionally  she  is  subject  to 
wild  gusts  of  temper,  almost  like  the  possession  of  old,  and  on  these 
occasions  she  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  was  rather  significant  that 
at  one  school,  I  was  told,  orders  had  just  been  given  for  a  covering  for  the 
well — for  fear  of  suicides. 

Another  method  of  interesting  higher  class  Chinese,  such  as  wives  of 
Mandarins,  is  one  employed  by  several  Missions.  They  appoint  ladies  to 
devote  themselves  to  these  upper-class  Chinese  families,  to  whom  they 
often  procure  access  by  means  of  teaching  English ;  this  may  very  well 
lead  to  interest  in  English  thought  and  religion,  and  serve  as  a  means 
towards  ultimate  conversion.  In  the  same  way  some  ladies  at  Peking,  who 
themselves  manage  a  Mission  School,  have  become  acquainted  with  leading 
Manchu  ladies  interested  in  education;  they  also  attend  a  small  Lecture 
Hall,  which  is  open  to  women  speakers  on  secular  subjects.  There  you  see 
the  Pekinese  women  stroll  in,  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  listen  to  whatever  is 
going  on ;  here,  again,  is  a  chance  for  an  introduction  and  for  Missionary 
work.  A  Chinese  newspaper  woman  was  delivering  an  animated  address 
when  I  was  there,  and  about  a  score  of  women  were  listening  to  what  she 
said.  Education  has  become  so  important  now  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese, 
even  for  women,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  methods  of  gaining 
a  hold  on  possible  converts.  Again,  the  desire  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Bible  herself  has  induced  many  a  poor,  ill-educated  Chinese  woman  to 
struggle  painfully  towards  this  end,  using  her  few  hours  of  liberty  and 
leisure  for  study,  perhaps  only  those  between  Services  on  Sundays,  com¬ 
mitting  large  portions  to  memory,  such  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or 
even  whole  Epistles,  and  making  pathetic  efforts  to  produce  enough  money 
to  buy  her  own  Bible — a  woman  will  bring  a  chicken  in  part  payment  for 
a  Gospel.  Some  of  these  women  will  walk  many  miles — as  many  as  seven 
miles  over  the  mountains  and  back  again — to  attend  Catechumen  s  Classes 
or  the  Sunday  Services,  and  this  in  spite  of  their  poor,  bound,  deformed 
feet.  Mrs.  Hoste,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  who  told  me  these  facts 
out  of  her  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  also  dwelt  on  the 
gentleness  and  refined  feeling  the  better  class  show,  and,  indeed,  some  of 
the  poorer  ones  also  ;  how  their  sympathy  is  untiring,  their  faith  wonder¬ 
fully  pure  and  simple,  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  touchingly 
fervent. 

To  pass  on  now  to  the  next  great  means  of  influencing  the  Chinese,  I 
must  come  to  the  Hospitals.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  many  general 
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Hospitals  I  saw,  but  speak  more  especially  of  those  for  women  Three 
excellent  instances  of  these  were  the  American  Presbytenan  Female 
Mission  Hospital  at  Canton  ;  the  \¥omen’s  Hospital,  under  the  C.M.S.,  at 
Nin^;  and  the  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital  at  Shanghai;  I  also  saw 
another  Women’s  Hospital  in  Shanghai;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mam’s  Womens 
Hospital  at  Hangchow;  the  Union  Medical  College  at  Peking  which  has 
a  women’s  side;  and  I  heard  also  much  about  the  S.P.G. 

Peking;  the  L.M.S.  Hospital  at  Wuchang,  and  others.  The  marvels  t  a 
are  achieved  in  all  these  Hospitals  for  suffering  women  are  beyond  belief ; 
hundreds  of  in-patients,  thousands  of  out-patients.  Dr.  Reifschneider  and 
her  assistant  at  the  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital  have  succoured  as  many 
as  5,000  out-patients  in  a  month,  and  this  with  no  other  help  but  such  as 
they  can  develop,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Chinese  nurses  and  assistants  they 
have  themselves  trained  in  addition  to  all  their  other  work. 

Some  of  the  fully  trained  Chinese  nurses  are  excellent,  and  deserve  all 
admiration;  their  neatness  and  manual  dexterity  must  be  - 
Hospitals  as  in  other  work,  and  one  feels  that  nurses  trained  by  Dr.  Main 
and  his  wife  must  needs  be  as  competent  as  any  foreigner.  Still,  he  need 
for  foreign  nurses  is  very  great,  as  great  as  for  doctors;  indeed,  at  Nmgpo 
the  energetic  young  house-surgeon  clamoured  more  for  a  nurse  to  help  him 
than  for  an  assistant  doctor.  Some  things  are  hard  to  mst.l  “mese 

minds,  and  amongst  those  things,  cleanliness  is  the  hardest;  that  first 
principle  of  hygiene  does  not  seem  very  important  to  the  average  Chinese 
woman;  consequently  continual  supervision  is  necessary  over  the  smallest 
details  by  the  foreigners  in  charge.  When  one  remembers  the  clockwork 
attention  to  such  sanitary  items  in  our  homeland  Hospitals,  one  marvels 
that  Mrs.  Main,  or  Mrs.  Arnold  Forster,  or  Dr.  Reifschneider,  or 
Miss  Scott,  have  time  to  attend  to  anything  else.  Suffering  relieved. 
What  a  passport  to  goodwill ;  and  the  Chinese  women  have  suffered  very 
terrible  things  at  the  hands  of  their  own  native  doctors  ;  sometimes  even 
now  cases  are  brought  in  too  late  to  save  from  the  effects  of  the  surgical 
treatment  practised  on  them,  while  the  medicaments  and  nostrums  used 
are  no  better  than  the  surgery.  At  Hongkong  I  heard  of  a  dying  baby, 
from  whose  throat  was  extracted  a  large  pellet  of  red  lead  administered 
by  a  Chinese  doctor. 

There  are  other  means  of  reaching  them  opened  out  by  the  hospital 
work  ;  during  the  hours  of  waiting  in  the  out-patients’  room  Pll  each  case 
can  be  examined,  a  missionary  lady,  or  perhaps  a  Chinese  mission  woman 
or  Bible  woman  will  address  them  on  sacred  subjects,  and  very  often  their 
interest  is  sufficiently  aroused  to  lead  them  to  become  enquirers,  and  join 
classes  for  further  instruction.  I  sat  by  while  Mrs.  Arnold  Forster  spoke 
to  a  roomful  of  women  patiently  waiting  their  turn  ;  as  I  watched  then- 
interested  faces  I  felt  there  was  every  chance  of  a  seed  falling  on  ready 
ground  •  she  told  me  those  present  were  mostly  entire  strangers,  so  they  ha 
probably  never  heard  of  Our  Lord  before-but  they  come  again  and  bring 
Others  with  them. 

The  third  very  important,  though  perhaps  less  extensive,  work  to  which 
lady  missionaries  devote  themselves  is  rescue  work  amongst  fallen  Chinese 
girls  in  Shanghai  and  other  Treaty  Ports.  All  over  the  woild  this  kind  of 
work  is  extremely  difficult,  and  is  impeded  by  many  hindrances  and 
accompanied  by  moments  of  discouragement.  In  China  I  do  not  think  the 
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work  is  less  difficult  but  perhaps  it  is  a  degree  more  hopeful,  because  the 
poor  unfortunates  themselves  are  far  more  consistently  on  the  side  of  those 
who  wish  to  help  them  than  they  are  in  the  West.  This  comes  from  a  fact 
which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  women  in 
China — they  are  all  involuntary  sinners,  never  from  personal  choice.  Often 
they  have  been  sold  as  slaves,  when  quite  young,  to  be  literally  brought  up 
to  a  life  of  shame:  frequently  their  parents  or  brothers,  or  even,  horrible 
though  it  is  to  have  to  state  it,  their  husbands,  unwilling  to  bear  any 
longer  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  have  sold  them  to  houses  of 
ill-fame  and  surrendered  all  rights  over  them.  The  girls  themselves  have 
had  no  voice  in  the  matter  and  must  not  therefore  be  judged  harshly. 

In  Shanghai  I  was  permitted  to  visit  a  large  Home  which  had  been 
started  for  them  by  some  devoted  American  ladies.  This  Home,  gracefully 
named  the  “  Door  of  Hope,”  is  in  very  cramped  surroundings  and  sorely 
needs  financial  help  to  enable  a  removal  to  better  quarters :  but  in  spite 
of  this  drawback.  I  saw  there  some  seventy  girls  and  young  women,  all 
of  whom  had  been  saved  from  the  Foochow  Road,  the  street  of  worst 
repute  in  China — a  street  where  unblushing  vice  is  paramount,  where 
advertisements  of  bad  houses  and  of  their  inmates  openly  line  the  walls, 
unintelligible  indeed  to  us  but  plain  enough  tn  the  Chinese,  a  street  where 
these  poor  girls  used  to  be  paraded  in  open  chairs  that  all  might  see, 
though  I  believe  that  practice  has  been  stopped  by  the  police.  There  in 
the  Foochow  Road  lives  one  of  these  ladies,  with  no  other  Western  in  her 
immediate  vicinity,  but  absolutely  fearless,  for  everyone  knows  her,  and  the 
Chinese  themselves  entirely  respect  her  and  her  motives.  She  finds  it 
essential  to  be  there,  as  frequently  wretched  creatures  fl_v  to  the  shelter  of 
her  roof  to  escape  from  the  ignominy  of  their  lives,  undeterred  b)’  all  the 
dreadful  warnings  they  receive  about  the  foreigner — ‘‘  better  death  than  to 
live  on  in  such  a  life”  they  say;  she  can  then  receive  them,  keep  them 
through  the  night,  and  transfer  them  next  day  to  the  “  Door  of  Hope.” 
Some  of  these  poor  things  suffer  much  from  the  cruelty  of  their  masters, 
from  ill-treatment  and  torture  so  heinous  that  the  mixed  court  magistrate 
will  send  them  to  the  Missionaries’  receiving-house;  to  these  the  “  Door  of 
Hope  ”  seems  like  heaven.  Many  others  are  kept  in  great  luxur}',  with 
beautiful  clothes  and  good  cheer — yet  these  latter  often  apply  thankfully 
to  the  Home,  only  too  grateful  for  a  means  opened  to  them  of  escaping 
from  their  degradation.  Even  though  they  have  to  work  at  the  Home — 
I  should  rather  say  to  learn  to  work,  for  constantly  they  have  never  done  any 
before— and  have  to  live  plainly  and  obey  rules  and  regulations,  they  hardly 
ever  complain,  and — most  significant  fact  of  all — the  missionaries  have  never 
known  of  a  relapse !  Consequently  hope  cheers  them  on ;  the  girls  are 
given  education  and  instruction  in  Christianity,  in  time  are  baptised,  and 
eventually  are  married  to  Christian  Chinese  who  recognise  the  involuntary 
nature  of  their  former  sin,  and  are  anxious  for  educated  wives  but  cannot 
afford  to  give  them  much  of  a  dower.  At  home  we  naturally  think  of  service 
as  a  method  of  teaching  them  to  earn  their  own  living,  but  in  China  this 
is  practically  impossible ;  service  is  not  well-looked  upon  for  women,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  unmarried;  the  Amahs,  or  Chinese  Nurses,  do  not  as  a  class, 
though  of  course  there  are  exceptions,  bear  a  good  character,  and  in  fine 
it  would  be  an  unwise  proceeding  for  such  girls.  So  marriage  remains  for 
them,  as  for  most  Chinese  girls,  the  aim  of  existence.  A  few  may  refuse, 
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and  then  needlework  will  be  the  best  chance  of  earninj^  a  livelihood,  but 
it  will  be  hard  for  them  to  manage  it. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  little  girls  who  inhabit  a  Slave  Refuge, 
carried  on  by  several  charitable  ladies  in  Shanghai — education  first,  and 
ultimately  marriage,  are  the  best  chance  for  them.  Slavery  amongst  the 
girls  is  still  very  common  in  China  ;  parents  sell  their  little  ones,  or  else 
sometimes  thev  are  kidnapped  and  sold  for  very  small  sums  to  people 
who  thus  acquire  the  right  of  life  or  death  over  them,  and  perhaps  bring 
them  up  as  cheap  wives  for  their  sons ;  they  treat  them  as  absolute 
chattels,  and,  if  so  minded,  can  inflict  horrible  cruelties  upon  them.  A 
poor  little  girl  in  this  Refuge  has  lost  both  legs.  Her  mistress  flung 
scalding  water  over  the  child’s  legs;  they  were  neglected,  they  gangrened, 
and  finally  had  to  be  amputated.  The  Chinese  police  assist  very  much  by 
bringing  such  cases  to  the  notice  of  the  ladies  who  manage  the  Refuge, 
and  thus  a  great  many  are  rescued  and  installed  under  an  excellent 
Matron.  I  saw  twenty  of  them  playing  together  between  lesson  hours ; 
they  were  happy  enough  then,  but  the  Matron  told  me  some  of  them 
carried  scars  which  they  will  bear  all  their  lives. 

The  question  of  foot-binding  is  not  neglected  by  the  Missionaries; 
they  discourage  the  practice  as  much  as  possible,  and  try  to  induce  the 
mothers  to  unbind  their  own  feet,  and  to  desist  from  binding  the  feet  of 
their  little  girls.  But  it  is  a  national  custom,  and  such  customs  die  hard. 
When  one  considers  that  the  ruling  race,  the  Manchus,  have  never  bound 
their  feet,  and  yet  have  had  no  power,  apparently,  to  prevent  it,  although 
they  have  ruled  200  years,  and  were  able  to  impose  th.-  pig-tail  on  the 
Chinaman,  one  sees  that  it  will  take  a  ver}'  long  time  to  persuade  the 
Chinese  woman  that  deformed  feet  are  not  a  beaut}’.  Besides,  the}'  know 
that  their  daughters  with  big  feet  may  very  likely  be  rejected  as  wives,  and 
very  certainly  will  be  looked  down  upon  as  lacking  in  refinement.  Painful 
as  it  is,  the  girls  themselves  are  eager  to  suffer  to  be  beautiful,  and,  unless 
restrained,  will  vie  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  crush  their  feet 
such  is  the  power  of  fashion.  I  met  three  Chinese  ladies  at  Shanghai, 
who  had  joined  Mrs.  Archibald  Little’s  Anti-footbinding  League,  and  I 
looked  upon  them  with  admiration,  for  I  was  told  they  suffered  terribly 
during  the  process  of  unbinding.  We  may  be  thankful  when  the  practice 
ceases,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  little  maidens  of  the  future,  but  it  is  hard 
for  the  Missionaries  to  affect  public  opinion  on  such  a  subject. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  efforts  made  by  noble  women  to  relieve 
suffering,  to  teach  Christianity  amongst  the  down-trodden  women  of  China, 
to  rescue  them  from  degradation.  They  do  far  more  than  this — they 
devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  work  ;  they  bear  separation  from  those  who 
love  them  ;  they  often  have  to  part  from  their  own  children  for  climatic  or 
educational  reasons  ;  their  courage  is  illimitable,  their  cheerful  perseverance 
a  marvel. 

A  visit  to  China  to  see  the  work  of  Chinese  Missions  fills  the  mind 
with  admiration  for  the  Missionaries,  and  with  an  earnest  wish  to  help 
their  cause  in  any  way  possible.  The  results  already  attained  give  so 
much  promise  of  future  success  that  all  should  feel  encouraged  to  help 
these  self-denying  workers  in  that  splendid  field  of  Missionary  enterprise. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 


FLORENCE  CECIL. 
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departures  in  Union  work  the  Missionary  Societies  have  recentl}'  initiated 
in  the  Peking  and  Amoy  districts.  In  order  that  federal  action  in  these 
special  departments  of  Mission  work  may  with  advantage  be  cairied  out 
in  China,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Home  Section  should  organise 
some  means  of  common  intercourse  and  action. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  that  some  forms  of  Missionary  work,  such  as 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  higher  and  more  educated  classes  of 
China,  Medical,  Hospital,  and  Nursing  establishments,  the  many  departments 
of  higher  education,  Bible  and  Tract  Colportage  and  Distribution,  and 
the  Young  Men’s  and  Women’s  Christian  Associations,  might  in  future  be 
carried  on  by  a  Union  of  the  Missionary  Societies  in  China? 

ig.—That,  in  view  of  the  widespread  desire  which  seems  to  exist,  the 
several  Missionary  Societies  in  England  and  America  should  act  together 
in  establishing  Colleges  or  a  University  in  each  of  the  Provincial  Capitals,  or 
at  any  rate  in  many  of  the  more  important  centres  of  influence.  One  group 
of  Missionaries  advocate  the  founding  of  a  University,  upon  the  lines  of  that 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  at  a  central  locality  such  as  Peking  or  Hankow  or 
Wuchang  ;  whilst  another  group  would  prefer  that  Colleges  or  Uni\'ersities, 
upon  the  lines  of  the  London  or  Manchester  University,  should  be  established 
at  centres  like  Shanghai.  Hankow  or  Wuchang,  Hongkong,  Swatow  or 
Amoy,  Peking,  Tientsin,  and  Chentu,  so  that  Colleges  and  buildings,  where 
such  already  exist  in  those  places,  may  be  utilised  and  thus  the  great  expense 
of  erecting  an  entirely  new  set  of  buildings  be  obviated. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  College  authorised  by  the  Imperial 
Government  to  grant  medical  degrees  is  the  Medical  College  of  the  Peking 
Union  Hospital,  but  it  is  hoped  that  ultimately  the  Imperial  Government  will 
be  willing  to  grant  a  similar  concession  to  the  other  Colleges  and  Universities 
under  the  management  of  the  Missionary  Societies. 

i6. — That  it  is  highly  advisable  that  the  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman, 
with  one  of  the  officials  of  each  Society,  should  make  a  point  of  periodically 
paying  a  visit  to  their  several  Mission  Stations  in  China. 

In  conclusion,  we  were  delighted  to  hear  of  the  remarkable  moral 
awakening,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  which  the  Chinese  authorities  and  people 
are  making,  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  to  rescue  themselves  and  their  country 
from  the  degrading  and  demoralising  evils  that  the  practice  of  opium 
smoking  had  inflicted  upon  them. 

We  are,  yours  very  truly, 


November,  1907. 


FRANCIS  WM.  FOX. 
ALEXANDER  MACALISTER. 
ALEXANDER  R.  SIMPSON. 
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Missions  are  now  seeing  the  benefits  of  language  schools  for  tlie  earlier 
period  ot  the  missionary’s  study  in  C  hina  and  several  such  schools  are  already 
pioving  a  success  This  school  would  be  a  corollary  from  those  efforts,  and 
the  next  step  needed  if  we  are  to  train  our  foreign  workers  as  we  ought  At 
present  there  is  no  help  given  them  past  these  3  years.  Not  all  would  need  or 
desire  luither  attendance  at  a  school,  but  some  assuredly  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  expert  assistance  and  associated  study. 

SOiMK  SPKCIAI.  KKASO.XS  FOR  THIS  SCHOOT. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  serious  decay  in  the  study  of  higher 
Chinese  works.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  causes.  This  school  would 
arrest  that  decay  and  produce  a  new  generation  of  scholastic  giants  who 
are  more  needed  now  than  they  ever  were.  * 

New  China  urgently  needs  men  with  the  special  training  this  school  alone 
could  giv^  We  have  made  some  impression  on  the  middle  and  lower 
Classes.  The  Higher  Classes  must  shortly  engage  a  much  larger  share 
ot  the  church  s  attention,  but  the  general  complaint  is  r  Who  is  fitted 
for  such  work.’  For  this  coming  army  of  special  workers,  this  school  is 
indispensable. 

Students  do  better  in  a  school  than  alone  without  help  Hitherto 
post  graduate  study  has  been  individual  and  unguided. 

4.  No  courses  at  home  can  possibly  take  the  place  of  such  a  school,  neither  is 
anything  the  Government  may  open  likelv  to  suit  the  needs  of 
missionaries. 

I  HK  OH.Hd  I ,  then  is  to  fit  men  of  special  abilities  and  tastes  for  the  work 
among  the  higher  classes  by  deep  study  of  Chinese  literature  and  thought. 

HIE  SI.\M<  might  consist  of  3  or  4  men  devoting  all  their  time  to  the 
work,  assisted  by  Chinese  staff  and  large  corps  of  special  lecturers  drawn  from 
Consulai.  customs,  and  missionary  bodies. 

**’'’56  who  have  passed  the  examinations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  their  own  missions,  especially  those  wishing  to  do  literary  work,  or  work 

among  the  educated.  Others  could  be  admitted  on  payment  of  higher  fee. 

SI  rroiIT;  Mission  Boards  to  set  aside  men,  as  they  are  now  so  freely 
do  ng  in  all  sorts  of  union  work  tor  the  Chinese,  and  also  subscribe  towards  the 

lla  derived  from  fees.  The  management  to  be  in  the 

iiands  of  a  Board  representative  ot  contributing  missions. 

PL.Cf  E,  to  be  settled,  after  the  principle  is  approved. 


3. 


Shanghai, 


July  25th  lyio. 


D.  Macgillivray. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

CHINA  AGENCY 

REV.  WALTER  SCOTT  ELLIOTT 
SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  CENTRAL  CHINA 

Post  office  address.  (Foreign  letter  post)  KuUng,  Kiukiang,  China,  April  3rd.,  1911. 


Dear  Friend:— 

Will  you  whose  letters  have  cheered  us  please  accept  our  thanks  and  take  this  as  a  personal  reply  until  time  be  found  for 
a  more  private  letter.  After  sending  out  our  previous  letter,  December  1st.,  Mrs.  Elliott  and  the  five  bairns  were  left  alone  at 
Kuling  for  three  months  while  the  man  of  the  house  was  in  journeys  oft  on  foot,  by  native  house  boat,  on  horse  back 
and  in  mountain  chair,  traveling  in  all  more  than  1800  English  miles  up  and  down  the  province  of  Hunan  in  the  work 
PERSONAL  of  Bible  distribution,  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  among  the  strange  sights  seen  was  an  ancient  monument 
commemorating  the  wonderful  deeds  of  the  Chinese  Noah,  Yu  Wang,  who  saved  China  from  the  flood.  It  is 
located  on  a  mountain  top  called  Keloufeng  in  southern  Hunan.  (I  hope  to  send  you  a  map  of  Hunan  in  the  next 
letter).  Christmas  was  spent  alone  on  a  houseboat  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  Chinese  Scriptures.  The  meal  of  pork 
and  turnips  shared  with  the  crew  was  a  Christmas  feast  long  to  be  remembered. 

In  anticipation  of  the  separation  from  the  children  we  held  a  little  Christmas  celebration  in  advance  the  day  before  I  left 
home  when  some  of  their  presents  were  opened  and  good  cheer  dispensed.  On  my  return  home  March  Ist.  I  found  the  dry, 
bracing  mountain  air  had  painted  roses  on  five  pairs  of  plump  cheeks.  Kuling,  situated  3,500  feet  above  sea  level,  is  a  good 
winter  as  well  as  a  summer  resort;  the  thermometer  ranging  between  45  and  26  degrees  above  zero.  The  winter  community, 
Americans  and  English,  numbers  fifty,  including  twenty  children  in  the  boarding  school  and  social  life  is  choice.  Curtis  and 
Nathan  attend  school  as  day  pupils. 


It  was  a  great  relief  to  feet  back  to  clean,  comfortable  surroundings.  Traveling  in  Hunan  is  hard  on  the  physical  man, 
especially  after  the  heavy  tropical  rains  begin  at  Chinese  New  Year  time.  I  came  home  with  a  mild  but  persistent  case  of 
relapsing  fever  which  has  kept  me  under  the  care  of  the  doctor  for  a  month.  (Mrs.  Elliott  is  an  M.  D.  you  know), 

I  am  now  returning  to  Changsha  where  we  fortunately  secured  possession  of  a  bouse  on  January  Ist.  which  is 
well  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  A  capable  Chinese  clerk  is  now  there  in  charge  of  a  well 
stocked  depository.  A  branch  depository  has  also  been  established  at  Changteh,  in  the  north  western  section  of  the  province 
in  the  care  of  Rev.  T,  J.  Preston  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission.  More  than  a  score  of  select  native 
colporteurs  are  busy  selling  the  Scriptures  in  various  parts  of  Hunan  and,  thanks  to  the  Chinese  Imperial  Post 
PARISH  which  has  established  post  offices  in  all  district  cities,  they  are  able  to  make  frequent  postcard  reports  of  their 
progress.  One  of  them  reports  a  successful  visit  to  one  af  the  aboriginal  tribes  where  the  people  were  found  to  be 
cordial  and  receptive  to  the  Gospel  These  wild  tribes  are  said  to  compose  about  one  ninth  of  the  population  of 
Hunan.  Until  recently,  largely  because  of  the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  Chinese  officials,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
gain  an  entrance  for  the  Gospel  among  them. 


Speaking  of  Chinese  officials,  perhaps  you  will  pardon  one  for  expressing  opinions  based  on  observations  and 
contact  with  actual  conditions  in  the  interior.  One  never  wishes  to  prophesy  in  China.  Things  have  a  way  of 
coming  out  as  no  one  would  expect.  But  it  is  hard  not  to  view  with  aprehension  the  present  political  situation. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Government  at  Peking  is  more  and  more  demonstrating  its  inefficiency.  One  can  almost  see 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall:  “weighed  in  the  balance-found  wanting”.  Poor  China  needs  a  strong  government 
just  now.  The  great  emergencies  created  by  the  plague  wasting  the  northern  provinces,  the  famine  stalking  in  the 
Yellow  river  region  and  the  poverty  and  discontent  everywhere  call  for  active  measures  by  government  officials  of 
POLITICAL  strength  and  wisdom.  But  alas!  A  child  sits  on  the  Dragon  throne  and  quarreling  women  rule  the  weak  men  in  the 
palace.  Foreign  nations,  seeing  the  inevitable  collapse  of  such  a  government  are  getting  busy  with  preparations  to 
take  advantage  of  the  resultant  upheaval.  Russia  has  put  a  strong  foot  down  in  Mongolia.  Japan  in  spite  of 
America  is  attaching  Manchuria  to  herself  with  cables  of  gold  and  steel  and  no  one  doubts  the  ultimate  consumation  of  her 
plans.  It  is  thought  that  Japanese  influence  at  Peking  was  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  American  group  of  financiers 
to  place  the  ten  million  dollar  loan  which  needed  only  the  issuing  of  an  Imperial  decree  to  close  the  deal.  We  are  now 
treated  to  the  sight  of  Japan,  herself  living  on  borrowed  money,  loaning  millions  to  China.  England  and  France  are  active 
in  Yunnan,  setting  their  pails  under  to  catch  some  drippings  from  the  expected  shower.  The  Chinese,  both  high  and  low 
have  lost  heart  completely  and  express  their  belief  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  China  will  be  divided  up  among  the  foreign 
powers.  One  might  say  they  should  welcome  the  prospect,  if  that  be  China’s  only  hope. 


prevent  the  dreadful  plagues;  dig  drainage  eLalLnd  build  embank’^  so  ae  to 

most  of  which  are  preventable ;  and  buUd  raUwaya  and  open  mine"  ""d"  *  ° “““  ““o  consequent  famines, 

to  afford  material  prosperity  to  the  hundreds  of  milliol  of  00^^!^!^ l“  d  7“°'^  »■>  “» 

th.s  come  only  with  foreign  control?  We  devoutely  hope  it  Lv'oom  f  “Tv  t 

have  been  educated  along  modern  lines  and  who  are  ilL  not  aUoe  h  T  f “o-  "bo 

power  which  are  only  found  by  accepting  the  Chrttairj  s^  T^^^^  spiritual 

number,  who  are  now  letting  their  voices  be  heard  Our  eZ 'are  t  d  T  w”"  “  “-“ssing 

that  makes  strong  nations  and  trust  the  Ood  of  nations  to  use  U  “““■  “>0  Word 

We  covet  the  prayers  of  our  friends  VcTilT  “Pl's-lW  °ld  nation.  ' 

night  and  day;  L  "haTaT meX7tZhInThe?ror’'roaVr  “  '““"‘si- f°c  u>s 

they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer  both  for  themsel  ves  and  h^Z  Oo<i. 

every  way  bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God."  °  "“'Id  is 


With  every  good  wish  to  one  and  all. 


Sinrerely  Yours, 


August  23,  1911. 


PRESBYTERIAN  STANDARD 
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fore  the  Presbytery  of  the  Church  of  -Scotland.  All  these 
meetings  have  had  a  special  interest  as  presenting  different 
shades  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  The  Presbytery  of 
the  United  Free  Church  is  large,  witli  about  125  ministers. 
Clad  to  learn  the  American  speakers  in  the  Great  Missionary 
Conference  in  this  city  last  year  fascinated  and  captured 
the  Scottish  people.  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  won  the 
prize  in  their  estimation,  having  compassed  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  speech  of  seven  minutes — “Multum  in  parvo.” 

The  Royal  Family  made  a  state  visit  in  this  city  last  week 
and  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July,  1911. 


For  the  Presbyterian  Standard, 

DEATH  OF  DR.  KALOPOTHAKES. 


By  Rev.  G.  L.  T^eybuim,  D.D. 


I  have  just  received  from  Athens  a  card  announcing  liis 
death.  Tt  reads: 

MICHAEL  DEMETRIUS  KALOPOTHAKES 
Born  December.  1825 
Died  June  29,  1911. 

(In  Greek) — “I  have  finished  the  course.  1  have  kepi  the 
faitli.’’ — 2  Tim.  4:7. 

Beyond  this  I  know  noMiing  of  his  closing  days.  And  there 
is  no  time  or  need  just  here  for  an  extended  notice  of  his 
life  and  work.  Enough  now  to  note: 

As  a  boy  at  liis  home  in  Southei-n  Greece— the  old  Sparta 
—he_  received  impressions  as  to  Bible  truth  and  the  way  of 
life  in  a  mission  school  conducted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel 
R.  Houston  and  George  W.  Leybum,  as  also  from  the  godly 
lives  of  these  tvi'o  men,  which  led  to  liis  conversion  when  a 
student  at  the  University  in  Athens.  He  at  once  connected 
himself  as  an  “Evangelical”  with  the  mission  and  work 
of  which  Dr.  Jonas  King  was  the  head.  Later  he  came  to 
this  country,  arraduated  at  Union  Seminary,  N.  Y..  and  was 
ordained  by  Hanover  Presbytery  (New  School)  in  1855.  I 
think.  lie  then  retumed  to  Athens,  wliere  was  bi.s  liome  and 
work  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

That  work  consisted  in  publishing  religiom;  papers,  one  a 
family  weekly  and  the  other  a  monthly  for  children,  and 
occasionally  printing,  or  reprinting,  religions  hooks  and 
tracts;  in  regular  preaching  and  other  religions  services, 
and  organizing  churches  at  Athens  and  Pirens;  in  distribut¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures  ns  agent  for  the  American  and  British 
Bible  ^Societies;  and  in  establishing  stations  and  churches 
elsewhere  in  Greece  and  European  Turkey.  Much  of  this 
was  of  course  done  in  connection  with  his  colleagues,  first 
the  missionaries  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  for 
some  twenty  yeais  after  1875,  and  all  the  time  with  other 
Greek  EvangeLcal  ministers  and  laymen,  but  he  alone  was 
connected  with  this  work  and  mission  contuiuously  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  of  this,  during  all  these  years,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  be  was  the  prime  mover  and  the  back- 
Iwne.  And  what  effect  his  death  may  have  upon  the  work  I 
do  not  know. 

Our  Brother  had  his  faults  and  made  his  mistakes,  for  he 
was  human,  and  he  was  a  genuine  Greek.  But  in  any  fair 
estimate  of  his  character  and  life-work  this  should  be  re¬ 
membered:  That  for  full  fifty  years,  an<l  sometimes  single 
handed  and  alone,  he  held  up  the  banner  of  a  pure  gospel,  a 
spiritual  worship,  and  a  scripturally  organized  church  in 
the  capital  of  his  country,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
nation’s  opposition,  detraction,  anathemas,  accusations  and 
threats,  and  even  bodily  danger  at  times;  in  all  incited  and 
led  by  the  “Holy  Synod”  of  the  Greek  church.  Not  many 
have  had  to  endure  so  much,  for  so  long  a  time,  and  so  con¬ 
tinuously;  and  few  in  these  days  have  stood  up  for  the 
truth,  God’s  Word  and  Truth,  so  steadfastly,  consistently, 
and  persistently  in  spite  of  such  constant,  universal  and  at 
times  bitter  and  violent  opposition,  misrepresentation,  and 
vilification  from  his  own  people. 

So  it  seems  that  the  passage  in  second  Timothy  may  be 
appropriately  used  in  this  ease,  “I  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  the  course,  T  have  kept  the  faith.” 
Arlington,  Cal, 


A 


For  the  Presbyterian  Standard. 

PLEA  FOR  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 


A  Thirty- Minutes  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Conference 
For  Foreign  Missions,  at  Montreat,  N.  C.,  by  T.  T.  Lew.  a 
Chinese  Student  in  the  United  States. 


TJiat  the  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not  made  by 
human  means  but  by  divine  power,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
Through  God’s  infinite  power  and  grace  many  have  been 
chosen  and  have  accomplished  more  than  men  can  realize. 
We  must  remember  that  it  was  the  same  Christ  who  chose 
the  uneducated  fishermen  who  also  chose  the  thoroughly 
educated  Paul.  Different  types  of  men  are  needed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  places.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Church  to  send  out  to  this  rapidly  progressing 
world,  men  of  thorough  education  and  deep  spirituality  to 
work  for  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  (diurcli  nf  Cliina  needs 
ministerial  education,  hut.  nt  the  present  time  I  ran  touch 
only  the  main  reasons  in  a  bi-ief  way : 

First.  Because  the  field  i.s  extensive  we  neeil  many  more 
workers.  China  is  known  as  a  countrA'  which  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  four  hundred  millions.  There  has  been  no  exact 
census,  but  is  seems  possible  that,  according  to  recent  esti¬ 
mates,  there  are  four  hundred  and  thirty  millinn.s.  To  pro¬ 
vide  one  minister  for  every  ten  thousand  people  Ave  need 
more  than  forty  thousand  ministers.  There  are  about  two 
thousand  large  cities  in  the  Empire  and  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  them  have  churches.  More  than  one  thousand 
people  die  eveiy  hour  who  do  not  know  Christ,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  such  a  situation  is  onrs.  If  Ave  are  to  evan¬ 
gelize  China  in  this  generat'on  a  large  force  of  trained 
workers  is  needed.  It  would  lie  almost  impossible  to  send 
forty  thousand  missionaries  to  the  field.  The  evident  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  is  to  provide  a  large  force  of  Avell  train¬ 
ed  native  workers. 

Second.  Because  the  ediieate<1  are  nee.lod  fco  work  amon" 
the  higher  classes.  The  evangelical  work  started  in  China 
about  one  hundred  years  ago.  but  tliere  are  to  date  not,  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  Cliristiaus.  In  proportion  to  tlie 
population  China  has  fewer  Christians  than  Japan  or  Korea, 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  work  has  not  been  success¬ 
fully  carried  on  among  the  higher  classes.  The  Chinese  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  whole  probably  have  more  respect,  reverence  and 
obedience  for  their  superiors  than  any  other  people.  It  is 
the  higher  classes  who  fomi  the  ideas  and  liold  the  rein  of 
public  opinion  among  the  people.  One  of  the  fundamental 
teachings  of  ('hinese  ethics  is  to  follow  and  ohdy  their 
superioi-s.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  influence'  of  the 
higher  classes  among  the  people.  Within  the  last  three  years 
a  rule  has  been  made  that  all  students  in  government  schools 
must  worship  the  wooden  tablets  of  Confucius  and  some¬ 
times  other  idols.  This  shuts  out  Christians  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and_  public  schools,  and  also  private  schools  Avbich 
wish  to  receive  credit  from  the  government.  Many  Chris¬ 
tians  have  been  dismissed  from  the  government  schools  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  stood  by  their  faith.  At  the  same  time  the 
Christian  schools  and  colleges  are  not  recognized  by  t!ie  gov¬ 
ernment  and  their  certificates  and  diplomas  are  not  accepted. 

Last  year  we  had  our  first  Provincial  Pailiaraent,  which 
IS  the  beginning  of  our  coming  Constitutional  Government 
At  the  election  of  the  members  of  this  Parliament  no  Chris¬ 
tian  worker  is  allowed  to  vote.  The  country  is  now  awaken¬ 
ing  and  reforms  are  carried  on  Avith  greater  force  and  sue- 
cess  than  ever  before.  One  can  see  more  reforms  now  in 
one  year  than  in  any  ten  preceding  vears.  It  is  the  hin-her 
classes  winch  are  making  the  New  China.  If  they  are  Chris¬ 
tian.  the  New  China  will  be  Christian.  It  is  an  urgent  need 
that  the  Church  should  emphasize  the  work  amon-^  these 
people. 

In  Japan  you  will  find  a  good  number  of  Christians  in 
larliament.  also  in  government  and  other  high  positions. 

In  Korea  you  can  also  find  some  Christians  among  the  high¬ 
er  classes.  But  in  China  the  number  is  comparatively  smaH 
It  IS  not  because  missionaries  have  not  tried  to  work  among 
the_  higher  classes,  but  because  such  work  must  he  done  by 
natives.  Among  all  Christian  organizations  over  there,  the 
^ .  M.  C.  A.  has  the  best  native  Avorkers.  They  got  hold  of 
a  few  efficient  young  men  who.  through  their  wiitings  and 
work,  have  accomplished  more  in  a  few  years  than  forei^ 
workers  did  in  many  years.  Some  prominent  men  holding 
government  positions  have  been  converted  and  devoted  them- 
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‘ti  f ’"■‘■■‘‘'"n  ''"'■I''  i"'"!  UI1(,  „r  tliem  lias  lately  pveu 

iina  ^^t I  'vork.  The  work 

anioiiK  t  le  liifrlier  elasscs  is  ililHciilt,  lull,  it  is  not  impossilile, 
11  "0  s-et  tlio  km, I  ,,f  native  workers  we  neeil. 

lliM-,1,  Keeaiise  it  is  noeessary  to  raise  tlie  oHieieney  of 
tile  present  workers.  The  present  forec  of  workers  iiave 
leeii  hikiiif;  the  iiiiportaiit  part  of  tile  work.  Witlioiit  tlieir 
p  mnssionanes  woiihl  not  have  aeeoiiiplislie.l  what  they 
haie.  Many  of  them  are  splemiid  men.  They 
Iiave  aiiiiiirable  personality,  ureat  eminriinee.  stroni; 
ilniiaeter  anil  high  Christian  staniling.  They  are 
however  liy  no  means  folly  sati.sfaetory,  j  mean  no  ilisre- 

tlirsL  ,  I?  /  *  ’i"!  ‘"i  of  f'ese  is  far  below 

the  stainiarj  reiiuirej  by  the  eharaeter  of  this  work  Some 
eannot  even  read  the  eonimentaries  on  the  Bible  and  other 
spiritual  books  which  woul.l  help  them  in  their  work.  Some 

nie  rTw  'T"  ">«'ninst  of  the  sini- 

Ide  Bible  aiiKiiage.  Mistakes  are,  therefore  not  nneommon. 

vvilh  hem  f"‘  t!  >”lt  rather  sympathize 

nrs  betore  their  conversion,  and  they  are  chosen  t,.  ,lo 
their  work  simply  for  their  spirituality.  They  have  not 
had  the  traliiing  they  need.  The  missionaiies  have  tried  to 

i'ini'l'  ,l"••«lble.  tint  time  ami  facilities  are 

limited  and  also  the  toiiiidation  for  such  training,  on  the 
pait  ot  these  workers,  ,s  lacking.  They  get  along  wHI  enough 
V  ltli  the  lowrnr  class  of  people  who  have  no  education,  but 
tlie\  ramtot  fare  any  e'lucatoil  person. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  pe.llar  who  sobi  cakes  at  our  ,ioor 
spoke  to  my  fa  her,  saying,  “Mr.  So  and  So  is  a  preacher  in 

He  said, 

1  lease  te  your  foreign  niissioiiary  if  he  will  pay  me  a 
ealary  I  will  bring  niore  people  to  your  church  than'Mr.  So 
and  So  can.”  Think  of  that!  A  cake  pedlar,  a  man  who 
has  no  edneation  at  all,  says  this.  How  about  those  who 
are  ednoated  f  How  miieli  respect  would  they  have  for  a 
pieacher  of  that  kind?  The  ediieated  class,  seeing  that  the 
church  workers  are  largely  „f  this  type,  have  been  led  to 

to.  but  iil.so  the  foreign  mnssioniiry  and  all  ebnrebes  in  tlie 
Usteiii  lands.  I.lie.v  have  been  led  to  do.spi.se  t'liristiaiiitv 
believnig  that  it  is  a  religion  of  ignoran^persons.  7h„^ 
amonL^nJ*  7  tins  type  cannot  meet  the  present  day  need 
among  the  educated  classes  is  self-evident.  Yet  a'  great 
miinber  of  ehnrcbes  are  still  in  tlie  ban, Is  of  sin-li  vc.rkors 

tiieii  place.™  "  ' 

wlio''cn7ro'*i  '■p '"‘‘i'*''  ‘i”'" 

he  luMdl. 

with  the  ,  "  ""7  "P  “  torrespondeiire 

with  them.  These  are  considered  to  he  fairly  efficient  work- 

eis.  Many  ot  them,  however,  know  lint  little  of  eluircli  his¬ 
tory  and  often  .ire  not  well  versed  in  Bible  Iiistoi-y.  Tliev 
aie  often  defi.-ieni  in  their  knowledge  of  other  things  in  the 
same  line  which  every  pastor  ought  to  know.  When  I  was 
ionrteen  years  old  I  was  at  a  dinner  party  compose, I  .if  liV- 
erary  people,  all  non-Oiristians.  Knowing  that  I  was  a 
fbiistian,  they  began  to  discuss  Clirhstianitv.  One  vciille- 
man  a.sked  me.  'What  form  of  faith  do  von  hold,  I  he  oM 
I  i'’*  reformed  bv  Martin 

H'sto'’iw  or  V'"’ 

h.  Z  Ie7  T,  ‘’"7  ‘I'is  nwe-^fioii.  But 

Uiai  tiiiee  In, mired  members.  Tills  was  sis  years  ago  and 
at  tb.at  time,  sueh  an  incident  was  rare.  Now  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon.  Not  long  ago  a  Chinese  non-Cliristiaii  iiiih- 
Iislled  an  article  against  Chnstianit.v.  taking  to  task  the 
Chinese  Ciinstians.  He  sai.i,  with  great  contempt,  “Von 
Vnorant  animal,  believing  smdi  a  .superstitions  religion  Y„„ 
have  nothing  to  support  yon  esrept  the  Bible,  yet  von  have 
shovvii  that  you  do  not  know  yoiir  Bible.  Let  me  teach  you 
v-rZ  l'T  of  ""'"Kihle.  Moses  was  horn  about  1,800 
veins  before  Christ.  Never  again  make  sueh  a  mistake  as 
Clirlrt  “  ’717  7™  feveral  thousand  years  before 

the  s  i  ■  ?  "  ‘"telliKoot  discussion  of 

t  e  B  h'le  7  ‘'-"■■““SW.V  familiar  with 

the  Bible.  Now-  it  is  not  an  iineomrnon  thing  for  a  man 
who  has  not  had  any  eareful  training,  to  make  such  a  mis¬ 
take  111  a  long  .sermon.  The  serious  result  of  such  mistakes 
ran  easily  he  seen  There  are  now  many  lion-Cliri.stians  who 
have  read  the  Bible  and  are  very  familiar  with  it.  You  may 
he  sure  that,  unless  the  Christian  worker  is  well  trained,  he 


not  only  will  have  no  inniienee  over  tlicsc  people,  hut  will 
gain  nothing  hut  disrespect  from  tlieni.  A  pismiinent  non- 
C  instian  ollicial  Rhanghiii  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
t  liiriese  (  liristian  Intelligencer  expre.ssiiig  apfireeiation  of 
the  clforts  of  the  nii.ssionaries  ospeeially  along  the  lines  of 
inmiiie  relief.  He  maile  two  suggestions  wliieh  .seeme.i  to 
hiin  vcr.y  important.  One  was  that  great  care  slionl.l  he  cx- 
erci.sed  in  the  admission  of  cimrcli  meinbers.  The  other  was 
that  more  training  schools  should  he  established  to  edm-ate 
the  native  ministry.  Ho  thinks,  that  in  tin's  vvii.v  much  of 
the  iiiisundersUnding  and  pre.jiidire  against  Christmnitv 
mny  be  removed.  Prom  this  it  may  he  seen  that  even  non'- 
(  hristians  consider  the  better  training  of  the  native  minis- 
try  IS  very  essential. 

fTo  ]>e  finished  in  next  issue). 

MT/LTIPLYING. 


Addition,  snbtravth.n.  inull,ipli(-ati<Mi  and  division  are  nut 
only  rules  (.f  aritlituetio.  but  rules  of  the  wb..le  earth,  which 
are  always  active  in  the  world. 

A  little  iKiy  of  perliaiKs  tell  .vears  of  age  was  often  affirm¬ 
ing  that  ho  woiihl  he  a  iniiiistcr  of  the  gospel.  At  cue  time 
we  said  to  him.  “Weil,  Herbert,  what  will  he  the  siiiiiect  of 
your  first  seriimii?” 

'I'ery  gravely  he  replie.l,  “What  I  hear,]  mv  fatlier  ami 
another  m.in  talking  about,  something  about'  ninltiplvim- 
aiid  rcplonisliing  the  earth."  All  iir, wittingly  the  lioy'ha.l 
referred  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  eaiths''activ,.  powers, 
that  which  keeps  Its  very  life  in  exercise,  hut  this  i.s  not 
the  kind  of  iiuiIti|,Iication  that  we  have  in  mind,  liowever 
import.aiit.  Bat  the  kind  of  miiltiplii.ntioii  that  I'aiii  has  in 
mind  vvhen  lie  wishes  for  the  Corinthians  that  tlie  Lor, I  will 
multiply  their  seed  sown. 

We  have  rend  a  little  story  that  illu.strates  this:  Again 
It  IS  ot  a  little  boy.  In  a  certain  small  commniiitv  there 
was  felt  the  need  of  a  new  ciiureh  and  the  matter  wa.s  ereatlv 
discussed.  But  at  length  at  evening  praver  inoetmg,  the  pas¬ 
tor  niinminecl  that  the  new  elinrel.  e.lifiee  was  now  ,lecme,l 
iniiyjictieahle  and  so  wa.s  _iri\-en  up. 

nlnll"!!’"  '''''''  S-Toatly  interested  in  the  i.rw 

clinch  pro, lecf  and  as  he  was  not  at  the  praver  mcclin-  he 
'  P'""  "'as  ali.vii, limed. 

fhe  momiiig  after  the  aniionneement  of  the  pastor,  tliis 
tile  hoy  ,.an,e  to  the  pastor's  home  amt  iiisisle,!  upon  seeing 
ei  ecT  r.';  at  lenafl,  mlinifted  I,,  ids  pres: 

cue  the  child  said.  “I  understood  we  were  to  have  a  new 
chill, 'll.  and  I  have  brought  a  load  of  I, ricks  f„i-  it  ’’  Tiie 

Zdt  IrtvrelfZks." 

“Where  shall  I  put  tlieiii?"  asked  the  little  fellow, 
the  pastor  all  gi-avely  aiiswere,l.  “Come,  mv  lap-  I'll 
^low  yon  wliere  to  put  tliem,  and  lie  led  the  wav' to  Bnitlicr 
Brown  s  house.  To  this  brother  he  told  tlie  storv  ami  poii'  l- 

able  '  ^  strongly  „li,)ocle.l  to  the  elilerprisp  so  laii,]- 

He  lookeil  at  the  hoy  and  the  l„a,l  ami  sai,!.  “I  will  ..ive 
hve  thmisiind  dollars  towards  the  new  church.’’ 

Tlie  pastor  le.l  on.  and  showed  the  hov  and  his  l,ci,| 
other  inemhers  of  his  rliurch.  and  i„  e.,„se,,nencc.,  that  k  v 

Wlien  Fdi,jal,  was  sent  to  the  widow  of  Zarepliiito  to  he 
fed  hv  her.  she  liinl  iiotliiiig  to  feel  herself  with  liiit  a  litlle 
meal  in  a  harrel.  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cnis,  ami  e  vi  s  in 
such  desperate  straits  that  she  was  about  to  cook  her  .si'an  y 
store  of  pi'ovisiim  and  then  felt  that  s-lie  must  ,lie  ami  lieV 
son  vvMtl,  her.  When  other  sources  fail  tlie  Lord  conies  in 
vvith  that  wiimlerfiil  rule  of  iiuiltiplicathm.  ami  in  this  ,.„se 
ic  n,i,lti|,l,e,l  the  I, tlie  store  so  greatly  Unit  it  taste, I  as 
long;  a.-v  tlicre  was  tieerl  of  its  lastino' 

Twenty  small  loaves  of  bread  in  He  liainis  nf  Elisha  were 
multiplied  to  feed  u  liiindred  men 

Again,  in  the  han,ls  nf  o„r  Lord,  the  Iml's  live  hariev 
oaves  an,l  a  lew  small  fishes  fe.l  «„.  tl,o„.sa,„l  ,„e„,  heside 
many  women  and  children. 

multiplies  the  powers 
of  that  iite.  ami  all  tlie  way  along  we  see  the  working  of  the 
rule  of  multiplication.  If  the  resources  of  any  kiml  fail 
when  tl,e.v  seem  to  l,e  nee, led  lift  np  the  soul  to  the  iZ 
ZLiMigfneeZ  mnltiplieatio,,. 
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ness  and  contentment.  Very  devoted  and  loyal  are  they  to 
their  homes,  s<’lionls  and  caretakers, 

Tlie  good  accomplished  ))y  tliis  single  institution  in  giving 
these  needy  children  a  Christian  home  and  preparation  for 
future  life-work  is  beyond  calculation.  If  Christians  couhl 
hut  realize  the  future  gain  to  the  child  and  to  the  country 
in  providing  this  for  the  boy  ami  girl  who  otherwise  avouM 
have  no  chance  they  would  g-ive  liberally  and  reap  bounti¬ 
fully  for  their  giA’ing.  Work  fi>r  the  Lord  always  pays. 


For  the  Presbyterian  Slandard. 

A  PLEA  FOR  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 


A  Thirty-Minutes  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Conference 
For  Foreign  Missions,  at  Montveat,  N.  C.,  by  T,  T.  Iiew,  a 
Chinese  Student  in  the  United  States  (Concluded). 


Fourth.  To  counteract  the  iiillnence  of  nfhei.'^tic  teiu-hing 
in  China.  Not  only  do  the  educated  know  sonielhing  about 
the  Rihle,  but  they  also  know  soinetliing  (dse.  Atheism  and 
infidelity  haA’e  finind  their  Avay  into  those  minds  whi<-‘h  ai-e 
so  thirsty  for  Western  knowledge.  The  works  of  Huxley. 
S|-)encer.  Haekel  and  other  fiermaii  philosophers  have  been 
translated  into  Chinese.  The  translating  wa.s  ihnie  by  the 
best  translators  avIio  have  a  splendid  kmiAvledge  of  both  the 
Chinese  and  the  foreign  languages.  Hence  the  books  arc 
heartily  AA’elconied  by  llie  pe<»ple.  In  my  nat'A'e  city  Hux¬ 
ley's  “Evolution  and  Ethics’’  was  used  as  a  text-hook  in 
tlie  advanceil  classes  in  a  Covernment  High  School.  A  lit¬ 
tle  knoAvle<lge  i-s  often  a  dangerous  thing.  They  knoAv  but 
little  of  science  and  religion.  The  result  of  such  reading  i.s 
evidently  disastrous.  They  say.  “These  are  the  Avords  of 
the  greatest  scholars  the  Avorld  has  ever  produced.  You 
Ctu'istians  believe  Avbat  the  missionaries  say.  Do  yon  knoAv 
that  those  missionaries  are  the  most  superstitions  people  in 
the  countries  from  Avhich  they  come?  To  Avorship  idols  is 
superstitions,  but  to  Avnrsliip  your  Christian  Cod  is  ahso 
superstitious.  There  is  no  Cod  in  the  universe.”  These 
people  are  on  their  Avay  out  of  superstition,  but  they  are  on 
their  Avay  into  atheism.  It  is  a  critical  time  for  Christian 
workers.  How  can  yon  exfiect  Christian  Avorkcrs  Avhn  have 
had  comparatively  no  training-  at  ail,  to  explain  the  truth  to 
this  class  of  people? 

I  know  tAvo  Cliristians  personally  avIio  were  fomipily 
strong  and  zealous  preachers  in  the  Church.  They  read  Hux¬ 
ley’s  'Works  and  some  essays  along  similar  lines  published 
in  modern  periodical.s.  They  h»st  their  faith  and  became 
InkeAvarm.  These  were  among  our  most  progressive  Chris¬ 
tians.  These  men  Avere  exp<Ased  to  the  evil  induences  of 
these  books.  No  counteracting  innucnce  Avas  present  and 
they  lost  their  faith.  Last  year,  before  T  sailed  for  America, 
thei^e  gentlemen  entertained  me  at  a  farewell  feast.  At 
that  time  they  said  to  me.  “Mr.  Lew.  listen  to  onr  earnest 
retpiest.  Yon  have  the  |)riviiege  of  going  ahroatl  to  stmly. 
Please  deAote  as  mncli  time  as  possible  to  those  ((iiostioiis 
Avhicli  have  troubled  ns  so  much.  You  know  avc  have  no 
learned  Cliristian  man  A\'ho  can  explain  tho.se  things  to  ns 
and  gni<le  ns  in  the  riglit  Avay.  The.  missionaries  liave  not 
sufficient  command  of  Chinese  to  express  themselves  Avell 
enough  to  make  ns  understand  these  perplexing  questions. 
It  is  onr  earnest  hope  that.  Avhen  you  come  liack.  you  Avill 
Avarin  up  our  cold  and  dying  souls.”  Tliese  Avords  Avere 
spoken  in  such  a  serious  tone  that  f  can  tieA-er  forget  them. 
What  can  l>e  more  important  than  to  help  these  jierplexed 
and  fainting  souls?  Men  fully  trained  both  in  Scripture 
and  science  are  needed  for  this  Avork. 

Fifth.  To  help  soh'e  the  difficulties  of  the  nns.sionaries. 
1  Avas  born  in  a  mission  compound.  My  playmates  Avere  mis¬ 
sionaries.  My  teachers  Aveie  missionaries.  For  three  gen¬ 
erations  our  family  has  Avorked  Avith  the  mis.sionaries  in 
preaching,  teaching,  and  in  medical  Avork.  I  liad  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  lieing  with  the  missionanes  more  than  the  average 
Chinese.  I  knoAv  more  about  them,  perhaps,  than  others, 
and  I  loA'e  them  more  than  others.  Yet  I  rlid  not  sympathize 
Avith  them  till  I  came  over  to  this  oounti->’  and  stmlied  care¬ 
fully  about  their  situation  both  at  home  anti  in  the  mission 
field.  Missionarie.s  have  many  difficulties  to  face.  If  yntt 
Avant  to  know  what  they  are,  you  had  better  go  to  the  mission 
field  and  taste  them  personally.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties  the  missionaries  have  is  the  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Chinese.  The  people  are  different.  The 
points  of  view  are  different.  It  is  hard  for  the  missionary  to 


understand  wliy  the  native  thinks  one  way,  and  it  is  hard  for 
the  native  to  see  Avhy  the  mjasioiiary  thinks  the  other  way. 
The  native  helper  camud  see,  for  instance,  Avhy  the  mission¬ 
ary  shonitl  spend  fil'ty  dollars  per  month  just  on  his  table 
alone  and  then  give  but  three  or  four  dollai's  to  his  native 
htdjter  Avho  Avorks  as  hard  as  he  does  himself.  Nor  can  the 
missionary  see  Avhy  it  is  that  a  native  helper,  avIio  is  really 
an  earnest  Christian,  should  constantly  come  to  say  that  his 
salary  is  not  enough  to  li\'e  on  and  Avaiit  more.  The  native 
workers  do  not  know  the  conditions  in  tlie  motlier  chnre'hes. 
Sometimes  they  regard  it  as  a  great  mystery.  For  instance, 
they  knoAv  that  America  is  the  richest  country  in  the  Avorld, 
and  that  the  Church  in  Amenca  has  a  very  large  raemlier- 
sliip.  Therefore  t'he  Church  must  be  very  rich,  and  the 
native  worker  cannot  understand  Avliy  it  is  that  the  missions 
and  the  missionaries  are  so  stingy  in  the  exrienditnre  of 
fiiiuls  on  the  mission  fiehl  Avhere  they  are  so  lu’gently  needed. 
They  do  mit  knoAv  Iioav  extremely  hard  it  is  to  raise  funds 
in  the  mother  church.  They  cannot  synijiathize  with  the 
missionary  committees  nor  can  tliey  appreciate  the  mother 
churches  as  tliey  should.  So  Ave  need  the  kind  of  Avorkers 
Avho  can  iiiider.stand  the  conditions  in  America  and  in  China, 
and  can  stand  lictA\’een  tlie  missionaries  and  tlie  mother 
chni'ches  and  the  natii'e  <  liristians.  In  this  way  all  misun¬ 
derstandings  may  he  eliminated.  There  are  also  other  diffi¬ 
culties.  sucli  as  difference  in  language  and  customs.  These 
also  conti'ilnite  t<i  many  misnmierstaiidings.  I  Avill  not  dwell 
on  tlie.se  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  learned 
about  tliese  in  the  mission  study  classes.  The  missionaries 
'luiA'C  sacrificed  so  much  and  often  haA-e  more  work  in  hand 
than  tliey  can  do.  We  sliouM  try  onr  best  to  lighten  their 
burdens  and  remoA'e  their  difficulties  as  mncli  as  possible. 

Sixth.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  Chinese 
church.  Not  until  the  Chinese  churidi  is  independent  of  the 
stipernsion  of  the  foreign  missionary  and  the  financial  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  mother  olnirches  AviH  the  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  mother  church  he  lifted.  Until  the  Chinese 
church  becomes  thus  independent  the  burden  of  the  mother 
church  Avill  increase.  I  have  already  shoAvn  you  some  of 
the  reason.^  Avhy  the  Christian  Avork  should  be  done  by  the 
natives.  Here  I  rvill  give  you  -one  more  reason. 

The  Chinese  pcf>]de.  as  a  Avhole.  have  not  accepted  Chris¬ 
tianity  readily.  TliivS  is  not  because  they  do  not  like  Chris¬ 
tianity.  but  liecaiise  it  is  a  foreign  religion.  It  i.s  a  relig¬ 
ion  preached  by  foreigners  is  their  chief  objection.  Then 
the  aggressive  advance  of  tlie  European  UoAver.s,  the  unfair 
treatment  leceiAed  from  unworthy  foreigners  in  the  East 
haA-e  all  created  unharnionious  feelings  among  the  people. 
Lafoly  there  has  been  an  aAvakening  of  National  conscious¬ 
ness  all  oA-er  Cliinn.  The  Chinese  Christians  are  also  in- 
(Inenced  by  this  aAvakening.  They  realize  their  respon.sihil- 
ity  in  connection  Avith  their  church  affairs.  As  far  as  they 
are  able  they  desire  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  their  churches 
Avithoiit  the  aid  and  supervision  of  the  foreigner.  It  is  a 
very  jironiising  prospect,  because  no  one  Avitli  his  eyes  o|ien, 
can  fail  to  realize  that,  in  such  a  great  Avork  over  .such  an 
extensive  field,  the  hulk  of  the  Avork  must  be  accomplished 
by  natiA’es.  This,  hoAvever,  cannot  lie  done  now.  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  (dnirch  there  is  financially  too  weak,  hut  also  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  many  efficient  loadei-s.  We  iiee<l  men 
wlio  can  start  the  woi-k  on  the  right  track  and  carrv  it  along 
on  right  principles.  The  cluirches  in  America  are  the  mother 
churclies,  so  the  ciinrehes  in  ('liina  are  the  ilaiu;-liter  churche.s. 
Ihe  duty  of  the  mother  to  her  daughter  is  not  only  to  care 
for  her  in  her  infancy,  but  to  give  her  the  best  training 
tiirongh  her  childhood,  to  find  the  best  toacliers  for  her 
sclKxding  and  educate  her  so  that  slie  may  learn  to  take 
cai-e  of  lierself.  The  Avork  of  tlie  mother  church  heretofore 
has  been  that  of  the  nurse.  Horeafler  the  work  of  the 
mother  church  is  to  he  not  only  that  of  nurse,  hut  to  provide 
tlie  proper  sclumling.  What  the  future  churches  of  China 
will  ho  depend.s  on  Avliat  the  mother  churches  Avill  do.  Be¬ 
fore  I  leave  this  point  I  wish  to  say  a  Avord  to  sIioav  you 
Avinit  the  Chinese  clinroh  can  do  Avheii  it  becomes  independ¬ 
ent.  I  read  in  the  paper  a  feAv  Aveeks  ago  of  a  Christian  in 
North  China  aa-Iio  tried  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  his  church  to- 
Avard  self-support.  His  efforts  were  highly  approved  by  a 
nmnhei-  of  non-Christians  in  that  community.  avIio  heard  of 
his  action  and  made  this  remark,  “If  yon  succeed  in  tins, 
it  ojiens  the  Avay  for  ns  to  come  to  chiiiTli  and  study  Chris¬ 
tianity,  because  then  we  will  feel  that  it  is  our  own.” 

Noav  comes  the  question,  what  can  the  churches  in  Amer¬ 
ica  do?  The  mother  churches  should  take  up  the  work  in 
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two  ways;  first,  to  train  up  the  common  workers,  and  second, 
to  ti’ain  up  leaders.  By  common  worker  I  mean  efficient 
preachers  and  pastors  who  can  look  after  the  cluirch  and 
help  tile  missionaries  with  greater  efficiency,  who  are  capable 
of  doing  wiii’k  among  the  middle  class,  who  know  something 
of  the  present  work  and  will  be  able  to  answer  any  reason¬ 
able  fjuestions  tliat  may  be  asked.  By  leaders  I  mean  those 
who  shall  have  training  efjuivalent  to  that  of  the  best  'schol¬ 
ars  and  ministers  you  have  in  this  country,  who  can  do  work 
wholly  independent  of  missionary  help  and  supervi.sion,  and 
do  it  efficiently,  who  can  work  among  the  .higher  classes  who 
will  not  only  be  able  to  do  the  work  tliemselves,  but  who 
will  be  able  to  train  up  the  future  leaders.  These  leaders 
should  be  able  to  formulate  a  constitution  for  the  independ¬ 
ent  church  and  to  put  in  force  such  rule.s  as  are  adapted  to 
the  regulation  of  the  membeis  of  an  oriental  church.  They 
sliould  be  able  to  produce  a  satisfactory  translation  of  the 
Holy  vScriptures.  These  will  be  the  pillars  of  the  future 
Chinese  church. 

The  next  question  is,  how  shall  these  leaders  be  trained. 
First,  for  the  common  workers  we  should  establish  many 
efficient  theological  schools.  An  efficient  theological  school 
should  have  three  things;  first,  a  strong  faculty.  This  should 
be  composed  of  a  few  of  the  best,  foreign  educatod  students, 
both  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  science.^,  and  a  few  experienced 
native  evangelists  and  a  few  good  Cliinese  scholai*s.  Second, 
a  good  equipment,  such  as  a  good  library  wliere  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Ixioks  relating  to  different  religions  should  be 
found  which  will  give  the  student  good  training  in  the  study 
of  comparative  religions.  Third,  a  good  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  and  other  financial  assistance  sliould  he  provided. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  students  for 
the  ministry  in  China  are  men  with  a  family.  Again  there 
is  no  way  in  China  for  a  student  to  work  his  way  through 
school.  The  ministry,  as  you  well  know,  is  not  a  money¬ 
making  profession,  and  entails  much  sacrifice,  therefore  the 
plan  of  borrowing  money  to  pay  for  the  schooling  is  not 
adaptable.  The  assistance  should  be  ample,  so  that  the 
student  should  not  he  interrupted  in  his  studies  by  wonder¬ 
ing  whore  his  supfiort  will  come  from.  The  assistance  should 
he  given  cither  through  the  Kxecutive  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions  or  to  the  individual  himself.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  best  way  to  create  and  maintain  a  personal  interest 
between  g'iver  and  receiver.  Those  who  wish  to  go  to  the 
foreign  field  but  cannot,  might  render  such  assistance  and 
thus  have  a  representative  there.  I  do  not  mean  to  discour¬ 
age  any  one  from  going  to  the  foreign  field,  for  the  need  for 
missionaries  now  and  will  lie  for  time  to  come,  very  urgent. 

As  to  the  training  np  of  leaders  I  would  suggest  this. 
Select  the  most  promising  students  from  mission  schools 
and  colleges,  from  the  church  membership  at  large,  bring 
tJiem  to  America  and  educate  them  here.  These  men  should, 
first  of  all,  have  a  high  Obristiau  standing,  should  be  well 
versed  in  their  own  language  and  literature  and  they  should 
have  shown  themselves  to  have  a  large  amount  of  ambition 
to  be  of  help  in  building  up  an  independent  church  in  China. 
He  should  be  given  a  good  secular  education  and  sliould 
specialize  in  one  or  two  of  the  sc’ences  so  that  he  may  bd 
able  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  arise  with  regard  to 
the  relations  of  science  and  7*eligion.  He  should  be  given 
a  sound  and  bioad  theological  training  and  be  well  acquaint 
ed  with  the  mother  church  and  her  leaders.  The  schools  he 
attends,  should,  if  possible,  be  such  are  well  known  and 
have  a  good  reputation  among  the  Chinese. 

The  last  word  T  want  to  emphasize  is  this.  This  type  of 
student  should,  by  no  means,  be  supported  by  public  sub¬ 
scription.  but  by  individuals.  To  be  supported  by  public 
subscription  is  considered  disgraceful  in  China,  and  students 
would  not  be  likely  to  accept  this  form  of  support. 

If  the  raotber  cbnrcb  would  take  up  this  work,  what  joy 
she  will  have  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  her  independ¬ 
ent  dangJiter  clinrch,  anil  what  appreciation  will  be  shown 
by  this  daughter  church! 


The  Holy  Spirit  offers  to  lead  yon  to  Christ  for  panlon, 
peace,  and  eternal  life.  Entreat  Him  to  impart  the  gift  of 
faith  now  to  your  counsellor  and  guide,  the  whole  jonrnoy  of 
life,  to  enligliten  your  mind  that  you  may  understand  tlie 
Scripture  and  to  renew  your  will  that  you  may  walk  worthy 
of  your  high  vocation. 


A  disciple  should  know  neither  grief  nor  joy  which  he 
could  not  reveal  to  his  Lord. — 'Spurgeon. 


For  the  Presbvteriau  Standard. 

“IN  FOR  A  LONG  WALK.” 


By  Ixei'.  M.  B.  Lambdin. 


“Take  one  'step  with  the  devil,  and  you  are  in  for  a  long 
walk,”  rings  a  jiroierbial  warning  from  some  unknown 
source.  It  contains  a  tremendous  jiliyChoing'cal  triitli. 

Satan  never  conies  to  a  soul  witli  the  startling  disclosure, 
“I  am  the  devil,  and  I  want  yon  to  join  me  in  a  long  walk.” 
We  would  instantly  shrink  back  in  dread  and  horror  from 
such  a  loathsome  {irojiosition.  But  lie  usually  comes  array¬ 
ed  “as  an  angel  of  light,”  and  with  the  claim  that  the  “one 
step”  of  moral  departure  is  merely  a  trifling  stop,  with 
notliing  whatever  that  is  gross  or  dangerous  in  its  nature 
or  results. 

And  Iie  sa,-s-s,  in  his  blandest  tmie  and  ingi*aciatirig  manner, 
“everybody  takes  that  step  to  serve  their  personal  inter¬ 
ests;  and  Avliy  shouldn’t  you?”  “Nothing  is  so  successful 
like  success,”  and  all  that’s  needed  is  just  a  little  shading 
of  the  triitli,  a  neat  trick  in  ti’ailc,  an  adroit  scheme  in  vote 
getting,  a  fashionable  function,  and  tliink  What  a  mighty  aid 
it  will  be  in  the  upward  climb  of  your  laiulalilc  ambitions 
in  business,  jiolilics,  society.  And  ere  tlic  person  is  well 
aware  of  the  final  coi)sef|ncnces  of  that  “one  step,”  he  is 
vigorously  striding  along  at  a  steady  gait  down  the  “broad 
way  iliat  leadetti  to  destructVin.’’  ]ierfectly  unsuspecting 
that  lie  is  “in  for  a  long  walk  with  the  devil.” 

That  “one  step”  is  taken,  sometimes,  wlien  the  person  is 
off  on  a  trip  to  some  distant  city,  or  wlien  summering  at 
sea-side  or  mountain  resort,  far  away  from  the  helpful 
restraints  of  home  and  the  salutary  checks  of  church  and 
community. 

_  Vanity  Fair  is  in  full  blast  all  about  him,  and  how  attrac¬ 
tively  do  its  varied  fascinations  appeal  to  “the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.”  He  is 
among  strangers,  his  CTiristian  profession  unsuspected,  no 
one  at  home  need  know  one  syllable  of  what  he  may  do. 
Hnder  the  strain  of  a  iSatanic  solicitation  lie  takes  the  “one 
step”  of  a  sip  of  the  forbidden  pleasin-es  of  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil — just  to  see  for  himself  how  they  taste. 
And  the  very  angels  almost  weep  to  see  an  immortal  soul 
starting  in  on  “a  long  walk  with  tlie  devil.”  “as  an  ox 
goetlt  to  the  slaughter.” 

The  modern  and  rapidly  growing  widespi’eail  way  of 
spending  the  Salibabh  also  provides  an  opportunity  with 
thousands  of  nominal  church  members  to  take  that  “one 
step.”  With  plausible  speech  the  devil  says,  “Let  ns  take 
a  step  into  the  forests  and  fields  today.”  “  Wliy  not? 
Wliere’s  tlie  danger  or  the  harm?  Is  not  Nature  a  great 
sanctuary  of  the  Iligliesf?  Are  not  the  groves  Ood’s'flrst 
temples?  Thider  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  sky.  and  ami.l  flic 
fluted  columns  of  the  trees,  wo  can  hold  communion  with 
the  invisible  Creator  of  all  things,  and  worshiji  Him  just 
as  devotedly  as  in  a  stuffy  7)ew  and  lieat-safiirated  church.” 

Satanic  logic!  tliat  leads  the  deluded  vict'm  of  it  to  turn 
Ills  back  upon  the  Fatlier’s  house  of  prin-er  and  praise,  and 
to  graduate  him  farther  on  into  “a  long  walk  with  the 
devil”  in  the  direction  of  Sundav  e.xcnrsions,  antomoliile 
spins,  base-  ball  matches,  moving  ^lictnre  slinws,  and  similar 
methods  of  profaning  (Jod’s  Holy  Day.  under  the  specious 
idea  of  needed  rest  and  relaxation  for  tired  body  and  jaded 
mind. 

A  captions  trining  with  the  inspired  teachings  of  the  Bible 
may  likewise  register  a  “one  step”  with  the  devil.  In  an 
.arrogant  and  inflated  solf-coneeit,  and  under  the  high-.sound- 
ing  and  pretentious  claim  of  “scholarship,”  one  may  qiie.s- 
tion  and  dispute  the  ^^historicity”  of  the  earlier  cliapters 
of  Genesis,  tlie  authenticity  of  Moses,  the  ]denary  inspir¬ 
ation  of  the  Scriptures,  tlie  reality  of  miracles.  tlie  virgin 
birth  of  Christ,  and  other  fundamental  doctrines  of  the.  most 
holy  faith.  In  a  summary  and  off-hand  way  tiiev  may  be 
docketed  as  moot  questions  for  further  scientific  an.a'iysis 
and  critical  investigation. 

Beliind  the  postulates  of  the  rationalistic  type  of  the  .so- 
ealled  Higher  f  riticisni,  ’  .><iands  that  unseen  jiersnnality, 
the  devil,  the  fii'.sf  “Iliglier  Critic.”  with  Iiis  ancient  and 
sneering  qnestmn,  “Yea.  hath  God  said?”  Take  this  “one 
step”  with  him,  in  a  reckless  ([nestinning  of  the  truth  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  you  are  well-nigh  certain  to  -wander  far 
afield  under  the  mists  and  shadows  of  doubt  and  denial  of 
the  essential  landmarks  and  cardinal  points  of  a  well- 
grounded  and  saving  faith. 


iiiul  In  whut  wuy  tho  b^l8ln^^ia  may 
be  Iransactiid.  As  soo|i  us  1  can  unfur- 
tain  this  tlotnll  from  you  1  will  joi 
to  work  to  oontorin  to  lla-  cupuallsis’ 
wi«!i. 

lloplne  to  bmr  from  you  -soon,  ultli 
many  compUtncin^, 

\'i'ry  truly  yours.  SUN  YAT  SUN. 
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The 


ont  poRltlon  of  tho  revolu- 
tlrmury  movement  In  Uhina  rf'.scrnbltj.s 
ji  foi'ost  of  ilry  wood.  It  neodH  only 
OIK,,  sparlt  of  f!ro  to  set  the  \vh(jl<3 
inaax  into  flatnoK.  This  spnrk  Is  the 
for  which  I  nsked. 


nil  Vat  flalm.x. 

< 'Ti  r.'i  olpt  nf  this  comnuinioation  tho 
flrims  to  whom  Um  projo.’t  hml  in-cii 
l‘roai?hcd  muUe  imiujrlos  of  tholr  own 
aiul  .stcurod  uniple  corrotmlion  of  Ur. 
Sun  V;if.  Son’s  .st.u-'iii.  ut  that  tho  jpirit 
of  rovoU  Wiis  the  I'liiiio.s.-  and 

tiiut  an  ontlu.-ak  was  not  hoi^  to  bi'  (io- 
’I'hoy  Uioii  wroU;  tti  Sun  Y.il  i 
Sill,  in  care  of  a  firm  of  uhiiio.so  iner- 
cinmlr  in  Now  Voi'k,  Ills  iiorinaiiont  ac\- 
dro8.«.  St  lUny  tiuu  it  was  necessary  for 
:1k  :o  to  know  Llie  mime  of  the  i.’lilnc.se 
bank  t.i>  which  ho  rofoiToil,  and  the 
iKiuH.,  of  iiu-  m.'i'ohants  ut  Sing'uijore, 
JBanjjkoli.  and  ol.''cwhero  to  whom  he 
also  roforreiTr  Thoy  added  lliat  In  their 
oi'inlon  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  raising  ii  sum  of  ioUU.bUU.  providing 
tid.':  iniormailon  wore  afforiled  them. 
uikI  If  the  fullost  pariieuhirs  of  tlie  re¬ 
sulting  siluaiion  boro  out  l)r.  Sun  Yat 
Son’s  .'•iiitomoiu  concorning  it.  They 
aiMiNl  that  they  would  like  from  him  u 
lull  statement  of  the  position. 

This  ro<iUi!St  brought  no  reply  from 
illy  rebel  leader  fur  some  weeks,  for,  us 
he  oxplaiiu'd  in  a  subsequent  letter,  he 
had  U'on  away  from  New  York  on  u 
eecrot  mission.  Within  two  months  of 
ti.e  dispatch  of  this  letter,  how'ever, 
there  came  tho  following  reply: 


Dear  - - ;  In  reiily  to  your  que.H- 

iions,  I  beg  to  say  iliat,  I'lrsUy,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  support  from  the  army  and 
navy,  the  new  divisions,  now  in  the 
course  of  formation,  of  the  Imperial 
Army,  south  of  the  Yang  Tse  Itlver, 
are  mostly  commanded  and  manned  by 
revolutionists,  and  will  be  ready  to 
turn  over  to  our  side  at  the'  flnst 
chance  the  four  completed  divisions  on 
Yang  Tse.  The  cities  of  \Vu 
Chang,  opposite  Hankow  and  Nanking 
are  strongly  pro-revolution.  An  under¬ 
standing  has  been  arranged  with  tliem 
that  they  will  come  over  as  soon  as  a 
revolutionary  force  has  gained  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  South  China. 

The  seven  divisions  around  Peking 
are  the  entire  creation  of  the  latu 
\  iceroy.  Yen  Shi  Kal.  Since  ho  was 
degraded  the  loyalty  of  these  troops  to 
the  Peking  Government  has  greatlv 
diminished.  Though  no  arrangement 
has  been  made  between  them  and  us. 
we  strongly  believe  they  will  not  fight 
for  the  Manchu  Government,  and  there 
is  another  division  in  Manchuria 
which  is  commanded  by  a  revolution¬ 
ary  General  who  can  be  depended  upon 
to  co-operate  against  Peking  when  tJie 
time  comes. 

Thus,  you  sec,  there  are  in  all 
tw'elve  completed  division.^  of  the  new 
modeni-drilllng  army.  Five  divisions 
are  ready  to  give  support  to  the 
cause,  provided  a  fair  starting  could 
be  made,  and  the  other  seven  divis¬ 
ions  are  practically  neutralized  by- the 
degradation  of  their  late  chiefs. 

As  to  the  navy,  though  hitherto  no 
arrangement  for  its  support  has  been 
made,  an  understanding  can  be  easily 
concluded,  1/  funds  for  the  purpose 
could  be  sufficiently  provided.  The 
naval  force  of  China  consists  of  only 
four  serviceable  cruisers,  the  largest 
of  which  is  only  4,ikh)  tons,  and  the 
other  three  only  2,000  and  OOO  tons. 
Many  of  the  officers  and  sailors  are 
revolutionists. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  prospects 
Id  provinces;  The  whole  of  South 
China  is  ready  for  a  general  up¬ 
rising.  as  the  recent  Intervention  of 
the  people  of  that  region  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  over  the  Nacao  territory  between 
the  Peking  Government  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese-  has  clearly  shown.  Besides  the 
readiness  of  all  the  people  of  South 
China  to  follow  the  movement,  the  ' 
revolutionists  have  enrolled  the  best 
fighting  elements  in  the  provinces  of 
Kwang-Tung,  Kwang-Sl,  and  Hu-Nan. 
These  provinces  produce  the  best  sol- 
i  or  - 


dlers  of  China. 


Thirdly,  as  regards  the  buiderB' 
fin.'ini'inl  atuncllng,  1  sav  that  now  up 
line  J.s  of  great  means,  alihough  some 
of  them  were;  but  all  are  men  of 
nlilllty  cmuilI  to  any  m'  their  kind  In 
tlie  world  And  ns  rc-trirds  tho  names 
nf  t'hlne.so  meri-li.'ints  abroad  who 
would  giuirant'-e  tlie  lonn.  I  cniilil  not 
tr-'l  '-oil  ov-.i-iiv,  .for.  offer  !  sen’  vmt 
»n\'  former  leiii-r,  I  g<it  some  more  who 
were  willing  to  givf/  rii<-h  a  guarani.  e, 
ami  now  1  have  1o  take  fi  aeleetlnn 
among  Uiem.  whlcii  i  win  do  wiien  I 
gbl  a  positive  answer  from  you  tliut 
BUi’.h  a  loan  eould  bo  ohluincd  under 
ciTtnln  conditions. 

When  tlie  selection  of  merchants  Is 
duly  made  I  will  tell  you  fully  ihelr 
names  and  financial  standing.  Stneo 
tlio  lonn  Is  thus  to  be  guaranteed  by 
'■hhieRO  njerehanta  of  good  flnanjlal 
.standing,  there  will  bo  no  risk  what¬ 
ever  of  money,  so  any  future  agreo- 
ment  can  only  be  mado  by, consent  of 
the  guarantors. 

If  capitalists  wish  to  have  a  grearo" 
profit,  there  Is  another  svay  of  ..airy- 
ing  out  Ihe  project.  That  i.s,  the  cair- 
tulists.maj'  take  part  in  the  movement 
by  appointing  their  own  man  to  con- 
tral  finance  and  co-operate  with  our 
leaders.  Thins,  of  course,  the  capital¬ 
ists  will  have  some  risk  to  run,  but 
when  the  movomeiit  succeeds— which 
will  be  preiiy  certain  if  we  could  get 
the  nco.easary  money  to  start  with— 
they  will  reap  the  ivhole  fruit  of  suc¬ 
cess  without  the  Interference  of  the 
guarantee  party,  I  think  we  can  re¬ 
pay  the  money  many  times  over  as 
soon  as  a  city  like  Canton  is  captu."t‘d. 
and,  besides,  otlier  collalerdls*  will  be 
granted  If  the  transaction  Is  carried 
out  between  the  revolutionary  leader.': 
and  the  ftnaiiclal  party  alone. 

1-  wish  you  would  find  out  for  us 
whether  any  capitalists  on  your  side 
would  like  to  take  up  this  matter.  a.iJ 
if  so  under  what  conditions,  and  let 
me  know  all  details;  and  If  the  loan 
can  be  settled  under  the  second  way 
which  I  proposed, '  what  will  you  ask 
for  compeiisalion  from  our  part, 

I  am  going  to  start  for  California 
within  a  few  days  from  here,  but  you 
can  always  communicate  with  me  by 
the  same  address  In  New  York.  Thoy 
will  forward  my  letters  wherever  I 
may  happen  to  bo. 

With  ray  compliments,  very  truly 
yours.  SUN  YAT  SUN, 

Here,  then,  was  Sun  Yat  Sen’s  view 
of  the  situation,  and  such  his  hope  of 
triumph  for  the  rebels.  How  far  he 
wa's  correct  in  his  surmise  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  telegrams  from  China  during  the 
next  few  days  will  show. 

His  account  of  the  position  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  those  with  whom  he 
was  negotiating  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  the  proposal.  They  therefore  wrote 
him  again,  asking  him  to  tell  them  in 
confidence  the  names  of  those  who 
were  backing  his  efforts  by  their  money 
and  influence.  Before  the  answer  to 
this  question  had  time-  to  arrive,  a  let¬ 
ter  came  from  Sun  Yat  Sen.  It  was 
dated  from  another  American  city,  was 
very  brief,  and  led  to  the  Impression 
that  he  had  been  successful  in  raising 
his  loan  in  another  quarter. 

expressed  the  writer’s  hope  for 
the  success  of  his  great  enterprise  and 
stated  that  the  following  proclamation 
had  been  decided  upon  by  the  revolu 


Sun  Yat  Sen 

Wlio  Planned  and  Got  Money  for  Ch  Ineee  Revolution. 


'll  the  Ur-alh  or  the  lOmpvror  . 

jbiWHKcr  Empi’e.'f.H,  wonder  u.'i  to  lit 
.ilutrealiouts  nil(?rl  Hut  Ork-tiia]  pr'-.s.s,  aiu 
at  Uekliig  WU8  real  mixli-iy  on  tm 

-'Ui-jccl.  TwoJy«-.ij.>  iigi.  he  wii.H  imtjih 
iisliud  In  coiiiforluOle  ijuarltTH  ut  Kliigu 
..orit,  ami  irom  llicrc  IiIh  Influence  rudl- 
.ted.  Af:  recently  na  Api'll  on  th!.- 
,.  car  he  wiiH  In  New  York,  .sjx-.iking  or 
hut  date  ut  the  I’lilnesc  'Thcmf,  ain-rt 
11-  urgoij  the  Inking  ujj  of  aiiiiM  agaiiiMl 
iiu  Aitinclni  dynn-ni;.'.  uiul  he  has  been  m 
-nglund  in  the  Interval, 
nr.  Sun's  really  fine  Slnguporc  re.’ililenee 
.'iiH  wllliin  u  throw  of  the  liouti'; 

I  111-  Urlliwh  Gov.Timr  of  the  Hlmita 
--lllciiunt-  There  hs  liv^d  surrounded 
.lid  piiitocted  by  a  small,  compact  foi- 
.•vviijg  of  riiiiieHe,  wlm  were  both  a  liorty- 
,iuiry  and  n  group  of  udvi-sei-.s.  From 
liiul  house  revolulionury  i.aniphlotH  weru 
.8«uc-d  and  slliipeil  Into  ffiina  In  spite  of 
Ui  the  efforts  to  keci-i  ihcin  out. 

Ur,  Sun  wrote  unci  directed  his  forces 
•  om  a  liook-iiiied  room  that  seemtui  un¬ 
like  the  habitat  of  oiiu  who  ijlanned  to 
-hake  an  empire.  There  were  books  of 
■111  sorts,  ninny  of  them  English,  for  lie 
-I'cak.s  tiiat  Ijinguage  eu.s.ly  enough,  and 
-eslUGs  Ixmks  on  Hie  piulosopliy  fif  hlstojy 
■iiid  political  economy  tiieie  was  niucli 
-Napoleonic  literature.  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen 
i..»'aiudled  Bot.aparte. 
ilc  t^s  deacrlbed  as  a  man  sllglitly  lielow 
he  Ofcldentul  Idea  of  medium  lieight. 
lect.  ami  of  slender  build.  His  hair  h; 
lose-cropped  and  tie  wears  a  slightly  uji- 


tlonarj'  leaders  as  tholr  manifesto  to 
the  nations  of  Die  world. 

To  all  friendly  nations,  greeting. 

IVf,  t,he  citizens  of  all  China  now 
waging  war  against  the  Manchu 
Government  for  tho  purpose  of  .shalc- 
Ing  ofi  the  yoke  of  tlie  Tiiriar  cori- 
queror  by  overthrowing  the  present 
utu  stale  ^f  autocracy  and  estab- 


announced  that  rioting  .  _  ...  . . . . 

herever  caught  will  be  severely  dealt  •  u.s~it'i{5  only 

with.  I  0*  the  psychic  moment,  and 


lishing  a  repu\}llc  In  its_place,  and’at 
tho  sumo  llmci Intending  to  enter  upon 
a  moio  ckTFC-  irdatlon  wltli  all  friendly 
nations  for  ipe  sake  of  mulnltalning 
tlio  peace  of  the  world  and  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  happiness  of  munklnd.  In  or¬ 
der  to  make  our  action  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  hereby  declare: 

First— All  treaties  concluded  between 
the  Mai.chy  Government  and  any  na¬ 
tion  licforo  this  dale  will  be  continual¬ 
ly  effective  up  to  time  of  tholr  termi¬ 
nation. 

Second— Any  foreign  loan  or  Indem¬ 
nity  inctirrod  by  the  Manchu  Govern¬ 
ment  before  this  date  will  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  without  any  alteration  of  terms 
and  will  be  paid  by  the  Maritime  cus¬ 
toms  as  before. 

Third— All  concessions  granted  by 
tho  ManchV  Government  to  any  for¬ 
eign  nation  before  this  date  will  be 
respected. 

Fourth— All  persons  and  property  of 
any  foreign  nations  in  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  citizen  uxniy  \sill  be 
fully  protected. 

Fifth— AH  treaties.  concessions, 
loans,  and  Indbrnnltles  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Manchu  Government  and 
any  foreign  nations  after  this  dale 
will  be  repudiated. 

Sixth— All  persons  of  any  nationalities 
who  take  the.  part  of  the  Manoliu 
Government  tOj-act  against  the  citizen 
ChlnaKvlll  be  treated  as  ene- 


U  is  reliably  reported  tlial  reliels  are 
northward  to  meet  tho  Im- 
Ixi,  “  tliousund  troops 

_ol  Honan,  adjoining  the 


‘P  Ihuviiioc  01  i-ionan  uUiolnimr  the'  "a.»  i, 

^'’’■ovince  of  Hu-Feh  on  the  control, 
ne.-v  1  ?  prepared  to  resist  the  Im- 

penal  lorces. 


*"  wu-rhJn-i-'..;rd"iS;;r.-ar;s; 

thxil  mounted  in  commanding  posi- 
capture  of  the  Han-Yang 
no  solicitude  re- 
of  ammunition,  and 
thev  declare  confidently  that 

WTOsfttanI  PM':'""  “  MBe  with  any 

a/rfvln5®  C^'/sh-nment  troocs  which  are 
ainviiig  btre  from  time  to  lime  are  met 
promptly  by  revolutionists,  who  endeavor 

?  Ute?"?.  n, r  “  -1°“'  ihovcSt 
it  the>  refuse  they  are  allowed  to  with- 
draw  beyond  the  limits  of  th^cily  '  ' 
General,  Koger  S. 
\Vu  (’h„nn  ^ang-Tse  River  to 

u  Uhung.  to-day,  accompanied  by  the 

Heren;t^“Th,.  An'"^»'ican  gunboat 

Tl®  -“Associated  Press  corrosiioii- 
Kav^v  interpreters.  The 

■'otoK  ef  iL  entered  the 

'they  had  been 
na^s  f.n/°^'rV’  •’ebel  arUilery  to 

^  interviewed  Col  LI 

win,  treated  then 

*  n V  •  -A^mericans,  Englishmen 

and  Italians,  and  took  them  back  tr 
Hankow.  Die  mt.sslonaries  were  accom- 

iiio  p.ii  tj  was  unnKiIcstcd  ,,n  1im  wt,,.* 

wav^i“v‘,i' escorted  all  the 
vvaj  bj  a  squad  of  rebel  troops. 


army  of  ( 


Dies. 


xs 

I 

oTa< 
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Seventh— All  kinds  of  war  materials 
supplied  by  an;d  foreign  nations  to  the 
Manchu  Cover  iment  will  be  confls- 
outed  when  oai  tured. 

This  was  the  >  nd  of  the  negotiations, 
so  far  as  the  f^ij  n  of  London  auid  New 
York  nankers  t  was  concerned.  The 
Chinese  leader  appeared  no  more  in  the 
matter,  and  the'jfinanclers  were  left  to 
conclude  that  ho'  had  raised  his  money 
elsewhere,  mom  ^ikely  in  America  and 
China.  For  apjionth  or  two  the  heads 
of  the  firm  thought  something  unto¬ 
ward  might  ha’ e#happened  to  Dr.  Sun 


SUN  VAT  SEN'S  CAREER. 
Active 


irnlng  mustache. 

.More  than  two  yeai-s  ago  he  was  quoted 
i-s  xaying  at  Singapore: 

” ’I’hf  removal  of  the  strong  hand  ol 
he  Dptvager  l.s  in  itself  sometliing.  But 
■'■en  liad  she  lived  slie  could  not  have 
xi.stponed  the  Inevitable  result— at  least 
-ould  not  have  prevented  It.  Each  day 
hooHgan.s  ^  Independciic*- 

. .  ■*'  '  ’a  qiies- 

-  -  -  that  will 

come  soon. 

"  The  history  of  Chino  has  been  that, 
after  every  dynastic  ujihevul  and  change, 
there  has  been  a  period  during  which 
there  was  inueli  strife  among  tho  victors 
ilrol.  Perhaps  there  may  'bo  a 
repetition  of  tills  sort  of  contention 
among  the  rhinobe  victors  over  the  Man- 
chU8  hut  the  certain  finality  i8  a  n- 
publlc. 

■J  The  Chinese  are  lovers  of  peace,  but 
ine-y  liavc  fought  some  great  wars  in  their 
liEtory.  They  have  made  groat  progress 
In  the  last  five  years,  and  this  has  tended 
to  show  them  that  they  have  a  right  to 
a  voice  in  their  own  Government.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  tne  time 
comes,  enough  of  them  will  be  found  to  be 
ready  for  the  danger  of  blood  sacrifice 
If  It  ifl  necessary." 

When  Sun  Yat  Sen  summed  up  the 
•"frength  of  the  Chinese  Nacy.  he  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  include  the  new  cruiser  just 
completed  In  England.  tVhen  the  cruiser 
HoJ-Chl.  the  first  warship  flying  tlie  ycl- 
loiv  dragon  fly  to  appear  In  American 
\vHters,  put  In  at  this  port  a  month  ago, 
she  was  in  the  midst  of  a  voyage  that 
was  to  be  wound  up  with  her  escorting 
the  new  cruiser  to  China.  It  was  report¬ 
ed  last  December  that  th©  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  ordered  the  construction  of 
two  cruisers  In  England,  and  at  the  same 
lime,  as  a  suggestion  of  revived  naval 
interest  in  the  empire.  It  was  reported 
that  plans  were  afoot  to  revive  the  Foo¬ 
chow  and  Tien-Tsln  Naval  Colleges.  The 
Hai-Chow  had  on  board  thirteen  midship¬ 
men  who  had  been  prepared  for  the  sen 
at  the  Imperial  Naval  Academy  at  Chee- 
Foo. 

Like  Turkey,  China  has  no  modern  bat¬ 
tleships,  but.  unlike  Turlcey.  she  has  no 
older  battleships  either.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  her  naval  strength  was  enu¬ 
merated  as  one  first-class  cruiser  and 
three  second-class  cruisers. 
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Yat  Sen,  for  th 
told  them  that 


y^t  Sen,”  said 
bankers  referre 
ering  In  a  well 
was  a  dlstinguii 


y  recalled  how  he  had 
he  was  shadowed  In 
England  and  thlt  there  was  a  price  of 
£10,000  on  his  I  'ad  in  China. 

first  ntroduced  to  Dr.  Sun 
member  of  the  firm  of 
to,  ”  at  a  social  gath 
mown  club.  His  host 
led  man  whose  name  Is 


I 


Saturday,  October  14th,  at  3  P.  M. 
Admission  without  charge. 


SOLOISTS  I 

Mrs.  Edith  Chapman  Goold,  -  Soprano 

Mr.  Dion  W.  Kennedy,  ^11  tli4  Aeolian  Pipe  Organ 
Mr.  W .  C.  Woods,  -  -  At  the  Pianola 


I 

I 
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The  Sixteenth  Season  of  public 
Pianola  llecitalsbegins  Saturday. 
This  Kecital  and  those  which 
follow  serve  a  three-fold 


serve  a  tnree-rom  purpose : 

First — they  demonstrate  the  remarkable 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  artistic  piano  playing, 
the  Pianola  puts  at  the  command  of  even  the 
least  skilled  music-lover. 

Second — they  furnish  an  hour’s  musical 
enjoyment,  only  equalled  in  the  highest-class 
paid  events  of  the  season. 

Third — they  illustrate  the  Pianola’s  indis¬ 
putable  right  to  its  title  as  the  Standard 
Piano-player  of  the  World. 


I 

I 
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very  well  knbvn  In  connection  with 
Chinese  affairs.  I  was  greatly  struck 
with  him.  He  ivaa  a  charming  racon¬ 
teur,  and  In  wojiderfully  good  English, 
at  once  scholarik  and  idiomatic,  he  told 
us  of  the  advar.tures  of  his  eventful 
life.  ) 

"  Particularly  vivid  was  his  account 
of  how  he  was  kidnapped  and  Impris¬ 
oned  In  the  Chinese  Legation  In  Lon¬ 
don.  He  told  how  numerous  attempts 
to  a.ssassinate  him  had  been  made  in 
America,  how  China  had  put  a  heavy 
price  upon  his  head,  and  how,  in  Eng 


for  Revolution  Since  1896, 
with  a  Price  Upon  His  Head. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  a  slim  little  man  with 
the  ait-  of  a  scholar  about  him.  lias  been 
a  thorn  In  the  flesh  of  the  Manchu  Dy¬ 
nasty  for  many  years.  Since  some  time 
in  the  nineties  there  has  been  a  price  on 
his  head,  but  he  has  slipped  noiselessly 
about  the  world,  escaping  the  nets  of  the 
imperial  authorities  and  always  active 
about  the  revolutionary  propaganda  on 
which  he  hopes  some  day  to  build  the  ful-  ; 
flllmeut  of  his  dream— a  Chinese  republic 
for  the  Chinese,  He  was  in  New  York  as 
recently  as  last  Spring. 

Sun  Yat  Sen  was  educted  in  Honolulu, 
where  his  father  was  a  Chinese  merchant 
of  considerable  means,  it  was  while  a 
medical  student  In  Hongkong  that  he 
was  thrown  In  with  countless  numbers 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  had  re¬ 
turned  to  China  fronx  ^^^arts  of  the 
Western  world  and  naorirought  with 
them  much  of  the  history  and  some  of 
the  spirit  of  the  popular  Governments  In 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Out  of 
this  element  was  formed  the  China  Re¬ 
form  Association,  housed  In  Hongkong 
and  back  of  one  of  the  most  daring  plots 
In  the  history  of  the  empire.  And  Sun 
Yaf  Sen  was  credited  with  conceiving 
the  conspiracy. 

One  morning  in  180B_  a  native  chapel 


THRONE  IN  GRAVE  DANGER. 


keeper  in  one  of  the  Christian  missions 
near  the  city  gate  at  Canton  received  a 
note  asking  permission  to  store  what  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  large  consignment  of  ce¬ 
ment  barrels  on  the  mission’s  premises. 
Unfortunately  for  the  conspirators,  un¬ 
easiness  was  already  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  Christians  had  just  been  notified  to 
rentove  their  families  to  places  of  safety, 
BO  when  the  missionary  saw  the  note 
scented  trouble  and  rushed  it  to  the 
American  Consul,  -who  lost  no  time  in  get¬ 
ting  word  to  the  Viceroy.  Meanwhile  a 
message  had  arrived  with  the  report  that 
several  thousand  conspirators  were  leav¬ 
ing  Hongkong  by  boat  to  arrive  in  Canton 
the  next  morning.  Troops  were  called 
out,  who  broke  open  the  barrels,  to  find 
that  they  contained  ammunition  of  all 
sorts,  the  weapons  for  a  plan  that  In¬ 


land,  his  footsteps  Nvere  dogged.  ‘  I  was  j  eluded  the  slaying  of  the  mandarins  and 


PROGRAM 


Ballade,  Op.  2S,  -  -  Chopin 

Pianola 

The  Rosy  Morn.  -  JConaW 
Mrs.  Goold 

Accompanied  with  tho  Pianola 
Tosen,  Selection,  -  Pttccini 
Aeolian  Pipe  Organ 
RiKolctto.Ladoiinnc’Mobile  Fcrdt 
Enrico  Carvso 
Victor  Auxctophoiie  and 
Aeolian  Pipe  Organ 
Autumn.  Op.  3t,  No.  2,  Chaminade 
Elevation,  -  -  Floraheim 

Barcarolle,  Op.  27.  No.  1. 

MoBzhowski 

Pianola 

Stars  with  Golden  Sandels,  Fram 
Spring  Song,  Op.  10,  No.  2,  HVtl 
'  Mrs.  Goold 
Accompanied  with  the  Pianola 


WEBER  PIANO  USED. 


Tliere  is  a  fascination  in  exercising  the  ability 
the  Pianola  ifives  you  to  produce  music  yourself, 
that  no  otlier  musical  instrument  provides. 
Merely  listening  to  music  gives  no  suggestion 
of  what  this  is.  You  must  experience  it  your¬ 
self.  Herein,  however,  lies  tlie  Pianola’s 
fhann — the  feature  that  in  so  few  years  has 
matle  it  tlie  most  wi  :ely  known  and  popular  - 
musical  iiustrument  ever  invented. 


fe-: 

j 


AEGLIAN  CO.,  Aeolian  Hall 

Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

The  Largest  Manafactarers  of  Musical  Inslraments  in  the  World. 


followed  to  this  club.  I  am  being 
shadowed  even  now.'  he  said.  'Look!' 
he  said,  as  he  took  us  to  the  club  win¬ 
dows,  ‘don't  you  see  there?'  and  as 
he  spoke  the  figure  of  a  Chinaman 
with  the  air  of  a  furtive  watcher 
passed  by.” 

To  another  Informant  Dr,  Sun  Yat 
Sen  declared  that  his  aim.  besides  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Manchu  usurpers  and  restor¬ 
ing  the  national  glory  of  China  was  to 
achieve  a  political  change  on  the  basis 
of  freedom,  equality,  and  humanity.  A 
military  Government  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  preliminary  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  object,  he  said,  China 
would  be  restored  to  the  Chinese,  a  re¬ 
public  would  be  established,  and  a  Pres¬ 
ident  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
Moreover,  equal  rights  in  land  would 
be  established  bn  n  Bbciullstlo  basis, 
abolishing  all  monopolies. 

Slavery,  foot  binding,  and  the  opium 
habit  were  to  be  suppressed,  and  at  tne 
end  of  these  years,  or  earlier  If  condi¬ 
tions  waranted  It.  the  military  r6gime 
would  be  replaced  by  a  constitutional 
rbglme. 

Self-government  would  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  national  assembly,  with  a 
President  as  the  central  figure  of  the 
civil  authority.  While  the  object  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders  was  to  pre' 
serve  China  for  the  Chinese.  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen  said,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
movement  hostile  to  foreign  residents  In 
China  or  opposed  to  foreign  trade  with 
that  country. 


RIOT  AND  FIRE  IN  HANKOW. 


Many  Manchus  Slain — 500,000  Peo¬ 
ple  in  Fltj^ht — Business  Stopped. 

HANKOtV,  Oct.  Kl.— The  rebels  have 
been  unable  to  maintain  order  and  busi¬ 
ness  haa  been  completely  suspended  here 
and  at  Han-Yang  and  Wu-Chang.  The 
working  classed  are  without  employment 
and  are  attempting  to  plunder.  Fully  a 
lialf  million  persona  have  fled  to  the 
countryside. 

This  city  was  a  scene  of  desolation  to¬ 
day.  Ail  night  long  incendiary  fires 
burned  throughout  the  native  quarters 
and  a  night  of  terror  for  the  populace 
was.  There  was  a  massacre  ot 
Manchu  families,  which  left  large  num¬ 
bers  ot  dead,  and  to  add  to  the  danger 
all  the  prisons  were  opened  and  the  In¬ 
mates  released  to  wander  about  the  town. 

The  revolutionary  organization  Is  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  restore  ordei^  and  It 


the  call  to  an  Uprising  of  all  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  clubs  and  organizations  in  i^’an- 
ton.  The  same  troops  met  the  incoming 
boat  from  Hongkong,  and  a  few  of  the 
rebels  on  board  were  captured.  As  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  that  San  Yat  Sen  had 
devised  all  this  trouble  a  large  reward 
was  offered  for  his  capture,  alive  or  dead, 
but  he  anticipated  the  action  and  left  the 
country  unobserved  aboard  a  steamer  for 
the  United  States. 

He  spent  three  months  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  and  few  knew  who  he  was  as  he 
moved  about  Chinatown  talking  things 
over  with  the  leaders  of  that  world. 
Presently  the  China  Reform  Association 
began  to  appear  in  the  form  of  branches 
In  every  Important  Chinese  settlement  in 
this  country.  Hundreds  wore  the  badges 
of  the  society  In  Sah  Francisco,  but  the 
prospectuses  all  dwelt  on  the  remaking 
of  China  by  peaceful  means. 

When  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sun's  identitv  be¬ 
came  known  In  San  Francisco  he  disap¬ 
peared.  He  was  next  heard  of  In  Lon¬ 
don  and  in  difficulties  there,  for  he  was 
arrested  and  imprl.'oned  in  the  Chinese 
Legation.  In  behalf  of  the  Manchu  Dy¬ 
nasty  an  effort  was  actually  made  to 
kidnap  him  and  smuggle  him  to  China 
where  he  would  su-^y  have  paid  with 
his  head  the  penalty  for  Ills  activity 
against  the  throne.  He  managed,  how¬ 
ever.  to  pass  a  letter  out  from  hh  place 
of  imprisonment,  and  this  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Lord  Curzon.  then  I'nder  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  declared 
be  was  a  British  subject  and  the  Aiarquis 
of  Sall.sbury  was  one  of  those  who  In¬ 
sisted  upon  his  release.  The  upshot  of 
the  matter  was  that  Sun  Tat  Sen  did  not 
go  back  to  China.  He  was  next  heard  of 
In  Japan  and  In  the  early  part  of  IRO.S  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  at  last  fa'len 
'nto  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Imperialists 
and  been  condemned  to  death. 

The  wish  may  have,  been  father  to  the 
thought,  and  there  have  since  been 


Revolution  Spreading  Through  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Vast  Empire. 

PEKING,  China,  Oct.  13.— China  to-day 
faces  an  unprecedented  crisis.  With  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  activity,  the 
opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  fate  of 
the  ruling  d>Tiasty  liangs  In  the  balance. 

The  revolution  is  no  longer  confined 
the  central  provinces,  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  the  capital.  Peldng  Itself 
threatened. 

Members  of  the  Cabinet  admitted  to 
day  that  the  garrison  here  is  known  to 
be  honey-combed  with  the  revolutlonar 
sentiment.  The  same  condition  exists  in 
the  two  great  military  posts  which  guard 
the  capital,  Pa-TIng-Fu  and  Tlent-Sin. 

There  are  still  official  attempts  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  the 
reports  reaching  the  capital  give  little 
ba.8l3  for  hope.  ^  Today's  news  .  included 
reports  that  Chung-Klng  was  In  dange: 
that  I-Chang  had  been  taJten,  that  Yo- 
Chow  had  fallen,  and  that  communication 
between  Hankow  and  Chang-Sha,  the 
capital  of  Hu-Nan  Province,  was 
terrupted. 

An  edict  published  to-day  offers  pardon 
to  all  revolutionists  "  who  were  coerced 
Into  joining  the  rebellion.”  The  pardon 
Is  conditional,  however,  on  their  express 
'■  ’’  repentance  for  their  ' 


ing  suitable 
faction. 

The  Government  to-day  followed 
Its  act  of  yeeterday  cashiering  the 
Vlcero.v  of  Wu-Chang.  by  extending  the 
same  treatment  to  Gen.  Chang  Piao,  the 
commander  of  the  troops  lii  the  Wu- 
Chang  district,  whore  this  week’s  out¬ 
break  began. 

Tlie  revolutionists  have  Informed  the 
Consuls  at  Hankow  that  they  will  respect 
ail  treaties  and  loans  and  Indemnities 
contracted  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

A  well-informed  revolutionary  sympa¬ 
thizer  said  to-day  that  the  rebels  would 
probably  leave  the  capture  of  Peking  and 
Siiangliai  to  tlie  last  because  of  the 
danger  of  foreign  complications.  He  said 
the  Utmost  confidence  seemed  to  pre%niil 
among  the  rebels.  It  is  stated  that  thev 
have  been  two  years  in  perfecting  their 
organization,  and  now  have  members  in 
all  the  Government  offices. 

The  National  Assembly  showed  revo- 
•lutlonary  tendencies  last  Winter,  and  the 
reoNsemhling  of  that  body  In  a  fortnight 
Is  regarded  -with  anxiety.  The  provincial 
assemblies  almost  without  exception  are 
antl-Government. 

Eight  trainloads  of  troops  started  to¬ 
day  from  Pao-ting-fu.  Province  of  Chl-ll, 
for  the  affected  district. 

All  the  available  railway  cars  are  car¬ 
rying  to  the  south  troops,  -a-ho  will  bo 
used  first  to  guard  the  line,  and  there¬ 
after  In  an  attempt  to  recapture  the  towns 
taken  by  the  revolutionists. 

It  is  reported  that  the  rebels  to-day 
allowed  the  weekly  express  to  leave 
Hankow  crowded  with  refugees.  It  is 
believed  the  rebels  found  over  a  million 
dollars  In  Mexican  money  when  they  raid¬ 
ed  the  treasury  at  Hankow,  and  also  ob¬ 
tained  half  a  mlilton  dollars  in  the  same 
coin  from  the  Hankow  merchants. 

The  authorities  are  taking  steps  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  defense  for  the  capital  o:. 
the  empire.  The  programme  for  the  Au¬ 
tumn  manoeuvres  In  Kal-Fong,  400  miles 
south  of  Peking,  where  30,000  troops  were 
to  have  taken  part  in  extensive  drills, 
was  canceled  to-day,  and  the  Sixth  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  army  was  ordered  to  entrain 
this  afternoon  for  Feng-Tai,  a  suburb  ot 
this  city. 

The  Government  in  Its  reports  on  the 
situation  is  attempting  to  convey  the  Im¬ 
pression  that  the  revolutionists  are  with¬ 
out  trained  leaders  or  adequate  organ¬ 
ization.  But  the  revolutionists  have  a 
reliable  chief,  -well  versed  in  military  af¬ 
fairs,  In  Gen.  1.1  Quan  Heng. 

Consular  advices  received  here  to-day 
state  that  the  rebel  artillery  has  occupied 
a  hill  commanding  Hankow  and  the  rebels 
nave  taken  possession  of  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion.  _  The  allied  foreign  marines  have 


landed  and  are  protecting  the  foreign  i;wu- 
cesslpns.  under  command  of  the  Japanese 
Admiral  Kawashlma.  the  head  of  the 


eral  such  thoughts.  Eveq'  little  while  1  Third  Squajiron  of  the  Japanese  Nalv 
there  would-be  a  report  _that  Dr.  Sun  had  1  The  Chined  gunboats  are  anchoring  off 

’ho  foreign  concessions  for  their  own 


been  officially  located,  but  these  reports 
never  came  to  anything.  At  the  time  jafety. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Special  Train 

GIANTs"«-ATHLETICS 

World’s  Championship  Baseball 

shibe:  f>ark 

American  League  Grounds 
near  NORTH  PHILADELPHIA  STATION 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1911 


Leave  NEW  YORK  10.50  A.M. 

Hudson  Terminal  10.50  A.  M. 


Returning,  leave  North  Philadelphia  30  minutes  after  game. 
Dining  Cars  and  Coaches 

GAME  CALLED  AT  2:00  P.  M. 
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■»8DAT,  JAJmAKT  8,  1912. 

unsettled  to-morrow;  moderate 
variable  winds. 

Ither  reports  will  be  found  on  page  15. 
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No  Republic  for  Him — Feels 
Able  to  Hold  Off  Rebels 
From  Pekin. 


MANCHUS  PUT  UP  MONEY 


Empress  Dowager  Gives  J!l,- 
800,000  and  Ching  Will 
Squeeze  Princes. 
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Mongolian  Chiefs  Stand  Fast  for 
the  Throne — Uprising  at 
Lanchow. 


RUSSIA  PROVES  IMPERIOUS 


Mongolian  Grab  Excites  Europe 
— In  It  the  Kaiser  Sees  More 
Compensations. 


5pfflal  Cable  Despalehes  to  The  Sto. 
Pekin,  Jan.  2. — China's  destiny  must  be 
worked  out  in  blood  after  all.  The  hopea 
for  a  national  convention  which  wnuld 
settle  the  future  form  of  government  for 
the  country  have  vanished  and  civil  war 
is  impending.  The  situation  is  indeed 
desperate  and  no  ray  of  hope  is  apparent 
at  the  moment  to  lighten  the  dark  clouds. 

This  unhappy  outcome  of  the  four  weeks 
negotiations  between  the  Government  and 
the  republicans  is  immediately  due  to 
Premier  Yuan  Shih  Kal’s  determination 
to  support  the  monarchical  principle,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  suggesting  that  his 
decision  is  due  to  other  causes  than  honest 
conviction. 

On  visiting  the  palace  to-day  the  Pre¬ 
mier  presented  the  demand  he  received 
yesterday  from  the  commanding  o/ticera 
of  the  northern  imperial  army  to  the 
effect  that  the  Dowager  Empress  and  the 
Manchu  Princes  should  part  with  soma 
of  their  vast  hoards  of  gold  to  enable 
the  Government  to  carry  on  the  war. 
The^Generals,  he  s£iid.were  oppo.'?Bd  to  a 
republic. 

He  received  a  contribution  to  the  war 
fund  and  promises  of  further  subsidies. 
The  Dowager  Empress  gave  S.oon.ona 
taels,  or  about  11,800,000,  and  Prince 
Ching,  the  former  Premier,  contributed 
100,000  taels,  or  $60,000.  He  also  promised 
to  squeeze  the  other  Manchu  Princes  for 
further  sums. 

The  actual  sum  thus  obtained  is  small 
for  the  purpose  it  is  intended,  but 
Yuan  is  convinced  of  his  ability  to  dip 
again  into  the  imperial  hoards  and  has 
resolved  to  cany  on  the  war.  He  notified 
all  the  foreign  legations  of  this  intention, 
declaring  that  the  imperial  army  is  well 
able  to  hold  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Yangtse-kiang. 

He  further  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
the  republicans  in  the  south  would  soon 
disintegrate. 

There  is  still  of  course  a  possibility  of 
intervention  or  some  eleventh  hour  de- 
-v^rtinf?  a  bJoody  Struggle, 
but.  as  alreatly  intimated,  nothing  of 
that  kind  has  appeared  thus  far.  Prom 
all  parts  of  the  north  come  reports  of 
pro-mona.vchiral  sympathy  and  furious 
hostility  to  the  Shanghai  reformurs  and 
southern  republicans,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  here  tho  strength 
of  the  common  soldier’s  loyalty  to  the 
Throne. 

There  is  trouble  al  Lanchow  which 
may  be  significant  in  this  respect,  since 
t  was  this  same  Lanchow  army  which 
some  nioDtlis  ago  coerced  the  National 
Assemhly  and  wrested  the  constihiMon 
from  the  Throne.  This  force  has  been 
peaceful  e\'er  since  and  was  regarded 
as  an  important  prop  for  the  monarchy. 

The  reports  as  to  the  present  outbreak 
of  the  I.^nchow  army  conflict  in  some 
pfutioulars;  but  it  is  apparent  that  two 
brigades  of  the  Twentieth  division  which 
were  guarding  the  arsenal  mutinied  and 
seized  or  threatened  to  seize  the  Pekin 
and  Tientsin  Railroad,  causing  a  stoppage 
of  traffic  at  Tang-sJian.  Most  of  the 
reports  say  the  movement  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  one  in  sympathy  with  the  re¬ 
publicans  of  the  south,  whose  agents  are 
busy  everywhere  in  the  north.  Details 
cauuot  l>e  obtained  at  the  prerrnt  wrtfiTiK- 
Meanwhile  there  is  little  definite  news 
from  the  south.  A  Hankow  despatch  says 
the  fighting  reported  yesterday  between 
the  republicans  and  imperials  at  Hankow 
and  Han-yang  was  exaggerated.  It  was 
an  unimportant  affair  and  was  due  to  a 
misunderstanding.  The  armistice  is  now 
being  respected.  The  imperials  evacuated 
Han-yang  and  took  trains  for  the  north 
and  Gen.  Li  Yuan  Heng,  the  rebel  com¬ 
mander.  promised  not  to  occupy  the 
evacuated  positions.  On  the  other  hand 
4,000  rebels  are  reported  to  have  crossed 
the  river  at  Nankin  and  are  prepaiing 
to  go  north - 

Tientsin.  Jan.  2.— The  situation  at, 
Lanchow  is  serious.  Wang  Wei-tze. 
who  was  a  delegate  of  Yiian  Shih  Rai. 
has  gone  over  to  the  republicans  and  has 
been  elected  leader  of  the  troops  theie 
Wang  declares  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
march  on  Pekin  to-morrow. 

Shanohai,  Jan.  2.— Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen 
declared  in  his  inauguration  oath  thai 
he  would  underlake  to  carry  out  the 
views  of  the  people  and  would  retire 
when  the  republic  had  been  firmly  est¬ 
ablished.  He  recognized  the  powers  nf 
tho  Nankin  convention  which  elected 
him  and  adopted  the  Western  calendar, 
declaring  January  1  the  first  month  of 
fhonfe^  i  the  first  year  of  the  republic 
itation  i  Premier  Yuan  Shili  Kai  has  aoceptefl 
I  the  resignation  of  ’I'ang  Shao  Yi,  th*' 

I  special  plenipotentiary  on  tho  part,  of  lh>- 
[  Government  to  the  peace  conference 
The  resignation,  it  is  stud,  was  demaodsci 
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lieoaiiBe  of  Tank's  leanings  toward  thelrtAijI 
ropublioaiiH.  Yuan  says  that  hereafter  la  Mil  I 
he  will  commuiiioate  with  Dr.  Wu  Ting-  UUll 
fang,  the  leading  republican  commie- 
sioner,  by  telegraph. 

London.  Jan .  3.— A  despatch  from  Pekin 
I  n  the  Daily  Telegraph  says  the  statement 
of  M.  Sazonoff.  tho  Russian  Foreign  Minis- 
;er.  that  his  Government  does  not  con¬ 
template  any  advance  in  Mongolia  or 
Turkestan  is  described  at  the  Chinese 
trapital  as  mere  equivocation. 

Russia  has  imperiously  demanded  the 
exclusive  right  to  construct  the  Kiaohta 
and  Urga  Railway  and  link  it  up  with  its 
•Siberian  road.  It  is  also  pressing  an  old 
claim  for  the  rectification  of  the  frontier 
and  to  the  territory  northward  of  the 
Tiaiishan  watershed.  It  is  further  press¬ 
ing  the  right  to  be  consulted  in  future 
in  Mongolian  affairs,  thus  menaoing 
Kuidja.  Kobdo,  XJlaisoutai,  Prumati  and 
Karakorum. 

These  demands  are  regarded  as  a 
mere  blind  for  the  real  objective  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Government. 

It  is  noticeable  that  even  in  Shanghai 
the  republicans  were  anxious  to  include 
in  the  national  convention  the  Mongol 
princes  who  are  openly  restive  and  who 
hove  armed  tens  of  thousands  of  horse¬ 
men  The  Mongol  princes  in  November 
sent  a  message  to  their  "devoted  kinsmen 
the  Manchus"  saying  that  they  would 
not  accept  a  “surgeon's  jassistant”  as 
President  of  China's  Government.  They, 
would  rather  go  over  bodily  to  Russia 
and  thus  add  a  million  square  miles  in 
.Siberia  and  destroy  the  far  Eastern 
equilibrium 

is  interesting  Germany  greatly.  The 
Kaiser  discussed  it  on  New  Year's  Day 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  It  was  likely 
lo  create  friction  between  Russia.  Japan 
and  Great  Britain. 

"Germany's  policy, ”  adds  the  Sfoi'o'a 
c-orrespondent,  "will  he  the  maintenance 
of  an  expectant  attitude  pending  the 
propitious  moment  which  will  require  an 
economic  compensation." 

St.  Petersbobg.  Jan.  2.  A  telegram 
received  here  t6-day  from  Kalgan  says 
tliat  the  Princes  of  southern  Mongolia, 
who  are  loyal  to  theTsing  dynasty,  have 
decided  unanimously  to  support  the 
I  ’hioeae  Government  against  the  revolu- 
tionists.  They  will  declare  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Mongolia  in  the  event  of  the 
establishment  o^  a  republic  in  China. 

The  Russian  Consuls  and  commercial 
agents  in  China  are  at  the  same  time 
urging  Russian  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  de¬ 
mands  caused  by  the  awakening  of  the 
Chinese.  The  reports  say  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  stores  in  Chinese  towns  sold  out  in  a 
single  month  their  entire  stocks  of  Euro¬ 
pean  clothes.  One  wholesale  firm  at 
Shanghai  besides  buying  -all  the  ready 
made  clothes  they  could  find  at  Vladivos¬ 
tok  and  Harbin,  ordered  150,000  suits  from 
Poland. 

Paris.  Jan.  2.— The  St.  Petersburg 
correspondent  of  the  Temps  sends  a  de¬ 
spatch  in  which  he  says  he  can  give  as¬ 
surance  that  Russia  does  not  intend  to 
seize  Mongolia,  but  desires  that  Mongolia 
shall  have  complete  autonomy  without 
Chinese  suzerainty. 

The  Russian  Government,  according  to 
the  correspondent,  does  not  desire  to  lay 
hands  on  an  independent  State,  which 
action  would  involve  future  complications. 

It  is  also  denied  that  Russia  has  cent 
troops  into  Mongolia  with  any  ulterior 
motive.  The  troops  which  were  sent  were 
merely  reenforcements  for  the  consular 
guards. 

Washington.  Jan.  2.— Fighting 
been  resumed  by  the  Chinese  revolution¬ 
ists  near  Han-yang.  according  to  oifioial 
leports  received  at  the  State  Department 
to-day.  The  attack  by  the  revolution¬ 
ist  forces  above  the  city  has  prevented 
the  withdrawal  of  the  imperial  forces, 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  yesterday. 

Practically  all  the  Americans  in  China 
are  now  gathered  in  places  of  compara¬ 
tive  safety,  according  to  reports  received 
at  the  State  Department  to-day.  Under 
instnxotions  issued  by  the  Department's 
representatives  the  Americans  in  the 
interior  have  for  the  most  part  taken 
up  their  residences  in  cities  accessible 
to  gunboats.  It  is  believed  ample  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  afforded  by  this  means. 

There  are  numerous  foreign  gunboats 
in  Chinese  waters,  including  the  great 
rivers  which  extend  for  hundreds  of 
miles  inland. 

Exception  ba&  been  made,  in  the  cases 
of  several  Americans  living  so  far  in  the 
interior  that  the  one  or  two  months 
journey  to  the  coast  would  be  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  remaining  where  they  are. 

There  are  twelve  American  adults  and 
nine  children  in  the  province  of  Shen-si 
and  in.  the  provinces  beyond  Shen-si 
there  are  eleven  American  adults  and 
seven  children.  All  American  citizens 
but  seven  have  left  the  provinces  of 
Hu-nan  and  Hu-peh. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
5.000  Americans  in  China.  A  majority 
of  these  are  at  Shanghai,  with  large  num¬ 
bers  at  Canton,  Pekin,  Hankow  and 
Tientsin.  There  are  about  1,400  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  in  the  empire,  almost  all 
of  them  being  stationed  in  the  interior 
beyond  the  treaty  port  territories. 

San  Francisco.  Jan.  2. — Local  Chinese 
leaders  have  received  cable  despatches 
from  the  republican  chiefs  in  Nankin 
announcing  that  English  will  be  the  only 
language  written  and  spoken  in  China 
if  the  revolutionists,  who  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  republic,  carry  out  their  plans. 

The  change,  it  is  explained,  is  to  be  made 
in  the  interests  of  civilization  and  con¬ 
venience,  and  when  the  government  has 
been  firmly  established  and  a  system  of 
ptiwiio  SCboois  instituted  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  English 
to  the  children,  so  that  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  will  speak  it  as  their  own  tongue. 

One  prominent  revolutionary  leader  said 
this  morning: 

“Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  the  other  leaders 
who  have  been  working  for  the  republic 
for  many  years  hare  included  this  change 
in  language  in  their  plans,  believing  that 
it  would  result  in  binding  the  United  States 
and  China  more  closely  together  and 
would  also  benefit  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves  in  ridding  them  of  their  present 


unwieldy  alphabet  and  ideographic  char¬ 
acters. 

"The  Manchus  have  long  had  an  official 
or  court  language  and  this  is  to  be  abol¬ 
ished  at  once.  Cumbersome  charaoters 
which  make  writing  a  fine' art  are  U  be 
dispensed  with  for  the  simpler  letters 
of  the  English  language,  which  are  easy 
to  learn.  -The  change  will  be  aocom- 
phshed  gradually,  and  it  is  believed  that 
fifty  years  will  be  required  to  make  it 
complete. 

Another  notable  change  which  has 
already  been  ordered  is  that  from  the 
ancient  Chinese  calendar  to  the  Gregorian 
or  Christian. 

Despatohes  received  here  say  that  this 
change  has  been  ordered  to  take  place 
within  a  year,  so  that  the  Chinese  Naw 
Year  s,  while  it  will  be  held  on  February  17 
as  usual,  this  yeai-.  will  coincide  next  year 
with  that  of  Christian  nations. 

'The  Chinese  reform  papers  here  pub¬ 
lished  this  announcement  yesterday 
The  change  will  have  a  revolutionary 
'■ffect  not  only  on  commercial  contracts 
but  on  the  social  life  of  the  Chinese 
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(luring  u  furlough  home  by  his  brother, 
who,  coming  from  the  coast,  took  his 
place.  IIo  wiia  the  father  of  seven 
children,  all  but  one  born  in  China. 
It  was  his  remarkable  experience  to 
have  watched  China  from  a  period  of 
antique  conditions  up  to  the  present 
surprising  transformations." 

DEATH  OF  MR.  KESWICK. 

An  old  and  prominent  China  mer¬ 
chant  died  this  week  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  William  Keswick,  >1.  P.,  whose 
retirement  fro  ;i  the  the  Unionst  re¬ 
presentation  of  Kpsom  I  reported  last 
week.  Mr.  Keswick,  who  was  head 
of  the  firm  of  Jardine,  Matheson  and 
Company,  which  he  represented  for 
several  years  at  Hongkong,  Yokohama 
and  elsewhere,  will  probably  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Parliament  by  his  son 
Mr.  Henry  Keswick,  who  came 
home  to  England  last  year  to  repre¬ 
sent  Hongkong  at  the  Coronation  and 
has  alrGa<ly  been  chosen  as  candidate 
for  the  division. 

MINOTAUR  RECOMMISSIONS. 

When  the  cruiser  Spartiato  reaches 
Colombo  with  a  new  crew  at  the  end 
of  May  the  Minotaur  will  recommis¬ 
sion  for  another  term  as  flagship  in 
China.  The  new  crew  will  be  drawn 
from  the  Royal  Naval  barracks  at 
Portsmouth. 


CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH 
SHANSI. 


QUALIFIED 


chemists  supervise 
the  manufacture  of 
our  Aerated  Waters. 


Our  machinery  is 
of  the  latest  pattern 
and  our  factory  a 
model  one. 


ABSOLUTE  PURITY  GUARANTEED. 


THE 


Hankow  Dispensary,  Ui 


V^' 

The  Rev.  G.  VV.  Wester  of  the 
Cliina  Inland  Mssion,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  visit  paid 

Uo  the  field  in  Shansi  worked  by  ,,  ,  , _ , 

ii  a  A-  „  fUn  I  could  not  exactly  make  out  as 

' "“It”  uS  t  “‘SO  -  If  »o* 


soldiers  and  the  peoide  of  the 
city  received  them  with  great 
honour.  But  as  soon  as  they 
had  finished  feasting  they  start¬ 
ed  plundering  and  stripped  the 
'place.  Shae  Ta  Jen  advanced 
on  them  with  Honan  troops 
and  turned  them  out  when  his 
men  finished  off  the  little  loot 
that  was  left.  Then  the  re¬ 
publicans  from  Sian  turned  him 
out,  and  the  Northern  army 
came  and  turned  them  out. 
Who  is  in  possession  now  we 


particulars  of  his 


mission 
the  followini 
trip: 

It  is  three  weeks  last  Friday 
since  Mr.  Anderson  and  I  left 
Hankow  to  ascertain  the  oondi- 
tio-n  of  affairs  at  our  stations. 
Our  field  is  the  Southern  end 
of  the  province  of  Shansi  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  great  bend 
of  the  Yellow  river  and  contains 
forty-eight  cities  with  numerous 
towns  and  villages.  Very  little 
news  had  come  through  since 


On  crossing  the  river  into 
Shansi  we  found  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  state  of  matters  prevail¬ 
ing.  There  had  been  very  little 
fighting,  and  all  the  people  were 
warm  republicans.  The  new 
men  who  had  charge  of  the 
government  were  giving  great 
satisfaction,  and  everywhere 
peace  and  plenty  prevailed. 
Last  year's  crops  had  been 
abundant  and  the  spring  wheat 
looked  most  promising.  Flour 
was  filing  at  thirty  cash  a 


iKTnd" weTero Txious  fo\ it  was 
’  -  -  -  .  .  -  las  low  as  eighteen.  There  were 

many  soldiers  about,  but 


learn  how  it  had  fared  with  our 
people. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  reach¬ 
ing  Honan  fu  by  rail  as  the 
trains  are  still  running  regularly 
on  the  Pienlo  railway ;  in  fact 
that  particular  railway  has 
never  been  interrupted  through¬ 
out  the  whole  course  of  the 
revolulion.  We  found  the  pre-  [ 
feet  of  Honan  fu  still  in  office. 
He  is  a  splendid  old  Manchu ! 
gentleman  who  stuck  to  his  post  j 
and  defended  his  city  from  re-  j 
peated  attacks  by  robbers  and : 
from  the  depredations  of  the 
Imperial  troops.  Honan  as  a 
province  has  never  gone  hearti¬ 
ly  republican,  and,  although  he 
is  a  republican  now,  he  is  not 
proud  of  it,  but  devoted  to  his 
district  and  determinded  to  re¬ 
store  peace  and  order.  He  said 
the  great  difficulty  arose  from 
roving  bands  of  men  m  asquerad- 
ing  as  republican  tro  <ps  with 
whom  he  did  not  know  how  to 
deal.  Three  thousand  of  them 
were  giving  him  trouble  just 
then,  but  he  had  sent  to  Shansi 
to  request  that  they  should  be 
called  home,  and,  if  that  pro¬ 
vince  disowned  them  as  he  ex¬ 
pected,  he  was  ready  to  attack 
them  and  clear  them  out.  He 
gave  us  a  cavalry  escort  for  our 
journey  into  Shansi  and  showed 
us  every  kindness. 

As  far  as  we  saw,  the  district 
was  perfectly  quiet,  but  all 
along  the  great  road  the  villages 
were  deserted  and  the  inns 
standing  empty.  They  had  been 
looted  and  relooted  till  there  was 
nothing  left.  Here  and  there 
an  inn  would  be  found  still  occu¬ 
pied,  and  it  was  possible  to  get 
food  and  accommodation,  but 
the  innkeepers  kept  very  little 
in  hand  and  were  ready  to  run 
for  the  hills  at  the  first  alarm  of 
troops  or  robbers.  The  cities 
of  Mienchi  and  Shenchow  we 
found  were  absolutely  empty, 
and  all  the  woodwork  had 
been  burned  by  the  Imperial 
soldiers  to  cook  their  rice. 
Tungkwan,  which  is  the  gate 
of  Shensi  at  the  bend  of  the 
Yellow  river,  we  were  told, 
had  been  taken  and  retaken 
nine  times.  The  first  party 
that  got  possession  of  it  was  a 
band  of  robbers  who  came  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  revolutionary 


no 

robberies  or  other  disturbances 
were  reported  as  going  on. 

This  part  of  the  country 
turned  over  to  the  revolution  in 
consequence  of  a  visit  from 
Shensi  republican  troops  who 
crossed  the  Yellow  river  near 
Puchao.  Wherever  they  came 
the  mandarins  ran  away  and 
people  received  them  with  open 
arms.  The  Chentai  of  Ping- 
yang  came  down  with  his  troops 
to  oppose  them  but  got  badly 
defeated  near  Chiehchow  and 
retired  to  the  city  cf  Yunoheng 
intending  to  renew  the  fight  the 
following  day.  He  ordered  his 
men  to  take  an  extra  good 
breakfast  as  the  fighting  this 
time  would  be  serious,  and 
while  they  were  doing  the  cook¬ 
ing  the  local  militia  would  man 
the  walls.  While  they  were 
thus  engaged  the  republicans 
arrived  and  scrambled  over  the 
walls  without  hinderance.  They 
then  opened  the  gates  to  admit 
the  rest  of  their  force,  and  after 
an  hour’s  shooting  in  the 
strefets,  which  did  no  great 
damage,  the  Chentai,  the  Taotai 
and  the  soldiers  ran  away  with¬ 
out  the  their  breakfasts,  and 
never  stopped  till  they  reached 
Pingyang.  This  happened  on 
the  Ist  of  Jany.  The  revolu¬ 
tions  next  beseiged  Pingyang 
for  three  weeks  and  then 
captured  it.  In  the  course 
of  the  operations  at  the  two 
cities  some  60  men  were 
killed  and  several  hundred 
wounded.  The  native  Chris¬ 
tians  Yunoheng  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  Red  Cross  brigade 
and  did  duty  at  both  places. 
They  had  124  cases  in  charge 
only  three  of  whom  failed  to 
recover,  a  result  which  they 
ascribed,  not  so  much  to  the  use 
of  medicine  for  they  had  only 
one  kind  —  permanganate  of 
potash, — as  to  earnest  prayer 
and  careful  nursing.  Dr.  Carr 
was  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Ping¬ 
yang  but  could  not  get  out  to 
help  in  the  trouble.  This  was 
all  the  fighting  in  our  distiict. 

Further  North  the  city  of 
Chaocheng  was  destroyed  by 
Imperial  soldiers  form  Taiyuan 
sent  down  by  the  Taotai  of 

{Continued  on  page  6.) 


(CnnUnnetl  from  paur  S) 

Yuncheng  who  ran  away  from 
Pingyang. 


_ Mr.  A.  Lutloy  was 

in  the  city  at  the  time  and  man¬ 
aged  to  save  some  fiOO  women 
and  children  who  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  mission  premises.  The 
soldiers  demanded  that  they 
should  be  handed  over,  but  gave 
way  to  his  pleading.  ^  They  then 
moved  on  to  deal  with  the  city 
of  Hungtung  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  but  Mr.  Lutley  got  there 
before  them  and  persuaded  the 
gentry  to  go  out  and  meet  the 
enemy  on  the  road  and  make 
friends.  This  they  contrived  to 
do  and  the  city  was  saved.  In 
this  way  Mr.  Lutley  got  a  gre^t 
name  as  a  peacemaker  so  that 
when  the  report  got  abroad  that 
the  province  was  about  to  be 
invaded  from  the  Honan  side 
on  the  South  the  officials  sent 
for  him  to  come  and  talk  the 
invaders  into  good  behaviour. 
Fortunately  they  never  came. 

After  a  while  the  Shensi 
republican  soldiers  began  to  get 
troublesome  so  they  were  called 
home,  and  the  troops,  of  whom 
there  are  about  20,000  in  our  dis¬ 
trict,  are  local  levies.  They  are 
being  well  drilled,  and  all  the 
officials  are  local  men  elected 
by  the  gentry.  The  Shihling,  or 
Prefect,  of  Pingyang  is  a  well 
known  Christian.  The  Shihling 
of  Yuncheng  is  a  patriot  who 
suffered  two  year’s  imprison¬ 
ment  for  standing  up  for  the 
people  in  connection  with  mili¬ 
tary  outrages  a  few  years  ago. 
His  name  is  Chang  Shih-hsu,  a 
most  intelligent,  progressive  and 
highly  trusted  man.  The  schools 
have  been  reopened,  an  effective 
police  force  organized,  sanitary 
brigades  started,  and  everything 
promising  well.  All  the  officials 
we  saw  were  most  anxious  that 
the  missionaries  should  return 
early.  It  only  wants  their  pre¬ 
sence  to  satisfy  the  people  that 
the  troubles  are  over,  and  set 
their  minds  at  rest.  They  will 
receive  a  most  hearty  welcome 
when  they  go.  Shansi  seems 
safe  enough,  but  the  same  can 
hardly  be  said  of  Shensi  and  Ho¬ 
nan.  They  told  us  that  as  soon 
at  the  republican  troops  in  Shen¬ 
si  had  settled  Sun  Yun  they 
would  fightamongst  thouBielBes. 
A  large  section  of  them  are  sec¬ 
ret  society  men  who  cannot  be 
depended  on  or  controlled,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  put  them 
down.  In  Shansi  it  is  different 
as  the  secret  society  men  there 
have  been  kept  outside  the  move¬ 
ment.  As  for  Honan,  until  the 
bandit  bands  have  been  put 
down,  there  are  possibilities  of 
trouble  anywhere  or  at  any  time. 

The  only  occasion  on  which 
we  saw  the  bandits  was  at  a 
small  place  called  Maokow  near 
the  city  of  Mienohi.  There  were 
three  thousand  of  them  and 
they  had  passed  that  way  pre¬ 
viously  saying  they  were  going 
into  Shensi  to  fight  Sun  Yun, 
but  had  been  turned  back  at  the 
borders  of  the  province.  No  one 
ever  saw  such  a  lot  of  scare 
crows.  There  was  not  a  uni¬ 
form  in  the  whole  crowd,  but 
some  were  in  rags  and  some  in 
silks  For  arms  some  had  good 
mausers,  others  bird  guns,  and 
some  only  swords  and  spears. 
They  were  riding  on  horses, 
donkeys,  and  mules  while 
others  were  loaded  into  carts 
which  they  had  commandeered. 
They  passed  our  inn  at  night 
and  caused  a  great  scare.  Our 
escort  advised  us  to  clear  out, 
90  we  left  by  the  back  door, 
crossed  the  roof  of  a  house  and 
took  to  the  fields  where  we  spent 
the  night.  Some  of  the  escort 
came  with  us  while  others  re¬ 
mained  in  the  inn  to  try  and 
save  the  baggage.  Pepeated 
parties  of  them  tried  to  force  the 
inn  door,  but  fortunately  did  not 
succeed.  They  kept  passing  all 
night  long,  and  were  out  of  our 
way  by  morning.  Next  day  we 
found  a  cart  on  the  road,  loaded 
but  deserted,  from  which  they 
had  taken  the  animals.  W e  had 
no  wish  for  a  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  these  gentry.  That 
was  only  one  of  dozens  of  bands 
that  are  roaming  about  the  pro- 
ivince.  It  will  take  some  time 
before  Honan  is  brought  into 
shape. 


FROM  THE  NATIVE 
PRESS. 


The  Military  Governor  of  Kweichow  I 
will  retun  to  Kweichow  on  the  fourth| 
of  this  month. 


It  is  reported  that  several  rioters  I 
were  arrested  on  Monday  at  Soochow| 
and  the  situation  there  is  improving. 


It  is  reported  that  Chaochow,  Shan-I 
tung,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  ofl 
rebels  and  the  prefect  has  taken  flight.  I 


Ex-President  Sun  has  taken  a  ban¬ 
quet  with  his  ministers  in  honour  of 
his  departure,  which  will  take  place  in  | 
a  few  days. 


It  is  reported  that  General  Sun  and  I 
General  Li  in  Anhui  have  fallen  out! 
and  it  is  feared  that  trouble  will  breakj 
out  in  a  few  days. 


It  is  proposed  that  two  poor  housesl 
be  established  at  Hankow  one  for  men  i 
and  one  for  women.  Taxes  will  be] 
levied  from  the  wharves  and  boats  for  | 
their  support. 


Chi  Yu-ling,  the  official  sent  to 
pacify  Siangyang,  returned  to  Wu¬ 
chang  and  has  received  orders  from 
General  Li  to  take  command  of  the 
eighth  division. 


Offices  of  the  Anhui  salt  monopoly 
will  be  established  at  Wusueb,  Hsinti,  | 
Tehan  and  Fanoheug  districts  by  ! 
order  of  the  president  of  the  Bureau  j 
of  Finance  at  Wuchang. 


A  sum  of  $1,000,000.  has  boon  given  | 
to  the  Imperial  Family  fronr  the  for¬ 
eign  loan  funds  in  accordance  with  I 
the  agreement  for  the  liberal  treatment  | 
of  the  Imperial  Family. 


President  Yuan  has  appointod  Wenl 
Chung-yao  as  the  plenipotentiary  | 
minister  to  visit  foreign  governments. 
After  his  tour  he  will  be  made  Chinese  | 
Ambassador  to  London. 


The  War  Department  at  Nanking 
tjis  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Military 
Governor  of  Fukien  asking  him  to 
dismiss  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  ] 
fifteenth  divisions  as  superfluous. 


The  Mongolian  prinoes  have  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  Nanking  authorities 
stating  that  if  the  Government  is  not 
promptly  formed,  then  the  crisis  in 
Mongolia  will  be  fatal. 


The  price  of  the  rice  at  Hangchow 
has  risen  considerably  and  the  people 
are  in  great  distress.  The  gentry 
there  have  opened  many  shops  for  the 
salo  of  rice  to  the  peor  people  at  cheap 
rates. 


The  Fukien  Government  intends  to 
raise  a  foreign  loan  to  the  amount  of 
$15,000,000  on  the  security  of  the 
mines  of  the  province.  Japanese 
capitalists  are  trying  to  make  a  con¬ 
tract  for  that  loan. 


In  the  Hwoi  Yuan  Hotel  at  Wu¬ 
chang  gambling  goes  on  every  day  | 
and  night.  Policemen  have  tried  to  j 
stop  it,  but  having  g  lined  the  pro- j 
tection  of  some  military  officers,  the  : 
hotel  neglects  the  police  orders.  j 


President  Yuan  has  sent  a  tolegnm 
to  tho  various  Military  G  jvernors  and 
Provincial  Assemblies  stating  that  he 
has  received  a  telegram  from  Premier 
Tang  to  the  effect  that  President  Sun 
has  declared  lus  retiremout  from  the 
Government. 


the 


Tsai  Chi-ming,  President  of 
Army  Bureau  at  Wuchang,  has  seni 
a  long  and  pathetic  despatch  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Li  asking  permission  to  resign 
on  the  pretext  of  ill  health.  Ho  says 
that,  should  General  Li  not  accept 
his  resigii'ibion,  he  fears  tho  office 
work  will  lag  and  trouble  will  occur. 


the  tsar  on  TOUR. 

Berlin,  March  28. 

The  Tsar  and  the  Tsarina  have  left 
I  for  Crimea.— 0.  A.  Lloyd. 


The  President  of  the  Bureau  of 
Civil  Affairs  at  Wuchang  has  issued 
a  proclamation  stating  that  he  has 
received  information  fi’om  Nanking 
that  priests  at  Anhui  have  formed 
secret  societies  for  the  extortion  of, 
money  from  the  people.  The  people 
are  warned  not  to  be  cheated,  and 
those  priesls  will  be  severely  punished 
when  arrested. 


Sinfie^n^^heele^^W 
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3UPPLEMENT  issued  on 

the  occasion  of  the  Fete 
given  at  Chang  Su-ho’s  Garden, 
Shanghai,  in  aid  of  the  Central 
China  Famine  Relief  Fund, 
May  25,  26,  &  27,  1912. 


The  call  of  the  Famine  Field. 
Through  the  Famine  Area. 

Poverty  and  Lawlessness. 

At  a  Distributing  Centre. 

The  Question  of  Famine  Prevention. 
Preventive  Work. 

Colonizing  the  Chinese. 

A  New  Era. 

vSome  Famine  Records. 

To-day’s  Programme. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  25.  1912. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  FAMINE  FIELD. 


compiling  the  Rpecia 
supplrment  which  ■W( 
issue  to-iliiy,  we  wonh 
'  call  attention  to  ecu 
tain  special  pnrposej 
that  have,  through- 
out,  been  ke[>l  in  view.  Thert 
was,  of  course,  the  desire  to  d< 
something  out  of  the  ordinary 
in  honour  of  tlie  Kte  for  whicl 
all  sections  of  the  community  havt 
offered  of  their  best.  But  apart 
from  this  consideration,  which  in¬ 
volves  no  more  than  a  suitable 
occasion  for  bringing  into  relieJ 
certain  vital  facts,  the  pui'iiose  ol 
the  supplement  may  be  divided 
under  three  main  headings.  Tn  tlu- 
lirst  place,  if  was  sought  to  bring 
home  to  readers  tb(‘  dire  distress 
and  need  of  the  famine  held.  Tuv* 
ing  as  we  do,  (’hiiiese  and  for¬ 


eigners  alike,  in  one  of  the  wt-al- 
thiest  cities  of  China,  where  even 
the  por)rost  are  never  wholly 
willioiit  means  of  subsistence,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  realize  the 
appalling  conditions  that  have  be¬ 
come  virtually  the  normal  condi¬ 
tions  of  peasant  life  in  the  famine 
area  of  North  Kiangsu  and  Anhui. 
Everyone  knows,  for  examiile. 


how  different  is  the  feeling  pro¬ 
duced  by  reading  in  the  papers 
the  report  of  an  ordinary  street 
accident  from  that  evoked  by  the 
actual  sight  of  the  accident  itself. 
Ho  is  it  in  reading  reports  of  flood 
and  famine.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  callousness  but  of  sheer  in¬ 
capacity  to  realize  acutely  wliat  is 
passing  at  a  great  distance.  That 
is  what  we  would  earnestly  appeal 
to  our  readers  to  remember  to- 
<lay  with  the  assurance  that  these 
j)oignant  de.scriptions,  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  many  eye 
witnesses,  of  houses  stripped  to 
the  rodt'trees,  of  families  living  in 
holes  in  the  earth,  of  the  selling 
of  children  and  of  people  dying 
like  flies  in  the  .streets  are  rather 
under  than  over-stated. 

Tn  the  si’cond  place,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  what  the 
Famine  Relief  Committee  and  its 
agents  have  been  doing  witli  tlie 
means  at  their  disposal  to  cojic 
with  the  prevailing  want.  .\nd 
her(>.  iierhaps  tlic  asj^eet  of  tlie  re- 
^'orts  to  hand  which  should  most 
I’p  em]ihasized,  is  the  jirevailing 
note  of  optimism.  There  have  un- 
ttiriiin.at-^dy  been  many  victims 


whom  it  has  been  impossible  to 
reach.  Yet  among  those  who  have 
been  relieved  it  is  clear  that  the 
policy  of  no  assistance  wdthout 
work,  to  which,  in  s^iite  of  many 
sore  temptations  the  Committee 
has  rightly  adhered,  has  worked 
with  a  success  that  is  almost  im- 
heard  of  in  the  annals  of  famine 
relief.  From  the  beginning  the 
Committee  has-been  faced  with  a 
more  than  usually  uphill  task. 
Distrust  of  the  methods  of  famine 
relief  in  the  past,  unwelcome 
stories  of  money  diverted  from  its 
true  object  into  pockets  already 
well  lined,  doubtfulness  of  the 
ultimate  advantage  to  eilher  side 
of  doing  for  the  Chinese  what  they 
should  do  for  themselves — all 
these  constituted  an  almost  in¬ 
superable  obstacle  at  the  very 
outset.  How  and  to  what  good 
end  that  diflicnlty  has  been  over¬ 
come  is  showm  in  the  reports  that 
we  publish  to-day.  Instances  tlie.re 
have  been,  as  inevitably,  of  at- 
lemjffs  In  fake  advantage  of  the 
T^amine  Committee’s  officers.  Tet 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is 
clear  that  the  people  responded 
w'ith  joy  to  the  chance  of  working 
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for  what  they  received.  The  ap¬ 
peal  was  to  their  manhood,  to  the 
sense  of  independence  and  self- 
respect.  In  regions  abounding  in 
outlaws,  in  circumstances  where 
the  temptation  to  steal  might 
have  been  almost  irresistible,  it  is 
seen  that  the  property  of  the 
Famine  Committee  was  rigidly 
respected.  On  certain  clear  con¬ 
ditions  that  property  would 
change  hands.  Until  those  con¬ 
ditions  had  been  fulfilled,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  district  at  large 
demanded  that  it  should  be  invio¬ 
late. 

Above  all  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  realized  that  the  work  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee  was 
designed  for  the  lasting  good  of 
the  country,  for  the  restoration 
of  ruined  fields  and  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  against  future  disaster. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  third 
and  most  urgent  part  of  the  call 
from  the  famine  field.  With  all 
that  the  Committee  has  been  able 
to  do,  it  is  obvious  that  not  a 
twentieth  part  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  of  what  is  necessary  for 
the  permanent  salvation  of  the 
Hwai  River  valley  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  areas,  and  the  question  is  ask¬ 
ed  what  now  is  to  come?  A  new 
hope  has  been  implanted  in  the 
people,  a  chance  of  future  secur¬ 
ity  has  been  set  before  them.  But 
if  they  are  to  be  saved  from  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  long  series  of 
disasters  reported  in  the  letter 
from  our  Suchieu  correspondent, 
the  work  inaugurated  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  must  be  prosecuted  to  the 
very  end.  So  heavy  has  been  the 
ruin  of  the  past  five  years,  that 
even  if  good  crops  should  be  the 
rule  in  the  coming  season,  there 
must  still  be  thousands  for  whom 
work  will  have  to  be  found  next 
winter,  and  it  is  on  their  behalf 
not  less  than  for  the  ultimate  ad¬ 
vantage  and  enriching  of  the 
whole  district  that  the  appeal  is 
now  made  to  the  Republican 
Government.  There  need  be  no 
hesitation  on  the  score  of  what 
should  be  done.  The  evidence  of 
expert  engineers  is  already  avail¬ 
able,  and  on  their  advice  has  been 
planned  every  foot  of  reclamation 
work  as  yet  accomplished,  so  that 
it  should  fit  in  with  whatever 
scheme  the  Government  may  take 
in  hand.  Equally  is  there  no  doubt 
of  the  rich  reward  that  lies  in 
store  for  any  such  undertaking. 
That  these  things  are  realized  by 
many  of  the  most  sagacious  men 
in  China,  is  shown  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  but  they  may  be 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  a 
wider  public.  There  is  to-day  an 
opportunity  for  men  of  all  classes 


to  make  their  wishes  heard  in  the 
counsels  of  the  nation  as  never 
before ;  and  of  all  the  needs  of 
China  there  is  none  more  press¬ 
ing,  none  that  contains  a  more 
certain  hope  of  good  returns  for 
sound  work,  than  the  need  of  the 
famine  field. 

nnn 

THROUGH  THE  FAMINE 
AREA. 


A  MEDICAL  ASPECT. 


It  hardly  need  be  said  that 
throughout  the  famine  area  there 
was  every  necessity  for  medical 
aid.  But  here  the  gigantic  nature 
of  the  task.  let  alone  the  appalling 
size  of  the  famine,  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  eoj^e  with  anything 
like  the  amount  of  suffering  that 
existed.  The  misery  already  caus¬ 
ed  by  the  famine  was  so  wide¬ 
spread  that  illness  came  as  but  an 
incident,  and  where  the  relief 
works  could  not  touch  the  popu¬ 
lace,  how  could  medical  science 
be  introduced?  Over  these  places 
death  might  only  too  well  be  said 
to  be  brooding,  and  at  the  best 
all  that  could  be  hoped  for  was 
that  an  attemjit  should  be  made 
to  prevent  epidemics  among  the 
relief  camps,  cherishing  the  lives 
which,  so  to  speak,  had  been  res¬ 
cued  through  the  famine  fund. 
This  was  done  as  best  it 
could.  Hospitals  were  non-ex¬ 
istent  in  most  of  the  places’ 
and  when  smitten  by  sick¬ 
ness  the  relief  workers  bad  to 
be  sent  to  Shanghai.  The  coun¬ 
try  people  were  afforded  such  aid 
as'  could  be  given  on  the  spot,  but 
the  results  achieved  may  be  said 
to  have  repaid  the  expenditure  ol 
time,  labour  and  trouble. 

Among  those  who  went  through 
the  famine  area,  journeying  from 
place  to  place,  assisting  the  suffer¬ 
ers  where  possible,  were  medical 
men  who  saw  much  of  human, 
but  more  that  was  of  painful, 
pathetic  interest. 

THE  DEAD  BURYING  THE 
DEAD. 

One  incident,  which  caimot  be 
rejjeated  without  arousing  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  strongest  pity, 
occurred  at  one  of  the  relief 
centres  named  Renchao-  It  was 
impossible  to  save  the  lives  of  all 
the  peasants  engaged  in  the  work  • 
sickness  earned  off  some,  ex¬ 
haustion  from  previous  hardship 


killed  others.  Whilst  making  his 
inspection  of  the  camp  here,  Dr. 
Krumlin,  one  of  those  who  has 
worked  in  the  famine  area,  learnt 
that  the  coolies  were  given  a  sum 
of  600  cash  to  buy  mats  to  wrap 
the  dead  in,  but  instead  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  these  instructions  the  men 
had  simply  left  the  bodies  at  the 
back  of  the  camp.  Here  the  birds 
of  the  air  completed  the  task  of 
burial.  Absence  of  care  for  their 
own  health,  based  upon  the  most 
complete  ignorance  of  sanitary 
princi]3les.  had  led  the  men  to  do 
iliis,  but  they  had  done  nobly 
with  the  money.  In  such  cases 
they  had  paid  over  the  600  cash 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased  to 
help  them  through  those  trying 
times.  Nothing  could  be  more 
thoughtful  in  a  community  of 
ignorant  men,  and  it  surely  bears 
out  'the  reports  of  honesty  and 
gratitude  which  have  come  from 
many  quarters. 

SICKNESS  IN  THE  CAMPS. 

At  Renchow  in  a  camp  of  about 
8,000  men  there  were  200  sick 
towards  the  middle  of  April?  forty 
per  cent,  suffering  from  fever.  At 
Pengpu  out  of  10,000  men  250 
were  ill.  and  in  the  course  of  half 
a  day  their  ailments  had  to  be 
looked  into,  and  prescriptions 
given.  Medicines  w'ere  sent  u]) 
wholesale  from  Shanghai,  and 
although  in  the  very  naturel  of 
things  there  was  no  chance  to 
spend  much  time  over  the  indivi¬ 
dual  cases  a  vast  amount  of  good 
was  accomplished.  Here  and  at 
the  other  places  the  same  work 
went  on,  and  af  one  of  the  cen¬ 
tres,  Renchao.  the  local  gentry 
presented  the  famine  workers 
with  silver  stars,  gilted  over,  as  a 
token  of  their  appreciation- 

Unfortunately  sickness  was  not 
confined  to  the  famine-stricken 
people,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  a  foreign  worker, 
Mr.  Hockin  of  the  Canadian  Mis¬ 
sion,  was  brought  to  Shanghai, 
down  with  typhus.  Others  have 
also  been  under  medical  care,  nor 
can  it  be  wondered  at  in  view  of 
the  hard  work  which  the  situation 
calls  for.  There  is  not  a  worker 
but  shows  the  strain,  for  it  must 
l;)e  remembered  that  they  under¬ 
take  the  measurement  of  the  work 
done  during  the  day  and  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  amounts  to  be 
pnid.  Many  have  good  Chinese 
assistants,  but  the  utmost  care  is 
being  taken  that  there  will  be  no 
leakage  in  the  funds,  and  this 
places  an  enormous  burden  upon 
the  foreigners. 
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A  DOCTOR’S  DUTIES. 

With  the  work  of  famine  relief 
spread  over  so  many  miles  and 
with  so  comparatively  few  men 
to  carry  it  on,  the  duties  which 
devolve  upon  a  doctor  in  these 
regions  are  about  as  varied  as 
could  well  be.  The  alleviation  of 
sulfering  is  no  doubt  the  principal 
and  first  duty,  but  that  is  by  no 
means  all.  Nobody  else  being  at 
hand,  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  send  the 
doctor  to  escort  a  few  grain  l^oats 
up  the  Grand  Canal,  and  such 
tasks  as  these  were  weekly  occur¬ 
rences.  These  and  other  journeys 
occasionally  led  to  visits  to  dis¬ 
tricts  where  no  relief  had  been 
jfossible,  and  once  more  it  was  a 
plunge  into  the  appalling  misery 
of  the  country. 

In  snch  a  time  as  that,  Dr. 
Kniiulin  was  one  night  awakened 
I>y  the-  sobbing  of  a  woman  out¬ 
side  the  house  in  whicli  he  was 
.staung.  Taking  a  lantern  he 
found  the  unhappy  creature  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  body  of  her  young  son, 
wlio  seemed  to  have  ju.st  expired. 
Her  story  was  soon  told,  and  as 
in  the  case  of  the  rest  was 
jiTegnaut  in  misery.  That  was  the 
lu’st  year  out  of  the  last  five  in 
which  they  had  been  absolutely 
without  crops.  They  bail  weatli- 
cred  the  first  two  years  of  famine 
when  the  crops  were  too  small  to 
support  them  all,  by  selling  ofl’ 
their  animals.  The  third  year  her 
husband  had  committed  suicide, 
and  now  when  she  heard  that  the 
foreigners  were  distributing  re¬ 
lief  at  Pengpu  slie  had  dragged 
her  dying  son  there  in  the  hope  of 
sustaining  life.  Her  hopes  were 
shattered,  for  here  on  the  way  to 
.succour  he  laid  perished. 

fjOcal  Chinese  committees  were 
doing  what  they  could  in  such  dis¬ 
tricts  as  these  to  administer  re¬ 
lief.  without,  however,  providing 
works.  The  result  was  that  crowds 
of  beggars  congregated  round  the 
rice  kitchens,  and  attempted  to 
practise  all  sorts  of  abuses,  such 
as  introducing  various  members 
of  their  family  in  order  to  obtain 
additional  supplies  and  then  sell¬ 
ing  the  rice  elsewhere.  It  was 
impossible  to  avoid  noticing  such 
things,  and  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves  were  also  aware  of  it  and 
were  becoming  tired  of  a  work 
which  went  for  so  little. 

In  such  descriptions  as  these  of 
the  work  carried  out.  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  the  gloomy  side  of 
things,  for  that  is  omnipresent, 
but  there  is  a  lighter  and  brighter 
side  in  the  preventive  work  which 


is  in  progress.  This  aspect  has 
not  escaped  the  observer,  and  in 
another  pari  of  the  supiilenient 
ncles  ii])on  that  branch  of  the 
work  will  be  found. 

n  n  H 


POVERTY 

AND  LAWLESSNESS. 


HANOri’S  and  beggars. 

Krom  the  different  famine  dis- 
t  ricts  come  reports  of  varying  con- 
dilions.  While  peace  and  calm 
with  unremitting  work  prevail  at 
some  places,  in  others  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  and  the  workers  are 
face  to  face  witli  a  state  of  things 
which  might  well  spell  despair  to 
those  less  strongly  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  the  great  duty  which  they 
are  striving  to  carry  out.  In  these 
circumstances  to  generalize  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  reports  of 
one  district  must  not  be  taken  as 
ajqdying  to  all.  Poverty  is  broad¬ 
cast,  but  in  dealing  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  lawlessness  this  arti¬ 
cle  has  in  view  the  district  of  north 
Kiaiigsu,  the  country  round  about 
Yaowan. 

\^ilh  revolution  stalking  over 
the  land  during  the  winter,  condi¬ 
tions  have  arisen  which  have  ac¬ 
centuated  the  ghastly  misery 
which  the  famine  brings  in  its 
train.  During  these  days  of  civil 
war  the  soldiers  pillaged  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  now  in  their  footsteps 
they  have  left  banditti  whose  de¬ 
predations  have  struck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  simple  peasantry, 
already  sorely  tried  by  poverty, 
and  with  the  spectre  of  starvation 
and  cruel  death  ever  present. 
River  and  creek  pirates  there  al¬ 
ways  have  been  in  these  districts 
-  —  sometimes  pirates,  sometimes 
brigands,  sometimes  swelling  the 
lawless  element  ready  to  make 
trouble  at  any  city  gate — but  these 
awful  times  have  augmented  their 
ranks.  landing  themselves  absol¬ 
utely  bcatcTi  by  the  famine, 
ground  down  beyond  endurance, 
the  poor  labourers  have  in  many 
cases  ta.ken  a  course  which  is  but 
too  common  in  civilized  lands  and 
joined  forces  with  the  banditti. 
Tlwis  these  bands  have  grown  in 
size  and  power.-  and  to  add  to  the 
already  intolerable  conditions  the 
local  magistrates  have  keenly  ex¬ 
perienced  the  lack  of  a  settled 
government,  and  have  'been  un¬ 
able  to  act  against  these  vampire 
hordes  with  the  vigour  and  cour¬ 
age  necessary. 


IN  DIRE  STRAITS. 

In  circumstances  such  as  these 
the  peasantry  have  found  them¬ 
selves  betwixt  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis.  On  the  one  hand  famine  was 
staring  them  in  the  face,  on  the 
other,  were  they  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  starvation  and  remain 
on  their  farms  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  the  fields,  they  ran  the 
danger  of  being  plundered  by  the 
ruthless  banditti.  Journeying 
across  the  country  these  would 
swoop  down  upon  a  village,  and 
attack,  plunder  and  burn.  Lives 
were  often  sacrificed  in  these 
raids,  and  the  peasantry  lost  all. 
The  bandits  would  then  disperse 
and  carry  off  the  plunder  to  their 
homes. 

1  )oings  such  as  these  have  help¬ 
ed  to  drive  the  people  off  the  land, 
as  if  the  famine  and  floods  were 
not  sufficient  already.  In  the  cit¬ 
ies,  markets  have  been  seen  daily 
whore  these  unhappy  country  peo- 
l)Ie  came  with  their  households  tn 
sell  all  they  possessed.  Starvatiou 
had  driven  away  a  certain  propoi'- 
tion,  and  the  bandits  the  rest. 
The  articles  for  sale  at  tiiese  mar¬ 
kets  comprised  household  goods 
and  utensils,  but  not  only  these, 
for  the  wooden  rafters  of  the  dis¬ 
mantled  dwellings,  window  frames 
and  anything  that  apjieaved  to 
have  a  niarkotable-  value  either  for 
what  it  was  originally  intended  or 
for  firewood,  was  brought  to  be 
sold. 

Two  things  are  needed  to  put  an 
end  to  such  a  state  of  affairs.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  number 
of  bandits  has  been  augmented 
through  so  many  people  being 
driven  off  the  land,  and  to  keep 
these  from  increasing  and  to  re¬ 
store  many  of  the  present  ones  to 
their  former  employment  the  fam¬ 
ine  preventive  measures  now  in 
operation  are  required.  Elsewhere 
will  be  found  some  details  of  this 
work  showing  that  a  good  deal  of 
it  is  to  be  of  permanent  value,  and 
when  this  is  accomplished  a  step 
will  have  been  taken  towards  re¬ 
storing  things  to  their  normal. 
Tlie  other  thing  that  is  wanted  is 
a  settled  state  of  government, 
when  the  magistrates  will  be  able 
to  carry  on  their  work  knowing 
where  they  stand,  and  will  have 
the  support  of  some  authority  be¬ 
yond  that  of  their  immediate  dis¬ 
trict. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL 
BEGGAR. 

One  section  of  the  populace  in 
these  districts  which  has  received 
the  treatment  it  deserved  is  the 
professional  beggar  class.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the 
numbers  of  these  have  been  aug- 
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merited  diiriug  these  past  few 
years  of  famine,  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  tlie  distribution  of 
charity  has  a  iiauperizing  effect, 
i'et  the  experience  has  been  that 
here  and  elsewhere  the  country 
people  have  eagerly  taken  up  the 
work  which  was  offered  to  them 
in  return  for  the  food  and  wages 
supplied,  £j  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  numbers  becoming  men¬ 
dicants  by  occupation  has  not  in¬ 
creased  to  any  extent.  These  beg¬ 
gars  have  not  participated  in  the 
relief  which  has  been  given,  so 
that  the  money  is  being  wisely 
spent.  On  one  occasion  when 
some  people  went  out  into  the 
streets  of  one  of  the  cities  intend¬ 
ing  to  make  a  distribution  of  a 
few  cash  to  the  beggars  lying 
about  there,  it  was  found  that  the 
later  anticipated  their  movements 
and  having  once  received  the  mon¬ 
ey  turned  up  at  every  otlier  corner 
to  sue  for  further  alms. 

One  notable  attempt  was  made 
to  deal  with  the  x»rogeuy  of  these 
wandering  people,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  gather  the  children  into 
a  temple,  to  relieve  the  parents  of 
the  burden  they  imposed  upon 
them,  and  generally  to  try  what 
could  be  done  for  their  assistance. 
The  experiment  was  tried,  but 
the  results  were  not  such  as  to 
make  a  second  attempt  advisable. 

ANOTHKR  CLASS. 

Still  there  is  another  class  of 
people,  not  exactly  beggars  but 
verging  close  upon  the  line. 
Koiighly  speaking,  those  famines 
iiave  been  recurring  for  live  years, 
and  each  becomes  more  difficult 
to  cope  with  than  its  predecessor. 
Althougli  hundreds  of  thousands 
leave  the  district  and  migrate  to 
otlii'i-  parts  of  China,  stretches  of 
land  previously  cultivated  fall  into 
disuse.  Kither  the  people  have  no 
seed  to  sow  (heir  crops,  or  with 
the  continuous  Hoods  tliey  have 
lost  heart,  and  fear  a  continued 
repetition  of  their  old  ex])erieiices. 
Then  the  sole  thought  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  to  keep  body  and  soul  to¬ 
gether,  and  each  succeeding  year, 
as  (heir  condition  becomes  worse, 
this  one  idea  engrosses  their  whole 
being  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 
They  become  imtif  for  work,  and 
in  sucJi  a_Ktati'  that  (he  slightest 
touch  of  sickness  carries  them  off. 

'Ibis  represents  a  class  which  is 
to  be  lound  in  the  refugee  camjis 
here  and  tliere,  but  fortvinatelv 
many  are  saved  from  falling  to 
such  depths,  and  with  food  and 
hard  work  are  transfurnied  into 
healthy  men  and  women. 


AT  A  DISTRIBUTING 
CENTRE. 

AN  IMPOKTANT  WORK. 

The  city  of  Tsingkiangpu  in 
Northern  Kiangsu  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  distributing  centre  for  a 
large  famine  district,  and  al¬ 
though  the  actual  distress  has  not 
come  to  its  very  portals  as  in  other 
places,  it  commands  many  miles 
where  during  these  months  of 
stress  suffering  has  been  severe, 
where  starvation  has  wrought  its 
dread  work  and  where  death  has 
lieen  a  daily  visitant.  Situated 
atiout  130  miles  north  of  Chin- 
kiang  it  forms  a  great  repository 
for  tile  food  which  is  -sent  up  the 
Grand  Canal-  When  a  launch  is 
available  ei»ht  or  ten  food-laden 
boats  are  taken  in  tow,  and  gener¬ 
ally  the  treasure — rej)reseuted  in 
dollars  and  copper  cash — goes  on 
the  launch-  Sailing  boats  too  are 
put  into  commission,  and  with  a 
foreigner  in  charge  they  invari¬ 
ably  reach  their  destination  in 
safety.  A  large  official  residence 
on  the  bank  of  the  canal  was  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  famine  com¬ 
mittee  by  tlie  magistrate  of  the 
city,  and  here  the  food  has  been 
stored  prior  to  distribution 
through  a  I’adius  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles. 

The  safe  (nuisit  of  the  food  and 
money  is  not  a  feature  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  In  these  districts  Chinese 
travelling  from  place  to  place 
and  ill  their  own  villages 
are  daily  the  victim.s  of 
[iredatory  bands,  yet  with  one 
solitary  exception,  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  lie  due.  to  a  mistake  in 
ilie  ideivlity  of  tiie  craft  on  the 
canal,  no  attempt  has  been  tnadu 
to  molest  the  people  or  boats 
carrying  famine  relief. 

This  immunity  seems  to  be 
accounted  for  by  two  general 
factors,  first  and  possibly  most 
important,  that  the  people  realize 
that  it  is  a  work  that  is  being 
done  for  their  own  good,  to  save 
the  lives  of  thousands,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  a  well-grounded  feeling 
lh;it  anything  eoniiected  with 
foreigners  is  not  to  be  molested, 
'riiis  latter  has  been  emphasized 
more  than  once,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  troidjlous  times  in  the 
city  when  in  the  course  of  the 
revolution  the  trooiis  had  mutini¬ 
ed  and  were  looting.  Then  the 
houses  of  foreigners  w'ere  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  ones  which  remain¬ 
ed  intaet  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  when  the  looters  made 
their  appearance  at  these 
they  had  only  to  be  told  that 


(hey  were  occujiied  by  foreign  re¬ 
sidents  and  Went  quietly  away. 
This  immunity  lias  greatly  assist¬ 
ed  the  work  of  relief,  which  has  in 
consequence  been  carried  on  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  for  elaborate 
precautions. 

TSINGKIANGPU. 

It  is  not  until  Tsingkiangpu  has 
been  left  five  or  ten  miles  that  the 
famine  becomes  apparent,  but 
tlien  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  relief 
stations  have  to  be  maintained 
until  they  meet  the  outposts  of 
another  of  the  larger  centres.  In 
and  about  the  city  itself  enough 
trouble  is  ever  present  to  keep  all 
hands  engaged  without  the  actual 
work  of  dealing  with  the  famine- 
stricken  populace.  Soldiers  to  the 
uuiiiber  of  6,000  or  8,000  are  .sta¬ 
tioned  there,  and  they  may 
he  said  to  be  almost  entire¬ 
ly  lawless.  As  already  men¬ 
tioned  they  have  once  looted 
the  city,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  never  know  the  day  or  the 
hour  when  trouble  may  again 
lu-eak  out  in  that  quarter.  The 
banks  ajid  shops  are  afraid  to 
open,  so  that  from  being  a  large 
business  centre  the  city  has  be- 
con\e  a  lifeless  conglomeration  of 
buildings,  a  femporarilv  ruined 
habitation. 

Fortunately  in  these  days  of  uu- 
I'est  the  ofiicials  took  one  impor¬ 
tant  matter  in  hand.  To  a  large 
ceiitre  like  Tsingkiangpu  the  re¬ 
fugees  would  in  ordinary  course 
come  docking,  and  with  the  un¬ 
rest  which  w'as  prevalent  their 
i.)resencc  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  city,  and  to  meet 
the  ca.se  they  decided  to  institute 
rice  kitchens  over  a  fairly  large 
area  instead  as  in  in-evious  years 
having  them  centred  at  the  city. 
This  tended  to  keep  down  the 
numbers  who  at  any  moment 
might  join  bands  with  the  lawless 
element,  and  doubtless  helloed  to 
save  the  situation. 

During  the  course  of  the  n-lief 
operations  conducted  from  Tsing¬ 
kiangpu  a  few  foreign  women 
were  in  the  place,  and  it  is  not 
aurjirising  to  learn  that  they  went 
abroa.d  as  little  as  possible.  In¬ 
side  the  city  were  sick,  dead  and 
dying,  and  corj^ses  were  carried 
through  the  streets  daily.  It  was 
impossible  to  go  outside  witliout 
stuml)ling  upon  such  siglits,  and 
to  many  it  must  have  been  a 
severe  trial.  One  has  described 
bow  in  the  fields  the  people  were 
drop)ting  down  like  flies,  and  the 
conditions  may  well  be  pictured. 
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EMPLOYMENT  FOR 
THOUSANDS. 

It  is  said  that  the  last  thing  a 
Chijiese  will  part  with  is  his 
w  h  eel  -baiT(WV .  H  ouse ,  1'  uni  it  u  re 
and  all  will  go,  but  only  as  a  last 
resurt  will  the  wheel-barrow  be 
saciitied,  ior  it  always  means  a 
chaaco  of  obtaining  some  em- 
jiloyuieiit.  Whilst  in  the  area 
meatioiied  between  155,000  and 
160.0(.)i)  souls  were  being  kept 
alive  through  the  instrimientality 
of  the  relief  work,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  a  certain  number 
of  these  were  wheel-barrow  men 
(o  whom  the  advent  of  the  for- 
eigneis  had  come  as  a  godsend. 
Miles  had  to  be  covered  in  some 
cases  before  the  food  could  reach 
its  de&tjnation,  and  from  Tsing- 
kiaugpti  a  string  of  bari'ow.s  left 
daily  for  the  country,  fully  laden. 
At  times  between  l.dOO  and  1,500 
of  these  coolies  were  afforded  em¬ 
ployment  in  such  work,  and  they 
took  it  gladly.  Part  of  the  food 
had  to  he  sent  to  the  Salt  Canal, 
tlie  old  channel  I'ly  which  the  tri- 
hute  .salt  went  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  the  court  at  Peking,  and  dur¬ 
ing  these  months  it  served  as  a 
jfassage  to  convey  new  !rfe  and 
hope  to  thousands. 

Tn -theHe  outlying  stations  a 
couple  of  foreignei's  were.  ]io-1ed 
superintending  the  work — a  long 
vigil  for  them  truly,  entailing 
days  and  nights  of  incessant  tdil. 
Dr.  Woods,  who  .superintended 
the  work  from  Tsingkiangpn  had 
often  to  make  jonrneys  of  three 
and  four  days  on  horseback,  and 
in  places  not  a  house  was  to  he 
seen  but  had  lost  its  roof  and 
everything  about  it  that  could  he 
eaten  or  burnt.  Thousands  of 
the  people  had,  however,  been 
saved  until  the  coming  harvest 
should  provide  their  sustenance. 

HUMAN  TRAFFIC. 

One  terrible  effect  of  the  fa¬ 
mine  has  been  seen  in  an  appal¬ 
ling  increase  of  human  traffic, 
visible  here  and  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Sons  and  daughters  have 
been  sold  into  bondage  to  enable 
the  others  to  live,  and  until  the 
work  could  cover  all  the  families 
there  was  no  hope  for  these  poor 
unfortunates.  Where  marriage 
was  possible  wives  were  obtained 
more  cheaply  than  ever  before, 
but  there  were  the  other  evils 
which  could  not  be  circumvented, 
far-reaching  as  the  efforts  for 
their  salvation  had  been.  The 
magistrate  appealed  to  the  for¬ 
eigners  to  keep  crowds  of  children 


until  some  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  them,  and  many 
were  housed  in  a  temple,  but 
with  so  great  a  population  only  a 
fringe  of  the  evil  could  Ije  touch¬ 
ed. 

In  one  case  where  ani  orphanage 
was  started  at  Tientsin  a  group 
of  boys  were  sent  there,  hut  again 
this  could  only  be  considered  a 
drop  in  the  ocean.  These  evils 
were  inevitable,  but  it  may  he 
hoped  that  now  better  things  are 
in  store  for  the  unhappy  peoi)le 
for  whom  the  Central  China 
Famine  Fund  Committee  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  so  much. 


nun 

THE  QUESTION  OF  FAMINE 
PREVENTION. 


Among  the  three  or  four  most 
important  (piestions  before  Cdiina 
to-day  is  that  of  famine  preven¬ 
tion.  The  earnestness  and  efficien¬ 
cy  of  the  New  Government  will  in 
a  large  measure  be  indicated  by  its 
attitude  toward  this  question,  and 
the  ultimate  measure  of  its  dura¬ 
tion  will  be  its  success  in  guaran¬ 
teeing  to  the  masses  of  the  peojde 
the  right  to  make  a  living.  The 
time  has  passed  for  pouring  rice 
into  the  rat  hole  of  famine.  As 
the  present  famine  is  now  coming 
to  an  end,  and  with  it  a  respite' 
from  the  responsiblity  of  furnish¬ 
ing  relief,  it  is  not  a  moment  too 
early  to  give  attention  to  the  pro- 
blem  of  the  prevention  of  1he  next 
famine.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  un¬ 
til  the  famine  is  again  upon  us. 

F'’or  an  understanding  of  the 
question  of  famine  prevention  it 
is  necessary,  first,  to  examine  tbe 
geography  of  the  region  affected, 
so  as  to  see  what  are  the  present 
conditions,  how  they  have  been 
brought  about,  and  how  they  may 
he  remedied. 

The  region  in  which  famine  has 
been  worst  this  year,  and  where 
for  centuries  past,  famine  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  most  prevalent, 
is  that  situated  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  provinces  of 
Kiangsu  and  Anhwei  and  in 
the  neighbouring  part  of  the 
province  of  Shantung-  This 
region  is  a  vast  alluvial  plain, 
s]deudidly  watered.  of  fer¬ 
tile  .soil,  and  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  in  the  world. 
Its  agricultural  possibilities  are  In¬ 
calculable.  In  spite  of  these  natu¬ 
ral  advantages  millions  of  people 
during  even  recent  portion  of  his¬ 
tory  have  here  met  death  by  star¬ 
vation. 


TFIE  GEOLOGICAL  CAUSES 
OF  FAMINE  C-ONDITIONS. 

The  famine  area  may  be  divided 
into  three  districts,  which  are  Nos. 

1.,  II.  and  III.  respectively  on  the 
accompanyiug  map. 

The  first  (I.)  district  is  that  to 
the  north-east  of  Tsingkiangjui. 
the  TTungtze  Tjake,  and  famine 
conditions  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ilwai  River  has  not  sufficient 
outlet  and  the  waters  back  up, 
fioodiug  the  country. 

The  second  (II.)  district  is  to 
the  north  east  of  Tsingkiangpn, 
and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
country  has  no  drainage  while  the 
rain  fall  is  excessive. 

The  third  (III.)  district  is  com¬ 
prised  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Kiangsu  and  the  southern  part  of 
Shantung,  and  famine  conditions 
are  caused  by  overfiows  from  the 
Vi  and  Shu  Rivers.  It  will  be 
neces.sary  to  deal  with  these  three 
districts  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  Hwai  River  is  one  of  the 
seven  or  eight  largest  in  China. 
Under  normal  conditions  it  is  a 
perfectly  well  behaved  river,  fiow- 
ing  with  considerable  regularity, 
and  not  carrjdng  a  large  amount 
of  sediment.  The  Flwai  itself 
should  not  l^e  blamed  for  the  cal¬ 
amities  which  have  fallen  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  its  valley,  but 
rather  the  Yellow  River,  China’s 
sorrow.  Up  to  a  few  centuries  ago 
the-  Hwai  liowed  to  the  sea  as  is 
the  habit  of  rivers.  Then  the  Yel¬ 
low  River  in  its  meanderings  cap¬ 
tured  the  mouth  of  the  Ilwah  so 
that  both  rivers  used  the  same 
channel  from  Tsingkiaugpu  to  the 
sea.  This  is  shown  on  the  map  as 
the  old  cliannel  of  the  YTllow  Riv¬ 
er.  The  Y'ellow  River  carried  a 
large  amount  of  silt  so  that  its 
bed  raindly  became  higher  than 
the  surrounding  country,  and 
dykes  had  to  be  built  and  frequent¬ 
ly  made  higher.  At  last  the  time 
came  when  the  bed  of  the  Yellow 
River  was  .so  high  lhat  it  began  to 
How  back  into  the  Hiingtze  Lake 
and  up  the  Flwai  River,  and  the 
dykes  hud  to  be  raised  until  the 
Ilungtze  Tjake  had  no  longer  an 
outlet  from  Tsingkiangpn  to  the 
sea.  Thus  the  Hwai  River  be¬ 
came  a  river  without  a  mouth. 

The  Hwai  River  now  finds  an 
outlet  for  its  waters  through  a 
number  of  small  streams  and  the 
lakes  immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  and  through 
various  marshy  regions  southward 
to  the  Yangtze.  A  portion  of  its 
waters  enters  the  Grand  Canal 
through  various  openings,  and  is 
wasted  from  the  canal  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  but  this  is  only  during  high 
water  and  is  carefully  regulated. 
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famine  fete  supplement 


Ibe  result  of  the  loss  of  the  ori-  j  keep  ila  oiouth  free  from  silt.  In 
^luil  outlet  is  that  the  level  of  the  ^  (he  face  of  this  kiiovi’ledge,  and  in 

view  of  the  work  (hat  lias  previous- 


Huiif^tze  l^ake  and  of  (he  lower 
portions  of  the  Hwai  Jliver  and 
its  tributaries  has  been  greatly 
raised.  The  mouths  of  many  riv¬ 
ers  liave  become  silted  up,  and 
much  formerly  fertile  coimtry  has 
become  marshy  land.  During  high 
water,  much  of  (he  land  now  mi- 
der  cuitivation  is  liable  to  hooding, 
.so  that  the  existence  of  the  people 
is  extremely  precarious,  and  fam¬ 
ine  has  raged  year  after  year. 

The  problem  in  the  second  {II.) 
district  is  of  a  different  nature. 
Here,  instc.^d  of  liaviug  a  river 
that  floods  the  country,  there  is 
no  drainage  at  all.  The  connlrv 
is  very  flat  and  in  many  places 
dish  like.  The  rain  fall  is  extreme¬ 
ly  heavy,  sometimes  us  much  as 
Ibin.  to  dOin.  within  two  weeks, 
After  such  a  spell  of  wet  weather 
the.  water  stands  knee-deep 
througliont  regions  covering  sever¬ 
al  miles,  and  when  it  has  drained 
off,  which  lakes  several  weeks, 
the  crops  are  ruined  and  the  soil 
sodden  and  heavy.  The  probable 
cause-  of  these  conditions  is  the 
fact  that  the  Yellow  Kiver  silted 
lip  the  bed  formerly  used  by  the 
Hwai,  and  then  in  1852  changed 
its  channel,  so  that  what  was  once 
the  main  artery  of  the  drainage 
systeiti  of  this  region  is  now  a  dry 
river  bed.  This  region  now 
pends  for  the  little  drainage  that 
it  has  largely  on  canals. 

The  problem  in  the  third  (III.) 
district  is  still  different.  Two 
rivers,  the  ^i  and  the  P'hii.  flow 
.southward  from  the  mountains  of 
Shantung.  Owing  to  the  defores¬ 
tation  of  the  mountains  about  their 
sources  these  rivers  are  subject  to 
violent  floods.  The  Yi  River  emp¬ 
ties  into  the  Grand  (.'anal  through 
a  number  of  small  mouths  and  in 
flood  time  does  great  damage  both 
to  the  canal  and  to  the  siirrouiidiDg 
country,  The  Shu  River  ends  in  a 
series  of  lakes  iii  the  vicinity  of 
Haichow,  and  flows  thence  to*  the 
sea  through  a  number  of  siliall 
nuHiths  which  are  badly  silted  up. 
The  result  is  that  in  flood  time  the 
region  is  inundated. 

it  must  nnt  be  thought  that  the 
Government  paid  no  attention  t(. 
the  conservancy  of  this  region  in 
ancient  times.  Great  dykes  weri' 
l)iiilt  by  the  Ming  and  early  Man- 
chu  emperors.  A  considerable 
anionrit  of  dredging  has  been  dom 
at  one  time  or  another,  and  in 
many  ways  the  region  gives  evid¬ 
ence  of  careful  attention.  The 
ancient  engineers  who  did  this 
work  understood  many  of  the  pre¬ 
ventative  measures  which  are 
known  and  used  to-day,  with  the 
exception  of  the  art  of  training  a 
river  so  as  to  scour  its  bed  and 


y  been  done,  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  fiiinine  tliroughoiit 
these  districts  can  lie  atlrihnled  to 
nothing  else  than  had  govern¬ 
ment  ;  even  the  reiiair  ot  existing 
dykes  and  canals  would  have  dune 
much  to  prevent  the  deplorable 
conditions  of  this  year. 
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REMEDY  OE  h’AMINE 
CONDITKJNS. 


The  solutiou  of  the  problem  of 
]•reventing  famine  in  the  first  (I.) 
district  is  to  cut  a  channel  (A  to 
P  on  the  map)  for  the  Hwai  River 
from  the  Himgtze  Ijake  to  the  sea 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  former  chan¬ 
nel,  now  known  as  the  old  bed  of 
the  Y'ellow  JUver.  It  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  necessary  to  make  a  h\- 
draulic  siiivey  of  the  coast  so  as  to 
detcrijiine  the  flow ‘of  ocean  cur¬ 
rents  and  the  best  location  for  the 
new  mouth  of  the  river.  The  cut¬ 
ting  of  tliis  channel  is  an  engin- 
eeriug  project  of  no  small  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  distance  from  Tsing- 
kiangpu  to  the  sea  is  approximate¬ 
ly  80  miles,  and  the  river  bed  to 
he  excavated  is  u  very  large,  one. 
While  the  chief  outlet  of  the  Hwai 
River  must  be  along  the  line  of  its 
original  flow,  it  is  proliable  that 
another  outlet  can  be  opened  from 
the  Hungtze  Ijake,  along  the  dis¬ 
trict  just  to  the  west  of  the  Grand 
Canal  where  much  of  its  water 
uuw  makes  its  way  south  through 
lakes,  marshes  and  small  streams 
to  t  he  Yangtze 
The  cutting  of  tliese  channels 


would  result  in  the  lowering  of  the  canieJ  out  by  the  cen- 

’  ’  ’  ...  --  ii-id  government,  the  money  to 


flood  level  of  the  Hwai  Valley 
westward  to  some  distance  beyond 
Hwaiyuaii.  It  would  decrease  the 
irea  of  the  Hungtze  Lake,  and 
•voukl  reclaim  large  areas  which 
ire  now  periodically  under  water. 
!n  addition  to  the  cutting  of  these 
hannels  it  would  be  necessary  to 
hedge  the  mouths  of  many  tribu- 
iiiry  streams  which  are  now’  chok¬ 
’d  with  mud  and  reeds. 

The  cutting  (tf  a  channel 
.or  the  Hwai  River  from 
Tsingkiangpu  to  the  sea  would 
go  a  hnig  way  toward  sol¬ 
ving  the  problem  in  the  district 
(IT.)  west  of  Tsingkiangpu.  It 
would  restore  the  original  main  ar¬ 
tery  for  drainage,  and  by  the  open¬ 
ing  and  digging  of  tributaries,  the 
whole  district  could  soon  be  ade- 
piately  drained. 

In  the  third  fill.)  district  tlie 
problem  can  be  solved  by  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Y'^i  and  Shu  Rivers. 
First,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see 
that  the  Yi  River  has  a  proper 
outlet.  At  present  it  empties  into 
the  Grand  Canal  which  is  utterly 


inadequate  to  care  for  its  flow.  En¬ 
gineers  have  suggested  that  the  Y’i 
River  he  connected  with  the  Shu 
I'V  a  channel  indicated  by  the 
heavy  dotted  line,  C — D,  on  the 
ni:jp.  It  would  then  be  necessar\ 
to  enlarge  the  channel  of  the  Shu 
aiut  to  dredge  it  so  as  t(j  provide 
an  adequate  uulle-l  clear  to  the 
.sea.  The  control  of  tliese  two 
riveis  is  in  comparison  with  the 
ITwai,  a  smaller  undertaking,  and 
as  the  distres,-;  has  been  very 
great  (hroughont  this  region,  it 
would  bring  the  largest  result  in 
[iroportion  to  the  money  and  lab¬ 
our  necessary. 

.\  MATTiHl  I'UU  ACTK'iN 
BY  THE  (.'ENTRAL 
GOVERNM  ENT. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  tlie  re¬ 
gions  seriously  affected  this  year 
cross  provincial  boundary  lines. 
Portions  of  three  provinces,  Anh¬ 
wei,  Kiangsu  and  Shantung  are 
'•oiu'crned.  It  results  from  tlii.s 
that  the  prevention  of  famine  con¬ 
ditions  through  this  region  cannot 
lie  satisfactorily  accomplished  by 
pruvincial  action,  but  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  undertaken  by  the 
Central  Government.  For  one 
thing  it  is  too  large  an  undertaking 
for  the  separate  iirovincey,  for  all¬ 
ot  lier  it  has  lieen  found  difficult 
l)olh  in  China  and  in  Ameidca  to 
secure  promiit  and  efficient  co-op¬ 
eration  where  several  states  or  pro¬ 
vinces  are  concerned.  In  America 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  West  waterways  are 
generally  under  the  control  of  the 
central  government,  and  large  pro¬ 
jects  of  reclamation  and  con.ser- 


fiuance  them  lieing  raised  upon  rlie 
national  credit.  The  most  certain 
way  to  the  speedy  solution  of  the 
jnoblem  of  famine  prevention  is 
through  action  by  a  board  appoint¬ 
ed  and  backed  financially  by  the 
ueutral  government.  From  widely 
sejiarated  portions  of  the  Republic 
have  come  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  contributions  for  the 
work  of  famine  relief.  Surely 
every  proviuee  should  favour  act¬ 
ion  by  the  central  government  that 
would  have  such  beneficial  results, 
not  only  to  the  districts  concern¬ 
ed,  but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
THE 

IMMEDIATE  PROBLEM. 

The  famine  is  nearly  over  for 
this  year.  The  Famine  Relief 
Committee  has  taken  care  of  ap¬ 
proximately  fiOQ.OOO  people  during 
part  of  the  winter  and  spring.  The 
harvest  will  soon  come.  Teus  of 
thousands,  however,  have  little  or 
no  harvest  to  fall  back  upon  and 
are  weakened  by  hunger  and  dis¬ 
ease.  They  have  sold  all  their  be- 
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longings,  even  the  roofs  over  their 
headsj  and  in  many  cases 
all  of  their  land.  Many  of 
them  will-  face  starvation  a- 
gain  next  winter,  although 
the  distress  ma}'  not  be  so  wide¬ 
spread  as  was  the  case,  this  year. 
The  immediate  question  is,  how 
shall  these  victims  of  famine  con¬ 
ditions  be  provided  for  next  aut¬ 
umn  ? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is 
the  provision  of  work  for  them  by 
the  G-overnmeut.  This  year  the 
Famine  Relief  Committee  has 
[irovided  for  over  a  quarter  of  the 
need.  A  comparatively  small 
amount  of  money,  if  wisely  and 
ellicieiitly  exxiended  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  would  be  sufficient  to 
provide  work  for  all  of  tho.se  who 
would  be  in  need  next  year. 

This  work  might  be  of  two  sorts. 
First,  there  is  enough  work  to  do 
in  the  repairing  of  existing  dykes 
and  drainage  canals  to  keep  a  large 
force  of  men  ])usy,  and  this  work 
will  be  necessary  no  matter  what 
larger  measures  may  be  taken. 
Second,  there  are  a  number  of 
local  works  wdiich  are  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  larger  scheme 
of  conservancy.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  Fei  River  situation  on 
which  the  Famine  Relief  Commit¬ 
tee  has  done  some  w'ork  this  yea)\ 
The  mouth  of  this  river  is  silted 
up  so  that  its  flood  level  is  8  or  K) 
ft.' higher  than  that  of  the  Hwai. 
This  year  the  Famine  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  has  dug  two  ditches  some 
20  or  30  li  long  connecting  tlie  nji- 
per  porticui  of  the  Fei  River  with 
the  Ko  and  thus  draining  that  por¬ 
tion  of  its  valley.  It  was  impossi- 
hle  to  secure  the  right  of  way  for 
a  canal  (E — F  on  niapl  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Fei  which  would 
make  a  new  outlet  for  it  into  the 
Hwni  River.  When  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  the  water  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Fei  will  drain  oil'  as  rapidly  as 
in  the  Hwai,  and  conditions, 
which  have  been  by  far  the  worst 
throughout  that  region,  will  be 
greatly  improved. 

WHO  IS  ITT.TIMATELY 
RESPONSREE? 

In  the  final  analysis  the  question 
of  the  prevention  of  famine  is  a 
question  of  Government.  The  ec¬ 
onomic  w'elfare  of  the  i^eople  is 
absolutely  essential  as  the  basis 
of  good  government.  To  give  free 
rice  and  make  no  attempt  at  pre- 
ventiou  is  not  good  business.  To 
permit  famine  conditions  to  exist 
and  then  to  punish  men  with 
death  for  petty  theft  is  not  just. 
To  permit  whole  popnhitions  to  go 
annually  to  the  south  as  refugees, 
or  to  remain  in  their  ow-n  districts 
and  be  driven  by  hunger  into  rob¬ 


bery  is  not  good  government.  The 
work  of  the  Famine  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  this  3'ear  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  keep 
these  people  in  their  homes,  and 
at  a  comparatively  small  expense 
to  provide  sufficient  work  to  keep 
the  locality  peaceful,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  take  steps  toward 
eventually  putting  an  end  to  fam¬ 
ine.  The  following  out  of  such  a 
policy  would  pay  in  revenue  and  in 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  republic,  which  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people. — above  all  for 
the  people — cannot  afford  to  ignore 
or  delay  the  question  of  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  famine. 

nnn 

PREVENTIVE  'WORK. 

THE  niKECTlGN  OF 
LAROUR. 


However  much  the  public  in 
this  and  other  countries  which 
have  raised  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Famine  Committee  may  applaud 
the  efforts  which  have  resulted  in 
the  alleviation  of  wide-spread  mis¬ 
ery,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  efforts  of  the  present  year 
have  an  even  greater  sigoiffcance. 
To  reach  the  districts  where  the 
famine  is  most  acute  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  food  and  money  in  the 
way  that  will  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults  is  in  itself  a  huge  and  splen¬ 
did  undertaking,  but  it  pales  be¬ 
fore  the  enterprise  which  has  bold¬ 
ly  sought  to  put  an  end  to  the  per- 
iemiial  suffering  caused  by  Hood 
and  famine. 

'i'o  Ibis  end  the  funds  have  been 
devoted  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  as  far  as  can  now  be 
judged  something  tangible  has 
been  accomplished,  soinething 
which  will  relieve  the  disti'ess  and 
allow  the  countryman  to  till  his 
fields  in  some  security,  knowing 
that  he  will  reap  the  results  of  his 
labour.  Not  nearly  all  that  is 
necessary  has  l)een  undertaken — 
tliat  will  require  a  much  longer 
time — but  all  connected  in  any 
wav  with  the  famine  fund,  from 
the  officials  down  to  the  humblest 
suljscriber,  may  feel  that  at  length 
some  permanent  good  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  test  may  be  expected  to 
come  wilhin  the  next  few  months 
when  further  Hooding  of  the  chan¬ 
nels  is  all  but  certain.  Where  no 
work  has  yet  been  done  the  a- 
inoiint  of  distress  will  dei>cnd  upon 
the  severity  of  the  Hoods,  luit  at. 
other  si)ots  it  is  believed  that  the 
rivers  will  be  confined  within 
their  channels  and  miles  of  the 
country  saved  to  the  farmer. 


DYKING  AND  DRAINING. 

The  dyke  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Hwai  River  has  been 
found  to  be  in  fairly  good  order, 
but  much  work  has  had  to  be 
done  on  the  uortliern  side.  Farth¬ 
er  north  than  this  river  is  the 
Fei  River,  and  one  feature  to  be 
dealt  with  here  is  that  no  How  or 
current  moves  therein,  that  it  is 
like  the  waters  of  a  still  pond. 
There  is  no  outlet  to  it,  and  more¬ 
over  it  is  eight  feet  higher  than 
that  in  the  Hwai.  To  meet  the 
case  canals  to  drain  off;  the  super- 
Huous  water  hud  to  be  projected, 
and  while  some  of  these  have  been 
done,  others  have  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  Great  sluice  gates 
have  been  provided  in  the  dykes 
of  the  Hwai,  and  in  time  of  flood 
these  will  be  closed,  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  saved. 

In  addition  to  these  aud  other 
fivers,  the  Grand  Canal  has  called 
for  the  services  of  a  large  number 
of  men.  In  times  of  Hood  the  wat¬ 
er  rises  higher  thau  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and 
great  breaks  have  been  made  in  it 
by  the  torrents  of  past  years.  Thus 
in  August,  Sex)tember  and  Octob¬ 
er,  wlieu  called  to  carry  away  the 
ovBrllow  from  other  streams  the 
water  simp)ly  rushed  through  the 
rents,  and  pouring  over  the  coun¬ 
try  flooded  it  to  a  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet.  Over  a  large  area  these 
breaks  have  been  repaired  and  in 
some  places  the  dykes  have  been 
reconstructed. 

Irrigulioii  has  also  bean  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  has  received  attention. 
Channels  cut  into  the  fields,  W'hich 
in  past  years  not  only  supplied  the 
necessary  means  of  irrigating  the 
crop.s  but  acted  as  drains  in  time 
of  Hood,  have  l.)ecome  silled  u^) 
through  the  rushing  of  tons  upon 
tuns,  of  water  over  them,  and  the 
Helds  and  crops  have  suffered  in 
consequence.  These  have  been 
dug  out  once  more,  aud  all  will 
tell  in  due  course. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  one 
l)lace,  Mohokao  a  wonderful  effect 
has  already  shown  itself  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  all  these  works.  Here  for 
four  years  the  ground  had  j^irac- 
tically  been  under  water,  yet  to¬ 
day  there  are  no  signs  that  this 
has  been  the  case.  The  drainage 
works  have  clone  their  task,  and 
now  crops  are  sprouting  up,  giv¬ 
ing  an  appearance  of  jirosperily  to 
the  country.  This  is  a  w'onderfnl 
result  as  the  labour  of  tliese 
months,  and  shows  how  well  plan¬ 
ned  have  the*  methods  been. 

REIJEF  AND  LAROUR- 

In  connexion  with  the  direction 
of  labour  into  these  excellent  cnan- 
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nels,  one  subject  presents  an  inter¬ 
esting  view  of  the  way  in  which 
the  work  is  regarded  in  the  famine 
areas.  It  might  well  have  been 
anticipated  that  after  providing 
food  lor  the  refugees  in  past  years, 
the  pauperizing  ell'eet  would  have 
been  sucii  that  the  people  would 
have  kicked  at  the  new  regime 
which  came  into  force  with  this 
year's  operations.  It  would  in¬ 
deed  be  strange  were  none  found 
to  try  to  obtain  food  and  shirk  the 
accompanying  tasks,  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  this  has  been  the  case  with 
a  certain  number.  What  may 
really  be  considered  surprising, 
however,  is  that  such  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  people  have  been 
thus  affected.  Keports  from  all 
over  the  place  have  been  most 
encom-aging,  and  no  (rouble  at  all 
has  been  experienced  in  getting 
the  men,  women  and  children  to 
work.  Where  it  was  found  that 
they  had  left  their  liornes  and 
joined  refugee  camps  at  the  cities, 
every  effort  was  made  to  send  them 
l)ack  to  their  districts,  and  thus 
the  people  have  been  kept  on  the 
land  and  in  reality  assisted  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation. 

One  man  who  knows  the  coun¬ 
try  well  says  that  there  is  no  rich¬ 
er  or  more  fertile  soil  in  the  wliole 


of  China  than  that  in  the  area 
devasted  by  the  floods,  and  but  for 
the  recurrence  of  these  catastro- 
[dies,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
[irosperous  districts  in  the  land. 
riie_  cheerful  labour  which  has 
been  given  by  the  [people  in  the 
great  work,  directetl  as  it  is  by 
foreign  capital  and  foreign  meth¬ 
ods,  may  once  Jiiore  restore  it  to 
its  pristine  agricultural  wealth, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  to¬ 
wards  this  end  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made  with  the  work  of 
Hood  prevention  uuderfakeii. 

K  rt  tf 

COLONIZING  THE  CHINESE 

THE  SCHEME  AT  NANKING. 

Not  for  a  long  time  has  the 
public  of  Shanghai  and  of  the 
Yangtze  Valley  generally  been  so 
Interested  in  any  enterprise  for 
the  benefit  of  Chinese  as  that  in¬ 
augurated  at  Nanking  under  the 
title  of  the  Bailie  Colonization 
Scheme,  and  it  is  with  the  results 
now  forthcoming  and  those  still 
to  be  seen,  that  interest  is  well 
placed.  To  realize  fully  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  scheme  and  the  bene¬ 
ficent  outcome  wliich  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  years  to  come,  a  visit 
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to  the  spot  is  almost  necessary. 
Such  a  visit  would  not  fail  to  carry 
convic^on,  for  within  the  course 
of  the  past  few  months  a  trans¬ 
formation  has  been  eli’ected  on 
land  which  for  long  lay  waste, 
and  for  the  future  a  still  greater 
transformation  may  be  anticipat¬ 
ed.  An  insx^ectioii .  of  the  work 
carried  on  under  the  colonization 
sclieme,  made  the  other  day  in 
company  with  Prof.  Bailie,  the 
originator  of  the  idea,  and  Mr.  H. 
Cooper,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  show¬ 
ed  that  the  exjjectations  which 
were  held  of  a  successful  start  and 
the  foundation  of  sound  working 
are  being  borne  out,  aud  inquiries 
upon  the  subject  of  the  work  in 
baud  make  clear  the  clamant  nec¬ 
essity  for  what  has  been  and  what 
is  being  done  upion  lines  such  as 
these'  as  well  as  tor  continuous 
development.  A  month  or  two 
should  begin  to  show  the  fruits 
of  the  work,  the  state  of  which 
may'  be  gauged  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  below. 

THE  OKIGINATOE. 

Prof.  Bailie,  the  originator  of 
the  scheme,  is  a  most  interesting 
man  to  meet  and  to  discuss  the 
work  he  lias  iuaugm'ated.  He  is 
an  Irishman,  who  has  been  over 
twenty  years  in  China,  and  it  may 
he  mentioned  that  for  years  past 
he  has  been  endeavouring  to  form¬ 
ulate  some  such  scheme  as  the  one 
cow  launched.  In  thinking  out 
the  plans  he  has  had  the  advant¬ 
age  of  an  early  training  on  a  farm 
in  Ireland,  and  the  experience  of 
the  crops  and  agriculture  generally 
Ihiis  gained,  coiiihined  with  a 
.study  of  the  conditions  m  China, 
has  shown  how  it  is  jiossihle  to 
make  a  start  on  this  sound  basis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  fig¬ 
ures  of  what  the  famines  liave 
done  to  wreck  the  homes  of  in¬ 
dustrious  Chinese  peasants, 
sweeping  them  off  their  farms,  in 
some  cases  to  drift  towards  the 
luties  ill  the  hope  of  picking  up 
a  precarious  living  at  whatever 
'dl'ers,  in  others  to  throw  them  up- 
■m  tlie  bounty  of  the  relief  coni- 
iiiitlecs  which  have  been  formed. 
A  note  or  two  may,  however,  be 
made  upon  the  situation  thus 
created.  One  effect  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  relief — and  this  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  China,  but  exx^erience  has 
shown  it  to  lie  the  same  all  the 
world  over — is  to  pauperize  so 
many  of  these  people.  Where 
they  can  ol.itaiu  relief  without 
working  they  flock,  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  that  many  lose  all 
inclination  to  do  a  hand’s  turn. 
This  can  be  met  only  by  the  star¬ 
ting  of  relief  works,  aud  these 
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would  liave  to  be  on  an  enormous 
soiile  to  meet  the  conditions. 

Then  take  the  case  of  the  others. 
SliiJyiiig  the  conditions  in  Nan¬ 
king,  Prof.  Bailie  has  found  that 
they  come  pouring  into  the  city, 
and  probably  try  to  gain  a  living 
as  ricsha  coolies.  The  demand  is 
hopelessly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
supply,  in  prosperous  times  they 
earn  no  more  than  a  bare  Ihing, 
vvlii.Mi  trade  falls  oil'  they  subsist 
upon  a  miserable  amount  of  food, 
and  death  is  not  slow  to  carry 
thejii  oh'.  These  phases  of  the 
situation  have  called  for  close  at¬ 
tention,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  if  this  excess  of  supply 
could  be  drafted  away  to  the  un¬ 
occupied  land,  as  is  now  bc-ing 
tried,  relief  would  ensue  all  round. 
Prof.  Bailie  has  given  all  these 
matters  the  most  careful  consi¬ 
deration,  and  now  that  a  start  has 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  col¬ 
onization,  he  is  confident,  and 
most  people  will  agree  with  him, 
that  if  for  the  future  it  is  carried 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  lietter 
things  may  be  looked  for  by  such 
iinl'ortuiiutely  placed  people. 

ITHPLE  MUL'NTAIN- 

It  may  be  remembered  that 
from  time  to  lime  during  the  past 
two  years  shiploads  of  famine- 
stiicken  peasants  have  beeii  sent 
to  Alancliuria  and  settled  on  the 
land  there.  To  a 'very  large  ex¬ 
tent,  however,  the  Chinese  dislike 
leaving  the  district  of  their  birth, 
and  it  was  tins  factor  which  led  to 
(he  attempt  to  obtain  land  at 
Chuchao,  which  borders  on  the 
famine  districts  of  north  Kiang- 
su  and  Anhui.  For  the  time  be¬ 
ing  difficulties  have  supervened 
against  making  a  start  there,  so 
that  for  this  year  the  colonization 
scheme  will  probably  be  confined 
to  the  environs  of  Nanking,  where 
at  times  so  many  of  the  destitute 
have  gathered.  Upon  the  slopes 
of  Purple  Momitaiu,  historic  now 
through  the  siege  of  Nanking, 
Prof.  Bailie  has  the  beginning  of 
his  colony,  and  under  his  care  the 
colonists  are  learning  to  employ 
land  which  formerly  none  seem  to 
Imve  tliougbt  of  touching,  or,  if 
they  did,  had  not  the  capital  to 
touch. 

But  for  the  reverence  paid  to 
graves  in  China,  it  is  well  nigh 
imiiossible  to  understand  why  the 
Chinese  have  never  cultivated  the 
ground  here.  Never,  is,  perhaps, 
too  sweeiung  a  term  to  use.  but  at 
any  rate  in  the  memory  of  man, 
and  probably  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  they  have  not  utilized  this 
soil  for  agricultural  purposes. 
From  Purple  Mountain  for  miles 
towards  Chinkiang  the  land  lies 
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unused,  covered  by  a  coarse  kind 
of  grass  and  other  vegetation,  yet 
Pr.of.  J^ailie  is  now  showing  that 
it  is  well  suited  for  the  crops 
which  he  has  sown.  He  says  that 
in  the  days  when  he  was  farming 
in  Ii'elaad  they  produced  cro2:)s 
u[iL)n  infinitely  inferior  soil,  and 
that  is  not  hard  to  believe,  for 
things  are  making  the  utmost 
progress. 

Along  the  foothills  the  land  un¬ 
dulates,  but  higher  uji  the  slope 
becomes  considerable.  The  side 
of  the  mountain  where  he  has  his 
colony  has  a  southern  aspect,  and 
differs  in  character  from  the  north¬ 
ern  slope  w'hicli  overlooks  the 
Ming  Tombs.  Here  the  ground 
is  rocky  in  places  and  generally 
covered  with  stones,  Init  there  is 
no  necessity  to  touch  this  part. 
His  ground  is  rich  and  fertile,  and 
where  he  has  made  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  planting  of  trees 
snow  lies  long  enough  in  the  win¬ 
ter  fur  their  needs. 

AN  INDUSTRIOUS  COLONY. 

Reached  by  a  walk  from  the 
Taipiugmen,  the  colony  starts 
from  the  edge  of  the  rugged  path¬ 
way.  A  building  here  does  duty 
for  a  school,  which  has  been  found 
to  be  a  distiTict  acquisition  in 
many  ways.  Then  the  ascent 
starts,  and  the  visitor  finds  him¬ 


self  surrounded  on  either  hand  by 
ploughed  fields.  The 
'o  be  follow’ed  leads  round  under 
one  £)f  the  shoulders  of  the  hill, 
and  a  small  collection  of  huts 
comes  into  view.  Of  the  most 
diminutive  size  and  constructed  of 
mud  or  stone  where  that  is  avail- 
ible,  these  huts  accommodate  the 
first  settlers  on  the  land.  Over 
the  colony  are  grou2)s  of  these,  but 
Ihey  do  not  house  all  the  workers, 
a  number  living  in  the  city.  For 
(he  most  2)art  they  are  farmers 
driven  off  their  land  by  the  floods, 
so  that  under  Prof.  Bailie’s  guid¬ 
ance  they  take  naturally  to  the 
work  in  hand.  Along  the  foot¬ 
hills  they  have  turned  over  and 
furrowed  the  grounds,  sown  the 
seeds,  and  now  the  crojjs  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  show  above  earth. 

( )ver  a  very  large  area  potatoes 
have  been  planted,  and  in  favour¬ 
able  patches  there  are  strawber¬ 
ries,  all  apparently  doing  well.  As 
regards  the  growing  of  potatoes 
Prof.  Bailie  1ms  found  that  the 
Chinese  have  little  hesitation  in 
eating  them,  in  fact  they  tried  to 
eat  the  seeds.  But  although  they 
may  be  regarded  as  a  foreign  pro¬ 
duct,  not  .so  palatable  to  the  nat¬ 
ives  as  their  beloved  rice,  a  market 
is  assured  for  them,  and  it  may 
Ije  mentioned  that  inquiries  have 
been  made  for  the  purchase  of  the 
crop.  This  is  as  satisfactory  as 


famine  fete  supplement 


could  be. 

Imi  ted  demand  exists.  Chinese  Government,  aided 

Iiom  various  sonroes  saplings  |  bv  the  c.xi.erieiiee  of  the  foreign- 
Imveheen  contribiiled  to  the  ers  in  the  country,  to  push  fhe 

»s  one  of  vital  net 
cssity,  always  reiiieinberiag  that 
ill  lares  the  land.  .  .  .  where 
wealth  accumulates  and  men  de¬ 
cay.” 


had  to  he  purchased,  and  ui;)  the 
steep  slope  leading  to  the  round 
fort  on  one  of  llie  2)eaks  of  the 
mountain  many  have  already  been 
planted.  Apple,  pear,  peach,  per¬ 
simmon  and  other  trees  are  in  tlie 
ground,  and  higher  up  the  space 
has  been  made  ready  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  others.  Here  wdll  also 
be  a  small  forest  of  firs,  which  will 
shade  the  lower  plantations.  For 
years  tlie  hills  have  ])ractically 
been  denuded  of  trees,  but 
it  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
since  the  last  were  cut  dowm. 
The  w’ork  in  these  trees  will 
naturally  be  slower  than  in  the  case 
of  the  vegetables,  but  willi  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  these  sloi)e5  should 
in  time  be  wooded,  and  the  rest  of 
the  work  going  on  steadily  waste 
should  give  W’ay  to  i)rosperit  y. 

One  feature  of  tlie  colony  which 
is  well  worthy  of  note  is  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  the  Chinese  settlers  and 
their  own  enterprise.  In  addition 
to  the  work  they  have  done  under 
Prof.  Bailie's  instructionsj  they 
iiave  here  and  there  opened  up 
patches  of  ground  for  themselves 
and  started  their  own  vegetable 
plots.  It  is  an  excellent  sign,  and 
shows  tliat  they  are  eager  to  do 
the  best  they  can  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 


im  n 

A  NEW  ERA. 


VIEWS 


OF  THE 
WORK. 


RELIEF 


FOR  THE  Fri'L-ltE. 

The  siicoessfiil  exploitation  from 
fin  agi'icuUural  point  of  view  o 
this  land  should  stand  as  an  objec 
lesson  to  the  Chinese  authorities, 
and  in  the  interests  of  (he  faniine- 
slricken  areas  the  scheme  calls  for 
'a  fair  trial.  What  has  already 
been  done,  it  must  be  remember¬ 
ed.  is  only  a  beginning.  On  unoc¬ 
cupied  ground  of  the  same  class 
within  fhe  city  Prof.  Bailie  has  ex¬ 
perimented  with  tlie  cultivation  of 
cereals,  and  here  again  has  met 
with  success.  As  (he  land  is  clear¬ 
ed  to  a  greater  extent  at  the  base 
of  Purple  Mountain  other  crops 
will  he  tried,  vegetables  of  various 
kinds,  wheat,  barley  and  so  forth, 
and  w  hile  some  of  the  crops  must 
he  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
llie  success  of  others  is  assured. 

The  colonization  of  these  and 
other  lands  presents  a  huge  task, 
but  it  would  seem  to  offer  a  solu¬ 
tion  in  part  to  one  of  the  greatest 
of  China's  problems,  the  relief  of 
the  yearly  misery  caused  by  the 
floods.  It  requires  no  small  a- 
mount  of  courage  to  attempt  to 
cope  with  the  matter,  but  here  a 
start  has  been  made,  and  once  it 


One  ol  ihe  most  interesting 
notes  that  can  be  made  upon  the 
\vork  of  fhe  Central  China  Famine 
I'und  Coinmiltee  comes  from  a 
well-known  Shanghai  lady  who 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  fhe  famine 
district.  Where  she  w^as,  at 
Peng[)U,  and  generally  Ihruugl 
North  Anhui  and  Kiangsi,  the 
work  being  carried  out  was  the 
dyking  of  the  Hwai  River,  and 
with  ihe  metliods  now  in  I'orri 
relief  given  for  work  done — she 
has  little  hesitation  in  saying  that 
a  new'  era  has  dawned  for  the 
people  there.  A  few  of  her  notes 
upon  the  subject  will  serve  to 
convey  an  aderpiate  conception  of 
the  great  value  of  the  work  in  pro¬ 
gress.  She  says  : — 

It  is  the  most  amazing  thing  1 
uave  seen— the  method  that  is 
now  adopted.  It  humanizes  rather 
than  pauperizes.  A  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rice  does  no  good  except 
to  prolong  the  life  of  a  few  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  hut  now, 
not  only  are  the  men  humanized 
and  made  to  work  for  what  they 
get,  hill  they  are  doing  a  good 
wliieh  cantinl  really  be  estimated 
Gut  of  the  district  where  these 
men  are  working,  in  those  jiarts 
where  as  yet  no  famine  relief 
Work  has  been  done,  flie  pcojde 
are  like  masses  of  iirotoplasin, 
without  backbone,  like  jellyfi.sh, 
inert  masses  ready  (o  die.  They 
are  absolutely  W'ithout  liope. 

In  (he  relief  district,  with  the 
advent  of  foreign  methods  and 
work  they  have  become  dif¬ 
ferent.  They  were  without 
hope  iinlil  the  foreigners  came 
witii  (heir  methods  and  inoney. 
and  now  they  work  from' 
early  morning  till  after  dark. 
Some  of  the  work  whicli  they  have 
done  lias  been  declared  to  lie 
colos.sal  in  its  magnitude.  When 
first  these  wretched  people  came 
to  get  work  sonde  were  not  able  to 
stand,  hut  now  men,  women  and 
children  who  are  employed  are 


enormous  amount  of  work. 

There  is  no  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  present  methods  and 
the  old  practice  of  giving  food  and 
rice  away.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  they  have  found  the 
way.  No  difficulty  is  to  be  found 
in  getting  workers;  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  the  people  sav 
there  is  hope ;  for  them  it  is  tlie 
dawn  of  a  new  era- 

DYKING  THE  HU'ER. 

The  work  of  dyking  the  Hwai 
River  is  no  small  task  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  For  a  distance  of  some  160 
miles  the  dykes  have  to  be  put 
in  repair,  and  for  fhe  work  a 
labour  force  of  about  70.000  is 
engaged.  Superintending  them 
are  fourteecn  or  sixteen  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  here  fhe  work  has  been 
systematized  so  that  payment  is 
really  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
work  done.  The  men  are  divided 
into  camps  of  from  5,000  to  7,000, 
and  these  in  turn  are  split  up  into 
gangs  of  100  each,  two  Europeans 
being  over  the  whole  number. 
With  the  exception  of  two  davs 
m  (he  week  they  are  paid  for 
their  work  in  rice,  and  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Saturdays  they  receive 
000  cash.  The  head  man  of  each 
gang  receives  the  money  and  dis- 
tiihnte.s  it,  and  the  greatest 
precautions  a.re  taken  against  any 
possible  “squeezing.” 

Tile  womeki  assist  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  the  children  their 
jiarents,  so  that  in  this  wav  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  is  ac¬ 
complished.  Within  a  few  weeks' 
time  now  the  harvest  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  will  be  ready 
and  then  for  the  present  the  work 
must  cease.  These,  however,  are 
only  the  first  crops,  and  fhe  coun¬ 
try  people  rely  upon  securing  a 
second  crop  to  keep  them  alive 
during  the  year.  During  these 
pel  iods  of  famine  the  second  crop 
has  generally  been  ruined  in  the 
deluge,  and  even  in  places  the 
early  rains  have  spoilt  the  first 
harvest.  This  year  the  crops  pro¬ 
mise  a  rich  return,  and,  keen  as 
they  are  for  work-  the  country 
people  will  shortly  be  flocking  to 
fhe  fields  for  the  harvest,  either 
to  gather  in  their  own  crops  or  to 
make  what  money  they  can  in 
assisting  the  others.'  It  is  thus  the 
second  crop  (hut  the  preventive 
works  now  in  progress  will  bene¬ 
fit.  and  the  160  miles  which  have 
been  repaired,  should  do  much  to 
assist  in  this  respect. 

Above  everything  (he  work  is 
.substantial.  The  dykes  vary  in 
height  from  six  to  twenty-five  feet. 
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The  place  in  which  the  latter 
height  has  been  attained  in-esents 
a  grand  appearance  of  solidity. 

At  the  base  this  great  wall  is  over 
100  feet  broad  and  at  the  apex 
twenty  feet.  In  the  construction 
of  tliese,  sand  has  been  taken  from 
the  river  bed,  and  from  'where  it 
has  been  dug  to  the  base  of  the 
dyke  a  distance  of  t-wenty  feet 
has  been  allowed.  These  dykes 
should  stand  many  a  flood. 

FAMINE  SCENES. 

A  visit  to  such  a  district  as  this 
cannot  be  made  without  witness¬ 
ing  many  harrowing  scenes.  The 
mortality  has  been  something 
awful,  and  at  the  hospitals  pathe¬ 
tic  sights  have  been  but  too  often 
witnessed.  For  instance  a  wretch¬ 
ed  looking  boy  would  appear  at 
the  hospital,  and  in  answer  to 
inquiries  about  his  home 
woidd  sorrowfully  tell  the 

tale  that  all  hut  he  had 

perished.  At  Hwaiyuen,  some 
eight  miles  from  Fengpu,  the 
misery  was  to  be  seen  at  its 
height.  ^A^alking  along  the  street 
at  night  one  would  see  people  ly¬ 
ing  there,  and  repassing  half  an 
hour  later  they  -would  be  dead. 
Borne  distance  away  one  poor 
woman  was  seen  absolutely  grovel¬ 
ling  in  the  mud.  moaning 

and  groaning.  She  was  a  pileous 
sight  covered  with  mud  from 
head  to  foot,  the  result  of 

living  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
during  rain  and  storm.  Ask¬ 
ed  what  was  the  matter  she 
replied  that  she  had  lost  her 
rice  bowl,  and  until  it^  was 
found  her  lamentations  continued- 
When  recovered,  the  rice  bowl 
was  sent  to  the  gate-keeper’s  for 
food,  but  before  it  could  arrive 
the  poor  creature  -was  dead- 

Such  sights  were  but  too  com¬ 
mon.  The  thatch  from  the  roofs 
nf  huts  was  frequently  eaten  as 
food,  and  inside  all  was  bare  the 
only  attempt  at  comfort  being, 
perhaps,  a  small  bundle  of  straw 
for  the  old  woman  of  the  house  to 
lie  upon.  Bark  of  trees  had  been 
eaten,  everything  in  fact  lha1^ 
could  be  chewed.  The  tale  of 
misery  could  be  prolonged  inde¬ 
finitely. 

A  BRiailTEB  STOE. 

But  there  has  been  a  brighter 
aspect  to  the  work  at  rpngpn, 
and  that  is  the  absence  of  lawless¬ 
ness  and  the  surpassing  honesty 
of  the  famine-stricken  people  in 
receipt  of  relief.  RuiipUes  of 
money  and  food  have  gone  safely 
to  their  destination.  From  the 


Tramway  Co.  in  Shanghai  large 
quantities  of  copper  cash  would 
he  obtained,  the  rest  coming 
princijially  from  Nanking,  and  it 
would  then  be  despatched  to 
Pengpu.  Arriving  every  Thurs¬ 
day.  this  money  ran  into  thou¬ 
sands  of  copper  cash,  sometimes 
into  a  few  iiiillions,  yet  there  were 
no  elaborate  strong-rooms  to  store 
it  in.  no  guards  to  keep  it  intact. 
Dr-  J-  B.  Beam,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  work  here,  has  a  railway 
house,  and  it  has  been  fourid  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  to  allow  the  money 
to  lie  on  the  verandah.  Tn  spite 
of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  the 
workers  were  all  around  not  a 
solitary  attempt  has  been  known 
at  theft,  in  fact  no  greater  hones¬ 
ty  could  have  been  found  any¬ 
where.  Sincere  gratitude  has 
been  the  cause. 

There  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
famine  sufferers  are  appreciative 
if  anybody  ever  was  so,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  i-resent.  methods  of 
relief  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
as  incomjmrably  higher  than  any 
under  former  systems. 

^.nnn 

SOME  FAMINE  RECORDS. 


1..10n  YEARS  OF  NEGLECT. 

A  Terrible  Story. 

On  March  9  last  year  onr  Sii- 
chien  correspondent  .sent  us  the 
following  extraordinary  record  f)f 
flood  and  famine  in  North  Tviang- 
sii,  which  we  now  reprint-  It  is 
taken  from  a  cursory  reading  of 
the  hi.story  of  Rnchien  Magis¬ 
tracy.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is, 
probably,  tolerably  complete  only 
in  the  last  few  centuries. 

FACTS  AND  FTOrRES. 

494  Floods,  -war  and  famine.  2..^00 
men  and  women  were  carried 
away  from  Siichicn  and  inado 
til  dance  and  Rmg  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  king’s  (?)  t'-nirde. 

040  Great  floods. 

9S4  Floods  over  tlio  lan<l  all  the 
sinniner. 

1297  Great  floods. 

1304  Famine  after  a  50  days  rain 

the  previous  year. 

1305  Famine. 

1414-1.5  Flood  and  famine.  Tim 
Gove-'inient  gave  Tls.  100,000 
to  buy  cheap  grain.  What  has 
been  will  he ! 

1.522  Floods  and  famine  until  there 
was  cannibalism. 

1573  Great  flood. 


1579  Great  flood  and  famine. 

1581  Great  flood  and  famine. 

1589  Great  flood  and  famine  and 
pestilence. 

1593  Great  flood  and  famine. 

1594  Great  flood  and  famine  and 

southern  help. 

1G07  Widespread  want  and  loss. 

1615  Great  famine  from  drought. 

1616  Greater  famine  from  drought. 

1627  Floods. 

1632  Chung  Chen,  Emperor  ordered 
the  establishment  of  relief 
stations  at  Suchien  because 
of  a  flood. 

1640  Great  famine,  men  ate  each 
'other.  Shangtung  refugees 
especially  died  in  great  num¬ 
bers. 

1648  Want. 

1657  Scarcity. 

1660  Great  flood  and  famine. 

1662  Floods. 

1666  Greao  rains  and  flo.  o's. 

1670  Taxes  remitted  on  account  of 
want. 

1674  Famine  all  over  the  province 
to  Chinkiang. 

1679  Want.  Taxes  remitted. 

1680  200,000  piculs  of  rice  given  to 

build  river  banks  and  thus 
give  work  to  famine  sufferers. 

1681  Floods  all  over  the  country. 

That  year  the  Loma  Lake 
filled. 

1G.S2  A  famine  committee  gave  help. 
1686  Want,  taxes  remitted. 

1689  Want,  taxes  remitted. 

1689  Want,  taxes  remitted  and  moie 
money  sent  to  help  the  poor. 

1697  Great  floods  that  washed  the 

people  from  the  tops  of  the 
levees.  Great  want  and 
famine  prevailed. 

1698  Help  given  from  the  southern 

taxes  to  save  the  people. 
i2  Want,  taxes  remitted. 

1703  Floods  and  great  famine. 
Taxes  sent  here  to  save  the*^ 
people. 

1707  Foods.  Taxes  given  to  tide  the 
people  over  the  spring. 

1719  Floods. 

1726  Floods  and  imperial  help 
given. 

1731  Floods  everywhere  and  taxes 
remitted.  Help  given. 

1740  Famine,  rice  sent  to  save  the 
people. 

.57  Flood  and  famine. 

1785  Flood,  and  much  rice  given 
away. 

772  Great  flood. 

1778  and  1779  Taxes  remitted. 

1781  Floods. 

■7S6  Great  drought  and  famine. 

1787  Great  famine  and  pestilence. 
1787  Great  famine  and  pestilence, 
ilieo  worth  a  hundred  cash  a 
peck  (whatever  that  means, 
perhaps  aljout  treble  the 
usual  price.) 
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1790  Great  floods  from  the  Yellow 
River.  It  changed  its  course 
and  went  to  the  Hungtze 
Lake. 

1793  Great  floods. 

1799  Floods. 

1817  Famine. 

1821  Famine. 

1822  Famine.  Heljj  given. 

1823  Famine. 

184(3  Floods  and  famine. 

1852-53  Greatest  famine  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  living  man.  “One 
could  never  get  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  dead.” 

1857  Great  want. 

1862  Want  and  war. 

1878  Famine.  (This  was  the  lower 
edge  of  the  fainiiio  in  Northern 
China,  where  in  some  towns 
the  dead  wore  thrown  into 
open  pits;  they  were  so  many.) 
1898-99  Local  famine  in  which  many 
thousands  perished  from  the 
pestilence  that  follmved. 

1907  Extensive  famine;  foreign  and 
Chinese  aid  given,  and  so 
there  were  few  deaths. 

SOME  CONCLUSIONS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list 
Ihiit  high  waler  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  untold  woe.  On  only  two 
occasions  in  all  these  centuries  is 
it  slated  that  the  famine  was  due 
to  drought.  The  whole  story  of 
Borrow  is  not  told — for  it  is  es- 
tiriuited  that  tho  low  lands  can 
only  be  counted  on  three  out  ol 
five  years,  as  in  the  otlier  two 
years  they  are  Hooded. 

Tlie  past  should  certainly  have 
its  lessons  for  us.  The  inoblem 
is  now  becoming  an  international 
one.  For  the  aid  and  sympathy 
of  (he  west  are  now  enlisted,  and 
the  people  are  beginning  to  lean 
on  and  expect  foreign  lielp-  So 
the  westerner  may  give  fri'-ndly 
advice  willionl  lransgi*es.sing  pro¬ 
prieties- 


It  is  certainly  true  that  much 
of  the  distress  might  be  relieved 
by  a  proper  extensive  drainage 
system.  Such  a  system  would 
cost  millions  of  money,  but  every 
famine  actually  calls  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  millions,  if  the 
people  are  to  be  i)reserved.  The 
famine  refugees  ought  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  drainage  work  and 
help  only  given  to  the  old  anil 
heljiless.  Tliey  could  be  gathered 
on  the  drainage  course  and  given 
a  sujiport  instead  of  camping  in 
unsanitary  hordes  around  the 
Southern  cities  and  infecting  them 
and  then  coming  back  to  infect 
(heir  homes  also  with  the  fevers 
wiiieh  then  become  epidemic. 
Boatloads  of  sick  and  dying  are 
now  passing  here  on  their  way 
hack  to  their  homes. 

As  this  work  would  he  more 
costly  to  start  with  than  tin* 
present  hand-to-month  plan,  it 
should  1)6  planned  in  good  years. 
A  fund  ought  to  be  established 
and  a  drainage  system  surveyed. 
All  history  tells  us  that  in  a  few 
years  there  will  lie  acute  need 
for  hel^.  While  we  should  not 
refuse  any  "bowl  of  water  to  save 
the  fish  in  a  drying  puddle,"  we 
should  also  not-  "  wait  till  we  are 
thirsty  before  we  dig  the  well." 

unn 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
TO-DAY. 

ALL  THE  PUN  OP  THE  FAIR. 

Committee  and  Patron-, 
(iranled  fine  weather  tlie  fete 
should  be  an  immense  success, 
d’lie  work  of  organization,  involv¬ 
ing  close  attention  (o  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  detail,  has 
been  undertaken  with  great  tboi- 


oughne.ss,  and  the  number  of  help¬ 
ers  who  have  come  forw’ard  has 
resulted  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
reiiiarkal)Iy  varied  and  interesting 
programme  which  should  sustain 
interest  to  the  full  during  the 
three  days.  The  40,000  tickets 
printed  have  been  issued  and  (he 
sale  of  them  practically  guaran¬ 
teed,  and  with  a  big  stock  of  sale¬ 
able  articles  and  refreshments  hav¬ 
ing  been  offered  free,  the  financial 
result  should  be  (juite  up  to  antici¬ 
pations. 

The  efforts  which  nave  been  put 
forward  gratuitously  assuredly  de¬ 
serve  the  best  results.  Active  sufj- 
port  or  patronage  has  been  given 
to  the  event  by  all  the  leaamg 
foreigners  and  Chinese,  including 
merchants  and  officials.  The 
Chinese  iiatrons  include  Dr.  Wu 
Ting-fang,  Admiral  Sah,  Mr.  C. 
Y.  Wong,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Shaiighai-Nanking  Railway, 
Mr.  Chen  Shen-fu,  Chairman  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Pei  Shen-seng,  Vice-Chairman , 
Mr.  Shen  Y’i-ching,  ex-Governor 
of  Kueichow  xirovince,  and  Mr. 
Ko  Erh-chien,  senior  Counsellor  to 
tlie  Waiwuiiu. 

Prince Waldemar  (jf  Prussia  is 
expected  to  arrive  at  Shanghai  on 
Sunday,  and  the  Committee’s  in¬ 
vitation  to  him  to  attend  the^fete 
on  the  following  afternoon  has 
been  acce|)ted. 

Arts  and  Crafts. 

A  glance  at  (be  programme  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  resi)onsible  for  the  entei- 
laiiiuients  has  accomplished  its 
work  with  much  success  and  not 
a  little  ingenuity.  A  feature  of  the 
fele  which  will  appeal  particularly 
to  foreigners  will  he  (he  exhibits 
of  native  arts  and  crafts.  Some 
fine  specimens  of  native  work 
have  been  collected,  including 
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curios,  pictures — a  specially  inter¬ 
esting  group — old  embroideries, 
silversmiths’  work,  pearls  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  Chinese  I'urniture  and 
carving.  Other  stalls  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  many  oilier  branches  of 
native  art  and  commerce,  each  be- 
ing  representative  of  some  special 
feature  of  native  life. 

Entertainment  Programme. 

The  varied  and  original  pro¬ 
gramme  of  entertainments  pro¬ 
mises  an  abundance  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Two  Chinese  theatres  will 
provide  numerous  performances, 
with  men  actors  in  one,  and 
girl  actors  in  the  other,  while  nat¬ 
ive  jugglers  and  musicians  will  add 
their  quota  to  the  general  gaiety. 
The  announcement  that  “per¬ 
forming  animals  will  be  seen 
at  a  Wild  Beast  Show’’  sounds 
very  promising,  a  fat  lady 
will  positively  be  exhibited  and 
further  sensations  are  promised 
at  the  Mesmerism  and  Nnddle 
shop  sideshows. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Lemiere  has  kindly 
arranged  a  concert  party,  with  the 
co-operation  of  M.  Roy,  of  the 
French  Consulate,  M.  Laverdure, 
and  Messrs.  Graham  Barrow,  W. 
R.  Wingrove,  A.  E.  Fenton,  and 
E.  Mellows,  the  latter  having  ar¬ 
ranged  a  one  act  play,  and  Mine. 
Fano  and  Mrs.  Iseumann  are  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  programme.  The 
Pathe  Cinema  Company  are  pro¬ 
viding  a  living  picture  show,  and 
another  attraction  will  be  a  series 
of  boxing  competitions.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  entertainment 


offered  lacks  nothing  on  the  score 
of  variety. 

A  record  attendance  would  not 
be  surprising,  extensive  local  pat¬ 
ronage  being  assured,  while  spec-- 
ial  trains  will  bring  crowds  of  visi¬ 
tors  from  most  of  the  cities  be¬ 
tween  Nanking  and  Shanghai. 

n  t£ 

THE  FAMINE  FETE. 

CLASSICAL  CONCERTS. 

Not  the  iea.si  attractive  of  the 
features  of  the  famine  fete  will 
be  the  classical  concerts.  These 
have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  H. 
Middleton,  and  will  take  place  in 
the  large  hall,  each  occupying 
about  half  an  hour.  The  price  of 
admission  is  |*1.  The  Robinson 
Piano  Co.  have  kindly  lent  a 
grand  piano  for  the  occasion,  and 
with  the  rare  talent  which  has 
been  secured  these  concerts 
should  prove  more  than  a  success. 
Below  will  be  foimd  the  program¬ 
mes  and  hours  of  the  concerts. 
First  Coxckrt — 6  p.m. 

(1)  Piano  Soli)...“  Huiigiinan  Dance” 

...Braluns 

Mv.  H.  B.  Huny.  ' 

(2)  The  Song  of  the  Bnw  ” 

..Fforenee  Aylvvard 
Mr.  G.  Kattenbury. 

(3)  Violin  Solo...  “  Gavotte  ”...  Sasso 

Miss  Jansen. 

(4)  Sung... “England Mine ’’...Teresa 

del  Riego 

Miss  Power. 


(6)  S.mgs 

(a)  “Time  has  proved  the  Moniitains” 
(hj  “Eyes  tiiat  nsed  to  Gazein  Mine” 
...Hennann  Lohr 
Mr.  W.  M.  Stewart. 

Second  Concert— 9.15  I'.nt. 

(1)  Piano  Soli.)  ..  “  Clair  de  Liuie  ” 

...Debussy 
Mr,  R.  C.  Young. 

(2)  Song...*' The  Danza’"  ...Cliad«’i<-k 

Mrs.  Dunlap. 

(3)  Violin  Solo  ...  “Mazurka” 

...Mlynarski 
Miss  Ferguson. 

f4)  Song  ...“  Aria  from  BenvenuLo 

Cellini”...  Eugene  Diaz 
Mr.  Vilhelm  Moyer. 

(5)  Song  ...“Chant  Provencnl” 

...Massenet 

Madame  Fain). 

Third  Concert — 10.15  p.m. 

(1)  Song  “Serenata  ”  (with  Obligato) 

...Tosti 

Madame  Time  and  Mrs.  0.  M.  Green. 

(2)  Piano  Solo  “Valse  Impromptu" 

...Raff 

Mrs.  E.  Gerecke. 

(3)  Song  “  Prologue  from  Pagliacei” 

...Leoncavallo 
Mr.  ViUiehu  Meyer. 

(4)  Violin  Solo  “  Cavatina”  ...  Raff 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Green. 

(5)  Song  ...  “Valse  Aria”  (Romeo- 

and  Juliet)  ...Gounod 
Madame  Thue. 


^  l^ECENT  ARTICLES  ON  CHINA 

^  LIST  COMPILED  DECEMBER,  1912 


THE  REVOLUTION. 

“China  in  Revolution” — W.  T.  Ellis, 

Outlook,  October  28,  1911. 

“Can  China  Become  a  Strong  Nation?” — George  Kennan, 

Outlook,  October  15,  1911. 


“New  China” — 

“Will  the  Manchu  Survive?”- 


World's  Work,  December,  1911. 


Review  of  Reviews,  July,  1911. 
“Abolition  of  the  Queue"-— Chin  Chun  Wing. 

Atlantic,  June,  1911. 

“Turning  Point  in  Human  History”— Timothy  Richard. 

Atlantic,  July,  1911. 

“Chinese  Revolution  Spells  Progress” — Y.  S.  Tsao, 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  December,  1911. 
"The  Chinese  Revolt — A  Survey” — A.  Kinnosuke, 

Review  of  Reviews,  December,  1911. 
“Yuan  Shi  Kai  and  the  Chinese  Revolution”— 

Current  Literature,  December,  1911. 
"What  Ails  China:  The  New  Wine  of  Civilization”— W.  T.  Ellis, 
Harper’s  Weekly,  October  28,  1911. 

"Chinese  and  Manchu”— 

Independent,  October  26,  1911. 
"Is  a  Republic  Possible  in  China?”— 

Outlook,  October  25,  1911. 
"Why  the  Chinese  Revolt?” — E.  A.  Ross, 

Independent,  November  9,  1911. 
"The  Chinese  Revolution” — Tai-Chi  Qua., 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
^  .  January,  1912.’ 

Chinese  Man  of  Destiny — Yuan  Shi  Kai, 

Independent,  November  2,  1911. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA. 


"Republican  Government  in  China” — C.  L  Jones, 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

January,  1912. 

“A  Constitution  for  China”— 


"The  Chinese  Republic”- 


Outlook,  November  18,  1911. 


Review  of  Reviews,  March,  1912. 
"Can  the  Chinese  Republic  Endure?” — A.  Kinnosuke, 

North  American,  April,  1912. 
"Political  Sovereignty  in  China” — R.  F.  Johnston, 

Nineteenth  Century.  July,  1912. 


“Causes  of  Chinese  Unrest” — J.  O.  P.  Bland, 
Edinburgh 


Review,  July,  1912. 


“Current  Events  as  Seen  in  Chinese  Newspapers”— 

"The  Truth  about  the  Republic  in  China”— 

Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  September,  1912. 


“Foreign  Relations— Agree  With  Thine  Adversary”— A.  R. 
Colquhoun,  Fortnightly,  September, 

“Young*  China  and  Young  Turkey” — 

The  Living  Age,  September  14, 


1912. 

1912. 


“The  Chinese  Republic”— Sun  Yat  Yen, 

Independent,  September  19, 


1912. 


“Chinese  Finances” — 


Outlook,  October  5,  1912. 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 


"Changing  Status 


of  Oriental  Women” — Single, 

Edinburgh  Review,  July, 


1912. 


“Life  of  a  Girl  in  China”— Li  Yieni  Tsao,  _  . 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

January,  1912. 

“Causes  of  Chinese  Immigration”— Pyan  Ling,  .  ,  «  • 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

January,  1912. 


EDUCATION. 


“Young  China  at  School” — E.  A.  Ross, 


Everybody’s,  June,  1911. 


“Chinese  Method  of  Reviving  the  Educational  System”— Potts, 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

January,  1912. 


RELIGION. 

"Religion  in  China— Many  gods,  No  God’’— RawUnson, 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  March,  1912. 

“The  Great  Historical  Significance  of  Confucius” — 

Review  of  Reviews,  February,  1912. 


INDUSTRIES  AND  RESOURCES. 

“Industrial  Future  of  China” — E.  A.  Ross, 
“Struggle  for  Existence  in  China" — E.  A.  Ross 


Century,  May,  1911. 


Century,  July,  1911. 
"China— Geography  and  Resources”—  ^  ^  „  .  ,  ,  _  .  ,  „  . 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

January,  1912. 


“Chinese  Grapple  with  the  Opium  Evil” — K  A.  Ross 

Everybody  s,  April,  1911. 

“China’s  Success  in  her  War  with  Opium”— 

Review  of  Reviews,  August,  1911. 
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Chinese  Characteristics,  A.  J.  Smith,  Revell’ 
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New  Testament  of  Higher  Buddhism,  T.  Richard, 
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Drugging  a  Nation,  S.  Merwin, 
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MANCHURIA. 

East  of  the  Barrier,  J.  M.  Graham,  Revell,  1902,  1.00 

Mission  Methods  in  Manchuria,  J.  Ross,  Revell,  1903,  1.00 

MISSIONS. 
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Revell,  1903,  1.00 
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China’s  New  Day,  I.  T.  Headland, 
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Brown  Mateer),  R.  M.  Mateer,  Revell,  1912,  1.00 

Memorial  of  Horace  Tracy  Pitkin,  R.  E.  Speer,  Revell,  1903,  1.00 

Hudson  Taylor  in  Early  Years,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard 

Taylor,  Doran,  1912,  2.25 

William  Scott  Ament,  H.  D.  Porter,  Revell,  1911,  1.50 

Life  of  John  Kenneth  Mackcnaie,  Mrs.  Thos.  Bryson, 

Revell,  1851,  1.50 

Pastor  Hsi,  G.  G.  Taylor,  Revell,  1905,  1.00 

Griffith  John,  (Story  of  Fifty  Years  in  China) 

R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  Doran,  1906,  2.00 


MEDICAL. 

Dr.  Apricot  of  Heaven  Below,  K.  De  Gruche,  Revell,  1911,  1.00 
Glimpse  of  the  Heart  of  China,  E.  C.  Perkins,  Revell,  1911,  .60 
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Extracts  from 

"A  Uemorial  for  the  advancement  of  German  Interesta  la  China 

Issued  hy  the  German  Association  of  Shan^iai." 

This  German  Association  in  Ehaaghai  has  as  its  pumose 
the  advancement  of  German  comnerclal  and  other  Int^sts. 

Table  of  Contents. 

I. The  Chinese  Uarket. 

1  -  China's  change  of  front. 

2  —  Possibilities  in  Oxina's  economic  development. 

3  -  The  importance  of  the  Chinese  Market. 

4  -  The  fl^t  for  the  Chinese  Market . 

(a)  Katxxral  advantages  of  our  opponents. 

(b)  Aohievaosnts  of  our  opponents. 

(c)  Aid  of  the  Schools. 

(dj  Grsdual  loss  of  German  influence* 

(e)  Our  mistakes. 

(f)  Our  prospects, 

II.  Measures,  to  -win  the  Chinese  Market. 

I •  Diplomat lo  and  Consular  service • 

2 .  Finance . 

S.  The  German  Language. 

4.  A  German  Chinese  School  system* 

(a)  Middle  Schools* 

(aa)  Middle  schoole  in  open  ports* 

(bb)  Mission  middle  schools 

(oe)  Point  of  contact  with  Chinese  elementary  schools. 

(dd)  Development  (of  certain  schools)  to  the  grade  of  the 
"Arbitnrium"  (e*g*  graduation  from  German  Gymnasium)* 
(ee)  Bumber  of  scholars* 

(ff)ClasBes  for  teachers. 

(ggjSchools  for  girls* 

(b)  Technical  schools* 

5*  Students  to  Germany* 

6*  Chinese  Government  schools* 

(a)  The  German  language  in  Chinese  government  schools. 

(b)  German  teachers  in  Chinese  government  ecbools. 

7.  General  remarks. 

6*  A  Translation  Bureau. 

9,  XusenEis  and  Industrial  expositiona* 

0.  The  Chinese  Press. 


HI.  Organization  and  Cost. 


I.  Organization 

(a)  A  head  office  in  Berlin. 

(B)  A  Central  Comnittee  in  China. 

(o)  Promotes. 

(d)  Private  nature  (of  the  enterprise). 

(e)  Centralization  in  LeadersJiip.Decontralization  in  the  trork. 

•  COSwS 

(a|  Amount 

(b)  Method  of  securing. 

IT .  Closing  Remarks . 

1.  The  German  Merchant  in  China  and  his  trade. 

2.  The  last  opportunity. 

APEEKDE. 

1.  ^many's  ezport  and  import  trade  with  China  1900-1911. 

2.  Develoiment  of  Genn6n  trade  with  China  1900-1911, 

o.  ^1^'B  In^wrta  from  Germany,  England,  America  and  Japan  1906- 
1911  with  percentage  of  each. 

4.  German  exports  to  China  1908-1910  grouped  by  classes  of  arti- 
oles. 

5.  Possibilities  for  developing  German  trade. 

6.  Export  trade  of  Hankow. 

7.  Antocodente  of  the  hi^er  Chinese  officials  of  the  Central 
Government  and  of  the  Provinces. 

8.  Cost  of  the  technical  schools. 

9.  Cost  of  the  IdiseuEjs  and  Industrial  expositions. 

10.  Irritating  article  regarding  Germany  from  the  "Eastern  En¬ 
gineering  News" . 


,.1...  +T,  special  interest  and  importance  to  us  as  missiona- 

paragraphs  dealing  with  education.  (At  times  I 
sha.ll  translate  at  other  timsB  smnoarizes) 


_  .  ,  _  After  speaking  of  the  natural  advantages  of  Germany's 

^lef  Competitors  (England,  the  United  States  and  Jai,an)they  say  that 
in  a  very  special  degree  England,  the  United  States  and  even  Jai»n' 

^ye  during  tee  past  ten  years  been  carrying  on  "School  and  Culture 
politics  .  They  have  spent  countless  millions  (of  marks)  in  these 
endeavors.  Bands  of  TUsslonaries  and  of  teachers  have  invaded  tee 
C^try.  China  is  flooded  with  English  and  American  school  books. 
Etooational  specialists  from  America  travel  systematically  through  China 
ai^  a^int  the  Chinese  with  the  wonders  of  Modern  scienL  a^^n 
throu^  American  eyes.  The  Chinese  Press  lo  to  a  large  degree  under 


the  In.luence  of  our  opponents.  The  English  language  is  to  hecome 
gorernioant  schools  above  the  lower  elomentary 
striking  IS  tne  comparison  of  the  Gertan  with  the  British 
and  .caerican  schools  in  China.  Jho  fig-ires  mentioned  nro; 


For  Protestant  Kiesions- 


Englieh 

American 

German 


leiver  Schooia 
Schools  Schclai-B 
I'l'lb  sptre 

1992  dd.ifd 

lf>4  4062 


ilildls  and  Tiah  Schools. 
Schools  So.holare. 
241  7552 

256  25040 

15  525 


As  if  this  ^re  not  cnohj^,  England  and  lUi-srica  have  gathered  ton 
Million  .^ks  more  for  Univirsitios  In  Shantung,  Hankow  and  Hongkong. 

For  Catholic  liissions 


tower 

Schools  Scholars 
6677  126305 


Middle  and  Hl^ 
Schools  Scholars. 


157 


6545 


r  America  is  tliat  500  Chinese  students  must 

°  Universities  on  the  Bo;-:er  indemnity 

America  can  advance  their  pcUtioel  ends  by 
CaKure  and  ochools,  on  this  liberal  scale  because  tho”  have 
apparently  boundless  wealth  to  draw  upon,  and  because  the  ideal- 

teachers  is  founded  not  less  on 

Patriotism  t}i&zi  On 

o«  to  say  that  during  the  last  ten  yearo 
there  l^s  been  a  noticeable  loss  in  Cei-maa  influence;  that  ten 
years  there  ^s  still  a  chance  to  eitend  the  Gem;ui  lancu.-igo 
lon^ite  of  E,ng.iSi-.;  but  that  German;'  had  done  nothing  to  st^ 
the  .riua^l  march  of  the  Eaglish  language.  There  is,  however, 
Still  a  chancs  of  stopping  it.  ’ 

Under  "Our  prosnects"  it  is  said  the  English  language 
y®t  spread  sc  far  that  Germany  caiuiot  hone  to  catch  up 
with  it.  Our  diplomacy  out:ht  to  be  able  to  assure  the  Gennsn 
language  of  that  place  in  the  Ciiinese  Government  schools  that  is 
its  due,  and  to  increase  again  Germn  influence  with  the  Clun-se 
^vornment.  3y  a  better  quality  of  ochools  Germany  c.an  make  up 
for  tne  9'iantity  of  Er.gll3h  -  American  schools.  The  thorou^.ess 
of  German  methods  of  work  is  known  to  the  Chinese,  and  is  wit¬ 
nessed  to  by  the  flocking  of  students  to  the  college  in  Tsingtau 
and  oo  the  medical  and  teoluiical  schools  in  Shanghai,  that  are 


this  year  (1913)  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  last  year. 

Moreover,  China  v?Hl  learn  to  understand  more  anri  mere,  that 
feesidea  the  United  States  Germany  is  the  only  one  of  the  great 
powers  that  does  not  follow  a  political  policy  that  lool^3  to  the 
annexation  of  Chinese  territory* 

McasureB  to  (jain  control  of  tho  Chinese  terTcet. 

After  speaking  of  the  need  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service,  and  a  more  liberal  financial 
policy  on  the  part  of  Gei-many  the  paper  turns  to  the  question 
of  the  German  language.  Under  this  heading  it  is  said: 

"Kie  important  matter  in  attaining  our  goal  of  cap¬ 
turing  the  Chinese  ilarket  for  German  Industrie  lies  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  we  are  determined  to  take  up  the  fight  against 
the  dominance  of  the  English  language.  One  may  think  what  one 
will  about  the  general  trutlv  of  the  saying  that  "trade  follows 
language";  but  the  truth  of  the  statement  regarding  CSiina  has 
already  been  scffioiently  proved.  Gennany  can,  therefore,  not 
delay  in  spreading  the  German  language  and  German  culture  in  in¬ 
fluential  Chinese  circles.  Only  so  can  the  caricature  I  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  tlianks  to  the  lack  of  scrupulousness  of  our  compe¬ 
titors,  has  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese,  be 
destroyed  and  place  be  made  for  the  view  that  Germany  needs  to 
stand  behind  no  one  in  the  world,  but  is  called  to  play  a  leading 
part  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

Ihe  situation  is  not  yet  one  in  which  our  endeavors 
need  to  be  looked  on  as  without  a  prospect  of  success.  It  is 
true  t5ait  the  Snglitfi  language  has  a  decided  advantage,  but  the 
donunaaioe  of  Englisli  is,  in  comparison  with  the  greatness  of  the 
Cliinese  nation  only  in  the  elementary  sciiools,  and  can  still  be 
overcome  by  timely  opposition  measures.  Wia  prospects  favorable 
to  the  spread  of  the  German  language  lie  chiefly  that  German  is 
recognized  by  all  as  the  language  of  science,  and  therefore  seems 
to  be  destined  rather  than  other  languages  to  furnish  diina  with 
the  .means  for  completing  her  internal  organization.  It  is  true 
tlmt  there  is  no  iramediate  prospect  of  our  securing  a  number  of 
teachers  md  scholars,  equal  to  those  of  England  aSi  America, 

£gr  organizations  of  this  kind  are  not  procurable  on  deinand;  but 
up  to  a  certain  degree  we  are  in  a  position,  by  an  education  of 
better  quality  to  equalize  the  adv.antage  gained  by  the  larger 
(juantlty  of  the  schools  of  our  opponents.  The  strength  of  English 
and  American  schools  has  tlias  far  consisted  more  in  the  number  than 
in  the  quality  of  the  culture  given.  itoreover,  these  schools  have 
wasted  much  valuable  energy  by  drawing  without  distinction  from  all 
classes  of  society.  Ve  would  confine  ourselves  to  those  circles  which 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
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the  intallecta^l^lS 

of  endeavor  only  those  nrovlnpea  n  J!-  CT”?  *°  field 

devolopaent  of  the  country  and  ocoaomio 

in  intelligence  and  charSie^  ^ttif^  strongest  a»n  hcth 

part,  the  quantitative  advant^e  "  overcome,  at  least  in 

of  View  the  following  ten  cro^Sces 

with:  Chihli,  3han^,  au^ai  b®  those  prohahly  to  be  dealt 

Chekiang,  IWn  and^^^nS^ 

7e  should  formal l-n^  ns  fav  so  j* 

in  line  with  the  general  plan,  cLriculf  eisi.fall 

?::*eh-ii:^re^-^!'  -  - 

China  and  SnoJ?“nam"nS"the  sa^!™"  "">• 

K!Ci>enso8 

?a,  SSi"'*'*’ 

3.  Kirty-flvo  Mssion  Middle  Schools  l.Of.O  000 
Jfi.  f®  illssions  will  fall  in 
with  the  general  plan). 

'  bo  ninety*Elementaiy  schools 

German.) 

Sibsidy  to  o50  Sleoentary  schools  in 
the  coimtrj'. 

Sxtra  ercoenoos  to  develop  to  college 
^ade  ("ArbiturlTM")  three  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  flchoola. 

mra  e^rpeMes  for  llormal  education  of 
teac-.ers  (in  three  centers) 

Schools  for  girls 
Five  technical  schools 
Maintaining  300  stiuients  In  Gcnaany 
^  100  traveling  to  and  fro  eachyear 
Teacners  in  Chinese  Schools 
Translation  Biireou 

Eigiit  liuseums  and  Industrial  exposi¬ 
tions  ' 

Traveling  Lecture  Ships. 

Press 

Organlzatlon.Pead  Off ice, Off ice  in 
China,  Promoters 

~fe»514,006.  §1,769,250.' 


900,000. 


40,000. 

144,000. 


Annual . 
162,000. 


420,000. 

20,250. 

35,000. 

30,000. 

30, 000. 
25,000. 
270, 000. 

235,000. 

150,000. 

70,000. 

90,000. 

40,000. 

150,000 

50.000. 
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Proposed  lioans  for  Securing  the  Honey. 

f  i...  raising  this  money  is  not  mlnlmined.bat  It 

it  tnou^rt  to  contain  no  unsaraouHtatle  dlftlcultiet- 

Swo  pittas  are  isropoeed. 

Either  the  fomBtion  of  an  "Auelands  RaXtur  Tereln",;*leh 

embttcriptions  froa  a  very  large  mmher 
of  menber.  throa^wmt  Germany,  or  falling  the  suoceseftil  lajuKhlnc 
of  Buoh  an  organlaatioB  the  reliance  on  Goveramont  action.  It  liT 
suggested  ttet  a  portion  of  the  aaanal  payment  of  tea  raillion  marks 
to  Germany  from  the  Boser  Indemnity  oonld  be  devoted  to  this  end. 

The  reason  for  desiring  to  work  throug^i  the  msslons  in  se- 
tablishing  lUddle  and  Eleaaentury  schools  is  tliat  this  course  is 
necessitated  by  tlie  fact  that  only  aiesionaries  can  reside  and  car¬ 
ry  on  work  in  the  interior  away  from  the  treaty  ports .  The  paper 
Mys:  "Only  in  their  outuard  form  should  they  bo  really  liission 
^hools,  in  their  inner  organizatione  they  could  be  something  be¬ 
tween  a  mission  school  and  another  kind  of  school".  Profesgloiml 
tethers  will  be  necessqry  and  they  will  divide  the  work  In  a  suit¬ 
able  way  with  the  missionaries.  Moreover,  these  schools  would  have 
to  stand  in  a  special  relation  to  the  Mission,  as  they  would  be  under 
a  special  organization  with  its  school  insi)ector,  and  also  because 
the  religious  element  would  be  of  secondary  Importaitto  to  the  national. 
IT  ^tlolpatlon  in  the  religioue  instruction  is  made  obligatory  It  la 
to  ^  feared  that  Just  those  classes  of  society,  upon  -sdiloh  wo  lay  spe¬ 
cial  enphasis,  will  not  send  their  chilldren  to  these  schools.  From 
the  pwreljr  religious  point  of  vifjw  the  standpoint  hero  put  forward 
.aay  seem  somewhat  questionable,  but  from  our  point  of  view  it  does  not 
mke  8o_  moh  difference,  to  gain  new  adherents  to  the  Christian  Church, 
out  men  laore  to  develop  strong  moral  personalities". 

"We  recognize  that  in  asking  the  missions  to  take  this  con¬ 
ception  of  their  work  we  are  requiring  them  to  make  a  sacrifice -but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  American  and  British  Hissioaaries  go  consldera- 
bly  fartnor  than  this  in  placing  national  before  religions  ends, going 
at  t^s  so  far  that  the  Cooneroial  point  of  view  stands  in  the  fore- 
SrwBd;  and  on  the  other  hand  our  German  missionaries  recognize  their 
duties  to  propagate  German  r.ational  ideas.  Moreover,  the  Missiona¬ 
ries.  without  doing  violence  to  their  calling,  could  take  part  in  the 
^stem  of  schools  herein  xn-oposed,  inasmuch  as  an  objective  education 
which  omphaslzea  above  all  a  thorou^  morel  instruction,  prepares  the 
way  for  Christian  teaching." 


ship. 


"Thus  the  yji.CJi.  admit  many  non-christlans  to  their  member- 
Fortunately  also  the  Catholic  Mission  in  Shantung  and  several 


I 
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soholjirB  in  r^^ourin^ractSn  Partiolpati^B  of  their 

schoolB.  Wq  shotzld  give  up  our  non  of  adalasion  to  their 

^OM.  It  has  been  a  serious  aistake^^t^™’^^*’^®  against  the  I4is_ 
f  so  little  with  them.  On 

taX  Of  idoalien  developed  to  IlissionaS  Jlia^pi- 

said  that  one  muat  start  from^tte  schools  it  is 

f  in  Japan,  are  only  schools  to  ChiL, 

forced  out  by  the  ’^“1  ‘^fore  long  he’ 

^rman  schools  are  developed  into  K^el 

»sy  could  count  on  their  being  taken  nvo!?  Planned, 

Chinese.  -Bet  we  shall  be  fv  ^  reasonable  time  by  the 

ly  if  we  take  care  HOTT  t3:at  the  Oen^' Endeavors  on- 
plaoe  in  Government  schools  as  t^  Enc-li^^^^  accorded  the  same 
as  0^  direct  control  of  the  inSit^Lff  seen 

shall  have  to  see  England  and  ^toerica  re'n  ^  ceases,  we 

question  of  hw  we  con  at  the  prestit  ^  ''■’®  '”'*e 

Euage  that  place  to  Chinese  assure  to  the  German  Inn- 

appears  to  us  to  be  of  the  utmost  «lUch  belongs  to  it, 

signifioanco  with  t]ie  develonment  ^  of  at  least  equal 

our  diplomacy  should,  thlref^  system, 

our  endeavors  in  t)Us  dcomin!  it  to 

neans  for  us.  with  one  blow  would  L’ el?  ®^i'^®nt.'^-at  all  of  thin 
a  determining  influence,  if  we^ould  in  tb?^  German  language 

ci'.toato  Widely  branching  school  svntem foothold  to 
struotion  be  obligator^  Jusfh2  tr,?? 

leal  queetlon.  thft  oSnot  L  a  polit- 

oortatoty.  that  we  could  meet  ^  ®®®^-  ’’ith 

could  only  gain  success  here."  ^  riany  otner  fields, if  wo 

^th  Conpronlses.  Whoever^thi^^tot^L^hto  ^°r 

hsen  gained  with  the  reoontl-  nrnmiii  ®^yfhing  of  value  has  really 

eordance  with  which  Germaii  is  to^  Sd? 

hedioal  Schools  and  of  equal  teerta^  wi!^^  language  in  the 

sahoola  a™i  to  Agrioult-^o  and^^es^  shL^b  technical 

ciMtly  acquainted  with  the  sitoation^’w?  suffi- 

nafce  on  paper,  but  are  of  no  real  ^  concessions  are  easy  to 

as  English  is  ma.le  tl-e  onirobuLto^f  practice.  So  long 

the  scholao-B  will  study  Ge42 to  ?  °i<i'ile  echoes, 

is  it  then  to  US,  that  in 

is  taj^t  in  certain  branches  when  there  technical  schools  German 
^tely  prepared  in  this  laat4tge.  Ohe  seholars.ade- 

^  the  fi^t  for  the  .’addirs^ols  question  lies 

German  language  be  given  an  equarp^•aor:ifiiriSro^uSoV^ 
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middle  aod  technical  sohoolB,  in  collegee  and  nernel  echoole.  Ite 
thtclc  wo  can  l^oro  the  Elamentaj^r  Schools  In  ^ieh  the  al^ents  re- 
Bain  only  until  the  llth  year." 

Under  the  head  of  the  Chinese  Prase,  after  epeatclng  of  the 
Anti-Geman  tone  of  other  papers, and  oonmendlng  for  its  good  work  the 
"Hsieh  Ho  Pao"  a  German  paper  puhliahed  in  Chineee  the  paaqAlet  advo¬ 
cates  that  a  telegraphic  service  he  estehliehed  to  some  twenty  places 
In  the  interior  of  China  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Heuter's  ser¬ 
vice. 


Under  the  "concluding  remerke"  it  ie  said:  "Once  more.airi 
probably  for  the  last  time  is  the  opportunity  afforded  us  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  course  of  events.  If  advantage  is  not  taken  now.Englond, 
Africa  and  Japan  will  obtain  such  a  lead, that  we  may  as  well  give  up 
the  oon5>otltion-  So  call  attention  to  the  serlonsnsss  of  the^situa- 
tion,and  to  the  heavy  dangers,  iidiich  the  situation  offers  for  Germany 
ie  the  object  of  this  panghlet.  To  work  with  small  and  Insufficient 
means  Is  valueless  and  naans  only  waste  of  time,  strength  and  tajuey. 

We  must, it  is  very  plain,have  the  choice  of  only  two  alternatives, 
either  to  look  at  t.-ie  Cliinese  market  as  a  post  position, where  Gemany, 
like  to  a  state  of  second  rank,  can  carry  on  a  limited  trade  through 
the  modlum  of  the  English  language,  or  else  we  must  put  forth  our 
strength  to  the  utmost,  maintain  a  "School  and  propaganda  polltlk'* 
on  a  largo  socle, and  so  safeguard  for  ourselves  a  nart  in  China's 
economic  development  in  keeping  with  out  Importance  and  the  demands  of 
our  own  future." 


Geiman  Assooiation 

C.  Michelan  Rud.  Mahnfeld 
Chaii-man  Secretary. 

Shanghai .April  1913. 
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Note  of  the  Secretary* 

r  1-  >.  injJortance  of  the  above  recommendations  of  the 

^tT^imtr^  Association  of  Shansi,  worlclng  in  co-operation 

in  OUna.aM  with  the 

^r^Ciina  Institute,  the  formation  of  which  was  announced  in  the 
north  China  Daily  News  for  March  3rd.  will  be  readily 

m  ■  T.  tJ's  latter  institute  was  stated  in  the 

o  ^  soieutitfic  and  technical 

t^  nmf  tb  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Chlna.and 

to  prmote  the  economic  relations  of  Oiina  and  Germany.  These  aims 

‘>y  ^^®  ®stabllshm6nt  ^^intalnanoe^ 
technical  and  medlcal.and  also  Sino- 
supplying  German  teachers  to  Chinese  schools  by  the 
assistance  of  Chinese  students 


Interest,  ir  Obt  ^l"®  Gorman  merchants  to  further  German 

^  fb’  course,  a  perfect  legitimate  one.  and  one 
^^®  Unsighted  way  in  irtilch  they  are  facing  their 
vnn'^v^’  information  regarding  this  memorandum  i^sent 

need^Hou^se  '  BducaUou!  Z 

f®=^^®'‘  that  we  are  an  Int9rra,tior.al  Conclttee, 

^  Missions  are  an  Important  and  an  Influential  part 

thev  do  nnt^'^'^^t'’'^'  exception  of  the  Weimar  Hissio^ 

had  a  part  in  di-awlng  up  the  above  memo- 


.  Itarlng  the  past  months  the  Ostaslatlache  Llovd  the 

leading  Go^  paper  in  the  Far  East,  has  devoted  a  good  i^lot 
s^e  to  the  subject  of  "merchant  and  Missionary."  ^11  of  the  arti 

defend'trmk^^  ^  -sissionarles  strongly 

.  1  ^  American  misaionaries  from  the  charge  of  being 

^  ®°'^noial  motives.  One  can  Sadlly  u^er- 

celicate  position.and  there  is  need  of  the  hearty  sympa- 

wXelfct?^  ’^'^®  Committee  that  th^T^ 

wise^  guided.  From  Germany  word  comes  that  a  conference  will  proba- 

misBionarir  lecd.ers  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel . 


Private  and  Confidential. 


*;ete/vrrft  0 

m  1  , 

I 


Extracts  from  a  Letter  from  John  Ji,.  Mott  regarding 
His  Experiences  in  China. 


Tokyo,  Japax, 

April  pt/i,  1913. 

“  I  know  you  will  wish  to  have  as  soon  as  possible  at  least  a  brief  and  unofficial  letter 
regarding  the  Conferences  recently  conducted  in  China  in  the  name  of  the  Continuation 
Committee.  The  country  was  divided  into  six  areas  and  sectional  confe.'e.aces  were  held  in 
Canton,  Shanghai,  Tsinanfu,  Teking,  Hankow,  and  Mukden  respectively.  Of  the  twenty-two 
provinces  of  China  all  but  the  distant  provinces,  Kansu  and  Kweichow,  were  represented 
at  one  or  more  gatherings,  oven  Szechuan,  the  westernmost  province,  having  delegates  at  three. 
The  aim  was  to  hold  down  the  attendance  to  fifty,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  admit 
seventy-five  in  order  to  ensure  the  representation  of  all  impoitant  interests.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  delegates  were  Chinese,  a  larger  proportion  than  characterized  the  Indian 
representation  in  India.  Of  the  seventy  or  more  missionary  societies  at  work  in  China  all 
of  importance  sent  delegates.  This  included  the  various  Lutheran  bodies  of  Germany, 
of  the  four  Scandinavian  countries,  and  of  America  ;  the  different  sections  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  which  had  among  its  delegates  seven  of  the  eight  bishops  who  were  in  China 
at  the  time ;  and  the  many  other  regular  societies  of  Europe  and  America.  In  alt  the 
conferences  the  discussions  were  interpreted  into  Chinese.  Each  conference  decided  foi  itself 
whether  or  not  to  have  findings.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  determined  to  have  them.  No 
conference  knew'  the  findings  of  the  preceding  conferences.  This  made,  the  striking  unanimity 
of  their  conclusions  and  recommendations  on  certain  subjects  all  the  more  significant  and 
valuable,  and  made  the  differences  on  other  points  equally  suggestive  and  useful. 

“The  tour  in  China  culminated  in  the  National  Conference.  Ihis  was  held  at  Shanghai 
in  the  famous  Martyrs’  Memorial  Hall,  first  used'  for  the  sessions  of  the  Centenaiy 
Missionary  Conference  of. 1907.  The  delegates  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  double 
the  number  who  attended  the'  National  Conference  in  India,  and  even  then  it  was  difficult 
to  include  all  the  loaders  -whose  presence  was  deemed  essential.  As  in  the  case  of  India 
the  personnel  was  truly  notable  and  will  command  confidence  in  the  decisions  reached. 
Among  the  delegates  were  many  of.  the  missionaries  of  China  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Centenary  and  Edinburgh  Conferences.  I  was  told  that  the  forty  Chinese  delegates 
constituted  by  far  the  most  able  company  of  Chinese  Christian  leaders  ever  assembled.  The 
Conference  was  fortunate  in  having  present  Dr.  Ilaigh  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 


Mr.  liardsley  and  Mr.  Baylis  uf  the  Churcl,  Missionary  Society,  and  Dr.  Franklin  of  the 

CoZittL  Society  the  first  two  being  members  of  the  Continuation 

Comm.ttce.  The  Conference  was  duadcM  into  ten  committees.  An  entire  day  at  the 
be^mmng  and  many  subsequent  hours  were  devoted  to  thorough  committee  work  each 

conf^.,u,ccs  of  Cluna,  and  also  consulting  carefully  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Centenary  Cm, ference  of  ,907,  the  reports  of  the  Commissions  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference 
and  the  hmdings  of  the  Xational  Conference  held  in  India  in  January. 

C],ines''n'"c“"r^"  T  between  the 

.  inese  Chustian  Churches  and  certain  of  the  important  missions  teas  impendimr  The 

unese  veic  received  into  these  conferences  on  an  equality  with  the  missionaries  both  in  the 
gumral  dehbeiations  and  in  all  the  committee  work;  their  full  worth  was  recognized  by 
a.ssignmg  them  to  positions  of  leadership,  such  as  the  chairmanship  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
mittees;  the  fullest  opportunity  was  afforded  them  to  express  their  point  of  slew  and 
coiiMcbons  on  all  subjects,  including  even  the  training  of  missionaries  ;  absolutely  nothing  nas 
done  apart  from  them  ;  they  were  given  their  place  in  the  new  Committee  appointed  to 
car.y  out  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference;  and  as  a  result  of  all  this  the  iiossibilty  of 
such  a  crisis  seems  happily  to  have  been  averted.  This  is  most  important,  for  if  ever  the 
Chinese  Church  needed  to  be  closely  related  to  the  organized  forces  of  liistoric  and  vital 

iristiamty  throughout  Christendom,  it  is  during  its  present  stage  of  development. 

In  a  wonderful  and  effective  way  this  Nadonal  Conference  blended  the  streams  of 
e.xperience.  idc.-i,s  and  influence  of  the  Centenary  Conference  and  the  Edinburgh  Conference 
an  also  bi  ought  to  bear,  as  it  were,  the  superinduced  current  of  present-day  thinking  and 
discussion  on  the  same  problems.  The  findings  of  the  Conference  register  the  best  thought 
and  outlook  of  many  of  the  most  discerning  Christian  leaders  in  China  in  this  critical  and 
eien  fill  time  It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  value  this  should  be  to  the  entire  Church 
of  Clirist  in  the  West  at  a  time  when  so  vast  and  imperative  demands  are  being  made 
upon  he-  for  co-opemtion.  Moreover,  the  Conference  inaugurated  lines  of  inve.stigation  and 
pioccsses  of  .study  of  mission  problems  which,  if  pre.ssed  with  patience  and  care,  will  help 
greatly  in  evolving  a  science  of  missions  and  in  promoting  missionary  efficiency.  In  other 
words,  tins  Conference,  like  its  prototype,  Edinburgh,  can  best  be  interjweted  not  as  an  end 
but  as  a  beginning.  In  diffe:e;it  departments  of  missionary  activity  the  Conference 
afforded  grat.fyii|^g  evidences  of  the  development  of  a  truly  adequate  missionary  poliev 
I  lls  was  po,ssibly  most  noticeable  in  connection  with  Educational  Missions  and  the 
Chinese  Church.  With  reference  to  Mc-dical  Missions  also,  the  findings,  bascxl  largely 
on  the  report  of  the  National  Medical  Missionary  Conference  at  Peking  which  was 
aitie.ssed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Continuation  Committee,  afforded  similar  grounds 
o  encouragement.  Wflnie  one  finds  not  a  few  indications  in  China  of  ably  conceived 
and  conscientiously  followed  missionary  policy  on  the  part  of  individual  workers  and 
individual  missions,  there  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  this  as  in  other  fields  of  Asia,  and 
foi  that  matter  1.1  W  cste.-n  lands,  truly  comprehensive  mis.sinnary  policy  in  the  sense  of 
plans  entered  into  intelligently  and  adhered  to  loyally  by  all  the  Chri,stian  bodi«  at  work 
in  the  field. 


“It  would  require  a  long  letter  oven  to  catalogue  the  definite  schemes  of  co-operation 
■which  were  considered  and  recommended  by  the  National  and  sectional  conferences.  In 
this  matter  of  closer  coordination  and  unification  of  the  forces  China  bids  fair  to  lead  the 
world.  The  Conference  after  careful  consideration  decided  to  create  what  is  called  the  China 
Continuation  Committee.  This  is  composed  of  fifty-one  missionaries  and  Chinese  leaders  with 
an  Executive  of  fifteen.  The  whole  Committee  plan  to  spend  a  week  together  each  year  and 
the  Executive  to  hold  annually  at  least  three  meetings.  The  Chairman  is  Bishop  Roots  of 
Hankow,  the  Vice-Chairn->an  is  the  Hon.  Chang  Po-ling,  possibly  the  most  infiuential 
Chinese  Christian,  and  the  lloiiorary  Secretary  is  l\'Ir.  Bondficld  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  who  did  so  much  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Centenary  Conference.  Tw'o 
ICxecutive  Secretaries  have  been  called  to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  service  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee, — Mr.  I.obcnstinc,  who  is  well  qualified  by  years  of  efficient  work  in  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  and  as  Secretary  in  Famine  Relief  acth'ities,  and  l\Tr.  Cheng  Ching-yi  of  the  London 
Mission,  remembered  by  all  Edinburgh  delegates  for  his  remarkable  seven-minute  speech  and 
as  the  one  there  appointed  to  represent  China  on  the  Continuation  Committee.  I  am  glad  to 
add  that  both  of  these  men  have  accepted  their  appointment.  The  Committee  as  a  whole  is 
one  of  the  ablest  related  to  the  missionary  enterprise  in  any  field.  They  are  taking  up  their 
work  seriously.  Wherever  I  went  in  China  I  found  missionaries  and  Chinese  workers  eager 
for  the  wise  leadership  \vhich  such  a  representative  and  trustworthy  commitce  can  afford.  They 
assured  me  they  wanted  no  more  conferences  which  w’’ould  result  simply  in  talk  and  resolu¬ 
tions.  These  same  persons  expressed  the  greatest  'satisfaction  at  the  end  of  the  National 
Conference  because  it  did  result  in  something  constructive  and  tangible  and  does  afford 
promise  of  giving  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference.”  ‘ 


'■  It  has  occurretl  to  me  that  you  would  like  to  have  a  word  about  my  recent  visit  to 
I\Iukdcn.  At  the  request  of  the  Scottish,  Irish  and  Danish  missionaries  who  attended  the 
conference  held  in  Peking,  I  decided  on  short  notice  to  conduct  a  similar  confei'ence  in  Mukden 
for  the  three  Manchuria  provinces.  It  was  attended  by  a  large  majority  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  three  Protestant  missions  working  in  this  large  and  important  area,  and  also  by  the  leading 
Chinese  Christian  w'orkers.  It  was  highly  successful,  considering  its  necessary  brevity.  The 
evangelistic  meetings  which  I  had  there  with  the  government  students  were  remarkable.  The 
Governor  of  Manchuria  assumed  responsibility  for  the  working  up  of  the  attendance  and  for  the 
providing  of  a  suitable  place  for  the  meetings.  lie  had  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  vast 
pavilion  which  was  crowded  to  the  limit  with  fully  5000  government  students  and  teachers  on  the 
first  day.  The  following  day  the  meeting  was  confined  to  a  selected  company  of  students,  but  it 
was  a  meeting  of  even  greater  power.  In  all  there  were  more  than  700  enquirers,  of  whom  412 
definitely  accepted  Jesus  Christ  is  their  personal  Saviour  and  Lord  The  number  of  enquirers 
might  have  been  easily  doubled  or  trebled  had  wc  felt  it  was  wise  to  do  so  w-ith  the  very  limited 
number  of  worke.'s  available  to  guide  them.  As  it  is,  the  problem  w'ill  be  to  conserve  the  results 
already  secured.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  sat  on  the  platform  during  all  the  meetings, 
including  the  after-meetings,  and  although  not  a  Christian  man,  exhorted  the  enquirers  and  those 
who  decided  for  Christ  to  adhere  to  their  purpose  at  all  costs.  Before  I  left  the  city,  he  promised 
that  we  might  hold  Bible  classes  in  any  or  all  of  the  government  schools  and  colleges.  All  of 
the  enquirers  pledged  themselves  to  attend  such  classes  until  the  time  of  the  summer  vacation.” 
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,/  GUIDE  POSTS  TO  CHINA 


by  Warner  M.  Van  Norden 


“  .  .  .  Xtrvr  liinint  biH  hiu-k, 
hill  Hiiiivbi-il  ll|■l■l|nf•|'lll•u•lll■ll; 

\rnT  iliiiihinl  cIoiiiIm  iritulil  hrriik  ; 

.Vrirr  ilrruiHiil,  thiiiiijhl  riijlil  wnr 
[irorulril 

Wroiii/  Would  Inuiiipk: 

Ilrld  Hr  fitll  to  riur,  air  hiijHi-d  to 

\Jujlit  harder; 

Slri'ii  III  tritkr  ...” 

Kui>wxin<o 

Since  niy  Wells  interview  njipi'aied  in  Ani- 
'i  ie4tn  iiewspajH'VS,  I  linve  been  usked  to  aiii* 
l»lify  tlie  pni’affrapli  aetliii^  fortli  the  first  of 
■  he  four  [)re.s(Mit-(tay  forces  in  China;  the  pa- 
aonipli  reads  as  follows: 

Present  Day  Forces  in  China. 

"  To-day  there  are  great  foreign  orccs  at 
V'ork  in  China,  each  of  them  in  its  own  way 
great  influence  on  her  development.  I 
pee  them  in  order  of  efficiency  in  organization: 

"  The  small,  but  brainy,  coterie  of  Britishers, 
IvAo,  u'/7  the  aid  of  certain  British  Govern- 
|atv»/  representatives,  is  H't;rArfn^  to  nullify  the 
Popular  anti-opium  movement,  and  to  again  firmly 
their  nefarious  traffic.  In  point  of 
w:bility  display  ed  in  their  tactics,  and  money  in- 
yutved  in  the  outcome,  no  project  in  China  is 
ii'or///y  to  be  compared  with  it.  ” 


The  Chinese  Demand  Relief  From 
England. 

In  this  pitiable  sitnalioii,  lliis  remarkable 
people  rose  in  its  determination  to  throw  olT, 
once  for  all.  the  curse  which  had  Iwen  forced 
on  them  between  the  years  I840-1M42.  Sev¬ 
eral  memorials  were  smil  to  the  liirone,  and. 
on  .January  ^fitli,  lbl)7,  the  \Vai-Wn-l*u  (fo- 
reifjn  oIJice)  in  response  to  an  imperial  edict, 
sent  proposals  to  the  Urilish  (JoverniiK'nl . 
asl<in;>;  that  the  latter  should  allow  a  yearly 
reduction  of  it) 'Vo  in  llie  niimlier  of  che.sts  of 
India  opinni  to  be  iinporti-d  and  that  if  this 
be  jiranti-d,  China  would  ajrn'e  to  reiliice  the 
native  eiiltivation  of  the  poppy  in  like  propor¬ 
tion.  'I'he  proposal  was  thii.s  wordial,  because 
the  Itrilish  tlovernment  has  always  pii'tended 
that  it  was  .anxious  to  hel|)  tlie  situation,  and 
China  no\\  wanli-d  to  assist  Britain  to  ■'*  save 
her  face.” 

British  Colonies  Had  Already  Pro¬ 
hibited  Indian  Opium. 

So  yieat  was  tin'  |)ressure  bronj^ht  to  bear 
by  the  Am<‘ric-an  ami  En<,di.sh  anti-opium  so¬ 
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Some  Opium  Data. 

Umpleasant  as  the  subject  is,  I  agree  that 
it  is  high  time  that  those  who  have  for  years 
borne  this  matter  cm  their  hearts,  should  be 
given  the  facts,  especially  as  to-day’s  news  brings 
word  of  the  financial  crisis  of  the.  opium  mer¬ 
chants,  due  to  the  persistant  refusal  of  the 
Chinese  to  ronsume  all  the  opium  which  un¬ 
der  treaty  they  are  compelled  to  admit  at  the 
ports.  The  New  York  Herald  states  that  there 
is  at  present  50,000,000  dollars  stock  of  opium 
unsaleable  in  dealers  haiids. 

The  data  collected  during  my  two  years  in 
China,  regarding  tlie  opium  trade  with  China, 
opium  smok  ng,  and  the  oj>iam  reform  mov¬ 
ement  among  the  Chinese  are  volutniuous,  I 
therefore  select  such  facts  us  seem  of  greatest 
moment,  omitting  nmcli  which  might  prove 
interesting,  and  picturesque. 

Conditions  in  1906. 

By  IflOH  tlu*  t'bijuv  inissionavi4's,  the  Chinese 
ntry,  and  some  of  tlie.  Chinese  ofiicials  at 
Peking,  had  again  lu'cnme  thoroughly  arouseil 
t«»  the  maimer  in  which  China  was  heing  devas¬ 
tated  hy  the  wiile  spread  use  ofo[»iuin.  Men, 
women  and  ^•llildl•en  of  all  elass<-s  were  u«l- 
dieted  to  the  habit..  I ipiiiin  snii-ides  bail  reacli- 
d  the  ajqialling  total  of  .500,000  a  year.  'Die 
cost  of  tlie  drug,  foreign  and  domestic  was 
755,000,000  ilollars  {iMexi«-an)  yearly. 

Second  generatinn  snink(*rs  in  many  cases 
proved  sterile. 

Of  one  linndred  smokers  it  was  estimateil 
that  only  Jive  could  afford  it  without  tlie  cost 
affecting  the  financcR  of  the  family. 

Fifteen  were  able  to  continue  the  necessities 
of  life,  blit  were  compelled  to  forgo  its  luxn- 
ies. 

Forty  resorted  to  the  pawn  slioji,  or  suicide. 

Tn'eiity  became  beggars  and  smoked  tlie 
aslies  wliiidi  they  might  beg  from  the  begin¬ 
ners. 

The  cliildren  of  opium  smokers  were  born 
with  the  ‘yin’  for  the  drug,  wliicli  was  satisfied 
hy  their  parents  blowing  wliiffs  of  the  smoke 
in  their  faces. 

The  Conditions  in  Shansi 

were  bo  desperate  that  the  Viceroy  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding  the  sale 
of  beams  from  dwellings  (men  would  pull 
down  their  houses  and  sell  the  timber  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  money  for  opium). 

Eiglit  years  ago,  in  Sbansi : 

85  of  the  farmers  smoked  opium 
60  ®/o  incrcliants  »  » 

30  */o  »  ofiicials  »  » 


cieties  and  also  by  the  fact  tliiit  t.lreat  Bri¬ 
tain’s  own  colonies  bail  forbidden  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  drug  (New  Zealand  in  1901, 
Australia  in  1904  ami  South  Africa  in  1906), 
that  it  seemed  wise  to  the  pro-opium  forces 
to  enter  into  this  understanding,  especially  as 
they  were  assured  hy  their  agents  on  the  field, 
that  the  Chinese  were  so  addieted  to  the  habit 
that  they  could  never  give  it  up. 

One  year  was  asked  for,  however,  by  the 
British,  before  the  e.tporiinent  was  to  begin. 
This  was  done  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  the 
liope  that  the  Cdiinese  enthusiasm  would  sub¬ 
side,  and,  second,  in  order  lo  ntsh  into  Chinn 
an  extra  16,000  ehests  (31  of  the  yearly 
average  importation).  'Die  Chinese  requested 
that  not  more  than  42,327  cliests  be  taken  for 
the  quantity  to  be  imported  during  the  first 
year  of  the  new  agrcemeul.  This  amount  was 
ba.sed  on  the  total  average  im|M>rt,  as  I’onfained 
in  the  Customs  'I’nide  returns.  But  there. 
onc«'  im>re,  the.  Hrilish  shovved  their  •*  desire 
to  help  China”,  by  Insisting  that  (be.  amount 
slioiiM  Ik-  51, HIM)  ehests,  the  averagi-  of  the 
five  years,  imiuedialely  pieci*eding. 

England’s  Opium  Income  Increased 
By  The  Agreement. 

There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  Brilish 
cry  of  loss  of  imuime  ‘  for  ilie,  sake  of  help¬ 
ing  China  ’ ;  as  soon  as  the  agreement  was 
signed  (lie  price  of  British  opium  was  raised 
to  Rueli  an  extiuit  that  the  opimii  revenue  in 
1910  was  larger  than  in  1907. 

The  agreement  of  1908  was  to  be  tent.ative 
—  a  three  year.s’  trial  —  after  wliioh  the  British 
said  they  would  investigate  into  wliether  China 
had  lived  up  to  her  agreement,  and  then,  if 
agreable  to  both  sides,  she  might  renew  for 
seven  ye^irs  more. 

How  The  Chinese  Lived  Up  To  Their 
Contract. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  wliole  world, 
when  the  three  years  liad  exjiired,  tlie  Cliineso 
had  reduced  (he  ctiltivation  of  tlie.  poppy  by 
over  70  "/u  insU-ad  of  30%*  as  culled  for  by 
terms  of  tlie  agreement,  and  this  was  taken 
from  Sir  Alex.  Ilosie-’s  own  report.  Tills 
reduction  had  entailed  a  tremendous  sacrifice 
to  the  Chinese  farmers,  because  the  opium 
crop  paid  many  times  a.s  much  profit  as  any 
other  could  possibly  do,  and  the  increased 
price  of  opium  made  the  temptation  to  cul¬ 
tivate  all  (he  greater. 

After  much  urging  on  the  part  of  Monsieur 
T  hwing,  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau,  and 
many  fai-slghted  Cliinese,  they  requested  the 


Brilish.  Government  (oloniiinateull  importation 
of  opium,  agreeing  on  (heir  part  to  at  onee  slamp 
(till  all  remaining  cultivation  of  the  native 
poppy.  7/i/s  rei/uest  iron  siippirsHod  by  H,c 
Britinh,  for  fear  of  its  effeet  on  the  Christians 
of  England.  It  had.  however,  such  a  slrong 
efiVet  on  the  importers  that  they  wen*,  for 
once,  (horoughly  scared.  Many  letters  were 
sent  at  this  time  to  (he  King  of  Great  Britain 
hy  the  Chinese  people.  The  following  is  part 
of  one  signed  hy  over  150,000  Chinese  scho¬ 
lars.  ofiicials  and  merchants.  I  give  it  to 
show  the  huinhle,  earnesl  spirit  of  (he  Chinese 
people  in  this  nmlti-r. 

‘‘  We,  the  four  hundred  u  illion  people  of 
China,  carefully  present  this  letter  to  Yonr  Ma- 
Jesfy,  King  of  Great  Britain.  We  perceive  that 
the  opium  has  and  will  contiuuc  to  poison  us 
continually  and  we  know  that  if  we  do  not  cease 
to  use  if,  the  future  of  our  country  will  be  very 
gloomy.  Therefore  wc  make  bold  and  pour  out 
our  heart's  blood  before  Your  Majesty  hoping 
Your  Majesty  will  listen  to  us.  Our  country 
has  already  sujfered  from  the  poison  of  opium 
for  fifty  years.  Some  of  us  have  had  our  re¬ 
putations  destroyed.  The  injury  is  so  great 
that  we  cannot  speak  even  one  part  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  and  when  we  begin  to  think  of  it,  we 
regret  it  and  hate  it.  Now,  our  Government 
being  enthusiastic  in  reorganizing  our  country 
has  determined  to  prepare  a  Constitution  and 
earnestly  prohibit  opium.  Our  Government  pro¬ 
hibits  the  planting  and  smoking  of  it  very  strictly 
and  gives  no  heed  to  any  opposition.  If  anyone, 
even  of  the  first  or  second  rank  official,  tries 
to  violate  the  prohibition  regulations  heavy  pu¬ 
nishment  is  always  given.  But  even  while  this 
strict  prohibition  has  been  issued  and  executed 
for  three  years,  and  our  Govern  en  and  our 
people  are  both  anxious  to  carry  it  out,  the 
poison  cannot  be  entirety  put  down.  We  have 
examined  reasons  and  know  that  even  if  we  pro¬ 
hibit  our  countrymen  from  planting  the  pop  >  , 
that  which  comes  from  obroard  is  still  being 
imported  more  and  mote.  How  can  we  succeed 
when  5,000,000  lbs. comes  annually  from  abroadf 
Some  of  our  people  are  unwilling  to  s  op  their 
planting  for  they  say  that  our  Government  does 
not  stop  the  importation  of  foreign  opium.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years,  our  people  living  in  some 
remote  places  have  began  to  riot  on  account  of 
Ihis  prohibition.  All  the  above  occurrences  have 
been  written  in  the  newspapers  in  and  out  of 
our  country.  We  arc  strongly  affected  by  this 
great  evil.  Can  m'c  endure  to  see  and  suffer  it 
without  doing  all  in  our  power  1  We  therefore 
cry  out  and  exclaim  before  Your  Majesty,  King 
of  Great  Britain,  begging  Your  Majesty  to  pity 
us  and  give  back  our  liberty  to  prohibit  opium. 
Then  we,  the  four  hundred  million  people  of 
China,  can  leave  this  poisonous  flame  and  black 
sea  oj  opium.  We  believe  ii  will  be  the  greatest 
memorial  to  Your  Majesty’s  reign 

y^hUe  the  Immediate  Suppression  of 

opium  in  China  was  being  dis¬ 

cussed 

the  importers  ruslied  as  much  of  the  drug 
into  the  country,  as  possible.  During  the 
Quarter  ending  June  30tli  1910,  the  duty  paid 
on  Opium  was  UK.  TIs.  203,759.82;  whereas 
during  the  same  period  1911,  it  was  741,935.49 
or  three  and  a  half  times  as  much. 

Ill  May  1911,  exasperated  hy  China’s  desire 
to  be  immediately  free,  the  British  minister 
went  before  the  Wai-Wii-Pu,  and  working 
himself  into  a  terrible  rage,  bullied  them  into 
signing  a  continuation  agreement,  which  drags 
the  matter  out  for  seven  years  more,  and  ailds 
a  clause  increasing  the  duty.  | 
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I  For  my  part,  I  hardly  entered  a  village, 
(hroughont  Kwangtung  ami  Kwangsi,  in  wdiich 
the  opium  smokers  did  not  eoine  to  us  hy  the 
scores,  imploring  ns  to  persuade  the  United 
States  to  hell)  in  the  fight  (unlike  reform 
movoinonts  in  other  countries  which  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  good  people  who  are  themselves 
above  the  temptation  t-o  indulge  in  the  evil 
they  strive  to  suppress,  tlio  leswlers  in  the 
tdiinese  anti-opium  movement  are  tlie  smokers 
themselves  who  honestly  desire  to  have  the 
eause  of  their  misery  removed). 

Smuggling. 

Tlie  privilege  to  sell  opium  in  Ilong  Kong 
is  auctioned  to  tlu'  highest  bidder,  who  is 
called  “  The  Opium  Farmer  ”,  the  amount 
wliieh  lie  jiays  each  montli  heing  the  principal 
item  of  income  to  the  Hong  Kong  government. 

I  called  on  the  Fanner,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  member  of  the  Council.  His  private  office 
was  a  veintable  den.  Five  prominent  Chinese 
were  smoking  opium  on  divans.  One  was  so 
far  gone  that  he  was  smrrely  conscious.  The 
Farmer  is  a  bright,  active  Chinese,  short, 
with  a  round  face  and  sparkling  eyes.  He 
told  me  that  smuggling  was  being  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent  through  Hong  Kong  Macao 
and  Kwang  Chow  Wan  (the  new  French  port). 

I  asked  whether  he  thouglit  that  the  Britisli 
government  knew  (liat  smuggling  was  going 
on;  he  replied  that  lie  liad  not  a  doubt  of  it : 
lie  then  showed  me  a  clipping  from  The  Daily 
Mail,  of  London,  dated  July  Iltli,  which 
Stated  that  the  smuggling  of  India  opium  into 
Cliina  in  contravention  to  the  treaty  has  been 
organized  on  a  large  scale  and  that  the  “  legal  ” 
dealers  at  Hong  Kong  were  very  much  wor¬ 
ried  about  it.  At  Amoy  and  Swatow  smugg¬ 
ling  is  at  present  conducted  on  such  a  large 
scale  by  British  and  Japanese  naturalized  Chi¬ 
nese,  that  the  consuls  have  ngrec-d  together 
not  to  publish  any  statistics  regarding  the 
smuggling  of  opium. 

The  following  letter  is  extremely  sus¬ 
picious. 

It  was  sent  to  agents  in  Nortli  Cliina.  I 
omit  names  of  addressee  and  sender. 

London,  14  Aug.  1911. 

J>ear  Sir; 

Some  clients  of  ours  wish  to  send 
.some  small  shipments  of  opium  to  your  port. 
Shipments  consist  of  small  packages  weighing 
about  10  Ihs.  each.  Will  you  kindly  inform 
us  wliether  you  are  aide  to  import  this  drug 
or  what  restrictions  there  are  concerning  im¬ 
portation  of  same. 

Yours  Truly. 
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Popular  Feeling  in  China. 

At  present  both  sides  seem  to  be  alive  to 
the  situation ;  everyone  at  last  realizes  just 
where  the  British  Government  stands,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  both  importers  and  the  Chinese.  The 
port  newspapers  arc  full  of  anonymous  let¬ 
ters,  abusing  the  Americans  for  siding  with 
the  Cliinese,  and  it  is  said  that  the  opium 
interests  have  bought  several  journals  in  order 
to  carry  on  a  pni-opiiim  campaign  of  educ¬ 
ation. 

Effect  of  Britain’s  Policy  on  Chis- 

tian  Missions. 

J.  Hudson  Taylor,  the  great  Britisli  Mis¬ 
sionary,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

“  I  have  never  been  in  a  province  in  which 
the  question  of  the  action  of  the  BritisliGo-  I 
vernment  with  regard  to  the  opium  lias  not 
been  brought  up  as  an  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  beneficial  results  of  Christianity, 
and  I  have  traveled  extensively  in  China.  ” 


This  letter  is  from  a  very  large  firm  of 
shippers,  In  London,  who  would  hardly  need 
to  wait  three  months  for  the  opinion  of  a 
small  dealer  in  China  in  regard  to  the  laws 
regarding  the  importation  of  opium  into  China. 
Their  attorney  could  answer  the  question  in 
thirty  minutes. 

Ten  2><mnd8!  That  suggests  parcels-post,  the 
limit  being  eleven  pounds,  and,  again,  it 
would  come  tlirough  the  British  P.  0. 

The  British  have  the  Chinese  Customs  in 
their  hands. 

The  British  Government  Abets  this 

illegal  traffic. 

Under  the  new  agreement  all  opium  chests 
soil!  for  the  China  trade  must  be  numbered 
and  a  certificate  issued  to  accompany  each. 
This  is  known  as  “certified  opium  ”  and  is 
sold  by  the.  Britisli-India  Government  for 
6,000  Rupees  a  chest  or  dollars  4,400  Mex¬ 
ican,  to-day’s  price. 
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I'lio  iincoftilu'd  opium,  not  supposcil  (o  in* 
8ont  to  I'liina,  but  packod  tor  tho  lOKtoftlio 
worlil,  18  sold  ivt  11,100  rupees  a  eliost,  or 
2,300  dollars  Mex.  The  only  diflferonee  being  ^ 
tliat  the  former  chests  are  sealed  and  num¬ 
bered.  The  contents  are  exactly  tlie  same. 
So  that  the  lirma  which  are  engaged  in  the 
smuggling  save  not  only  the  duty  which  is 
fixed  at  350  taels  per  chest  (regardless  of  the 
market  price)  or  say,  500  dollars  Mox.  but 
also  2,100  dollars  Mox.  the  difference  in  the 
cost  price.  In  all,  tho  smugglers  clear  2,000 
dollars  more  profit  per  chest  than  do  those 
dealers  engaged  in  legitimate  trade. 

Sharp  Shooters  Protect  the  Smug- 
glers. 

This  smuggled  opium  is  landed  ahmg  the 
monutninons  coast  of  Kvvantung,  Avliere  men 
in  the  employ  of  the  large  smuggling  firms, 
have  theij^  sharp-shooters  ready  to  cover  the 
carry-coolies  until  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  customs  officials,  wdiich  might  attempt 
to  interrupt  the  operation.  Other  lots  are 
brought  in  thi'ough  Hong  Kong,  in  small  pack¬ 
ages,  by  emigrants. 

Open  Violations  of  the  Agreement. 

In  addition  to  the  smuggling  there  have 
been  one  or  two  open  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  opium  importers  to  violate  the  agreement. 
Five  days  after  the  paper  Avas  signed  last 
year,  18,000  chests,  from  bond  in  Shaugbai, 
were  sold.  This  the  merchants  insisted  must 
be  taken  in  addition  to  the  30,600  chests  al- 
Icwed  by  the  agreement,  making  4S,600  chests, 
or  within  2,400  chests  as  much  as  the  average 
importation  for  five  years  prior  to  the  first 
agreement  in  190H,  In  this  little  extra  “  Help¬ 
fulness  ”  the  British  Governimuit  at  first  back- 
e<l  up  the  merchants,  insisting  that  China 
must  hny  this  extra  quantity,  but  finally  tliej'^ 
promised  some  readjustment  hater  on. 

18,000  chests  of  opium,  by  the  way,  provides 
a  minimum  of  1,728,000,000  smokes.  By  way 
of  comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  Japan 
c«ui8umo8  9  chests  ot  opium  a  year! 


Anti-Opium  Societies  in  Fukien  Pro¬ 
vince. 

The  present  viceroy  of  Fukien  Province, 
Lung  Chi  Clu)w,  has  taken  most  intelligent 
measures  for  the  stamping  out  of  the  con¬ 
sumption.  Ihue  are  some  of  his  edicts  du¬ 
ring  the  past  four  years.  What  state  govern¬ 
ment  at  home  would  ever  take  such  strong 
measures  against  an  evil  habit  7 

1.  To  close  all  opium  deus  within  six 
Mionths. 

2.  Call  to  the  smokers  to  come  to  the  cures, 
explaining  how  the  cures  are  conducted. 

3.  Sheps  which  s(‘ll  prepared  opium,  in¬ 
cluding  the  opium  cure  pills  ”  must  close. 

4.  That  the  shops  selling  prepared  opium 
must  change  their  location  each  six  months 
so  as  to  break  up  the  old  associations  of 
smokers. 

5.  Call  upon  the  better  class  of  smokers 
to  give  up  the  habit  thus  setting  an  example 
for  the  common  people. 

6.  Increasing  the  tax  on  all  the  shops  8<d- 
ling  opium. 

7.  Call  upon  the  anti-opium  societies  to 
enumerate  the  smokers  in  the  province. 

8.  Instructing  all  smokers  to  i*eport  at 
certain  places  to  i*egister  their  names  and 
take  out  a  license,  giving  the  gnaranfeo  of 
some  responsible  person  who  must  accompany 
the  applicant.  No  fee  was  at  first  charged 
for  a  license. 

9.  To  prohibit  temples,  boats  and  clubs 
from  allowing  smoking  on  then  premises. 

10.  Any  one  secretly  conducting  an  opium 
den  or  shop,  to  be  fined  and  his  bouse  con- 
fiscatesd. 

11.  Authorizing  the  sale  of  all  bouses,  thus 
eonfiscufed,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  support  of 
tlie  refuges. 

12.  Tho  police  to  arrest  and  punish  any 
chair  coolie  apprehended  smoking  opium. 

13.  Absolute  prohibition  of  the  cultivation 
of  tlie  poppy  throughout  the  province. 

14.  To  confiscate  the  land  of  any  farmer 
planting  poppy. 
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Chinese  Forbearance. 

Tlie  Chinese  show  the  same  forbeai'ance 
with  the  offenders  in  these  cases  as  they  did 
in  the  olden  days;  as  Mr  Twing  and  I  entered 
the  harliour  of  Kwang-chow-wan,  one  morning 
la.st  year,  during  the  revolution  ;  we  descried 
on  the  beacli  an  enormous  pile  of  opium  chests. 
About  the  dock  was  congregated  the  entire 
population  of  lliis  little  French  blnmler;  and 
on  our  starboad  lay  at  anchor  a  tiny  gunboat 
flying  the  new  flag  of  the  Keimbjic.  It  seems 
that  on  her  last  voyage  our  steamer  had 
brought  from  Singapore  400,000  dollars  worth 
of  opium,  owned  by  a  group  of  prominent 
British  bankers.  Tliese  boxes  were  intended 
for  the  roadstead,  hoAvever,  then  the  gunboat 
made  its  appearance,  and  held  up  the  tran¬ 
saction,  keeping  her  guns  trained  on  the  boxes 
for  over  a  week  until  our  steamer  retur¬ 
ned,  when  she  was  compelled  to  reship  the 
cargo.  No  seizure,  no  arrests,  not  even  pn- 
blioity- 

British  Rebuked  By  Portugese. 

Foo  Chow  was  the  home  of  Commissioner 
Lin  of  opium  war  fame,  —  one  of  the  grandest 
men  China  has  ever  known,  —  the  man  who 
beginning  in  1839  witli  “  a  tender  and  ear¬ 
nest  warning  to  deter  the  foreigners  (British 
at  Canton)  from  persevering  in  the  illegal 
practices  (smuggling  opium)  whieli  had  aroused 
the  indignation  of  his  celestial  majesty  “en¬ 
ded  by  blockading  the  back  doors  oftheBri- 
ti.sli  merchants’  opium  factories  and  forcing 
the  owners  to  give  up  20,280  cliests  of  opium 
which  he  proceiled  to  desti'oy.  These  chests 
had  a  total  value  of  L.  2.500,000.  Tlie  Bri¬ 
tish,  you  may  remember  fled  to  Macao  where 
the  Portugese  (Tovernment  offered  them  pro¬ 
tection,  so  lomj  as  the  traffic  pursued  by  them 
should  not  he  oi  variance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  It  is  eminently  fitting,  there¬ 
fore,  tliat  Foochow  should  be  the  centre  of 
tlie  new  anti-opi.iin  Avar,  and,  further  that  the 
great  grandson  of  Commissioner  Liu  should 
be  President  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
suppression  of  the  \'ice. 


15.  Proliibiting  the  importation  of  imitation 
opium  (made  of  cows’  sldn  and  opium  ashes). 

16.  That  the  photograph  of  each  smoker 
must  be  aflixed  to  his  license  and  a  duplicate 
kept  by  the  anti-opium  Society  (to  prevent 
transferring  lincenses). 

17.  Door  to  door  inspection  for  opium 
smokers,  If  any  found  Avithoni  licenses,  to 
be  fined  30  dollars, 

18.  Forbidding  the  rolling  up  of  opium  in 
bamboo  leaf,  by  the  shops,  so  that  it  miglit 
be  put  in  the  pocket.  The  purebaser  must 
cari’y  the  paste  liome  in  his  hard. 

19.  Elders  of  eacli  tOAvn  called  upon  assert 
that  there  were  no  unlicensed  smokers  in  their 
village,  thus  bolding  them  responsible  for  in¬ 
fringements. 

20.  Opium  smokers  must  change  their  li¬ 
censes  every  three  months,  each  time  new 
conditions  to  he  imposed. 

21.  No  one  shall  sit  in  the  same  room  with 
a  man  when  he  is  smoking.  If  one  is  disco¬ 
vered  so  doing,  both  shall  be  punished  (Smo¬ 
kers  to  be  cut  off  from  society  while  they  are 
indulging). 

22.  None  but  licensed  smokers  allowed  to 
have  pipes  and  other  parapbernalia  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  Others  must  give  up  theirs  to  the 
Society. 

23.  Changing  all  rules  to  make  them  harder. 

24.  To  stop  all  wholesale  and  retail  shops 
by  end  of  the  9tb  moon,  that  is  in  October 
1911, 

25.  Tax  each  smokers  2  dollars,  a  month. 

26.  Licensed  smokei's  may  only  buy  at  li¬ 
censed  sliops. 

27.  Prohibiting  entirely  the  importation  of 
native  opium  into  the  province. 

Second  offenders  must,  on  leaving  refuges 
Avear  a  wliite  coat  on  Avliicli  reads  in  large 
characters,  front  and  back  “  Disobeyer  of  the 
Law  forbidding  the  use  of  opium.  Wretehed 
work  ” 

The  Society  publish  a  magazine  and  a  new¬ 
spaper.  It  supports  56  refuges,  six  of  them 
being  iu  FoocIioav  AAuth  a  capacity  of  50  inmates 
each.  The  treatment  lasts  from  two  to  three 
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weeks,  J'lie  nu'dioine  contaiim  no  opium. 
Some  of  llu'se  refuges  art'  oiitiridy  free.  At 
others  the  patients  [lay  for  tlieir  hoard  and 
tlie  medicines. 

There  are  nine  Vigilance  Committees  in 
Foochow  alone  to  inspect  for  illegal  selling 
or  smoking, 

In  Fukien  Province  in  1906  there  were 
260,000  smokers. 

In  Fukien  Province  to  day  there  are  62,850 
smokers. 

In  Fukien  Province  in  1906  there  wore. 
6,325  shops. 

In  Fukien  Province  to-day  there  are  176 
shops. 

Since  1906  there  have  been  102,800  cases 
of  infringemeuts  dealt  with  in  tho  province. 
All  this  is  accomplished  by  A’^oluntary  contri¬ 
butions  of  time  and  money,  the  only  contri¬ 
bution  by  the  Provincial  Trearury  being  14,400 
dollars  Mex.  t.4)Avard8  the  support  of  the  re¬ 
fuges. 


to  di'iiiand  an  indemnity  for  the  loss<‘s  (bus 
sntrere.d  by  the  foreign  merehanls  in  Fiikien.” 

This  Avas  a  mere  bliifl',  but,  (lie  Viceroy 
refused  to  be  I'riglitened  otf.  He  di'clined  to 
ria'all  liis  edicts. 

British  Minister  demands  that  the  sale 

of  the  drug  be  promoted. 

Again,  the  British  C^miHul  liei'ame  restive 
under  the  persistent  refiisiil  of  tlie  Fnkieii 
people  to  smoke  the  ipiantity  of  opium  he  and 
tho  importers  thonglit  tliey  should.  t)n  July 
15tli,  1911  ho  wrote  the  British  Minister  as 
folloAvs : 

“  I  have  to  request  that  Your  Ex«‘0.11oncy 
kindly  send  telographie  instnicLLoiis  t<i  all  local 
aiithoritioB  that  they  issiie  an  explicit  proclam¬ 
ation  for  the  general  information  of  the  public 
with  a  vieu'  to  promothitj  the  sale  of  this  drug 
and  conforming  to  the  idea  of  annual  diniiii- 
ntion  as  is  stipulated  in  tho  neAV  Agreement." 

The  above  nre  in  violation  of  the  clause  in 
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There  are  3000  salaried  men  emloyed  by 
the  Socieiy  throughout  the  Province,  recei¬ 
ving  from  8  dollars,  to  16  dollars  (Mox.)  a 
moiiLti. 

T'v’ice  a  year  pipe  burnings  are  held  in  the 
public  squares  of  the  various  centers  through¬ 
out  the  province,  the  brass  being  used  for 
tablets  to  commemorate  each  burning. 

boxes  are  [ilaced  at  street  corners  to  receive 
complaints.  Tlie  leading  gentry,  oflicials  and 
mercliaiits  are  all  interested  in  the  inovoiuent. 
Tlii-re  nre  156,000  memhers  of  the  society 
and  206  branch  olfices.  All  this  AAork  lies 
been  accomplished  nmh*r  the  greatest  ditlicnl- 
ties.  The  British  liave  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire  on  the  reformers. 

At  Foochow  some  importers  foiind  tliat  they 
could  not  dispose  of  all  the  opium  which  tliey 
Avere  importing  on  account  of  (he  closing  doors 
of  the  dens  and  the  restriction  placed  on  the 
smokers.  They  attempted  to^sell  500  chests 
direct  to  the  retailers,  Avhieli  is  coTitrary  to 
treaty.  The  Viceroy  resisted  these  attempts 
and  the  British  Consul  reported  the  case  to 
the  British  Minister  at  Peking. 


the  VII  article  reading  “  The  foregoing  stip-’ 
Illations  (in  regard  to  importing)  shall  not 
derogat<“  in  any  manner  from  the  force  of  the 
laws  already  published  or  hereafter  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  suppress 
the  smoking  of  opium  and  to  regulate,  the 
retail  trade  in  the  drug  in  general.” 

Conditions  at  Amoy. 

At  Amoy,  still  in  Fnkien  Province,  avc  find 
an  even  more  diflicnlt  condition  of  affairs. 
The  sub-prefect  (the  liigliest  local  official)  being 
a  weak  man  riTuses  to  punish  offenders  as 
called  upon  by  the  law  to  do,  Tliis  is  (or 
two  reasons.  First,  he  is  open  to  inducements 
fiMiii  tliose  who  can  afford  to  pay;  and,  second, 
he  is  dcsperattdy  afraid  of  the  British  traders. 

British  and  Japanese  Subjects  dis¬ 
regard  the  Chinese  Laws. 

The  moment  tlie  anti-opium  society  inter¬ 
feres  Avitii  an  opium-smoking  employee  of  an 
English  firm  complaint  is  sent  to  tlie  British 
Consul,  Avho,  in  turn,  threatens  the  sub-prefect 
who  calls  off  the  Society.  Thus  if  happens 
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British  Claim  that  the  Opium  Must 
not  only  be  imported  but  also  that 
is  must  be  consumed. 

Here  is  the  Minister’s  reply: 

“  According  to  the  report  submitted  by  tlie 
Consul  (at  FoocIioav),  500  cliests  of  opium 
liavo  been  prevented  from  being  transported 
(into  the  interior).  This  is  evidently  a  case 
of  placing  restrictions  on  the  Avhole-sale  trade. 
Hence  the  Anti-opium  Agreement  becomes 
void,  and  it  is  improbable  that  we  Avill  give 
our  consent  to  the  nolicy  Avhich  China  is  noAV 


than  an  employee  of  a  British  subject  is  con¬ 
sidered  entirely  free  from  all  laAV  anil  is  res¬ 
ponsible  to  no  one  save  bis  employer.  2,500 
of  the  Chinese  of  Amoy  are  from  Formosa  and 
are  subjects  of  Japan.  1000  are  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  from  Hong  Kong, 

These  not  only  smoke  but  smuggle  the 
opium  without  restraint  and  one  named  Wang- 
Clia-KAvei  has  actually  opened  a  rehail  opium 
shop  which  he  runs  contrary  to  laAv,  Avithout 
a  license.  Tliese  cases  are  taken  up  by  the 
Society  but  nothing  can  be  done  Avben  tlie 
foreign  poAver  protects  the  offender  under 


going  to  adopt,  of  stopjiing  tlie  transport  of 


the  exterritoriality  clauses  of  tlieir  respectiAm 


opium  province  by  province.  It  is  necessary  i  treaties, 


On  Satui’day  the  26th  April,  at  5,30  p.  m.  Signorina  Margherita  Berio,  assisted  by  he 
baritone  singer  Signor  Giorgio  Napaitis,  will  mve  a  lecture  on  Greek  Music  and  Musicians. 

The  well  known  ability  of  Signorina  Berio,  who  is  a  pupil  of  Sgambati,  and  the 
exceedingly  well  chosen  programme  should  ensure  a  large  attendance  of  all  those  inte¬ 
rested  in  music.  Little  is  known  of  Greek  music  in  Italy  so  that  the  examples  given 
will  be  new  to  most  people.  Amongst  them  is  the  fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Apollo  disco¬ 
vered  at  Delphi  in  1893  which  will  be  sung  by  Signer  Napaitis.  He  will  also  sing 
some  of  the  folk  songs  and  Signorina  Berio  will  play  National  danses  and  a  Nocturne 
by  Manolis  Kalomiris. 

The  lecture  will  he  giren  at  the 
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Piazza  Nicosia,  35 
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inatltution  it  will  oontrih»to  ^  ®  '*  Chriatitn 

’lew  Chine  iu  v  v  the  foundation  upon  which  the 

the  Chr?2h^L  th«  Christian  oheraoter 

the  Christian  outlook  and  the  Christian  faith  Rnt 

CWna  ^Lre^are^'oth®"^  development  of  the  New 

upon  for  a  ?er:i^uteL*‘'""“'® 

suoh  as'^rferair/ouv^t^r"""  onl^liberal  education 

fa^Int^resJurceforthrcountry  '“‘’‘’chrnrhL^  developing  thr" 
fersnoe  with  President  Hadlev  in  °hi'*R  oon- 

i::lsEiiilii« 

i;iliilillips- 

lU^l’n^kr:  «  P°- 


forelKii  friends  of  China  is  the 

lit  tho  people  apeak  very  many  dialects  through- 

out  the  country.  That  there  are  very  many  dialects  in  China' 
fLeS  f’  dialects  are  in  the  majority  of  oases  to  be 

found  in  three  provinces  and  a  half,  namely,  in  Kwang-tunir 

!ide®oV  th®  southern  half  of  flang-su.  Cxitl 

provinces  and  a  half  all  the  rest  of  China 
excluding  the  dependencies  like  fongolia  and  Thibet,  apeak  Mandar- 
in.  There  are  minor  differences  in  accent  and  irregularitiaa 
the^-n?d°\t^  differently  spoken  in  Pootland^and 

England  or  in  London;  but  still  the  so-called 
.-iandarin  is  understood  in  all  the  rest ’of  China.  HanU^ris 
on  the  border  line  between  the  North  and  the  South  and  its 
language  is  better  understood  than  the  Peking  or  Northern  Mandar¬ 
in.  in  ray  judgment  the  future  national  language  of  Chinf 
will  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  Nanking  Mandarin.  Since 

ev^A  ?rora"ulIcL''w^  3tuden?s  co;ing  trus, 

thia  ?!  ®'"®  "ot  Spoken,  will  goon  learn 

ional  language.  (The  Government,  for  the  above  two 
reasons  umong  others,  has  established  a  National  Higher  Normal 
College  in  Nanking,  with  Dr.  P.  ff.  Kuo  as  the  President.) 


China  ^  educational  institution  in 

China  is  ma ang  a  real  contribution  to  China  in  a  political 
^aoeuae  the  Mission  School,  with  Christianity  as  its 
foundation,  inevitably  teaches  its  students  the  grL?  priLi 

and  Christian  Brotherhood.  Por 
the  last  seven  years  China  has  shown  her  desire  to  maintain 

to''maintain\t°'’'”  and  has  fought  three  bloody  wars 

Among  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans  we  natural 
ly  find  a  large  number  of  Christians;  in  fact  their  influenc! 

such  Christian  institutions  is  directly  making  a  great  con! 
trlbution  to  enable  China  to  maintain  its  demboraoy.  That 

especiaTly%?om  thLlr^^atl^p^^^ir" ’ 
appreciation  of  the  Chinese  people  for  your  generous  support. 


Part  One.— General  Survey. 

I.  Hongkong. 

Mr.  Mohler,  in  a  letter  written  April  24th,  reports  as  follows: — 

“On  the  9th  of  April  we  had  a  meeting  of  all  who  had  entered  the  Bible 
Classes,  following  Mr.  Eddy's  visit,  and  had  finished  the  first  Course,  and  had 
investigated  parts  of  the  four  Gospels,  using  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  basis. 
We  were,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  make  a  definite  decision  one  way  or  another. 
There  were  over  seventy  men  present  on  a  rainy  night,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
these  were  enquirers.  After  a  brief  addre.ss,  tea  was  served,  and  after  tea,  those 
who  meant  business  were  invited  upstairs  to  a  small  class  room.  Over  thirty 
remained,  and  twenty  of  these  made  application  to  the  various  churches  for  baptism, 
as  follows: — 

9  for  London  Missionary  Society  (Congregationalist.) 

3  for  St.  Stephen’s  College,  Church  Missionary  Society  (Anglican.) 

7  for  St.  Paul’s  College,  Church  Missionary  Society  (Anglican.) 

I  for  the  Baptist  Church. 

20,  Total. 

In  addition  to  these — 

3  have  already  been  baptized  in  the  London  Missionary  Society, 

15  (three  teachers  and  twelve  students)  will  be  baptized  at  St.  Paul’s 
College  Chapel  on  Whit  Sunday, 

8  other  St.  Paul’s  boys  are  in  a  class  preparing  for  baptism. 

26  total,  or 

46,  grand  total,  of  which  4  have  been  counted  twice,  making  altogether 
42.  These  are  absolutely  definite  and  there  are  a  number  of  others,  but 
we  have  not  got  definite  information  regarding  them. 
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“To  date,  we  have  failed  to  locate  or  to  get  into  touch  with  about  half  the 
actual  number  who  signed  cards.  Many  have  moved  away  from  the  community, 
owing  to  the  incidence  of  China  New  Year  and  also  the  changes  during  the 
Revolution ;  others  were  here  for  only  a  short  time  on  business ;  still  others  we  were 
unable  to  find  at  all,  though  our  workers  have  gone  repeatedly  to  the  addresses 
given.  The  naming  of  streets  and  the  numbering  of  houses  is  much  more  indefinite 
in  China  than  in  the  West  Our  two  Courses  of  Bible  Study  have  opened  with  a 
six-weeks  outline  on  the  Parables. 

“The  evangelistic  meetings  and  the  follow-up  results  have  been  a  great  thing 
for  the  Association  and  for  Christian  work  in  the  community.  The  members  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  appreciation  and  their 
interest.  1  had  a  call  the  other  day  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  of  St  Paul's  College, 
who  had  attended  a  decision  meeting  two  weeks  ago.  He  expressed  himself  as 
greatly  pleased,  and  had  come  to  get  the  addresses  of  three  men,  not  students,  who 
had  put  their  names  down  as  wishing  to  enter  St,  Paul's  College  Chapel,  and  it  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  comply  with  a  request  of  that  sort. 

"  I  believe  that  if  Mr.  Eddy  comes  again  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years, 
we  must  insist  on  his  coming  when  the  schools  are  in  session.  As  far  as  Hongkong 
is  concerned,  1  believe  that  time  spent  in  the  schools  is  as  important,  if,  indeed,  not 
more  so,  than  time  given  to  the  large  mass  meetings.  Some  of  the  twenty-four 
men  who  signed  cards  from  St.  Paul's  College  did  so  first  at  the  theatre  in  the  mass 
meetings,  but  practically  every  one  of  these  men  whose  parents  permit  them  have 
been  looked  after  personally  by  the  teachers,  and  are  being  baptized.  (Fifteen  of 
them  on  Whit-Sunday.)  I  am  sure  that  we  could  have  had  the  same  result  had  we 
been  able  to  get  into  St.  Stephen's  College.  It  was  closed  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Eddy's 
visit,  as  he  came  during  the  China  New  Year  holiday  period." 

II.  Canton. 

Most  encouraging  reports  have  come  from  Canton.  Mr.  Wu,  the  Chinese 
Secretary  in  charge  of  the  follow-up  work,  has  been  most  faithful  in  sending  in 
regular  reports. 

823  men  signed  enquirers'  cards,  of  these 
436  have  been  definitely  connected  up,  or  53% 

63  have  already  been  baptized,  and 

27  more  have  entered  their  names  as  probationers  preparing  for 
baptism.  Mr.  Wu  says  in  his  letter  that 
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156  of  the  men  are  taking  a  special  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  that 

176  are  studying  in  a  more  ordinary  way,  but  they  hope  to  increase 
their  interest  in  the  study. 

75  addresses  were  either  incorrect  or  insufficient,  again,  the  confusion 
of  Chinese  houses  accounting  for  a  large  number  of  these  indefinite  addresses.  Mr. 
Wu  also  says  that  many  have  since  moved  away  from  the  City.  Undoubtedly,  one 
of  the  results  will  be  the  extension  of  the  effects  of  the  evangelistic  meetings  from 
the  cities  into  the  surrounding  countries.  In  Canton  many  men  have  joined  Bible 
Cla.sses  afterwards,  who  had  not  signed  cards  during  Dr.  Mott’s  visit.  I  his  is  one 
of  the  hopeful  features  commented  on  in  several  cities,  showing  that  more  men  were 
influenced  by  the  meetings  than  those  who  signed  cards  at  the  time.  One  of  the 
problems  of  the  work  is  in  keeping  the  personal  workers  faithful  in  their  duties. 
Mr.  Wu  has  arranged  for  special  meetings  for  the  personal  workers,  and  also  for  the 
foreign  missionaries,  placing  follow-up  plans  before  them  and  securing  their  fuither 
co-operation. 

Mr.  Wu  says,  in  his  naive  style,  "  Some  of  the  personal  workers  are  doing 
well  but  many  are  simply  letting  their  opportunities  pass  away." 

In  one  letter,  he  writes,  “  Three  weeks  ago,  1  invited  some  of  the  best 
enquirers  to  a  tea  party.  Eighteen  of  them  came.  1  told  them  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  whole  body  of  the  enquirers,  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  into  touch 
with  some  of  them  and  to  secure  them  for  enrollment  in  Bible  Study.  Einally  these 
men  formed  a  visiting  society,  each  promised  to  make  friends  with  a  certain  number 
of  the  other  enquirers — go  to  see  them  at  least  once  a  week  and  encourage  them  to 
come  to  study  the  Bible.  They  are  doing  very  well  now.”  By  such  methods  as 
these  the  efforts  of  the  personal  workers  are  being  supplemented.  It  is  most 
encouraging  to  see  the  ingenious  ways  in  which  the  Chinese  secretaries  are  leading 
in  this  follow-up  work.  Mr.  Wu  is  also  planing  for  a  summer  conference  for  the 
enquirers  from  June  27th  to  30th.  Personal  workers  are  asked  to  take  a  number 
of  enquirers  with  them  to  the  Hills  outside  Canton  where  the  Conference  is  to  be 
held. 

III.  Tsinan-ku. 

Mr.  Wang  Yuan-tei  and  Rev.  Samuel  Mills  have  had  first  responsibility  for 
the  follow-up  work  in  Tsinan-Iu.  They  report  as  follows  : 

725  signed  enquirers’  cards,  of  these 

360,  or  about  50  per  cent,  have  been  actually  connected  up,  to  date 
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278,  or  38  per  cent,  have  been  enrolled  in  Bible  Study.  There  are  some 
15  probationers  for  baptism.  They  report  about 
100  indistinct  or  indefinite  addresses,  and 
50  gone  away  from  Tsinan-fu  since  the  meetings. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Mills  writes  as  follows  : 

It  is  all  such  new  work  in  I  sinan-fu  that  we  cannot,  as  yet,  make  very 
definite  estimates  as  to  the  follow-up  results.  As  to  methods,  we  are  teaching 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  have  a  normal  class  led  by  one  of  the  older 
missionaries.  I  have  two  English  classes  which  help  to  get  hold  of  men  during 
the  work  and  line  them  up  for  Sunday  Bible  Classes,  for  all  the  groups  meet 
on  that  day.  As  there  is  yet  no  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  established  in 
1  sman-fu,  we  have  secured  a  common  reading-room  and  social  halls.  Mr.  Wang  and 
I  have  been  visiting  the  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  evening  as 
the  students  are  not  allowed  out  of  the  school  bounds  after  six  p.m.  We  have 
English  and  Chinese  New  Testaments  on  sale,  as  well  as  a  full  stock  of  Young 
Men  s  Christian  Association  publication.s,  which  are  specially  adapted  for  students, 
and  we  have  also  distributed  Dr.  Mott's  and  Mr.  Eddy's  pamphlets  for  enquirers, 
I  must  say  that  the  work  is  very  encouraging,  considering  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  this  city,  conditions  different  in  many  respects  to  those  in  any  other  city 
where  follow-up  work  is  being  done. 

I  here  are  several  reasons  why  we  have  not  secured  greater  numbers  of  the 
enquirers.  To  begin  with,  this  city  was  entirely  new  ground,  for  no  previous  Bible 
Study  work  has  ever  been  attempted  among  the  students  ;  again,  valuable  time  was 
lost  right  after  the  meetings  through  not  having  a  common  meeting  ground  like  the 
\  oung  Men  s  Christian  Association,  and  through  inability  to  get  rented  quarters  as 
a  substitute  ;  and,  thirdly,  Mr.  Wang’s  absence  in  Shanghai  as  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Edinburgh  Continuation  Committee  Conference.  Mr.  Wang  is  admirably 
qualified  to  carry  on  aggressive  work  for  this  class  of  men.  Still  further,  the  spring- 
vacation  came  almost  immediately  afterwards,  and  nearly  all  of  the  students  went 
home.  They  are,  of  course,  most  of  them  back  again  now.  We  need  more  of  the 
class  of  men  who  can  do  acceptable  work  among  students.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  shortage  should  continue  now  that  Christian  leaders  are  being  secured  among 
the  colleges.  We  have  splendid  Christians  in  the  Churches,  but  they  are  inex 
perienced  in  work  for  Government  students.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  from  the 
country,  originally,  and  they  lack  that  polish  and  ease  so  necessary  to  those  who 
would  work  among  that  class. 
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“  So  many  of  the  men  whom  we  meet  in  this  follow-up  work  have  heard  of 
the  Association  and  would  join  it.  If  only  a  regularly  appointed  secretary  were  sent 
here  to  continue  the  follow-up  work  he  would  have  a  great  opportunity.  The  so- 
called  Independent  Chinese  Church  has  received  a  gift  of  over  three  acres  of  land 
for  their  building  and  this  has  been  given  by  the  Government.  If  a  regular 
representative  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  were  here,  we  could  get 
land,  too,  for  the  Governor  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  are  most  friendly  to 
our  work.  We  have  been  unable  to  separate  this  work,  in  the  minds  of  the  students 
and  others,  from  the  Association  work.  That  being  the  case,  and  in  view  of  the 
number  of  men  who  are  anxious  to  join  the  Association,  it  seems  that  it  is  imperative 
that  somebody  be  sent  to  start  things  here  on  a  regularly  organized  basis. 

“  Please  do  not  think  that  in  pointing  out  the  difficulties  I  am  pessimistic  as 
to  the  follow-up  results.  Far  from  that,  I  think  this  city  is  peculiarly  ripe.  The 
numbers  are  coming  in  and  are  attending  Bible  Classes  satisfactorily.  Last  Sunday 
we  had  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  attendance.  .Such  a  thing  as  Bible  Study  for 
Government  students  has  never  been  known  before.” 

IV.  Tientsin. 

So  far,  Tientsin  stands  easily  first  in  the  ripeness  of  the  field  for  student  work, 
in  the  organized  effort  to  reach  the  men,  and  in  the  proportion  of  enquirers  enrolled 
in  Bible  Study,  and  connected  with  the  Churches. 

545  is  the  corrected  number  of  enquirers,  of  these 

497.  or  92  per  cent,  have  been  actually  connected  up  by  the  workers, 

434,  or  8o  per  cent,  are  enrolled  and  studying  in  Bible  Classes  in  the 
Government  schools,  in  the  Association  and  in  the  Churches. 

31  have  already  been  baptized  in  five  different  Churches. 

1  26  are  entered  as  probationers  preparing  for  baptism. 

Mr.  Sung,  one  of  the  Chinese  Secretaries  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Collins 
have  had  first  responsibility  for  the  follow-up  work  in  Tientsin.  On  14th  April,  Mr. 
Collins  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  There  are  approximately  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  men  enrolled  in  the 
voluntary  Bible  Classes  for  students,  and  a  few  others  who  attended  Mr.  Eddy’s 
meetings.  Not  all  of  these  are  among  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  who  signed 
cards,  expressing  their  purpose  to  begin  the  Christian  life,  and  the  five  hundred  and 
forty-five  who  signed  as  enquirers  of  Christianity,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  or  all 
of  them  attended  Mr.  Eddy’s  meetings.  There  is  a  total  of  fifty-one  Bible  Classes 
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for  students,  and  three  other  classes,  making  a  total  of  fifty-four  classes.  It  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  all  these  classes  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  Association. 
Two  normal  classes  for  student  leaders  are  being  conducted  by  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Secretaries.  The  students  in  these  classes  come  from  eighteen 
different  schools,  most  of  which  are  government  institutions.  Another  school  will 
likely  start  a  class  in  a  few  days.” 

On  April  i6th,  Mr.  Collins  sent  further  word.  “The  Pei  Yang  Government 
Medical  School  has  since  my  last  letter  been  added  to  the  list  of  schools  with  Bible 
Classes.  This  makes  the  upper  grade  Government  schools  complete.  There  is 
now  a  Bible  Study  centre  started  in  each  one. 

“  Saturday  evening,  April  12th,  over  300  enquirers  collected  into  the  Church 
on  the  East  Wall  Street  to  see  the  moving  pictures  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  to 
hear  addresses  by  different  speakers.  One  of  the  pastors  gave  a  “  Welcome  into 
the  Churches”  address.  One  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Secretaries 
reported  on  the  Bible  Study  Movement  In  the  City.  The  Nan  Kai  College  Glee  Club 
sang  a  hymn.  Mr.  Hersey,  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  presented  reminder 
cards  containing  Mr.  Eddy’s  picture,  and  the  three-fold  pledge.  Mr.  Chang  Po  ling, 
who  Is  the  leading  educationalist  in  the  North,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  China 
Continuation  Committee,  urged  social  service  work,  and  Mr.  Chen,  another  leadiinr 
educationalist,  and  chairman  of  the  Social  Service  Committee,  stated  the  regulations 
for  a  prize  essay  on  “  The  Best  Way  to  take  up  some  form  of  Social  Service.”  The 
meeting  was  a  great  success,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  .at  least  two  more  before  the 
summer  vacation.  The  Government  Middle  School  is  planning  to  organize  an 
Association  as  soon  as  the  group  now  ready  for  e.xamination  are  baptized. 

V.  Peking. 

The  following  is  the  statistical  report  on  the  follow-up  work  in  Peking.  It 
has  been  done  splendidly  in  spite  of  unlooked-for  handicaps  in  the  almost  complete 
breakdown  of  their  entire  Chinese  and  foreign  staff,  owing  to  overwork.  They  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  immensity  of  their  opportunities  : — 

738  was  the  corrected  number  of  enquirers,  of  these 
428,  or  58  per  cent.,  have  so  far  been  actually  connected  up 
331,  or  45  per  cent.,  have  been  enrolled  in  Bible  Study. 

The  following  is  the  statistical  report  submitted  on  May  13th  by  the  Secretaries 
responsible  for  the  follow-up  work  in  Peking : — 
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STATISTICAL  KETORT  OK  FOLLOW-UT  WORK  IN  PEKING,  MAY  I3TII,  19,3. 
I.  Report  on  those  signing  cards 


Total  number  of  cards  signed 
No.  of  these  who  have  entered  classes 
’>  »>  .1  still  left  in  classes 

„  who  have  entered  classes  in  Missions 

”  "  •'  agreed  to  enter  classes  but 

have  not  come 

,,  are  unwilling  or  cannot  come 
,,  of  whom  there  is  no  personal  report  but 
of  vyhom  there  is  little  hope  of 

getting  more  than  a  few . 

,,  with  insufficient  addresses 

II.  Attendance  and  Enrollment. 


738 

33' 
247 
1 1 

85 

61 


'34 
1 16 


Altcudiince  March  9 
1 1 2 


23  30  April  6 

'7'  '32  174  150 


'3 

'39 


Enrollment  March  9 

i6g 

No.  in  classes  May  11 
No,  left  classes 


30  April  1 3 

385  455 


May  4 
49' 
407 
1 10 


20  27 

'48  171 


1 1 
407 


dotal  No.  who  have  entered  since  start  517 
No.  of  classes  ...  ... 

No.  attending  during  April: _ 

4  times .  53 

2  or  3  times  ...  93 

I  time  ...  ...  125 

No.  of  men  who  attended  during 

•  ...  271 


Report  on  men  and  institutions  represented. 

No.  of  schools  now  represented  in  classes  40 
No.  of  students  class...  ...  ... 

No.  of  military  class . 

No.  of  commercial  class  ... 

No.  of  official  class  ... 


in.  Resume 

No.  of  non-Christians  signing  cards  in  meetings  73S 
No.  who  have  entered  classes  who  did  not  sign...  1S6 

Total  .  ...  ...  ...  924 

No.  in  classes  now  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  407 

No.  of  whom  no  personal  report  has  been  received. 

(Practically  all  of  these  have  been  given 
repeated  opportunity  to  enter).  Includes 
13  outside  city  ...  ...  ...  ..  134 

No.  who  have  been  seen,  expressed  a  desire  to 

attend  but  never  came  to  class  ....  ...  85 

No.  with  insufficient  address  or  name.  Nearly 
every  one  of  these  has  been  sought  by  a 
worker  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  116 

No.  who  have  entered  Mission  classes  ...  ...  ii 

No.  who  have  entered  and  have  left  classes  ...  1 10 

No.  who  have  been  seen  and  do  not  wish  to  come 

or  cannot  enter  classes  ...  ...  ...  6t 

Total  ...  ...  ...  ...  924 


In  submitting  the  above  report  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Chinese  Secretary, 
Mr.  Dwight  W.  Edwards  makes  the  following  comments:  — 

“  I  might  sum  up  the  encouraging  features  of  the  work  by  mentioning  the 
following  points  :  It  is  encouraging  that  we  have  new'  classes  formed  in  nearly  every 
important  school  in  the  City,  whereas,  before  the  meetings,  there  was  but  one  such. 
It  is  introducing  Association  work  with  a  proper  emphasis  on  the  religious  side  so 
that  the  whole  City  knows  on  what  basis  we  are  established.  The  campaign  of  the 
past  winter  has  brought  our  work  very  prominently  before  the  whole  City.  In  short, 
it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  Peking  has  been  stirred  by  Christian  thought  and 
these  meetings,  and  particularly  those  of  Dr.  Mott.  I'his  and  the  statistics  indicate 
what  has  been  done. 

“  Let  me  now  add  a  few  reasons  fur  our  not  having  done  better  up  to  the 
present,  and  a  few  suggestions  of  what  might  be  done  another  time.  First,  there 
was  not  sufficiently  thorough  preparation  for  the  follow-up  work.  This  was  not 
because  such  preparation  had  not  been  urged  upon  us  from  the  National  Office, 
but  because  we  were  so  over-worked  and  under-manned  at  the  time.  I  am  almost 
ready  to  say  that  those  who  have  the  organizing  of  the  follow  up  work  should  be 
those  who  have  not  heavy  responsibility  in  the  preparation  for  the  meetings.  They 
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should  come  fresh  into  the  work  and  have  time  for  the  perfection  of  plans.  I  feel 
that  plans  should  be  so  well  oroanized  that  in  two  weeks  the  number  of  those  who 
signed  cards  should  be  all  seen  ;ind  classes  started.”  (This  has  been  done  in  some 
of  the  recent  campaigns.  W. E.T.)  “It  would  be  well  to  have  a  large  staff  of  writers 
waiting  t')  copy  the  cards  and  have  the  filing  card  system  in  working  order  within  a 
few  days  after  the  meetings.  I'urther,  lectures  should  be  held  within  a  few  days 
after  the  meetings  at  which  classes  should  be  formed  and  started.  We  have  found 
that  lectures,  socials,  etc.,  are  the  most  fruitful  source  of  getting  men  gathered 
together  and  so  facilitating  the  securing  of  their  enrollment. 

“  Second,  the  staff.  This  has  been  our  most  serious  handicap  in  Peking. 
Since  the  meetings,  when  Dr,  Mott  was  here,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  been 
deprived  through  sickness  of  the  help  of  practically  our  entire  Chinese  secretarial 
staff.  Fortunately  the  volunteer  help  has  been  good,  and  has  done  splendid  work. 

1  feel,  however,  that  to  at  all  adequately  man  Peking  for  such  a  campaign  there 
should  be  four  capable  Chinese  giving  their  whole  time  to  looking  up  people,  in 
visitation,  etc.,  besides  the  secretarial  staff  for  supervising.  With  such  a  stafl  the 
work  would  have  infinite  possibilities. 

“  1  hird,  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  Peking  situation  ; 

(a)  The  Peking  spirit,  which  is  quite  willing  to  come  once,  but  is  easily 
distracted  to  other  things. 

(d)  The  size  of  Peking.  It  is  a  city  of  immense  distances,  making  district 
work,  where  there  was  no  centre  to  work  from,  a  necessity. 

(r)  A  very  little  preparation  in  the  way  of  contact  with  the  Government 
Schools  before  the  meetings. 

It  is  largely  virgin  soil.  It  was  a  campaign  to  start  things  rather  than 
one  to  bring  finished  results  out  of  a  long  preparation,  as  in  some  other 
centres. 

((/)  No  place  outside  of  the  mission  compounds  where  large  meetings  could 
be  held.  1  he  new  Association  building  is  not  yet  ready  for  use. 

“  In  brief,  our  method  of  work  has  been  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  visitation  of  all  those  who  signed  cards  during  the  meetings, 

2.  The  appointing  of  one  district  of  the  city  to  the  Theological  Seminary 

and  students.  T.  his  has  not  resulted  very  satisfactorily.  There  has 
been  too  loose  supervision  on  our  part.  There  are  but  few  good  classes 
there  and  the  work  of  visitation  has  not  been  completed. 

3.  I  he  holding  of  lectures,  socials,  and  so  forth,  in  different  sections  of  the 

city,  I  hese  have  always  been  successful. 
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4-  The  dividing  of  those  studying  into  small  classes  meeting  at  places  and 
times  convenient  to  the  students.  I  might  add  that  in  the  West  City 
Mr.  C.  T.  Wang  has  thrown  open  his  office  and  residence  to  this  work, 
which  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance. 

5.  In  some  cases,  the  ajjpointment  of  assistant  leaders.  This  only  in  classes 

where  the  leaders  themselves  did  not  have  time  to  follow  up  the  men. 

6.  The  holding  of  a  normal  class  for  all  leaders,  twice  a  month.  Reports  of 

the  different  classes,  discussion  of  plans  to  be  undertaken,  and  a  few 
minutes  on  the  methods  of  teaching,  have  been  the  features  of  this  class. 
The  meeting  for  dinner  has  been  a  help  in  getting  the  men  out  to  this. 

7.  Office  Organization.  A  complete  filing  system  of  all  of  the  cards  signed 

has  been  kept  and  been  the  basis  of  reports.  Furthermore,  a  record 
book  of  all  those  who  have  entered  classes  has  been  kept  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  report  of  their  progress  has  been  written  thereon.  The 
monthly  reports  on  attendance,  and  personal  work  reports  have  been 
secured  from  all  leaders.  This  office  organization  and  detail  work  has 
kept  two  writers  busy  practically  all  the  time. 

"  1  am  sorry  that  we  have  not  as  yet  definite  report  as  to  the  number  of  those 
who  have  become  probationers  in  churches.  At  present  1  know  of  about  twenty-five 
who  have  taken  this  step,  but  we  have  no  definite  statistics  on  this.  This  is  what 
we  will  emphasize  during  the  next  two  months  in  the  campaign  of  follow-up.” 

VI.  Paoting-fu. 

The  follow-up  statistics  for  Paoting-fu  are  satisfactory.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  organized  staff  for  student,  work  apart  from  the  Missionary  Body 
and  the  teachers  in  the  Government  Schools,  yet,  the  following  substantial  results 
have  been  secured  : — 

293  students  signed  cards  as  enquirers,  of  these  more  than 

250  have  been  actually  connected  up,  or  85  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Paoting-fu  thus  stands  second  to  Tientsin  in  this  regard. 

233,  or  79  per  cent,  have  been  actually  enrolled  in  Bible  -Study,  with 
140  average  attendance. 

5  have  been  baptized,  and 
12  signed  as  probationers. 
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14  Bible  Classes  have  been  started  in  the  Government  Schools.  A 
Class  has  been  organized  in  the  Government  Normal  School,  taught 
by  one  of  the  Government  teachers  from  America.  They  have 
elected  officers  and  committees  and  have  a  regular  membership  of 
thirty-five. 

“The  Missionaries  and  Chinese  Christian  workers  in  Paoting-fu  unitedly  urge 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  to  carry  on 
this  most  hopeful  student  work. 

“A  committee  of  management  for  the  follow-up  work  has  been  formed.  Mr. 
Hu  Cheng-hao,  postal  inspector  of  Paoting-fu,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 
other  members  being  Dr.  Cheng,  head  of  the  Veterinary  College  ;  and  Mr.  Ting  and 
Mr.  Chao  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission. 

“  Pastor  Ting  Li-mei,  the  leader  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  in 
China,  held  meetings  in  Paoting-fu  for  four  days.  They  were  well  attended  and 
added  considerably  to  the  interest  shown  by  the  enquirers. 

“  Most  of  the  Government  teachers  are  to  leave  Paoting-fu  this  spring.  Unless 
some  provision  is  made  it  is  apparent  that  there  will  need  to  be  retrenchment.  The 
schools  at  Paoting-fu  are  near  each  other  and  mostly  outside  the  city.  From  any  school 
to  any  other  is  not  more  than  half  an  hour.  One  Secretary  can,  therefore,  do  more 
work  than  he  could  in  many  other  cities.  The  missionaries  are  most  interested  and 
co-operating  in  the  work,  but  they  are  fully  occupied  with  their  immediate  duties. 
It  is  imperative  that  some  one  be  appointed  soon  for  first  responsibility  for  the 
follow-up  work.  There  is  now  a  Committee  of  nearly  twenty  Government  School 
teachers.  Missionaries  and  leading  Chinese  Christians  in  charge  of  the  work.  They 
are  to  meet  soon  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  to  make  provision  for  the  future.” 

VII .  Wuchang. 

Good  w'ork  has  been  done  here,  although,  again,  in  the  face  of  special  and 
unlooked-for  difficulties. 

235  signed  cards  as  enquirers.  Practically  all  of  these  have  been 
connected  up  as  they  are  easily  accessible  in  the  schools  and 
colleges.  Mr.  Li  and  Mr.  Masterson,  the  two  Association  Secreta¬ 
ries,  have  been  in  charge  of  the  follow-up  work. 

158,  or  63  per  cent,  of  the  enquirers  have  been  enrolled  in  Bible  Study. 

30  candidates  for  baptism  are  recorded. 
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The  Secretaries  report  as  follows  :  “  VVe  have  had  six  meetings  of  the 
Committee  within  the  last  six  weeks  following  Mr.  Eddy's  meetings.  Exceptional 
circumstances  have  prevented  more  vigorous  and  effective  follow-up  work.  The 
City  has  been  disturbed  by  the  plots  of  political  malcontents.  The  student  hostels 
have  been  closed  by  order  of  the  Government,  for  the  present,  and  large  meetings 
prohibited.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  the  students  have  left  the  City.  An 
encouraging  feature  has  been  the  large  number  attending  regularly  for  Bible  Study, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  incessant  rains  during  the  spring,  and  the  threats  of 
the  Revolution  going  on  in  official  circles — below  are  the  methods  of  following  up  the 
enquirers  : — 

1.  Every  name  was  written  in  a  large  book. 

2.  Each  usher  and  visitor  was  provided  with  a  small  book,  and  the  names  of 

those  whom  he  would  visit  were  put  in  that  book. 

3.  A  book  is  kept  which  records  the  results  of  those  visits. 

4.  We  plan  to  have  Pastor  Ting  Li-mei  for  several  days  in  the  Association 

Hall  and  in  the  Schools  and  Churches. 

5.  Each  time  after  Bible  Classes  we  have  some  form  of  .social,  singing, 

moving  pictures,  games,  etc. 

We  have  hopes  that  a  large  number  of  the  enquirers  will  become  candidates 
for  baptism  and  eventually  join  the  Churches.” 


VIII.  Hankow. 

No  regular  series  of  meetings  was  held  in  Hankow.  A  special  meeting  for 
business  men  was  arranged,  however,  addressed  by  Mr.  Eddy,  and  on  the  second 
evening  by  Dr.  Mott.  As  a  result  ninety-seven  men  gave  in  their  names  as 
enquirers.  Of  these,  more  than  fifty  are  attending  regularly  in  Bible  Classes. 
Some  have  already  applied  for  baptism.  Pastor  Ting  Li-mei  is  to  visit  Hankow 
shortly  and  his  visit  will  probably  result  in  still  more  applications  as  probationers 
for  baptism.  Mr.  Hu  and  Mr.  Kelsey,  the  Association  Secretaries,  report  their 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  lack  of  Chinese  workers  in  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Wesleyan  Churches  of  the  type  especially  adapted  for  student  work  and  for 
work  with  the  business  classes.  The  leadership  in  the  follow-up  work  has,  up  to 
the  present,  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Church  Mi.ssion. 
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IX.  Nanking. 

Mr.  Newton  Hayes,  the  Secretary  in  charge,  reports  as  follows  : 

428  is  the  corrected  number  of  enquirers, 

168  already  entered  in  Bible  Classes,  which  is  39  per  cent. 

20  Bible  Classes  have  been  formed,  many  of  them  in  the  Government 
Schools. 

4  have  already  been  baptized,  and  others  are  preparing  for  baptism. 
All  classes  meet  at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at  2  p.m.  on 

Sunday,  after  opening  exercises  the  men  divide  into  classes,  where  they  stay  for 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  immediately  preceding  the  opening  exercises,  there 
is  a  teachers’  normal  class. 

X.  Shanghai. 

61 1  is  the  corrected  number  of  enquirers  enrolled  in  Shanghai.  This 
includes  members  of  the  Association  and  students  in  the  various 
schools  and  colleges. 

424,  or  68  per  cent.,  are  enrolled  in  Bible  study. 

31  have  been  baptized  up  to  the  present  date. 

18  coming  from  the  Association,  and 
13  from  the  Christian  Schools. 

49  others  have  been  accepted  as  probationers  preparing  for  baptism. 
120  at  St.  John’s  University  (American  Church  Mission)  signed  cards  as 
enquirers  as  a  result  of  an  address  by  Mr.  Eddy.  They  have  all 
been  enrolled  in  special  Bible  Classes. 

21  expressed  a  desire  to  follow  Jesus  Christ. 

5  of  these  were  baptized  within  two  weeks  of  the  meeting. 

6  more  were  baptized  on  Whit-Sunday,  and  the  others  are  taking 
special  courses  of  preparation. 

Rev.  Ting  Li-mei  has  been  invited  to  visit  St.  John’s  University  in  connection 
with  the  follow-up  work. 

XI.  Foochow. 

Less  than  two  months  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Eddy  held  his  remarkable 
meetings  for  students  in  Foochow.  Sufficient  time  has,  therefore,  not  been  given 
for  arriving  at  any  complete  estimate  of  permanent  results  in  the  follow-up  work  in 
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this  city.  The  organization  for  following  up  the  enquirers  has  been  most  thoroughly 
executed  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  Foochow  will  show  as  large  a 
proportion  of  permanent  fruitage  at  the  end  of  a  year  as  will  be  found  in  any  city 
visited  in  the  recent  campaign  in  China.  A  telegram  just  received  from  Foochow 
states  that  at  the  end  of  two  months,  of  the 
1,530  enquirers,  already 

562  have  been  enrolled  in  Bible  Study,  or  37  per  cent. 

51  have  been  baptized,  and 

93  more  have  been  accepted  as  probationers  for  baptism.  A  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  of  the  number  baptized  and  accepted  as  probationers 
at  the  end  of  three  months  is  200,  or  13  per  cent. 

Note, — A  later  telegram  reports  55  Baptisms  and  134  Probationers. 


XII.  Tokyo.  (Cmikese  Students.) 

No  report  has  been  received  from  the  meetings  which  were  held  recently  in 
Tokyo,  just  before  the  departure  of  Dr.  Mott  and  Mr.  Eddy  from  Japan.  A  private 
letter,  however,  states  that  of  the 

360  Chinese  students  in  Tokyo  who  signed  their  names  as  enquirers, 

32  have  been  baptized,  and 
16  others  accepted  as  probationers. 

The  ripeness  of  the  field  in  this  Chinese  student  work  in  Tokyo  gives  every 
promise  of  a  large  proportion  of  definite  results  in  this  stragetic  centre. 
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Part  Two.— Some  Estimates  of  the  recent  Evangelistic  Meetings  for 
Government  Students  in  China. 

Some  things  ought  to  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  permanent  value  of  the  recent  evangelistic 
campaign  in  China.  The  series  of  meetings  should  not  be  adversely  criticised 
because  all  of  the  enquirers  do  not  become  actually  connected  with  the  Churches 
The  Committee  in  charge,  after  careful  study,  and  on  the  basis  of  past  experience, 
agreed  before  the  campaign  that  the  movement  would  meet  their  expectations  if 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled  enquirers  became  officially  connected  with  the 
Christian  Churches  as  baptized  or  as  probationers  within  one  year. 

Again,  the  word  “enquirer"  in  its  more  restricted  use  as  an  accepted 
“catechumen"  preparing  for  baptism,  should  not  be  confused  with  its  more  general 
and  proper  use  in  this  connection  as  “investigator.”  This  distinction  has  been  made 
clear  in  the  Chinese.  It  is  the  foreign  word  that  may  have  been  liable  to 
misinterpretation  in  some  minds.  It  was  not  as  “catechumens”  but  as  “investigators" 
that  those  who  signed  cards  promised  to  study  the  teachings  of  Christianity  with  open 
mind  and  honest  heart.  They  made  the  three-fold  pledge,  to  study,  to  pray,  and  to 
follow  if  they  found  Christ  true.  The  meaning  of  the  pledge  should,  therefore,  not 
be  misunderstood,  nor  its  value  over-estimated.  That  it  had  real  value  and 
significance  is  attested  by  the  general  results  already  secured,  and  by  the  fact  that 
within  three  months  of  follow-up  work,  three  cities  have  secured  as  baptized 
or  probationers  more  than  the  expected  twenty  per  cent,  of  enrolled  enquirers.  In 
the  judgment  of  those  well  qualified  to  judge,  the  recent  campaign  has  already 
more  than  met  all  reasonable  expectations. 

One  fact  that  should  constantly  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  a  valuation  of  the 
campaign  is  that  not  all  cities  were  entered  with  the  .same  object  in  view.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  they  should  not  all  be  judged  by  the  same  standards  in 
estimating  their  follow-up  results.  For  instance,  in  the  two  cities  of  Tsinan  and 
Mukden,  the  objective  was  to  cultivate  and  to  open  up  an  entirely  new  student 
field,  rather  than  to  reap  in  a  field  which  had  been  worked.  The  'National 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As.sociations,  to  whom  had  been  entrusted 
the  arrangement  of  the  campaign,  had  hesitated  to  go  into  such  cities  where  no 
work  had  been  carried  on  for  the  students  and  where  no  special  organization  had 
been  created  to  prepare  for  and  follow  up  the  meetings.  As  Dr.  Mott  was  visiting 
these  centres  in  connection  with  the  Edinburgh  Continuation  Committee  Confer- 
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eiices,  It  was  only  ,n  response  to  the  strong  appeal  of  the  missionaries  that  consent 
was  given  to  his  addressing  the  student  body  in  these  cities.  In  a  peculiar  sense, 
nerefore,  the  responsibility  for  the  conservation  of  results  in  these  cities  rests  upon' 
die  missionaries.  The  importance  of  keeping  this  distinclion  of  objective  in  mind 
IS  made  clear  in  studying  the  results.  In  the  two  cities  mentioned  above  there  was  a 
total  of  1,42 1  enquirers  ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  no  baptisms  have  been  reported 
out  of  this  number.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  meetings  in  these  cities  have  been  in 
any  sense  a  failure.  Far  from  it.  The  results  will  come,  though  they  may  be  more 
delayed  and  possibly  in  not  so  great  a  proportion  as  elsewhere.  The  situation  in  both 
cities  IS  very  hopeful.  In  Mukden  over  1 50  students,  mainly  from  Government  Schools 
are  enrolled  m  Bible  Study,  and  in  Tainan,  278  have  been  enrolled  in  fourteen  Bible 
Classes.  The  Mukden  correspondent  for  the  North-China  Daily  News  characterizes 
die  recent  evangelistic  meetings  for  students  in  that  City  as  “  the  most  simiificant 
Christian  movement  m  the  history  of  missions  in  Manchuria.”  Rev  Mr.lviills  of 
1  small,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  follow-up  work,  writes  “  I  must  say  the  work  here 
IS  very  encouraging  considering  the  conditions  which  prevail.”  The  results  while 
slow  ill  coming,  will  certainly  come  if  they  are  properly  conserved.  Just  how  oreat 
they  shall  be  rests  very  largely  with  those  in  charge  of  the  follow-up  work  to  decide. 

In  most  of  the  other  cities  the  objective  has  been  very  clearly  and  definitely 
to  reap.  In  six  of  these  cities,  while  there  are  varying  local  conditions,  the  situation 
IS  enough  alike  in  each  to  justify  making  certain  careful  comparisons,  and  drawino- 
certain  conclusions  as  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  campaign  in  its  follow-up  result.^. 

lese  SIX  cities  are  Canton  and  Hongkong  in  the  South  ;  Foochow  and  Shanohai 
m  the  Centre;  and  Tientsin  and  Peking  in  the  North,  It  should  be  explained 
however,  that  in  Hongkong  the  follow-up  work  has  been  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  the  meetings  were  held  at  China  New  Year,  and  as  a  result  a  iarcre 
proportion  of  the  students  who  signed  cards  left  Hongkong  almost  immedlatedy 
afterwards  to  spend  the  vacation  in  their  homes  in  the  interior  of  f  hina  In  Peking 
the  work  of  con-servation  was  delayed  by  the  almost  complete  breakdown  of  the'ir 
-staff  of  workers,  due  to  the  unexpected  greatness  of  the  opportunity  which  simply 
overwhelmed  an  already  overworked  group.  As  Foochow  was  the  last  city  visited, 
the  time  elapsed  has  been  too  short  for  their  follow-up  work  to  be  fully  oroanized^ 
tiey  having  had  less  than  six  weeks  as  compared  with  nearly  three  months  °n  some' 
ot  er  centres.  Tientsin  was  in  an  exceptionally  favourable  position,  as  its  Govern¬ 
ment  student  field  has  been  well  developed  for  several  years.  Shanghai,  also, 

although  not  so  much  a  Government  student  centre,  has  had  the  advantaae  of  an 

established  central  plant  from  which  to  carry  out  its  follow-up  plans.  Whh  these 
considerations,  a  comparison  of  the  results  in  these  cities  is  fairly  justified. 
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I.  Enquirers  Definitely  Connected  up  After  the  Evangelistic  Meetings. 

Before  the  campaign  was  entered  upon,  it  was  accepted  as  certain  that  for 
good  reasons,  a  substantial  proportion  of  those  who  signed  cards  would  not  be 
actually  connected  up  with  the  ordinary  follow-up  methods  of  work.  This  does  not 
mean  that  such  men  had  necessarily  “gone  back.”  The  pledge  taken  was  to 
investigate  the  teachings  of  Christ,  which  left  men  quite  free  to  study  the  Bible  alone 
at  home  if  they  preferred  that  method  to  studying  in  group  classes.  Only  in  one 
city  did  men  sign  explicitly  promising  to  join  Bible  Classes,  although  they  were 
urged  in  each  city  to  do  so.  In  the  first  official  report  of  the  meetings,  it  was  stated 
that  “  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  shrinkage  in  results.” 
There  lias  been  a  shrinkage,  but  it  has  been  very  much  less  than  was  anticipated. 
Making  a  study  of  the  cities  named  above,  which  for  purposes  of  comparison,  may 


be  called  the  test  cities,  the  following  results  may  be  observed  : — 

p.  No.  who  signed  No.  actually  connected 

cards.  up,  by  visitation,  etc. 

7 

/o 

Tientsin 

.  545 

497 

equals  92 

Shanghai 

6ii 

520 

„  86 

Peking 

.  738 

428 

58 

Canton 

.  823 

(It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  results  are  still 

43b 

in  their  preliminary  stages.) 

..  53 

A  study  of  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  shrinkage  in  three  cities  is  interesting — 


*  . . “fc.- 

Tientsin. 

Peking. 

& 

Canton. 

Insufficient  or  wrong  address 

27 

]  16 

76 

Left  city  or  removed 

14 

1 1 

231 

Unwilling  or  cannot  come 

7 

55 

40 

It  is  necessary  to  have  lived  in  a  Chinese  city  to  appreciate  the  very  great 
difficulty  in  locating  a  given  address.  For  instance,  Mr.  Wang,  in  Tientsin,  gives 
as  his  place  of  residence  “  Behind  the  Chia  family.”  On  investigation  you  find  the 
Chia  family  occupying  a  territory  equal  to  two  or  three  whole  blocks  of  Western  city. 

The  large  number  of  removals  in  Canton  is  explained,  as  in  Hongkong,  by 
the  incidence  of  the  China  New  Year  holidays  when  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  in  South  China  return  for  vacation  to  their  homes  outside  the  City. 

It  is  good  proof  that  the  first  stages  of  the  follow-up  work  have  been 
thoroughly  carried  on  by  the  organized  bodies  of  Christian  workers,  numbering  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  each  centre,  when  in  the  six  centres 
mentioned  above,  the  results  show  that  in  a  period  ranging  from  six  weeks  to  three 
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mo  mbs,  and  ou  of  a  total  of  4,505  who  signed  cards  as  enquirers,  3,0,6  or  67  per 
cent,  have  already  been  connected  op.  by  visitation  or  attendance  at  meetings  specially 
arranged  for  these  groups  of  men.  In  so.ne  of  the  other  cities  visfted  in  the 
campaign,  the  proportion  of  students  connected  up  has  been  still  greater.  This  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Government  Schools  to  each  other  In 
Faot.ng-fu,  for  instance,  out  of  293  men  who  signed  cards  more  than  250  or  8,  ner 
cent,  have  been  thus  connected.  In  no  city  which  has  reported  so  far  has  the 
proportion  definitely  connected  up  to  date  been  less  than  50  per  cent. 

11.  Enquirers  Enrolled  in  and  Attending  Bible  Study  Groups. 

A  still  more  searching  test  of  the  real  value  and  permanency  of  the  follow-uo 
work  m  tlie  discovery  of  the  number  of  enquirers  actually  enrolled  in  and  attending 
organized  Bible  Study  Groups.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  a  completed  satisfactor; 
test  as  It  does  not  show  how  many  of  those  enrolled  were  in  regular  attendance  A 
more  accurate  valuation  would  be  the  determination  of  the  average  attendance  over 
a  period  of  one  term  of,  say,  ten  to  twelve  weeks.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  apply  this 
test  m  every  case  as  m  some  cities  the  Bible  Study  Course  has  only  been  carried  on 

over  .s^  weeks.  The  fact  that  the  enquirer  has  actually  enrolled  in  such  a  Bible 

Study  Group  and  has  attended  even  once  is  an  indication  of  some  interest  on  his 
part,  and  marks  an  advance  step.  The  regularity  of  his  attendance  is  partly  denen 
dent  on  the  personality  of  the  leader  and  the  organization  of  the  class.  Moreover 
m  addition  to  those  actually  enrolled  in  classes  there  are  probably  many  others 
studying  and  reading  the  Bible  privately  in  their  homes,  thus  fulfillimr  the  first  n  irt 
of  their  signed  pledge.  The  results  so  far  obtained  and  carefully  interpreted  are  full 
of  encouragement.  Eleven  cities  report  3,183  already  enrolled  in  regular  Bible 
Btudy  Groups,  and  new  members  are  being  added  every  week. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  reported  in  Bible  Study 
Groups  m  four  of  the  test  cities  named  above  ^ 


City 

Tientsin 

No.  wlio  signed  cards. 

No.  actually  enrolled 
in  Bible  Study. 

% 

Shanghai 

545 

6r  I 

73S 

434 

equal  8o 

Peking 

424 

428 

„  69 

58 

”  53 

Canton 

823 

436 

This  gives  a  total  for  four  cities  of  2,717  w 
enrolled  in  organized  Bible  Study,  or  63  per  cent. 

ho  signed  cards  and  : 

1,722  already 
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In  Hongkong,  where  for  reasons  already  stated,  special  difficulties  were 
encountered,  owing  to  men  leaving  the  city,  more  than  40  per  cent,  have  been 
enrolled  in  Bible  Classes.  Foochow,  with  its  1,530  enquirers,  reports  by  telegram 
that  up  to  date  562  are  studying  in  Bible  Groups.  7'his  number  will  be  largely 
increased  when  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  to  connect  up  with  the  extraordinarily 
large  numbers  who  signed  cards  as  enquirers. 

A  study  of  the  four  cities  listed  above  reveals  a  very  notable  equality  in  the 
numbers  already  enrolled  in  Bible  Study,  only  a  difference  of  twelve,  ranging  from 
4-4  to  436.  Tientsin  with  the  smaller  number  who  signed  has  the  largest  proportion 
of  results,  and  the  other  cities  follow  in  regular  “progression”  with  five,  six,  seven 
and  eight  hundred,  respectively.  There  are  too  many  factors  involved,  however,  to 
determine  whether  this  is  more  than  a  coincidence. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  in  the  general  survey  preceding,  to  the 
very  effectual  manner  in  which  organized  Bible  Study  has  now  gained  its  entrance 
into  Government  Schools  and  Colleges.  In  Tientsin,  out  of  a  total  of  51  classes  or¬ 
ganized,  not  less  than  21  are  in  Government  institutions.  There  is  now  at  least  one 
Bible  Study  centre  started  in  connection  with  each  Government  institution  in 
Tientsin.  This  docs  not  mean  that  in  every  instance  the  group  actually  meets 
within  the  Government  School  building  ;  but  they  are  held  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  educational  authorities.  In  many  cases  the  authorities  have 
given  their  hearty  co-operation.  In  the  West  City  of  Peking,  Mr.  C.  T.  Wang,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Senate,  has  thrown  open  his  office  and  residence  for  the  Bible  Study 
Groups.  It  should  be  stated  that  in  Mukden  the  Governor  had  assured  Dr.  Mott 
of  his  willingness  to  allow  the  Bible  Study  Classes  to  be  held  within  the  Government 
Schools,  but  up  to  the  present,  this  privilege  has  not  been  granted  in  this  city.  The 
successes  of  Tientsin  and  other  cities  demonstrate  what  may  be  done  in  this 
connection  by  careful  cultivation  and  the  employment  of  wise  methods  of  approach. 
In  its  very  admirable  and  carefully  compiled  report  made  in  great  detail,  Peking 
shows  40  schools  represented  in  classes  of  which  most  are  drawn  from  Government 
institutions;  with  291  students  in  attendance.  In  addition,  there  were  43  of  the 
military,  14  of  the  commercial  and  22  of  the  official  class.  The  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  a  fair  estimate  from  the  average  attendance  is  illustrated  by  the  Peking  statistics. 
At  the  beginning  of  March  the  Bible  Study  enrollment  in  Peking  was  169  ;  by  the 
beginning  of  .April  it  had  grown  to  385  ;  and  on  May  4th,  there  were  491  enrolled. 
The  actual  attendance  for  eight  weeks  in  succession  was  112,  171,  132,  174,  150, 
139.  '48.  and  171 — an  average  of  140.  This  does  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
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number  who  attended  one  or  more  sessions  of  the  Bible  Study  Groups,  A  better 
estimate  is  given  by  the  following  figures  : — 

No.  in  Classes  May  I  ith  ...  ...  ...  407 

No.  who  have  left  Classes  ...  ...  ...  ■  1 10 

Total  who  have  entered  since  the  start...  517 

During  April  the  271  men  attending  the  48  classes  came  with  varying 
regularity,  as  follows  : 


4  times 

53 

2  or  3  times 

93 

I  time 

125 

Total 

271 

It  is  encouraging  to  notice  that  in  nearly  every  city  considerable  numbers 
who  did  not  sign  cards  during  the  evangelistic  meetings  have  eventually  enrolled  in 
the  Bible  Study  Classes.  While  this  makes  the  proportion  of  those  who  originally 
signed  somewhat  less,  it  is  more  than  out-weighed  by  the  important  consideration 
that,  without  doubt,  many  more  were  influenced  to  make  life  decisions  at  the 
meetings  than  those  who  actually  signed  cards  as  enquirers.  Of  those  in  Peking,  in 
addition  to  the  738  who  signed  cards  at  the  meetings,  1S6  others  have  entered 
classes.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these  new  men  have  been  brought  in  since  by 
the  new  enquirers  themselves.  Everywhere  there  is  noticeable  a  demand  on  their 
part  to  enter  some  forms  of  personal  and  social  work.  Evangelistic  bands,  night 
school  classes,  groups  for  social  service,  etc.,  have  been  successfully  started  in  various 
cities,  notably  Tientsin,  Canton,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  A  special  te.'tt-book  on 
Social  Service  has  been  prepared  in  English  and  in  Chinese,  and  is  being  introduced 
this  year  in  the  Student  Summer  Conferences,  with  a  view  to  starting  organized 
forms  of  social  work  throughout  China  during  the  coming  year.  Courses  on  Bible 
Study  specially  adapted  to  the  students  in  Government  Schools  are  in  use.  These 
when  revised  will  be  printed  in  permanent  form  by  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Young  Mens  Christian  Associations.  .A  Normal  Course  fur  leaders  on  Christian 
Fundamentals  has  also  been  issued  in  connection  with  the  follow-up  work.  The 
field  of  Bible  Courses  and  works  of  an  apologetic  nature  for  the  use  of  non-Christian 
students  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  scarcely  entered.  “  The  Will  of  God  and  a 
Man’s  Life  Work  ”  by  Professor  Wright  of  Yale,  has  been  adapted  and  used  with 
general  acceptance  by  the  enquirers. 
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III.  Enquirers  Baptized,  or  Accepted  as  Probationers  Preparing  eor  Baptism. 


The  final  and  incontrovertible  mark  of  real  and  permanent  fruitage  in  the 
present  movement  is  found  in  the  number  who  ultimately  find  their  way,  after  the 
preliminary  steps  of  individual  investigation,  prayer,  and  Group  Bible  Study,  into 
actual  church  membership.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  with  authority,  based  on  full 
knowledge  of  final  results.  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves,  moreover,  that  any 
spiritual  results  are  not  to  be  defined  within  the  limits  of  quoted  figure.s  and  compiled 
statistics.  While  an  aid  to  information  and  necessary  to  careful  study,  they  do  not 
contain  full  knowledge  of  the  fruitage  of  such  movements.  The  complete  results 
will  not  be  revealed  in  our  day,  .ind  probably  not  in  this  life.  What  the  issues  of 
the  present  senes  may  be,  judging  by  the  sincere  spirit  of  enquirers  generally  mani. 
fested,  and  making  lull  allowance  for  faults  and  spurious  elements,  is,  in  the  careful 
judgement  of  the  writer,  who  was  present  throughout  the  .series,  and  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  following  up,  simply  incalculable. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  tho,se  in  charge  of  the  evangelistic  campaign  aureed 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  if,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  twenty  per  cent,  of  those 
who  signed  cards  as  enquirers  or  "investigators"  of  the  claims  of  Christianity,  had 
gone  on,  taking  the  advance  steps,  and  had  become  connected  with  the  Churches 
either  as  baptized  or  probationers.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  alreadJ 
repotted,  after  a  lapse  ot  less  than  three  months  in  the  six  test  cities,  too-ether  with 
a  very  conservative  estimate  for  the  same  results  at  the  end  of  the  half-year 


City. 

"I'ientsin  ... 
Hongkong 
Canton 
Shangliai  ... 
*Foochow  ... 
'^Peking 


No.  wlio  signed 
cards. 

545 

258 

823 

61  I 

P530 

73« 


.iptized. 

No. 

Probationers. 

Estimated  total 

-  »/ 

for  half  year. 

/o 

3' 

+ 

1  36 

175,  equa 

32 

26 

+ 

30 

50. 

19 

63 

+ 

37 

125, 

15 

3> 

+ 

49 

95, 

1  5 

56 

+ 

1  18 

300,  ,, 

13 

3 

+ 

27 

60, 

8 

4,50s  (210  -(-  367)  =  577  705 

In  these  six  test  cities,  with  4,504  enquirers,  310  have  already  been  baptized 
and  367  more  are  at  present  definitely  accepted  as  probationers  preparing  for  baptism! 
making  a  total  of  577,  or  1 2.S  per  cent,  as  a  result  of  less  than  three  months  follow-up 
work.  A  careful,  conservative  estimate  for  the  half-year  increases  the  total  for  these 
SIX  cities  to  over  700  baptized  or  accepted  on  probation,  i.e.,  in  six  months  16  per 
cent-  of  those  who  signed  cards  will  have  been  gathered  into  the  Churches  as  a  visible 

‘Incomplete  report  after  two  months  follow-up.  ’ 
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and  definite  harvest.  It  is  not  implied  that  these  are  all  the  result  of  the  short  series  of 
evangelistic  addresses  in  each  centre,  nor  would  it  be  wished  to  imply  that  all  the 
spiritual  results  are  limited  to  the  figures  thus  quoted,  hi  iivelve  ( of  the  foM’teen)  cities 
from  which  reports  have  been  received,  y20  have  already  been  baptized  or  accepted  on 
probation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  between  goo  and  i,ooo  will  have  done  so  by  the  end  of 
the  half-year,  or  nearly  ijper  cent,  of  the  corrected  7ntmber  of  enquirers  in  these  twelve 
cities.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  includes  some  cities  already  referred  to  where  there 
are  several  hundreds  of  enquirers,  but,  where  for  good  reasons,  no  reports  of  baptism 
have  vet  been  received.  In  some  cases  no  reports  have  been  asked  for,  in  deference 
to  the  expres  ed  wishes  and  convictions  of  missionaries  working  in  those  centres.  No 
[)ressure  has  been  put  upon  any  city  to  furnish  figures.  When  these  facts  are  taken 
into  cemsideration  the  known  results  already  obtained  are  most  highly  encouraging. 

It  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  many  men  who  signed  cards,  and  amongst 
them  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  subsequently  been  baptized,  were 
previously  more  or  less  exposed  to  Christianity.  They  are  the  fruitage  of  the 
faithful  work  of  missionaries  and  others  who  have  borne  the  labor  and  heat  of  the 
day.  The  human  instrument  matters  but  little,  for  though  one  sows  and  another 
waters,  and  a  passing  laborer  reaps,  it  is  God  who  gives  the  mcrease.  It  is  well,  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  to  forget  the  human  factors  in  order  that  we  may  unitedly  praise 
Cod  for  what  has  been,  without  any  question,  and  making  all  possible  allowances> 
one  of  the  very  greatest  movements  towards  Christianity  recorded  in  history. 

d’he  end  is  not  yet:  it  is  but  the  beginning.  It  is  no  time  for  boasting  : 
neither  is  there  sufficient  reason  for  discouragement.  Local  conditions  will  vary  in 
different  cities;  yet  taking  advantage  of  the  best  results,  and  endeavoring  to  avoid 
mistakes  made  in  the  past,  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a  successful  method  for  not  only 
reaching  but  holding  the  special  classes  of  men  for  whom  these  meetings  were 
planned.  Let  us  remember  Elliott’s  motto  "  Prayer  and  pains  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus  can  do  anything.”  In  that  spirit  let  us  “attempt  great  things  for  God 
and  expect  great  things  from  God.”  Let  us  expect  “greater  works  than  these.” 

Sincerely, 

W.  E.  TAYLOR, 

Organizing  and  Follow-up  Secretary  for  China. 
From  the  Offices  of  the 

National  Committee  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations, 

3  Ouinsan  Gardens, 

Shanghai,  China. 
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PART  THREE— APPENDIX. 


I.  Enquirers  Definitely  Connected  up  After  the  Evangelistic  Meetings, 


City 

*  C/ass  A. 

Tientsin 

Shanghai 

Peking 

Canton 

Hongkong 

Foochow 

*  Class  B. 

Paoting-fu 

Tsinan-fu 

(No  report 


No. 

No.  actually 

who  signed 

connected 

% 

cards. 

up. 

545 

497  equal 

92 

6i  I 

520 

86 

738 

00 

58 

823 

436 

S3 

258 

135 

51 

1.530 

(not  reported) 

293 

250 

85 

725 

360 

505 

ved  from  other  cities.) 


*  Class  A  City  Association  establislied. 

•  Class  B  Student  Associations,  only. 


1 1.  Enquirers  Enrolled  and  Attending  Bible  Study  Groups. 


City. 

No.  who  signed  cards. 

No.  actually  enrolled 
in  Stud)'. 

% 

. 

Tientsin 

545 

434 

80 

Shanghai  ... 

61 1 

424 

69 

Peking 

738 

428 

58 

Canton 

823 

436 

53 

Hongkong 

258 

100 

40 

Foochow  ... 

1.530 

562 

37 

B. 

Paoting-fu . 

293 

233 

79 

Wuchang  ... 

253 

158 

63 

Nanking  ... 

42S 

168 

39 

Tsinan 

725 

27S 

38 

(No  reports  received  from  other  cities.) 


Class  A.  City  Association  established. 
Class  B.  Student  Asociations,  only. 
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III.  Enquirers  Baptized  or  Accepted  as  Probationers  for  Baptism, 


City. 

No.  who  signed 
cards. 

No. 

Baptized. 

No. 

Probationers 

Estimated 
total  for 
half-year, 

% 

Class  A. 

Tientsin 

545 

31 

+ 

126 

175 

30 

Hongkong 

258 

26 

+ 

20 

50 

2  I 

Canton 

823 

63 

+ 

27 

125 

15 

Shanghai  ... 

61 1 

3' 

+ 

49 

95 

14 

Foochow  ... 

•  ••  1.530 

56 

+ 

118 

200 

13 

Peking 

-  738 

3 

+ 

27 

60 

8 

Class  B. 

Tokyo  (Chinese 

Y.M.C.A.)  ...  360 

32 

I- 

16 

60 

16 

Wuchang  ... 

253 

30 

35 

'3 

Paoting-fu... 

293 

5 

+ 

I  2 

30 

10 

Nanking  ... 

428 

4 

+ 

10 

25 

6 

Tsinan-fu  ... 

725 

15 

25 

3 

Class  C. 

Hankow  ... 

97 

2 

+ 

17 

20 

20 

6.661 

(253 

+ 

467)  = 

720  900  = 

H 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  RESULTS  (.AT  END  OF  1ST  6  MONTHS),  12  CITIES, 


Class  A — 6  cities, 

4.505 

Enquirers. 705  Baptized  or 

Probationers  =  i6  per  cent. 

Class  B— 5  ,, 

2,059 

H  165 

M  =  8  „ 

Class  C — I  ,, 

97 

»»  20  „ 

».  =20  ,, 

_ 

_ 

— 

Total  12  cities,  6,66i  Enquirers.  900  Baptized  or  Probationers  =  14  per  cent. 
(Note — 2  other  cities  not  yet  reported.) 


Class — A  City  Associations  established. 
Class — B  Student  AssocLitions  only. 

Class — C  Special  meeting  for  Business  men. 


FILING  Dc-PT. 


DEC  6  1913 

The  second  of  this  season's  tiffins  of  the  Saturday  Club,  afe  the  Palace 
Hotel,  yesterday,  was  another  success,  about  one  hundred  members  assemblliv:  under 
the  ohalmanshln  of  Dr.  Y.  C.  Chanr,  Comml  sslnner  for  Forelpn  Affairs.  Amonpst 
those  present  were  Dr.  A.  ?.  7'ildor,  American  Consul-General,  Mr.  Chang  Yln-Tong, 
ex-L'lnlstor  to  ’.'.'ashlngton.  Dr.  T.  Richard,  Hr.  Tong  Shao-yl,  Dr.  'Ru  Tlng-fUng, 

Hr.  Chow  Tslng-tseng  and  Hr.  PoJ  Ghen-sun,  respectively  Clialnnan  and  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Comne  ce.  The  special  speakers  were  lir,  Frederick 
toCormlck,  the  war  correspondent  and  secretary  of  the  China  Itonuments  Coolety 
(on  the  work  of  that  organization).  Professor  Sidney  R.  Sheldon,  of  Hanyang  Univer¬ 
sity  (on  the  more  recent  developments  In  the  v/orld  of  e.eotrlojty)  and  Ih-.  Nicholas 
Tsu,  the  best  known  Chinese  engineer  and  shipyard  owner  In  Sh-anghai  (on  the  In¬ 
dustrial  condition  Jn5  China). 


"r.  Nicholas  Tau  said  that  the  Chinese  were  late  In  taking  up  all  kinds 
of  Industry.  'Until  recently  they  had  done  very  little,  -  almost  nothing  -  but, 
being  nat 'rslly  forced  to  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  other  nations,  C^ Ina  had  begin 
to  sh';’-3  Itself  from  Its  apathy  and  to  appreciate  its  need  of  devolopircent  in  ooi- 
ence  and  Industry,  The  construction  of  railways  was  In  progress  all  over  the 
country,  and  in  some  great  cltlos,  large  factories  were  at  work,  showitig  that  China 
was  making  a  forfiard  stop.  There  still  remained  much  to  do  for  this  reason  the 
Chinese  were  always  very  happy  to  receive  the  lessons  of  foreign  Industrials,  > ho 
obstacles  which  they  had  to  overcome  being  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated. 

Cne  trouble  was  tho  vant  of  able  and  honest  non  to  manage  tnelr  ontor- 
prises.  T'*  ose  at  tho  head  of  them  wore  most  ignorant  and  thought  only  of  how  to 
fill  their  pockets.  Hence,  tho  loos  of  credit  from  the  public. 

Only  the  Christian  religion  could  remedy  this,  for  It  alone  could  chatvre 
men's  hejirtr.  to  ho'ped  that  under  the  now  form  of  Government  with  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  devalonnont  of  education,  the  moral  level  of  the 
Chinese  people  would  also  rise.  Credit  would  then  be  restores  and  industries  'en 
orally  would  also  be  greatly  Improved, 

A  second  obstaoiJ  wan  th'-  bad  system  of  taxation  all  over  China,  the  mis¬ 
management  of  all  llklnn  and  the  want  of  uniformity  In  the  currency  system.  These 
killed  Chinese  industry  an'  commerce,  just  like  the  ;ara8ites  and  microbes  that  par¬ 
alysed  Or  killer  the  limbs  of  a  body. 

Auiother  obstacle  was  tho  want  of  encouragement  and  support  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Under  tho  old  regime,  not  only  did  thr  govoi’nmont  not  encourage  Chinese 
private  enterprises,  but  If  they  did  not  put  some  obstacle  in  a  nian's  way,  he  could 
esteem  himself  v  ry  ha  py.  How  that  the  republican  fonn  of  govomment  had  ’oeen 
formally  established,  the  iiomanent  president  finally  elected,  and  the  l^uhllc  of¬ 
ficially  recognized,  they  hoped  moat  heartily  tluit  tho  new  govemiuent,  v/lth  qualified 
men  at  tho  holm,  realize  ‘he  promises  of  the  revolution,  and  promptly  carry  out 
financial  r-nd  economic  rofoi-'is.  They  v/ero  vital  to  the  progresa  of  the  country. 

If  the  Govemnnnt  and  the  people  did  their  duty,  tho  country  would,  see 
great  IndustrlBl  leveloixients,  because  the  peo-'ls  were  skilful  and  ha.rdworkor6  and 
there  was  plenty  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  tin  and  all  the  raw  materials  necessary  for 
works  of  construction. 


§>1131x111119  (EbriHltan  Mixiitpraity 

TSINAN,  SHANTUNG  PROVINCE 
CHINA 


Jfriu  ^nrk  (Offtrc 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
ROOM  802 


WE  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a 
Statement  regarding  Shantung  Uni¬ 
versity,  together  with  Maps  of  Shan¬ 
tung  Province  and  its  Capital  city,  Tsinan-Fu. 
We  are  also  glad  to  include  a  Bird’s-eye  View 
of  the  proposed  buildings.  We  are  sure  they 
merit  your  attentive  interest  and  trust  that 
the  work  of  making  them  a  reality  may  have 
your  thoughtful  consideration.  More  and  more 
it  becomes  evident  that  these  things  of  brick 
and  stone  have  great  spiritual  values.  These 
new  University  structures,  erected  harmoni¬ 
ously  on  one  plan  in  the  Capital  city  of  the 
great  sacred  Province  of  China — the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Confucius  and  Mencius — will  give  to 
the  Chinese  a  conception  of  the  solidity,  per¬ 
manence,  stability  and  even  the  beauty  of 
Christianity  which  they  could  get  in  no  other 
way.  Does  it  not  appeal  to  you  as  something 
in  which  you  would  like  to  have  a  share? 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  The  Shantung  Christian  University, 
Room  802,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Statement  of  Building  Fund 

January  31st,  1914 

The  four  different  departments  of  the  University  have 
grown  up  at  three  different  centers  of  strong  missionary 
work.  The  urgent  need  of  the  preparatory  schools  at 
two  of  the  points,  where  the  Theological  and  Academic 
Teachers’  Training  Colleges  have  been  situated,  has 
made  it  seem  wise  to  give  over  all  the  old  buildings  to 
these  important  lower  schools  and  establish  the  University 
at  one  center,  Tsinan-Fu,  the  Capital  of  the  Province 
of  Shantung. 

To  complete  the  plans  and  establish  an  efficient  base 
for  the  University,  the  following  are  the  urgent  needs : 


Estimate 

Additional  land . . . .  j  95  qqq 

Main  building  .  (contributed)  25,000 

Library  (fire-proof) . . . .  35  000 

.  . ..(one-half  contributed)  20.000 

M.  C.  A.  Building . . . .  _  25  000 

Equipment  for  same . . . .  5  000 

Four  Dormitories,  each  to  accommodate  130  students 

($15,000  each)  . .  60,000 

Science  Hall  (Chemistry  and  Physics) . . .  20  000 

Equipment  for  same  . . .  5  qqq 

Science  Hall  ( Biology  and  Geology)  (contributed  in  part)  20,000 

Equipment  for  same  . . . .  _  5  qqq 

Teachers’  Training  College  (Normal  Dept.) . . . .  20,000 

Equipment  for  same .  5  000 

Eight  new  residences  for  present  staff  at  $4,000  (three 

contributed)  . .  32  000 

Residences  for  Chinese  Professors  and  Families  (contrib¬ 
uted  in  part) .  20,000 

Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Building  and  Equipment  10,000 

Central  Power  Plant  (heat  and  light)  .  20,000 

Artesian  Well  and  Water  System .  10  000 

University  Press  .  _  3  000 

Machine  (repair)  Shop  and  Equipment  .  2  000 

$367,000 

On  hand  for  designated  objects . . . . . $  64  453 

On  hand  for  undesignated  objects . . .  63  837 


$128,300 


Balance  urgently  needed 


$238,700 
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uintUng  Gfcieml  of  Kwiiiigtuiifc'.  liuib  I 
ci-n  aiJiutufcl  Miltlary  Coitimis-  I 
"iiiM-anci  mil  ltu\frni>ruf  Vuniiaii.  I 
iUng  Is  suklng  iit  pi-fS'Ciit  with  nis  I 
roops  m  [ivwaiigst,  Via-  lormfi'  I 
omiiiissjtJitv  lor  !'’oi'eign  Afiairs  In  I 
Ixangluii.  ts-al  Nal-hiinng  uiul  ihi-  I 
>rnter  iTofoct  of  ahuntlenfu  | 
I’ektng)  have  been  apiJuinltal  I 
•ireclurs  of  the  Ohiee  for  l>t‘fensi\e  I 
\ffulrs  of  the  I'rovinoe  of  Kwung-  I 
Ling.  I 

Jn  Consideration  of  the  present  . 
slluution,  the  two  weeks  leave  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Commanding  CJeneral  of 
Hunan,  Tang  Hslung-min,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  mother's  death,  has 
been  withdrawn. 

The  Conmianding  General  of  An¬ 
hui,  Ni  Tse-chung,  arrived  in  I'eUing 
yesterday.  . 

According'  to  a  report  of  the 
1'eUing  Gazelle,  tlie  rebel  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Kwangsl  Iuls  taken  over 
without  resistance  the  Customs 
houses  at  Wuchoii,  Nanning  and 
Nil  ngchou. 


Mai-lial  Ijaw  Iti  N'aiiking? 

Martial  law  was  declared  in  Nan¬ 
king  on  Tuesday  night  says  a  Chinese 
report. 

More  Xeutnility 

The  Chinese  press  reports  that  it 
is  learned  in  responsible  circles  that 
certain  Chiangchuns  evidently  are 
discussing  plans  to  remain  neutml  as 
between  the  government  and  the 
revolting  republicans. 

The  rive  Dciiiaiuls  of  Kwaugsl 

Peking.  March  19. — The  Shuntien 
Shth  Pao  reports  that  the  ‘’ulti¬ 
matum"  ser\-pd  rn  the  Tn  Huang  Ti 
by  Kwangsi  contains  the  following 
five  demands: — 

(a)  The  cancellation  of  the  Empire 
and  the  reinstilution  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  form  of  Kuo-ti; 

(b)  The  execution  of  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  monarchical  move¬ 
ment: 

(c)  The  abdication  of  the  Ta 

Huang  Ti;  I 

(d)  The  convocation  of  a  Legisla¬ 
tive  body  which  shall  represent  and 
be  capable  of  expressing  the  authen¬ 
tic  "Will  of  the  People":  and 

(e)  The  establishment  of  an 

efficient  administration  which  shall 
satisfy  and  quiet  the  troubled  mind 
of  the  people. 

(ioncrui  Liuia  Chi-k'Vaiig 

Peking,  March  IS. — The  following 
interesting  rei)Ort  has  reached 

Peking  from  the  South  and  although 
it  has  been  impossible  to  confirm  it 
the  prevailing  conditions  in  that  part 
of  the  country  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  one  is  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
report  is  correct,  says  the  Peking 
correspondent  of  the  Peking  and 
Tientsin  Times.  It  is  said  that 
General  Lung  Chin-kwang.  who  is  in 
command  of  the  forces  who  pushed 
their  way  into  Yunnan,  has  been 

lingering  in  the  Poseh  district  and  it 
IS  believed  that  he  has  been  forced 
to  retire  from  the  Yunnan  border. 

The  entry  of  Ktvang.si  on  the  side 
of  the  rebels  has  placed  General 
Lung  and  his  men  in  a  very  difficult 
position  and  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  both  he  and  his  brother, 
Lung  Chi-kwang,  Chiangchun  of 
Kwangtung,  will  be  persuaded  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  rebels, 
owing  to  their  being  close  relations 
of  General  Lung  Tu-ting. 

The  report  continues  that  Kwangsl 
and  Hunan  have  been  wavering  for 
some  Lime  past  and  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  each  other  w'lth  the  object  of 
ascertaining  which  side  the  other 
would^kp.  Now  that  Kwangsi  has 
shown  that  it  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  Yun-Kwei  rebels  It  is  believed 
that  Hunan  will  also  go  against  the 
Government. 

Assaults  ou  Japanc.so 

According  to  local  reports  it  Is 
stated  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Chang¬ 
sha  came  in  conflict  with  a  number 
of  Japanese  merchants  in  that  city 
which  resulted  in  several  Japanese 
being  wounded,  The  Japanese  re- 
j)respntative  is  said  to  have  adopted 
a  very  strong  attitude  with  the  result 
that  the  Chinese  have  agreed  to 
indemnify  the  Japanese  for  any 
losses,  etc.  sustained  and  it  is  believ¬ 
ed  that  an  amicable  settlement  will 
be  arrived  at. 

CioverniMcnl  Transport  Sunk 

An  Ichang  telegram  reports: — Tlie 
steamer  Tachuan.  which  waa  trans¬ 
porting  the  Northern  forces  between 
Wanhsien  and  Chungking,  was  sunk 
nn  March  16  by  a  shell  fired  J)y 
bandits  at  a  place  about  160  Chinese 
miles  above  Fengtuhsien.  in  Szccliuen. 


Chinese  Press  Reports 


The  Shun  Pao: — Kwangtung  has 
requested  the  government  to  des¬ 
patch  the  Shangtung  and  Anhui 
selected  troops  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Kwangtung. 

The  mother  of  Tong  Hsiang-min, 
Chiangchun  of  Hunan,  lias  died. 
General  Tong  has  asked  for  leave, 
but  the  government  Is  urging  him  to 
remain  at  his  post,  especially  at  this 
critical  time. 

The  Min  Pan: — The  Chinese  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  Southern  Islands  have 
remitted  $2,000,000  to  the  Yunnan 
government  in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000  which  they  remitted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Yunnan  move¬ 
ment,  ; 

The  Kwangsi  republican  army  has 
marched  from  Wuchow  into  Kwang¬ 
tung  and  has  already  captured  a  few 
cities  in  the  western  part  of  Kwang¬ 
tung.  I 

The  China  Times: — Chu  Fuh- 
chuen.  Military  Commissioner  of 
Nanshao,  Kwangtung.  has  revolted 
against  the  government  and  joined 
hands  with  the  republican:?. 
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The  International  Committee  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations 

347  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 


November  19,  1918. 


Dear  Mr.  McAlpin: 

I  am  sailing  this  week  for  China  and  the  Far  East.  I  hope  to  see 
again  the  great  work  which  you  Princeton  men  are  carrying  on  m 
Peking.  No  work  in  all  Asia  has  impressed  me  more  than  the 
Princeton  work  in  that  great  strategic  center  of  Peking.  There  is 
a  city  of  over  a  million  population,  the  capital  and  center  for  four 
hundred  million,  one  quarter  of  the  human  race, 

Gailey  has  won  the  hearts  of  the  officials  as  no  other  man  in 
Peking.  Dwight  Edwards  contributes  his  rare  business  ability. 
Burgess  holds  the  student  community  as  a  specialist  on  social  prob¬ 
lems.  Hoagland,  who  was  on  the  Princeton  team,  did  a  fine  piece 
of  work  as  physical  director  and  in  athletics  in  general,  but  he  re¬ 
cently  died  of  influenza.  I  believe  the  whole  work  of  Princeton  in 
the  East  should  be  strengthened  at  this  time.  In  Peking  you  arc 
driving  a  wedge  into  the  heart  of  that  great  republic.  Your  work 
is  a  mighty  leverage  for  the  uplift  of  the  leaders  of  China,  an  uplift 
that  is  at  once  educational,  economic,  social,  moral  and  religious. 
The  work  is  unique  in  the  whole  of  Asia.  Now  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  it  should  expand  and  grow  and  we  should  enter  upon  a  great 
period  of  advance.  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  be  able  not  only 
to  provide  the  full  budget  for  the  work,  but  to  make  provision  also 
for  its  expansion.  It  is  so  urgently  needed  in  Peking. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

G.  S.  EDDY. 


Charles  W.  McAlpin,  Esq., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Princeton  Work  in  Peking 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  V.  K.  WELLINGTON  KOO, 

Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  during  the  few  years  I  was  in  Peking  I  be¬ 
came  quite  familiar  with  the  Princeton  work  and  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Americans  in  charge.  They  are  all  men  thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  the  Princeton  spirit,  devoted  to  their  work, 
guided  by  high  ideals  and  going  about  with  such  a  winning  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  others  who  come  into  contact  with  them  are  eager 
to  help  them  in  their  work. 

The  work  itself  is  expanding  rapidly  and  is  gaining  popularity, 
especially  in  connection  with  education,  athletic  activities  and  social 
service.  The  night  classes  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  this  body 
of  Princeton  men  are  supplying  a  real  and  practical  need,  as  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  large  attendance. 

In  athletics,  too,  the  influence  of  their  work  and  support  is  seen  in 
the  growing  interest  taken  in  it  by  Chinese  youths.  Few  athletic 
meets  are  held  in  Peking  without  their  co-operation. 

The  recently  organized  division  of  social  service  work  Is  likewise 
making  rapid  progress.  No  better  exhibition  of  the  Christian  spirit 
of  service  to  humanity  can  be  found  than  in  the  unselfish  work  of 
these  men.  Princeton  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  them  and 
their  work. 

JOHN  R.  MOTT,  LL.D., 

General  Secretary,  International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  w'ork  of  Princeton  in  Peking,  initiated  and  conducted  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Philadelphian  Society,  is  possibly  the  most  re¬ 
markable  achievement  of  the  Association.  If  ever  a  university  was 
providentially  guided  in  relating  itself  to  a  great  opportunity  Prince¬ 
ton  was  thus  directed  in  choosing  for  the  field  of  its  special  service 
abroad  this  capital  city  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  The  place  to  bring 
power  to  bear  is  where  power  can  be  most  widely  and  most  advan¬ 
tageously  distributed.  Judged  by  this  principle,  you  could  not 
have  done  better  than  in  establishing  the  Princeton  Work  in  Peking. 
By  concentrating  there  upon  helping  to  determine  the  ideals  and 
character  of  the  students  and  officials,  you  are  influencing  profoundly 
the  leadership  of  this  great  nation  of  400,000,000  people.  You  have 


Princeton  Work  in  Peking 


sent  over  a  splendid  staff.  These  men,  under  the  leadership  of 
Gailey,  are  accomplishing  a  remarkable  work  and  they  deserve  every 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Princeton  men  on  the  home  field. 
Now  is  the  time  of  times  to  augment  our  unselfish  service  on  behalf 
of  China. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  FENG  KWO-CHANG, 

President  of  China. 

The  Princeton  University  Center  in  China,  through  its  organiza¬ 
tion  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Peking,  is  doing  a 
great  work  for  our  country,  as  evidenced  by  the  results  already 
achieved.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  my  appreciation  for 
this  institution  in  the  following  manner: 

The  great  family  of  China  would  help  you  attain 
All  your  broad-visioned  hopes,  unlimited,  strong, 

To  that  glorious  future  which  naught  can  restrain. 

Like  the  waves  of  an  unbounded  sea  rolling  on. 

(It  is  the  custom  among  scholars  in  China  to  write  formal  letters 
in  the  dignified  language  of  poetry.  The  late  Amos  Hoagland,  of 
the  Princeton  staff,  translated  this  into  English.) 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  LOU  TSENG-TSIANG, 

Minister  of  foreign  Affairs;  Formerly  Minister  to  the  N  etherlands 
and  Russia,  Chinese  Representative  at  The  Hague  Conferences, 
acting  Prime  Minister. 

I  believe  that  the  Princeton  University  Center  is  one  of  the  best 
agencies  in  the  Capital  City  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  young 
men  of  China. 

FRANK  YUNG-TAO, 

Business  Man  and  Philanthropist. 

The  results  of  the  Peking  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  are 
too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.  For  a  long  time  the  men  of  Peking 
have  looked  up  to  this  society,  and  it  has  been  a  moral  light  to  the 
people.  The  blessing  that  Princeton  University  has  given  China 
is  so  great  that  words  can  hardly  express  it. 

[3] 
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DR.  PAUL  S.  REINSCH, 

AmeTican  Minister  to  China. 

The  Princeton  University  Center  at  Peking,  through  careful,  wise 
and  efficient  work  continued  through  a  number  of  years,  has  won 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  classes  among  the  Peking  popula¬ 
tion.  Its  work  has  been  planned  on  broad  and  sane  lines  having  in 
mind  the  development  of  community  feeling  as  well  as  efficiency  and 
character  in  individuals.  Its  managers  have  therefore  succeeded 
in  making  it  a  real  center  for  a  great  many  systematic  efforts  to 
raise  the  life  of  the  metropolis  to  a  higher  plane  through  supplying 
incentive  as  well  as  training. 

SIR  JOHN  JORDON, 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  to  China. 

I  have  been  much  struck  of  recent  years  by  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Peking,  which 
I  understand  is  largely  carried  on  by  the  inspiration  and  support  of 
men  from  Princeton  University.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  whole  institu¬ 
tion  in  Peking  is,  I  consider,  working  in  the  best  interests  of  China 
and  is  one  of  which  Princeton  men  may  be  justly  proud. 


SENATOR  Y.  T.  TSUR, 

Member  of  Parliament;  Formerly  President  of  Tsing  Hua  College. 

The  Peking  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  a  fine  institu¬ 
tion,  having  in  its  service  a  staff  of  men,  zealous,  high-principled  and 
fully  alive  to  the  problems  of  the  day.  It  is  already  recognized  as 
one  of  the  very  few  healthy,  educative,  inspiring  and  energizing  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  Capital.  Unlike  Washington,  D.  C.,  Peking  is 
peculiarly  a  strategical  and  influential  center  for  young  men,  and 
therefore  the  scope  of  its  possibilities  in  the  near  future  is  unlimited. 

RT.  REV.  FRANK  L.  NORRIS, 

Bishop  in  North  China,  Church  of  England. 

When  Willard  Lyon  left  Tientsin  he  told  me  a  man  named  Gailey 
was  coming  to  take  his  place.  I  asked  particulars,  and  was  told, 
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“Well,  he  was  center-rush  for  Princeton” — which  was  Greek  to 
my  insular  mind,  until  I  met  the  individual.  Then  a  light  dawned 
which  has  never  gone  out  in  the  twenty  years  I  have  known  him. 
With  Gailey  as  center-rush  of  the  Princeton  University  Center  in 
China,  the  results  are  what  you  would  expect. 

COLONEL  THEODORE  P.  KANE,  U.  S.  M.  C, 

Commandant,  American  Legation  Guard,  Peking. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  work  done  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  both 
before  this  war  and  especially  during  this  war,  in  the  war  zone  and 
at  home. 

I  can  only  say  from  my  observation  here  at  Peking  that  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Center  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Branch  for  Army  Work  has  kept  up  the 
honorable  record  which  has  been  set  the  world  over. 


DR.  C.  C.  WANG, 

Director,  P eking-H ankozv  Railroad. 

By  nature  of  its  aim,  work  and  system,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Peking 
has  adequately  met  a  very  important  need  of  the  city  which  no  other 
institution  of  whatever  nature  can  meet,  for  the  general  uplift  of 
society. 

JULEAN  ARNOLD, 

Commercial  Attache  at  the  American  Legation,  American  Delegate 
to  the  Chinese  Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Tariff. 

I  gladly  say  for  the  Princeton  Work  in  Peking,  that  it  is  doing  more 
than  any  other  agency  in  Peking  to  encourage  Chinese  men  to  live 
decent,  clean,  unselfish  lives  and  to  become  useful  citizens  of  their 
Republic. 

GENERAL  LO  KEY  PONG, 

Director-General,  Commissary  Department,  M inistry  of  War,  Peking. 

Educational  work  conducted  by  educated  and  energetic  men  is 
undoubtedly  most  valuable  for  China.  Whoever  is  interested  in 
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FEI  CH‘I-HAO,  M.A., 

Director  of  the  Peking  School  of  Commerce  and  F inance,  the  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Center  in  China;  Formerly  President,  Chihli  Pro¬ 
vincial  College,  Councilor  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Secretary 
to  Ex-President  Li  Yuan  Hung. 

Gailey  and  Edwards,  the  founders  of  the  Princeton  University 
Center,  are  real  leaders  of  the  progress  of  the  young  men  of  this 
country.  They  are  keen  observers  of  the  situation  and  of  the  needs 
in  China.  Princeton  ought  to  be  proud  of  having  such  men  as  its 
representatives. 


^  By  Robert 

Years  ago  Robert  E.  Speer  challenged  social  workers 
by  saying  that  the  opportunity  in  China  in  their 
field  was  measured  by  the  many  millions  of  Chinese 
who  never  any  day  of  their  lives  had  enough  to  eat. 
Ex-President  Eliot  is  quoted  in  China  as  having  said  during 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Orient,  “  China  is  too  poor  to  be  good.” 

In  the  past  the  very  vastness  and  extremity  of  need  among 
this  one-fourth  of  the  human  race,  under  the  inertia  of  ages, 
has  seemed  to  paralyze  all  thought  of  organization  of  com¬ 
munity  betterment  and  progress  by  individual  units  with  a 
comprehensive  purpose.  The  social  worker  has  not  been  able 
to  see  how  he  could  get  his  characteristic,  indispensable  foot¬ 
hold.  The  weight  of  the  world  to  be  lifted  would  have  been 
an  incitement;  but  where  was  the  fulcrum? 

Today  the  situation  has  clearly  advanced  to  the  point  where 
the  outline  of  tangible  and  increasingly  obvious  opportunity  to 
the  social  worker,  with  the  most  impressive  and  stirring  long 
range  ■  possibilities,  is  clearly  evident.  The  sum  of  all  the 
causes  that  are  preparing  the  way  is  the  attitude  of  the  leaders 
of  liberal  Chinese  opinion,  both  national  and  local.  It  may  be 
taken  as  settled  that  thoughtful  Chinese  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
with  an  age-long  tradition  of  benevolence  combined  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  common  sense,  are  ready  and  eager  to  welcome 
skilled  leadership  and  to  do  their  full  responsible  part  in  the 
task  of  community  organization.  It  is  one  of  the  best  con¬ 
clusions  of  recent  writers  about  China  that  the  western  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  as  inscrutable  is  an  illusion.  The  eager 
interest  of  many  of  them  in  the  detailed  phases  of  western 
humanitarianism  and  democracy  is  a  case  in  point. 

A  powerful  tendency  in  this  direction  comes  from  the 
steadily  growing  number  of  men  and  women  who  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  western  higher  education.  The  emer¬ 
gence  of  China  as  a  quasi-republic  into  the  international  scene 
has  placed  special  demands  upon  a  remarkable  group  of  young 
university  men;  Chinese  diplomats  in  the  most  responsible 
posts  will  average  considerably  younger  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  The  power  of  men  of  this  type  in  opening  up 
ways  of  constructive  progress  in  China  will  be  very  great,  and 
is  beginning  to  be  effectively  used. 

At  the  present  time  the  “  student  movement  ”  is  the  most 
notable  phenomenon  in  the  larger  life  of  China.  Roused  by 
the  Shantung  question  and  stung  further  by  incidental  phases 
of  Japanese  aggression,  it  has  become  the  custom  for  college 
and  high-school  students  to  declare  school  strikes,  sometimes 
of  several  days,  as  a  way  of  expressing  patriotic  sentiment.  It 
might  seem  to  the  average  American  student  that  patriotism 
expressed  by  taking  a  vacation  from  recitations  is  like  the  kind 
of  altruism  which  would  sacrifice  all  of  one’s  wife’s  relations. 
But  in  many  instances,  at  least,  every  student  is  held  strictly 
to  duty  during  the  strike.  There  are  impressive  processions, 
many  addresses  from  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  the  soap  box, 
and  a  very  thorough-going  system  for  boycotting  Japanese 
goods.  On  the  whole,  while  there  has  been  much  unwisdom 
in  the  methods  of  the  students,  they  have  done  more  to  bring 
about  a  responsive  national  consciousness  among  the  Chinese 
than  anything  that  has  happened  since  the  creation  of  the 
republic. 

Less  spectacular,  but  in  the  long  run  more  significant,  is  the 
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very  general  tendency  among  students  to  interest  themselves 
more  or  less  actively  in  adding  to  the  appallingly  meager  pro¬ 
vision  for  elementary  education.  The  students’  schools  for 
poor  boys  and  girls,  and  beginnings  of  work  covering  leisure 
time  as  well  as  school  hours,  contain  the  widely  disseminated 
germs  of  such  social  work  as  has  had  its  origin  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  England  and  America. 

The  Y.  M  C.  A.  in  the  Chinese  cities,  besides  rendering 
broad  and  telling  service  to  young  men  in  commercial  employ¬ 
ment,  IS  in  every  case  an  important  center  for  student  interests 
without,  of  course,  assuming  responsibility  for  political  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  a  most  interesting  way  the  Y.  Al.  C.  A.  building 
to  become  the  headquarters  of  not  a  little  of  the  best  de- 
iberations  both  of  university  graduates  and  of  the  older  pub- 
hc-spirited  merchants  and  professional  men.  The  American 
.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  are  of  the  best  n-pe  of  our  university 
men,  thoroughly  alert  to  all  ways  of  community  progress. 
1  he  part  which  they  are  playing  as  leaders  in  the  higher  civic 
morality  represents  one  of  the  best  contributions  which  Amer¬ 
ica  has  made  to  China.  Indeed,  the  solid  financial  support 
given  by  Chinese  merchants  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  represents  an 
unqualified  recognition  of  this  fact.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is 
coming  forward  into  similar  position  with  regard  to  women’s 
interests. 

Both  organizations  have,  of  course,  built  largely  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  mission¬ 
ary  boards.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  largely  prejudice 
against  Chnstian  propaganda  has  disappeared  in  China;  just  as 
to  the  stranger  the  almost  total  decay  of  the  native  religions 
comes  with  a  distressing  realization.  This  situation  curiously 
gives  the  missionaries  a  much  freer  opportunity  than  church 
workers  have  at  home  to  develop  broad  community  interests 
in  direct  connection  with  the  evangelistic  motive.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  find  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  the  missionary  staffs  are  keenly  alive  to  this  great  strategical 
opening;  and  in  many  instances  they  have  behind  them  the 
same  fundamental  training  which  gives  quality  and  outlook 
to  the  social  service  commissions  of  the  various  churches  in 
America. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  several  forms  in  which 
Christian  activity  in  China  is  being  consolidated  and  national¬ 
ized.  In  Peking,  Nanking  and  Canton,  and  in  the  Shantung 
peninsula,  there  are  union  colleges  under  able  and  enlightened 
leadership,  whose  spirit  of  constructive  community  service 
would  seem  to  be  caught  from  the  most  advanced  of  the 
Americari  state  universities.  St.  John’s  University  at  Shang¬ 
hai  is  spiritedly  maintaining  its  tradition  as  the  alma  mater 
of  the  best  younger  leaders  of  the  nation.  A  strong  group  of 
missionaries  are  deeply  interested  in  the  promotion  of  scientific 
pedagogical  method  in  religious  instruction  with  specific  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  practical  experience  of  fellowship  and  service  so 
that  the  working  principles  of  Christianity  may  be  personally 
rediscovered.  A  very  active  national  committee  is  continually 
seeking  to  recast  Christian  conceptions  and  enterprises  in  the 
mold  of  timely-wise  Christian  statesmanship. 

In  the  cities  the  different  missionary  compounds  often  have 
what  are  in  effect  parish  limits  and  these  local  units  pieced 
together  will  cover  a  large  part  of  the  city’s  territory.  In 


The  real  life  of  China  is  in  the  villages,  however;  and  here 
perhaps  does  one  realize  most  distinctly  how  the  direct  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  faith  has  begun  to  create  the  germs  of  a 
better  order. 

The  itinerating  work  of  the  missionaries,  including  many  of 
the  wisest  and  broadest  of  them,  must  command  absolute  re¬ 
spect  from  this  point  of  view.  I  heard  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  such  service  from  a  young  business  man,  whose  point  of  view 
was  detached  and  somewhat  critical.  He  said  that  the  mission¬ 
aries  were  by  far  the  most  powerful  foreign  influence  in 
China — including  governmental  and  commercial  representa¬ 
tives — because  they  went  everywhere  and  could  bring  their 
message  direct  to  the  people  in  all  the  smaller  communities. 
This  served  to  confirm  the  contention  of  the  missionary  leaders 
that  Christianity — emphasizing,  of  course,  the  native  Chris¬ 
tian  churches — has  today  the  strongest  form  of  nation-wide 
organization  to  be  found  in  China.  The  government  provides 
no  national  solidarity — with  North  and  South  in  an  apparent 
deadlock,  both  governments  under  the  domination  of  a  miser¬ 
able  soldiery,  business  enterprise  subject  to  destructive  exac¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  the  farmers  and  village  folk 
everywhere  distracted  by  being  left  a  prey  to  robbers. 

By  a  curious  irony  the  most  powerful  provincial  governor 
is  a  graduate  from  a  considerable  career  as  a  bandit;  and  he 
seems  to  represent  the  prevailing  type.  There  are,  however, 
two  governors,  one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  south  who  have 
caught  a  new  vision,  and  are  praised  on  all  hands  for  their 
educational  and  economic  reforms.  In  a  few  cities  also  the 
officials  are  undertaking  broad  progressive  policies  with  a 
downright  realism  that  is  almost  startling.  In  Canton  the  old 
wall  has  been  torn  down  and  a  fine,  broad  circumferential 
thoroughfare  is  being  built  upon  which  a  trolley  line  will  out- 
race  rickshaws  and  sedan  chairs — the  only  present  vehicles — 
and  motor  trucks  will  begin  to  lift  the  unconscionable  coolie 
burden.  A  broad  cross-thoroughfare  is  being  cut  through  the 
most  closely  packed  section  of  the  old  city.  The  noisome 
canals  will  continue  one  of  their  present  functions  as  sewers 
after  being  bridged  over  continuously  for  use  as  streets. 
While  I  was  in  Canton  a  fire  consumed  some  two  hundred 
shops.  The  owners  received  notice  the  next  morning  that  in 
rebuilding  they  would  be  required  to  set  back  their  fronts  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  sixty-foot  street,  instead  of  one  about  twenty. 

In  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  an  educational  policy  to  de¬ 
velop  public  opinion  might  be  desirable,  one  was  waved  aside 
beyond  the  possibility  of  question — the  people  were  too  ignor¬ 
ant  to  understand:  sometime  they  would  appreciate  what  was 
being  done  for  them ;  in  any  case  it  was  wholly  unnecessary 
to  consult  them.  This  will  suggest  to  the  American  mind 
that  as  long  as  the  cities  are  ruled  by  officials  representing  a 
central  military  government,  the  Chinese  “  republic  ”  has  some 
distance  to  go. 

It  is  clear  that  the  task  of  actually  educating  people  to  higher 
specific  standards  of  living  and  of  life  must  be  done  chiefly 
through  voluntary  efiort,  and  with  new  types  of  leadership 
from  without.  There  are  several  directions  in  which  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  American  social  work  could  make  contributions 
that  might  well  be  of  historic  importance  to  the  China  which 
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and  help  in  this  process ;  and  there  is  real  readines^lor  sug-  ^ 
gestion  and  initiative  out  of  the  best  western  experience  in 
these  directions. 

In  Peking  and  several  other  cities  the  situation  is  ripening 
to  the  point  where  the  type  of  charity  organization  which  is 
not  held  too  closely  to  the  problem  of  poverty  could  easily 
be  brought  into  being;  and  would  soon  accomplish  results  that 
would  win  the  allegiance  of  the  practical,  generous  Chinese 
mind.  The  Christian  forces  in  this  case  would  join  hands  with 
all  other  people  of  good-will ;  and  the  executive  staff,  which 
should  on  all  accounts  be  definitely  in  sympathy  with  Christi¬ 
anity,  would  not  be  in  any  official  way  attached  to  it. 

Similarly  the  way  is  open  for  comprehensive  city  programs 
of  neighborhood  organization. 

The  splendid  medical  college  in  Peking  provided  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  is  to  take  the  lead  in  the  thorough 
training  of  physicians,  and  will  emphasize  public  health  work 
and  medical  social  service.  The  medical  missionaries  greatly 
desire  such  reenforcement  as  will  enable  them  to  reach  out 
in  this  direction.  The  larger,  more  coherent,  city  program 
among  the  missionaries,  and  including  the  Chinese  churches, 
will  serve  to  create  the  structure  for  a  community  health  serv¬ 
ice;  and  a  few  experienced  specialists  from  America  in  this 
field  would  find  an  immeasurable  opportunity  and  meet  with 
steady  and  increasing  reenforcement. 

A  carefully  studied  recreational  program  in  relation  to  home 
and  neighborhood,  profoundly  significant  at  home,  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  for  China,  and  is  so  understood  by  her 
younger  leaders.  The  Chinese  home  in  all  grades  is  gravely 
lacking  in  every  resource  of  happy  fellowship.  The  men 
never  think  of  the  women  of  their  families  as  companions,  or 
of  inviting  men  friends  to  meet  them.  There  are  certain  pro¬ 
fessions  of  women  to  whom  men  always  turn  for  entertain¬ 
ment.  There  are  no  wholesome  centers  for  neighborly  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  association.  In  a  few  cities  certain  large  as¬ 
sembly  halls  have  been  provided;  but  it  remains  true  that  the 
possibility  of  that  positive  fulfilment  of  emotion  through  whole¬ 
some  sociability  upon  which  a  sound  moral  balance  so  largely 
depends  is  almost  wholly  lacking.  Our  own  healthy  tradition 
as  to  association  between  the  sexes,  and  the  great  gains  that 
have  been  made  of  recent  years  in  the  intelligent  release  of  the 
spirit  of  gaiety,  should  be,  with  all  due  discrimination,  imparted 
to  China.  Missionaries  of  wholesome  play  in  mixed  company 
would  meet  a  pathetically  eager  reception  from  the  educated 
young  men  and  women,  who  have  begun,  as  by  a  new  revela¬ 
tion,  to  realize  the  emancipation  and  exaltation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  combined  chivalry  and  unrestraint- 

The  labor  question  in  China  offers  a  fascinating  field  for 
study  of  a  medieval  guild  system  which  must  somehow  be 
reshaped  to  meet  coming  modern  needs.  Standards  of  factory 
labor  must  depend  on  a  sufficiently  adequate  government  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  elementary  labor  legislation  and  com¬ 
pulsory  education.  But  the  factory  is  and  for  long  will  be  only 
a  minutely  fractional  phase  of  Chinese  industry.  The  vast, 
crude  but  dynamic  guild  formation  is  what  should  receive  the 
great  emphasis  of  attention  on  the  part  of  students  of  the  labor 
question  in  China.  What  a  field  for  first-hand  sociological  ex¬ 
plorers  and  constructors ! 

Laggard  standards  of  sexual  morality  are  probably  the  chief 
aggressive  cause  of  all  that  is  backward  in  Chinese  civilization. 


American  leaders,  or  their  understudies,  could  feel  the  call  to 
carry  their  message  to  this  field  of  tragic  need,  of  waking  readi¬ 
ness  for  action? 

The  fight  against  opium  is  not  yet  fully  won.  England,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  all  responsible  for  considerable 
shipments  of  morphine  into  China;  and  some  governors  are 
actually  encouraging  poppy  cultivation.  There  is  as  yet  no 
indication  of  the  threatened  American  brewers’  invasion  of 
China;  but  Japan  is  fully  making  up  for  any  such  lack.  While 
alcoholism  does  not  express  itself  so  crudely  as  in  western 
countries,  medical  testimony  shows  that  it  is  a  sufficiently 
threatening  evil.  In  these  directions,  America,  which  found 
encouragement  in  abolishing  the  liquor  trade  from  the  result 
of  the  Chinese  revolution  in  suppressing  the  use  of  opium, 
should  be  ready  to  lend  all  needed  force  for  clearing  these 
abominations  from  the  path  of  this  oldest  and  youngest  of 
civilized  peoples. 

/  Today  the  test  of  any  far-reaching  motive  in  democracy  is 
in  its  international  sense  and  urgency.  It  is  not  without  its 
sting  to  the  structural  social  worker  that  revolutionary  social¬ 
ism  is  so  strongly  animated  by  its  “woe  is  me”  in  its  outlook 
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and  bringing  forward  an  ever-widenin^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
neighborly  good-fellowship  and  mutual  aid,  our  country  had 
been  bringing  to  reality  and  actual  performance  some  of  the 
human  promise  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  large  result  of  intelligent  social  work  is  now  set  to 
come  off  a  generation  hence  and  in  gains  nation-wide.  Al¬ 
ready  it  would  be  found  that  a  surprising  proportion  of  it  all 
is  nowadays  entered  upon  deliberately  with  just  such  far¬ 
sighted  knowledge  and  purpose.  Under  the  all-pervading 
stimulus  of  the  new  internationalism,  social  work,  like  every 
other  big  phase  of  American  life,  must  respond  to  calls  still 
more  distant,  in  terms  not  only  of  interest  but  of  characteristic 
action.  Such  action  will  be  drawn  out  by  the  elemental,  his¬ 
tory-making  appeal  of  present-day  China,  which,  for  instance, 
makes  Peking  only  less  emotionally  stirring  as  a  world  capital 
than  are  London  and  Paris.  It  must  be  increasingly  urged  on 
by  the  realization  of  what  is  coming  to  be  an  economic  axiom, 
that  looking  two  generations  ahead  the  whole  intervening  labor 
of  Western  civilization  may  prove  to  be  in  vain  and  fruitless 
if  China  has  not  absorbed  its  essential  standards  of  living  and 
of  life. 

Singapore,  1920. 


Attacking  Defective  Nutrition 

By  Bailey  B.  Burritt 

GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 


Every  organization  that  is  doing  serious  preventive 
work  in  public  health  is  confronted  inevitably  with 
the  necessity  of  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  de¬ 
fective  nutrition.  We  are  being  told  more  and  more 
that  tuberculosis  and  other  serious  acute  and  chronic  ailments 
all  too  frequently  have  their  origin  in  our  failure  to  provide 
the  human  system  with  a  suitable  well-balanced  supply  of  food. 

New  York  as  a  community  has  passed  through  the  stage 
of  alarm  cries  of  thousands  of  starving  children.  These  cries 
of  alarm  have  perhaps  been  useful  in  directing  popular  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject.  New  York  has  also  passed  through  the 
era  when  the  chief  emphasis  was  upon  defective  nutrition  as 
having  its  sole  origin  in  poverty.  It  is  now  settling  down  to 
the  clear  conviction  that  while  poverty  may  frequently  be  a 
contributing  factor,  ignorance  of  the  elementary  problems  of 
feeding  and  of  the  relation  of  suitable  feeding  to  physique  is 
the  most  steadily  resisting  factor  in  the  situation. 

Tlie  school  lunch  as  a  panacea  has  been  a  favorite ;  gradu¬ 
ally  and  steadily  the  community  is  coming  to  realize  that  while 
hot  and  inexpensive  school  lunches  are  a  very  useful  and  de¬ 
sirable  part  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  and  should  be 
available  wherever  children  are  deprived  of  the  possibility  of 
securing  a  hot,  nourishing  lunch,  the  problem  of  defective 
nutrition  is  not  completely  solved  by  the  establishment  of  a 
school  lunch  system,  important  as  that  may  be. 

Nutrition  clinics,  or  nutrition  classes,  are  the  present  panacea 
in  the  minds  of  many.  So  varied  are  the  conceptions  of  what 
a  nutrition  class  is  and  can  do  that  we  must  go  through  a 
period  of  experimentation  in  this  field  before  we  shall  be  able 
to  judge  what  permanent  results  the  nutrition  class  or  clinic 
can  afford.  The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 


of  the  Poor,  which  is  always  willing  to  indulge  in  any  panacea 
to  the  extent  of  trying  out  in  a  wholly  frank  and  open-minded 
manner  anything  that  seems  to  offer  possibilities,  has  been 
engaged  in  experimenting  with  a  direct  attack  upon  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  defective  nutrition.  It  has  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  thus  far  in  its  work,  that  the  class  or  clinic,  while  very 
useful  in  the  attack  upon  defective  nutrition,  is,  as  it  were, 
an  incidental  feature  of  the  attack;  that  the  attack,  if  it  is 
to  be  really  preventive  in  character,  must  be  made  upon  a 
group  of  children  who  are  too  young  for  the  class  method  of 
treatment;  that  it  is  a  job  which  has  to  do  with  individual 
children  and  individual  homes;  and  that  the  chief  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  the  home.  The  class,  to  be  sure,  for 
children  that  are  of  school  age  is  a  very  useful  auxiliary  means 
of  securing  results.  The  main  results,  however,  depend  upon: 

1.  A  careful  examination  by  a  physician  skilled  in  dealing  with 
children. 

2.  Intensive  and  regular  work  with  the  mother  and  the  child  in 
their  home,  including  in  the  program  at  least  a  weekly  weighing  of 
the  child  and  at  least  a  weekly  visit  to  the  home,  and  including 
keeping  the  results  continuously  before  the  physician  for  his  advice 
and  help,  and  bringing  the  child  itself  to  the  physician  for  further 
examination  and  attention  whenever  there  are  indications  that  such 
examination  Is  needed. 

The  defective  nutritional  work  which  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  is 
undertaking  at  the  present  time  is  an  integral  part  of  a  larger 
child  health  preventive  program  which  the  association  is 
carrying  out  in  a  population  of  about  40,000  in  a 
district  bounded  by  Canal  and  Houston  streets  and 
the  Bowery  and  Broadway.  [See  the  Survey  for 

December  27,  igig,  p.  313.]  !„  this  work  the  A 

I.  C.  P.  has  endeavored  to  develop  a  well-rounded  child 
health  preventive  program  on  an  intensive  basis.  It  aims 


BHnWation  and  to  carry  on  general  educational  activities  in 
the  hotpe,  looking  toward  the  prevention  of  the  development 
of  physical  defects.  To  carry  out  this  work  it  has  been  obliged 
to  establish  a  medical  clinic  for  the  examination  of  well 
children,  to  develop  a  prophylactic  dental  program  which  aims 
to  clean  the  mouths  of  all  of  the  children  in  all  of  the  first  five 
grades  of  this  district  twice  a  year  by  trained  dental  hygienists 
and  to  make  necessary  prophylactic  fillings  where  needed,  and 
to  take  other  steps  to  provide  preventive  facilities  where  none 
exist  but  depending  on  existing  facilities  for  treatment  inso¬ 
far  as  they  already  exist  or  can  be  coaxed  into  existence. 

Readjustment  of  Food  Habits 
After  the  obvious  defects,  which  were  discovered  by  med¬ 
ical  examination  and  which  were,  relatively  speaking, 
easily  removable,  had  been  given  attention  by  the  nurse  and  the 
child  had  been  taken  to  the  special  clinic  or  hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment  or  operation,  as  the  case  might  be,  there  was  still  a  con¬ 
siderable  group  of  children  that  the  physician  sifted  out  that 
were  decidedly  subnormal  in  weight  for  height  and  age,  that 
showed  poor  muscular  condition  and  were  pale  in  color — in 
other  words,  a  group  of  children  who  had  the  symptoms 
that  might  properly  class  them  as  children  with  defective  nu¬ 
trition.  The  defective  nutritional  work  is  done  with  both 
children  of  school  age  and  of  pre-school  age,  although  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  increasingly  put  upon  the  pre-school  child. 

The  association  realized  that  this  was  primarily  a  problem 
involving  readjustment  of  food  habits.  It,  therefore,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  put  this  work  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  dietitians 
who  had  either  had  or  were  given  experience  in  dealing  with 
family  problems.  The  procedure  begins  with  a  careful  medi¬ 
cal  examination.  The  dietitian  follows  that  with  a  visit  to 
the  home.  '  The  weight  condition  of  the  child  is  carried  graphi¬ 
cally  into  the  homes  through  the  means  of  a  small  chart  which 
portrays  the  position  of  the  child  with  relation  to  the  normal 
child,  in  accordance  with  methods  now  quite  generally  em¬ 
ployed.  A  record  is  made  of  the  actual  food  habits  of  the 
child,  the  home  is  visited  at  least  once  a  week  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  up  the  food  and  other  health  habits,  and  these 
results  are  carefully  recorded  each  week.  The  child  is  also 
weighed  on  each  visit. 

Working  this  out  as  a  practical  measure  was  somewhat  of  a 
problem.  It  seemed  well  nigh,  if  not  altogether,  impossible 
to  secure  enough  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parent  in  this 
congested  Italian  district  to  persuade  her  to  leave  her  home 
work  to  take  the  child  to  any  clinic  or  class  once  a  week.  It 
seemed  more  practical  and  more  economical  to  take  the  worker 
to  the  home.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  pre-school  group 
where  the  very  age  of  the  child  was  a  bar  to  securing  the  com¬ 
petitive  advantages  of  the  class  method.  To  weigh  the  child 
in  the  home,  however,  required  a  scale  and  the  association  spent 
considerable  time  before  it  succeeded  in  discovering  a  scale 
that  was  sufficiently  light  t^combine  the  qualities  of  weighing 
accurately  and  of  being  sufficiently  light  to  be  carried  readily 
by  the  visiting  dietitian. 

For  the  most  part  children  with  whom  the  association  under¬ 
takes  to  do  intensive  work  are  continued  f^r  a  period  of  six¬ 
teen  weeks,  and  longer  if  conditions  warrant  and  if  the 
physician  decides  that  it  will  be  helpful.  Other  factors  than 
weight,  of  course,  enter  the  decision  as  to  when  the  child 
should  be  discontinued  from  intensive  work.  Even  with  great 
improvement  in  the  weight  condition  of  the  child,  it  would 


tne  inTcnsive  work  is  dtscontinuea.,.^ri4&^prid  is  tnerr^ 
kept  under  observation  to  this  extent.  The  home  is  revisited 
within  a  month  and  at  stated  times  after  the  intensive  work  is 
dropped.  The  child  is  reweighed  and  its  general  condition 
observed  and  inquiry  is  made  with  regard  to  the  degree  to 
which  it  has  kept  up  its  improved  food  habits.  In  this  way, 
the  child  is  kept  under  observation  for 'a  period  of  at  least 
twelve  months  from  the  time  that  it  first  became  a  case  re¬ 
ceiving  active  attention. 

The  class  method  is  very  incidental  in  the  program ;  the 
chief  emphasis  is  on  the  individual  child  and  its  mother.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  visits  to  the  home  involve  the  necessity  of  making 
actual  demonstrations  of  the  method  of  cooking  cereal  or  pre¬ 
paring  other  dishes  which  seem  essential  to  securing  a  corrected 
diet  and  food  habit.  No  relief  is  given.  The  work  is  solely 
educational. 

Some  preliminary  results  in  this  work  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  facts :  Whereas  in  a  group  of  normal  children  we 
would  have  expected  the  median  to  have  grouped  itself  about 
the  100  per  cent  point — in  other  words,  the  average  expected 
gain  of  children  of  that  height  and  age — the  median  of  actual 
gain  for  a  group  of  sixty-two  children  who  were  carried  for 
a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks,  is  at  the  175  per  cent  point. J 
No  children  lost  weight.  Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  chilM 
dren,  however,  gained  less  than  the  average  expected  gain  cM 
children  of  their  height  and  age.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  tlH 
children  gained  more  than  the  average  expected  gain  ar® 
their  percentages  of  gain  varied  from  the  normal  expected^ 
gain  to  200  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  normal  expected  gain, 
a  few  scattering  cases  even  gaining  more  than  200  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  normal. 

A  second  group  of  fifty-four  children,  which  differed  from 
the  first  only  in  the  fact  that  work  with  them  was  begun  at  a 
little  different  period  of  the  year,  shows  similar  results.  None 
of  these  children  lost  weight,  13  per  cent  of  them  gained 
weight,  but  less  than  the  normal  expected  gain,  and  87  per 
cent  gained  more  than  the  average  expected  gain,  their  gains 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  normal  expected  gain  to  175  per 
cent  above  the  normal  expected  gain,  with  a  few  scattering 
cases  ranging  even  above  this  figure.  The  median  for  this 
group  is  about  220  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  median  of 
this  group  is  about  120  per  cent  gain  above  that  of  the  average 
expected  gain  of  children  of  this  height  and  age. 

Similarly  in  a  third  group  of  pre-school  children,  in  which 
there  were  sixty-one  children,  the  same  results  were  obtained. 
Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  children  gained,  but  gained  less 
than  the  normal  weight,  whereas  67  per  cent  gained  more 
than  the  normal  expected  gain.  One  child  lost  weight.  The 
median  of  this  group  is  found  at  the  159  per  cent  point, 
which  means  that  the  median  gain  for  the  group  is  59  per 
cent  above  that  of  the  normal  expected  gain. 

This  gives  in  brief  and  concise  form  the  very  preliminary 
results  which  we  are  able  thus  far  to  summarize.  It  does 
not,  however,  take  into  account  any  other  factor  in  measur¬ 
ing  results  than  that  of  improvement  in  weight  for  height 
and  age.  > 

Quite  as  striking  as  this  improvement  is  the  improvement 
in  the  muscular  condition  and  in  the  color  and  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  child.  It  has,  however,  been  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  summarize  in  accurate  measurable  form  these  other 
less  tangible  but  exceedingly  important  gains. 
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MERICAN  CHURCHES  UHITE 
TO  SAVE  MILL I OHS  OF 
STARVING  CHINESE. 

Hew  York,  Jan.  — The  full  povrer  of  all  the  Protestant  church¬ 

es  in  America — for  the  first  time  acting  simultaneously  in  a  great 
charitable  efforu-^ — has  been  enlisted  by  the  American  Committee  for 
China  Famine  Fund,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  fifteen  million  people 
facing  starvation.  No  philanthropic  movement  ever  undertaken  in  this 
country,  according  to  Rev.  Dr.  F.  VI.  Bible,  director  of  church  .rgan 
ization  for  the  committee,  has  aroused  such  a  lanited  response. 

The  Catholic  church  likewise,  is  cooperating  with  the  oomnii.tee. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  having  named  Bishop  0.  B.  Corrigan  of  Baltimore  to 
represent  him  actively  in  the  work.  Here,  as  in  China  at  the  scene 
of  the  calamity,  denominational  differences  have  been  set  aside,  and 
churchmen  of  different  creeds  are  wotking  as  a  unit  to  meet  what  ad¬ 
vices  from  missionaries  and  American  consular  officials  describe  as 
the  most  fearful  disaster  in  history. 

February  6  has  been  designated  as  "China  Famine  Sunday"  oy  the 
committee,  and  responses  indicate  that  it  will  be  observed  in  practical¬ 
ly  every  church  in  the  land.  Clergymen  have  beer,  supplied  with  the 
cold  facts  of  conditions  in  the  five  famine-swept  provinces  of  North¬ 
ern  China — a  territory  of  100,000  square  miles  and  embracing  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  45,000,000  souls — and  the  appeal  will  be  for  some  oontriou- 
tion,  large  or  small,  from  every  ohurch-goer.  The  committee'  has 
prepared  a  schedule  w'hioh  will  show  each  contributor  just  hoa  much 
help  his  contribution  will  be,  thus;  One  cent  will  buy  one  meal, 
three  cents  will  save  one  life  one  day,  one  dollar  will  save  a  liie 
one  month,  five  dollars  will  save  a  family  one  month,  five  dollars 
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will  sav8  cane  life  imtil  the  next  harvest  in  June  and  |l,000  will 
save  a.  whole  village  until  the  next  harvest. 

Conditions  described  by  President  lYilson  in  his  proolamation  in 
December  as  "appalling"  have  grown  immensely  worse  with  the  coning  or 
colder  weather,  according  to  the  latest  cabled  reports  from  Shensi, 
Shansi,  Chihli,  Honan  and  Shantung,  the  five  provinces  affected. 
Thousands  are  dying  daily.  The  ground,  now  frozen  hard,  has  cut  off 
the  meager  supplies  of  roots  and  herbs  upon  which  the  famine  suffer¬ 
ers  had  been  subsisting  in  the  absence  of  grain,  and  they  are  no.v 
literally  without  anything  to  eat.  The  land  is  a  barren  waste. 

Missionaries  have  completed  a  survey  of  173  counties  with  a 
total  of  30,673  villages,  and  it  is  upon  conditions  found  in  that 
portion  of  the  area  affected  that  the  estimate  of  15,000,000  in  im¬ 
mediate  danger  of  starvation  is  based. 

Every  facility  has  been  obtained  by  the  American  committee  for 
the  prompt  distribution  of  the  funds  gathered  in  'this  country  for 
famine  relief.  An  International  Fa-mine  Relief  Committee  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  China  to  coordinate  the  work  of  relief.  The  Chairman  of 
this  committee  is  Dr.  0.  Douglas  Gray,  'with  headquarters  in  Peking. 

American  church  interests  in  China  are  the  largest  of  any  na¬ 
tion  represented  there,  and  the  Chinese  have  come  to  look  upon  this 
country  as  its  closest  friend.  According  to  advices  from  dipiomatic 
and  missionary  sources  the  principal  and  perhaps  sole  reliance  Ox  the 
starving  farmers  of  the  northern  provinces  is  in  American  help.  A 
dispassionate  survey  of  conditions  indicates  that  unless  aid  .rom  thio 
country  shall  be  forthcoming  in  volume  sufficient  to  check  the  death 
rate,  the  collapse  of  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  ohiei 
agricultural  district  of  China  will  result,  to  be  followed  inevitably 
by  the  destruction  of  China's  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  headquarters  of  the  American  Committee  for  China  Famine 
Fund  are  at  Bible  House,  Kew  York,  where  Vernon  Munroe,  treasurer, 
is  receiving  and  transmitting  contributions. 
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AMERICMI  GOiOIITTEE  FOR  CHINA  FAIvIINE  FUND 
Thomas  W.  Lament ,  Chairman 
Bible  House,  New  York  City 


TO  THE  MANAGING  EDITOR  j 

Herewith ’you ''Will  find  a  report  on  fariine  conditions  in  Shar.-r'  j 
tung  just  received  by  the  State  Department  and  forwarded  to  us. This  | 

report  is  the  first  official  survey  to  come  to  this  country  and  i 

shows  conditions  as  they  existed  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  Since  j 
I  then,  of  course,  the  severity  of  conditions  has  intensified,  due  to  j 
I  cold  and  the  disappearance  of  plant  life.  i 

I  ! 

1  This  report  is  submitted  to  you  for  use  in  any  way  you  desire,  i 

'  either  under  a  Washington  date  line,  as  coming  from  the  State  Depar't-i 
i  mentj  or  a  New  York  date  line,  as  having  been  transmitted  to  you  | 
I  through  us.  j 

Shantung  is  only  one  of  the  five  northern  provinces  affected 
acutely  by  the  famine,  but  the  report  depicts  conditions  elsewhere.  | 
I  The  other  provinces  affected  are  Chihli,  Shensi,  Shansi,  and  Honan.  i 

j  The  American  Consul  in  Tsinan,  you  will  note,  features  the  i 

: suffering  of  Chinese  children  as  "THE  SADDEST  PHASE  'T  THE  FAMINE."  | 

;  You  Will  note,  also,  that  Catholics  and  Protestants,  realiz-  i 

ling  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  are  working  together  and  oo-  j 
operating  in  every  way  among  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  Chin-  | 
ese  • 

I  Another  feature  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you  is  the  con- 

jstructive  work  being  done  by  the  Red  Cross,  which  is  giving  food 
i to  the  Chinese  for  labor,  which  will  result  in  better  physical 
jeonditions  v;hich  will  tend  toward  the  elimination  of  future  famines. 

'  In  a  recent  cablegram  to  the  State  Department,  Hon.  Charles 

|R.  Crane,  United  States  Minister  to  China,  described  the  famine  as 
"THE  WORST  CALAMITY  IN  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY." 

NOTE:  The  actual  famine  zone  in  ice  entirety  covers  100,000 

square  miles;  45,000,000  Chinese  in  this  district  are  directly  ■  i 
affected;  15,OOC,,COO  are  facing  immediate  starvation  and  will  I 

without  help,  and  thousands  are-  dying  daily.  .  -  -  ...  ,j 

The  American  Committee  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  in  j 
any  use  you  shoula  make  of  material  submitted  you  will  mention  that  1 
the  American  Committee  for  China  Famine  Fund  is  transmitting  con-  I 
tributions  to  the  International  F;.mine  Relief  Committee  in  Peking 
for  distribution,  and  that  contributions  should  be  sent  to  China 
Famine  Fund,  Vernon  Ilunroe,  Treasurer,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 


H.  W.  THIRLKELD 

Director  of  Publicity. 
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Sunday ,  J anuar  y  IS, 

REPORT  ON  FAJIIUE  OOKDITTOIIS  IK  SKANTTOG. 

Prepared  by  0,  E,  Gauas 
Acerioan  Coneul,,  Tsinanj  China, 

Shantung  is  the  most  aensely  populated  province' in  Cnina;  ito 
population  is  S3tir.-,at3d  at  00,803,345  (latest  Postal  census),  and  its 
area  is  55,984  square  miles;  this  gives  an  average  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  of  550  to  the  squo-re  mile.  Dut  as  a  large  part  of  the  Province  i 
only  sparsely  inhabited,  inoludlijg  the  mountainous  saotiona  and  great 
tracts  of  land  along  the  lower  reachee  of  ths  Yellov;  River  ,vith  sanay 
and  alkaline  soil,  the  density  cf  population  in  other  districts  is 
correspondingly  increased.  The  famiine  area  of  Shantung  covers  the 
u ost  densely  populated  part  of  the  Province. 

The  pressure  of  over-population  is  so  great  that  even  in  ths 
years  of  slightly  lean  crops  there  is  a  persistent  migratory  moveaent 
toward  other  sections,  and  annually  thousands  of  natives  of  Shantung 
cross  over  into  Machurla;  but  still  the  populaticn  is  so  great  that  a. 
single  poor  harvest  causes  distress  to  thousands,  and  a  prolonged 
dought  or  sudden  flood  invariably  brings  famine  and  disaster  to  the 
people  in  extensive  areas,  Ths  millions  of  population  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts  are  dependent  almost  entirely  on  ths  products  of  th-  soil;  the 

productive  area  is  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  pomule.tiou  and 

/ 

those  modern  developments  of  industry  which  in  other  uenssly  pcpul.attJ 
lands  make  the  population  independent  of  local  agriculture  are  al.^ost 
entirely  lacking, 

* 

China  generally,  and  especially  Shantung,  has  been  par tioulirly 
susceptible  to  recurring  visitations  in  the  form  of  float  ana  famine, 

A  famine  in  1877-8  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  8, COO, COG  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Shantung,  Chnnsi,  Honan  and  Chihli.  In  recant 
times  one  district  or  another  has  recorf. ed  famine  with  attendant  loss 


of  life  each  year, 


The  famine  of  1930-1931  ie  of  widespread  and  alarming  propor¬ 
tions,  and  the  toll  in  life  is  certain  to  run  into  heavy  figures  ef¬ 
fective  and  bountiful  the  relief  'vork  which  may  be  attempted. 

In  Shantung  the  estimated  leopulation  of  the  severely  stricken 
districts  alone  is  5,799,333;  and  in  the  Isssseverely  affected  out 
admittedly  serious  areas,  1,540,961. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  extensive  middle  class 
in  China.  The  great  masses  of  the  people  are  poor;  poverty  stricke.i 
beyond  any  conception  of  poverty  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
especially  true  in  Shantung,  where  with  the  heavy  overpopulation  i u 
requires  the  most  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil  even  under  the 
very  best  conditions  to  put  plain,  coarse  food  in  the  mouths  of  the 
masses  and  cheap  cotton  clothing  on  their  bodies. 

The  present  famine  is  the  culmination  of  several  years  of  poor 
har'vests.  Practically  e,ll  of  the  affected  areas  have  suffered  mOiS 
or  less  severely  from  floods,  drought  and  locust  hordes  for  from  two 
to  three  and  four  successive  years.  Following  on  these  oarren 
years  has  come  the  complete  failure  of  ^he  spring  wheat  crop  and 
the  scant  autumn  harvests  due  to  lack  of  spring  and  summer  rains, 

Conditions  are  not  equally  bad  in  all  regions.  There  are  sec¬ 
tions,  large  sections,  where  even  three  plantings  have  yiela=d  no 
cr?ps  and  the  ground  is  as  barren  as  in  the  winter.  Jn  nn  hsien,  fo-. 
example,  four  harvests  have  been  lost,  one  after  the  other,  t..o 
because  of  the  1918  floods,  one  by  locust  ravages,  and  in  1930  the 
farmers  have  not  even  recovered  their  seed  nor  secured  fuel.  In 
some  districts  a  little  wheat  was  realized  last  Spring,  but  she  most 
Tfas  only  30  per  cent  of  the  normal  yield.  The  autumn  crops  .:ava 
varied  from  nothing  to  as  high  as  60  per  cent  oi  a  crop  in  tm  ,..ost 
favored  regions.  In  the  famine  section  of  Shantung  millet  forms  ■ 
one  of  the  principal  items  of  food  for  the  peopae  and  the  straw  is 
used  extensively  for  fodder.  Very  little  grew  this  year  and  tnat 
which  survived  matured  only  an  inferior  gr-in  and  straw.  Kaoliang 
(Kaffir  Corn)  is  the  staple  amcle  of  diet  o,.  the  poorer  people  and 
the  kaoliang  stalks  are  the  principal  fuel.  In  some  areas  tne 


f-aoliang  dici  not  cone  up  ?t  all  and  the  seotione  “/here  a  fair  o.rop 
'•''ag  had  ars  fevj. 

Certain  seciicng  ire  beginning  to  sufirr  fron  lack  of  Vi'ater; 
the  ghallow  'veils  are  beooHing  dryi  The  "vater  of  cany  T;ell3  has  bisn 
polluted  by  the  oodies  of  liutle  d’hildre,-  whose  pareiits  could  no  long¬ 
er  sup-ply  their  needs. 

In  ev;ry  village  it'hae  been  found  thar  large  nunfoers  of  the 
aole  Dodied  have  lei't.  Many  have  bricked  up  the  doors  of  oheir  huts 
and  headed  for  Manchuria;  other's  have  scaght  snployrnent  in  less 
stricken  places;  nany  are  adrift  begging;  the  strong  have  had  to 
desert  the  women  and  children  and  the  aged  and  weak  in  many  oases 
to  go  and_  seek  help.  Tragedy  follows  the  refugees.  They  go  Iron 
sorrow  to  distress,  from  distress  to  despair.  Large  numbers,  finding 
conditions  as  bad  or  worse  than  those  they  left  behind  have  drifted 
oaok.  Families  have  been  broken  up;  the  few  personal  effects  are 
sold  for  what  pittance  they  will  bring  ar.d  the  fe’w  remaining  articles 
are  carried  on  the  end  of  a  pole;  the  family  then  endeavors  to 
travel  as  far  from  the  famine  area  as  its  funds  or  stores  of  food 
will  carry  them.  Many  cases  have  been  reported  of  the  selling  and 
drowning  of  children  of  families  who  were  fleeing  from  the  famine 
regions'  and  whose  resources  were  erha-usted.  Buarness  in  the  famine 
area  is  practically  paralyzed;  many  have  been  a'cousromed  to  eke  cat 
an  existence  by  supplementing  the  small  returns  from  their  plot  of 
lan'd  by  hiri'ng  out;  others  3,re  e'ntirely  dependent  upon  small 
trade;  there  is  nothing  now  for  such  people  to  do;  hel'p  is  not 
needed  or  used;  shops  are  seeking  to  sell  their  goods  on  hand,  but 
the  demand  is  so  light  tha.t  no  additional  stocks  are  being  ordered; 
there  is  no  credit  and  nothing  is  sold  except  for  cash.  The  pawn 
shops  have  been  so  extensively  patronized  that  many  of  then  have  had 
to  close  through  lack  of  funds.  In  order  to  obtain  money,  animals, 
land,  furniture,  farm  implements,  clothing,  bedding,  and  even  hc-ase 
timbers  (converted  int't  t^ire  wood)  are  being  sold  at  pathetically 
low  prices.  Farm  animals  have  had  to  be  sold,  ana  at  low  prices;, 
because  there  has  been  no  fodder  for  them.  In  selling  their  clothing 
and  bedding  the  people  are  courting  death  from  cold;  but  rather  odd 
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than  istar-fation  nov/  is  the  reply,  iP-xii  Is  selling  for  one-fourth  its 
normal  value--’7len  even  buyers  can  be  had, 

Agannst  the  lor*  rec”.rn3  for  whatever  they  nay  have  to  sell  are 
the  exhorbitant  prices  demandeS.  for  all  kinds  of  food  and  fuel.  In 
the  least  affected  areas  the  prices  are  reported  by  foreign  observers 
to  be  two  and  three  times  normal^  and  in  some  sections  they  have  run 
as  high  as  si;:  and  eight  tines  normal. 

Old  inhabitants  say  the  conditions  are  as  bad  as  in  the  wide¬ 
spread  famine  of  1877-8, 

The  present  condition  of  the  people  varies  in  the  different 
sections.  In  some  districts  a  small  crop  has  been  gathered^  and  with 
the  greatest  care  it  can  be  made  to  last  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
After  that  there  must  be  help  or  starvation. 

In  many  districts  the  supplies  have  already  been  consumed  and 
there  is  nothing  but  what  is  imported  from  outside  and  that  is  sold 
at  prices  prohibitive  to  the  masses  of  the  people  even  had  they  the 
means'  to  raise  funds  to  buy.  Thousands  are  already  living  only  on 
leaves  gathered  from  the  fields,  and  the  frosts  are  now  ending  this 
supply.  In  suoh  sections  starvation  had  already  set  in.  Large  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  people  are  substiSting  on  chaff,  peanut  oake(after  the 
oil  has  been  extracted),  ground  corn  cobs,  the  tops  of  immature 

kaoliang;  pota.to  leaves  were  being  stolen  in  the  night;  along  certain 
parts  of  the  Yellow'  River  the  trees  on  the  dykes  ivcre  being  killed 
by  stripping  of  leaves  and  bark  for  food.  It  became  necessary  to 
issue  a  proclamation  permitting  the  taking  of  the  leaves  but  forbidd¬ 
ing  the  taking  of  the  bark. 

The  saddest  phase  of  the  famine  is  the  suffering  of  the  children. 
They  have  not  developied  the  stoioism  v-hicli  their  elders  manifest. 

They  have  become  sickly  from  i.mproper  feeding;  diarrhoea  and  dysentery 
is  spreading  generally;  babes  in  arras  are  suffering  terribly;  r/orn 
out  mothers  are  attempting  to  nourish  them  with  their  ow/n  impoverished 
:iilk  supplemented  with  bits  of  masticated  breadstuffs;  the  death  rate 
acongst  the  children  must  be  high. 
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These  are  the  conditions  existing  now,  before  the  most  severe 
part  of  the  winter  and/the  fa;riin9  period  have  set  in. 

Of  the  population  of  5,799,333  in  the  rjost  severely  affected 
areas,  a  low  estimate  for  those  who  will  requite  assistance  is  35 
,  per  Cent,  or  1,000,000  persons,  making  allotarloe  for  those  who  have 
^  gone  away;  and  of  the  lesser  areas,  some  13|  per  cent  (about  30C,0CC 
people)  will  require  help.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  amount  neces- 
=ary  to  sustain  life  is  $3  silver  a  month  (family  average).  These 
iStinates  are  considered  by  coiupetent  foreign  observers  acquainted 
j.th  lanine  conditions  in  China  to  be  exceedingly  low.  But  even  or. 
this  oasis  and  counting  an  average  of  5  months  as  the  period  when 
relief  must  be  given,  |l3,000,000  silver  vvould  do  no  more  than  furn¬ 
ish  moderate  relief  to  Shantung  Province  alone, 

Relg-ef  Measure ■  The  state  of  the  provincial  finances,  with  a 
large  outstanding  indebtedness,  absolute  depletion  of  the  funds  in 
the  provincial  treasury,  and  all  forms  of  taxes  from  the  famine  area 
cut  off,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  provincial  government  of  Shan¬ 
tung  to  extend  assistance  to  the  people.  Shantung  is  one  of  the  poor- 
-st  provinces  of  China;  there  are  no  large  commercial  centers  where 
tneri  is  a  concentration  of  wealth  which  might  be  caliod  upon  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  relief  work. 

Th=  state  of  ths  finances  of  the  central  government  is  such 
that,  even  with  added  taxation,  comparatively  little  help  can  be 
given.  An  allocation  of  |l, 500,000  for  the  construction  of  a  motor 
highway  from  ■  ?/aihsien  to  Chafoo  has  been  made  by  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  This  highway  is  not  in  the  famine  area,  but  labor  is  being 
recruited  from  that  area.  This  highway  will  stretch  fio:r  300  English 
miles. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  decided  to  concentrate  its  efforts 
in  Shantung  Province,  but  it  has  so  far  an  appropriation  of  only 
^500,000  U.S. currency  (approximately  $750,000  silver)  and  has  been 
limited  in  its  obligations  to  that  total.  The  Red  Cross  has  offered 
"o  construct  a  highway  through  tne  heart  of  the  famine  area,  for 
■jome  60  English  miles  from  Tshohcw  to  Linrsing,  using  famine  labor 
-rom  the  villages  along  the  route  sjid  paying  such  labor  in  toed  for 


the  laborers  and  their  fa&ilies.  Bit  it  is  estimated  that  this  Will 
care  for  OBiy  about  bC,000  perac®**  Stas  righc-of-way  for  tiiHkW 
is  being  provided  by  the  Shantung  Fauins  nelief  Eocietyj  a  BiiirAtt 
organization  at  Tsinan,  the  provincial  capital. 

This  Relief  Society  has  raised  approximately  tl3(5,000,  which  it 
proposes  to  distribute  amongst  the  3G  to  40  districts  affected;  this 
means  very  little  for  each  district;  enough  to  oare  for  s-bout  1,500 
people  in,  each  district  for  one  month  only. 

A  Foreigii  Auxiliary  of  this  Relief  Society,  with  Chinese  repye- 
sentarion  on  its  Executive  Committee,  has  been  organized  recently 
amongst  the  foreign  residents  of  Tsinan,  the  capital,  but  to  far  their 
funds,  have  been  limited. 

This  Foreign  Auxiliary  (of  which  the  British  Consul-Seneral  is 
Chairman,  ana  the  American  Consul,  Vice  Chairman)  is  linked  up  with 
the  various  mission  organizations  scattered  throughout  .the  famine 
area  (principally  American).  It  has  at  its  command  the  trained 
worked  in  these  stations,  familiar  with  the  language  and  with  the 
people,  and  they  in  turn  have  their  native  church  organization  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  villages.  In  addition  to  the  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sions,  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  volunteered  the  services  Of 
some  18  fathers  stationed  throughout  the  faraine  area;  Catholic  and 
Protestant  will  work  alongside  each  other,  and  there  is  to  be  no 
discrimination  betv/een  native  Christian  and  the  non-Christian  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  Foreign  Auxiliary  works  on  two  principles;  (1)  That  it 
will  only  undertake  relief  so  far  as  their  funds  will  guarantee  thar 
the  persons  relieved,  after  investigation  of  thsir  case,  can  be 
carried  through  the  famine  period;  and  (3)  that  so  far  as  possible, 
food  and  not  money  will  be  allotted. 

Should  extensive  fuids  come  into  the  control  of  this  Auxiliary 
(the  funds  of  which  are  distinct  and  independent  of  any  control  by 
the  Chinese  Society),  it  vjill  be  necessary  to  obtain  volunteer  work¬ 
ers  for  distribution  of  relief  from  mission  stations  in  other  aecsi‘ 
of  China.  At  present  there  are  20  Protestant  and  18  Catholic  volun¬ 
teers  on  the  rolls  of  this  auxiliary,  prepared  to  worVi,  but  without 
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funds,  the  total  receipts  of  the  Auxiliary,  recently  organized,  being 
^  approximately  ^13,000.  Of  this  sum  about  #5,000  represents  a  donation 
j  or  seed  .;heat,  which  was  distributed  in  a  large  section.  Contribu- 
ions  for  seed  wheat  were  also  made  in  two  other  sections  of  Shantung, 
and  about  75  per  cent  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  has  been  put  in.  This 
.will  not  nature  until  the  spring;  and  until  it  does  nature  and  is 
harvested,  the  people  are  without  food  or  the  means  to  purchase  it. 

Theie  is  still  another  highway  project  which  is  being  proposed 
as  a  relief  measure;  a  road  from  Tungchangfu  to  Wuting  fu,  through  a 
severely  affected  fairine  area.  While  work  on  the  survey  of  this  highwec 
is  going  forward,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  funds  is  dismal. 

.-in-  re_ief  organizations  have  been  established  in  Peking, 
Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Hankow  and  other  centers,  there  has  been  little  in 
the  way  of  funus  which  have  come  from  such  organizations  for  relief 
work  in  Shantung.  The  -famine  extends  not' only  in  Shanrung,  but  in 
Chihli,  Honan,  Shansi,  and  Shensi,  and  the  demands  from  all  these 
centers  leave  little  for  any. 
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\ORLD  CALL 


■  Q 

Church  Membership  in  China 

/Statement  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Christian 
Missionary  Society  together  with  the  Latest  Reporf-ofth«  ~ 
China  Mission  and  All  the  Missionaries  in  China 


RECENTL\  John  T.  Brown,  a  member  of  tlie 
Executive  Committee,  has  visited  a  number  of 
the  mission  fields.  He  has  been  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  practices  of  the  missionaries  with  regard 
to  church  membership.  He  has  made  a  personal  report 
to  the  Executive  Committee  with  regard  to  his  study  of 
the  wmrk.  We  are  setting  forth  here  the  report  of  the 
China  Mission  growing  out  of  his  visit.  The  report  of 
the  Mission  covers  the  specific  in.stances  cited  by  Mr. 
Brown,  which  he  felt  constituted  “open  membership,” 
and  the  explanation  of  the  China  Mission  concerning 
them.  The  latter  report  was  made  following  Mr. 
Brown’s  visit  to  the  China  field.  Just  before  leaving 
China  Mr.  Brown  had  a  meeting  with  representatives 
of  the  China  Mission  in  which  he  went  over  all  the  cases 
which  he  thought  needed  attention.  It  was  understood 
between  him  and  these  representatives  that  the  Mission 
would  make  a  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  cover¬ 
ing  all  these  items.  That  report  is  .submitted  herewith. 

Mr.  Brown  did  not  go  to  China  at  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  or  as  the  official  representative  of 
that  body.  He  went  in  connection  with  his  ovn  plans 
for  an  ovangeli.stic  visit  to  Australia  and  on  his  own 
initiative  because  of  his  interest  in  the  wmrk.  ITis  ex¬ 
penses  to  China  were  paid  by  a  few  individual  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  there  w'ere  only  two  mis¬ 
sionaries  in.  China  W'ho  declined  to  sign  the  enclosed 
statement  concerning  the  practice  on  the  various  sta- 
t  tions.  Their  resignations  were  sent  to  the  Executive 
Committee  some  time  before  the  China  statement  was 
prepared,  and  the  resignations  liave  been  accepted. 

The  missionaries  in  China,  iu  presenting  their  state¬ 
ment  on  the  practices  of  the  various  stations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  church  membership,  say  that  in  this  and  all 
other  matters  they  will  adhere  to  the  policies  formulated 
for  their  guidance  by  the  Board  of  IManagers  of  the 
United  Christian  Missionary  Society.  The  Chinese  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Mission  speak  for 
the  Chinese  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists  and  churches 
when  they  make  the  following  statement: 

In  conclusion  we  vrisli  to  say  that  tho  practice  of  the  Cliristian 
Cliureh  seems  to  us  wIioUv  good.  tVo  endeavor  to  cany  on  the  work 
of  the  church  in  harmony  witli  its  teacMngs,  both  by  bringing  non- 
Christians  info  tho  church  and  by  making  plain  to  members  of 
other  churclics  that  our  practices  are  in  accord  with  tho  teachings 
of  tlie  New  Testament.  Furtliermore,  it  is  our  endeavor  to  observe 
tho  practice  and  policies  of  the  Christian  Church  to  tho  letter.  Wo 
do  not  regard  these  matters  lightlv. 

We  do  not  see  how  more  cxjilieit  expre^isions  than 
these  could  be  made. 

connection  with  the  points  discussed  by  the  China 


-Mission  and  Mr.  Brown  the  Executive  Committee  desires 
to  call  attention  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  which  reads  as  follows: 

As  a  purely  administrative  policy,  tho  Board  of  Managers  of 
tne  United  Clirist.an  Missionary  Society  announces  tho  following: 

Iu  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  as  under¬ 
stood  by  tho  Board  of  Managers,  tho  United  Christiau  Missionary 
oociety  is  conducting  its  work  everywhere  on  tho  principle  of  re¬ 
ceiving  into  the  membership  of  the  churches  at  home  or  abroad, 
by  any  of  its  missionaries,  only  tlioso  who  are  immersed,  penitent 
Ijelievcrs  in  Christ.  -  mu  ^  ^ 

Furthermore,  it  is  believed  by  tliis  Board  of  Managers  that  all 
of  tho  missionaries  and  niinistera  appointed  and  supported  by  this 
Board,  are  in  sincere  accord  with  this  policy,  and  certainly  it  will 
not  appoint  and  indeed  it  w.ll  not  continue  iir  its  service  any  one 
known  by  it  to  be  not  in  such  accord.  It  disclaims  any  right  and 
disowns  any  dcsiro  to  do  otherwise. 

The  E.xecutive  Committe  feels  that  the  statement 
the  missionaries  and  Chinese  leaders  indicates  their 
desire  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  manner  desired  by 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

It  is  possible  that  the  China  Mission  has  paid  too  little 
attention  to  the  details  of  organization  in  the  past  and 
has  not  been  careful  enough  in  its  use  of  terms  relating 
lO  membership.  Both  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Mission  are  anxious  to  correct  an}^  mistakes  that  may 
have  been  made  in  this  regard.  We  urge  that  as  early 
in  the  history  of  our  mission  congregations  as  is  possible, 
they  be  carefully  organized  into  churches,  according  to 
New  Testament  teaching  and  practice  and  that  only 
members  of  the  churches  be  elected  as  elders  and 
(leacon.s. 


We  commend  the  desire  of  the  missionaries  to  make 
Christian  people  of  other  religious  bodies  feel  at  home 
iu  our  mission  congregations.  This  has  always  been 
done  by  our  people  and  the  reasons  for  such  action  are 
more  evident  on  the  mission  field  than  at  home.  While 
care  should  be  taken  iu  the  public  recognition  of  these 
people  and  in  the  designating  terms  used,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  confused  with  the  regular  membership  of 
the  churches,  they  should  be  accorded  a  real  part  in 
the  congregational  life  of  the  churches  while  separated 
from  their  own  congregations  where  they  hold  their 
membership,  and  while  they  are  being  instructed  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly. 

The  Executive  Committee  feels  that  the  first  responsi¬ 
bility  of  our  missionaries  with  regard  to  native  leader¬ 
ship  in  helping  the  native  people  to  know  Christ,  is  to 
find  people  who  can  tell  the  story  of  the  gospel  con¬ 
vincingly  and  whose  lives  are  godly  and  above  reproach, 
>Such  leadership  should,  of  course,  be  found  in  onr  own 
native  church  membership  where  at  all  possible.  Where 
this  is  impossible  and  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  Chris- 


Well,  after  we  liad  saluted  the  tlag,  we  marched 
to  another  part  of  the  park  where  there  was  a 
platform.  There  were  seats  for  all  of  us  around  the  platform  and 
I)retty  soon  a  lady  began  to  tell  stones.  She  told  us  why  we  were 
celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  day  on,  which  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  wa.s  signed,  which  made  the  United  States  a  free 
nation,  with  no  king,  but  rulers  chosen  by  the  people.  She  told 
us  about  the  first  flag  made  by  Mrs.  Betsy  Ross.  That  flag  had 
thirteen  stars  in  the  corner,  instead  of  forty-five  as  it  has  now, 
because  there  were  only  thirteen  colonies  when  it  was  made. 
Then  there  wa.s  a  story  about  a  girl  named  Elizabeth  Zane  who 
was  brave  enough  to  run  right  into  the  fire  of  Indian  bullets 
to  bring  back  to  the  fort  a  keg  of  gunpowder,  Avhich  won 
the  battle  against  the  Indians.  And  she  told  stories  of  brave 
people  of  other  countries  besides  America.  You  can  imagine 
how  proud  I  was  when  she  told  about  Garibaldi. 

After  the  stories  a  man  got  up  on  the  platform  and  called 
the  names  of  some  boys  and  girls.  The  last  name  he  called 
was  mine,  and  I  tell  you,  Beppo,  I  was  wondering  what  he 
wanted.  Well,  w'e  all  went  to  another  part  of  the  park  and 
Mr.  Brown  told  me  to  do  exactly  what  the  man  said.  They 
gave  me  a  beautiful  white  star  on  a  blue  card  and  put  me  to 
one  side  with  forty-four  other  boys.  Each  of  us  had  a 
number.  After  awhile  we  marched  to  where  there  were  some 
wide  steps  built  up  in  a  square.  The  mau  placed  us  in  line 
and  showed  us  just  where  to  stand,  then  the  band  began  to 
play  and  we  marched  up  on  the  steps  just  as  we  were  numbered. 
And  Beppo!  When  we  were  all  there  we  formed  a  great 
American  fiag  with  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes  and  forty- 
five  stars,  and  I  was  one  of  the  stars!  You  .should  have  heard 
the  people  shout.  Then  we  sang  “America,”  and  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,”  standing  very  still. 

After  that  we  played  games  awhile,  and  then  Mr.  Brown 
took  us  all  back  to  the  church  and  talked  to  us  about  how  we 
could  be  good  citizens  of  this  country  where  we  had  come  to 
live.  I  tell  you.  Beppo,  I  am  going  to  he  a  good  citizen.  It 
wouldn’t  look  very  well  for  me  to  come  over  here  from  Italy  to 
live  and  not  do  the  things  all  Americans  should  do  to  be  true 
to  the  flag. 


Your  friend, 


'Tonic. 


to  give  prenatal  instruction  to  all  expectant  mothers  In 
the  district,  to  see  that  suitable  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  birth  of  the  child,  to  give  post-natal  instruction,  to  secure 
a  periodical  medical  examination  and  weighing  of  the  children 


not  be  dropped  from  intensive  work  if  it  still  had  a  large 
score  of  uncorrected  food  habits.  The  judgment  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  child  should  also  be  an 
essential  factor  in  determining  wherj^l^^no  longer  necessary 


But  the  time  has  arrived  when  thoughtful  and  responsible 
l-hinese  leaders,  reenforced  by  enlightened  and  downright  mis¬ 
sionaries,  are  fully  ready  to  enter  upon  just  such  campaigns 
to  action  by  the  better  government 
wrought  so  large  a  result  at 


■  American  social  worker  would  go  to  face  the  Orient 

m  all  humility  and  yet  with  a  certain  new  confidence  in  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  decade  or  two,  by  abolishing  the 
drink  evil,  greatly  restricting  prostitution,  creating  a  system 
for  meeting  poverty  and  distress,  laying  the  lines  of  a  national 
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CUims  agaiast  tbe  Chinese 
Government 

The  Associated  Mission  Treasurers 
have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Gunningham.  American 
Consul-General  in  Shanghai : 

“The  American  Legation  has  in¬ 
structed  this  office  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  it  a  list  of  all  claims 
filed  by  American  citizens,  firms,  and 
societies  against  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment,  provincial  authorities  and 
government  organizations  including 
banks,  railways  and  otlter  public 
utilities.  I  should  be  very  glad, 
therefore,  if  you  would  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  various 
American  missions  to  the  end  that 
any  having  claims  of  the  character 
above  mentioned  may  address  this 
office  giving  tlie  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  claim  and  any  other  particulars 
which  may  not  be  on  file  at  this 
office.  This,  is  will  be  understood,  is 
only  to  assist  tliis  office  to  make  a 
complete  list  of  all  claims.  The  Lega¬ 
tion  suggested,  in  order  that  the  list 
might  be  absolutely  complete,  tliat  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  mission¬ 
ary  organizations  should  be  consulted. 

Particulars  that  any  of  the  Missions 
may  desire  to  transmit  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office 
at  the  earliest  possible  date," 

Sfewart  Evangelistic  Fund 

The  following  excerpts  from  a 
letter  received  from  Dr.  W.  E.  Black- 
stone  bear  their  own  message : 

“I  have  wTitten  you  quite  fully 
about  the  funds  granted  from  the 


Milton  Stewart  Evangelistic  Funds. 
Under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  funds 
are  lasting  longer  than  we  had  ex¬ 
pected,  so  that  we  may  have  two  or 
possibly  three  years  more,  running 
to  1925. 

I  have  explained  to  you  that  the 
general  purpose  of  the  Milton  Stewart 
Evangelistic  Funds  is  for  definite 
advanced  evangelistic  work.  Hence 
the  members  of  our  Committee,  who 
by  the  way  are  all  Presbyterians,  have 
questioned  quite  seriously  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  general  allocation  of  the 
funds  to  each  of  the  mission  stations 
of  any  particular  Mission,  as  is  the 
case  especially  in  the  Presbyterian 
Mission. 

It  occurs  to  me  tliat  if  we  could 
have  reports  from  each  of  the  Sta¬ 
tions  where  money  has  been  used, 
stating  what  was  accomplished  in  1921 
and  what  is  being  accomplished  in 
1922,  it  might  change  tlieir  view  with 
reference  to  the  wisdom  of  such 
general  application  of  the  funds. 

In  the  case  of  some  other  missions, 
for  instance  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
where  our  grants  have  been  made  to 
a  large  number  of  the  Stations,  we 
have  had  this  year,  individual  reports 
from  the  missionaries  of  nearly  all 
the  different  Stations,  telling  just 
wh.Tt  the  funds  are  being  used  for, 
and  giving  some  account  of  what  is 
accomplished. 

Now  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
you  to  request  the  missionaries  of  the 
different  Stations  where  our  funds 
are  applied  to  send  us  a  brief  report 
(we  do  not  care  for  lengthy  reports, 
but  brief  and  concise  reports),  so 
that  we  could  see  what  is  being  ac¬ 
complished  and  decide  whether  it  is 
satisfactory? 


I  am  aware  that  this  may  be  con¬ 
siderable  work  for  your  office,  and 
that  it  will  take  some  time  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  Therefore,  I  am  writing 
thus  early. 

Please  consider  the  matter  and  take 
such  action  as  you  deem  wise  _  and 
best#  and  kindly  write  me  what  it  is. 

We  have  already  received  from  dif¬ 
ferent  Presbyterian  missionaries  sev¬ 
eral  requests  for  grants  from  our 
1923  budget,  most  of  which  I  am 
quite  sure  will  be  satisfactory  to  us.” 

The  Board  has  suggested  to  the 
China  Council  the  following  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Ad  Interim  action  No. 
392: 

•That  since  the  Stewart  Evangel¬ 
istic  Funds  are  hereafter  to  be  dis¬ 
bursed  only  in  response  to  applica¬ 
tions  by  individual  missionaries,  this 
Committee  while  welcoming  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  generous  aid  to  our 
evangelistic  workers,  directs  after 
conference  with  the  Board  that  re¬ 
quests  for  the  fund  must  not  include 
work  that  may  involve  permanent 
increase  in  current  expenses  and 
•which  would  suddenly  claim  support 
from  regular  Mission  funds  it  the' 
Stewart  Fund  should  be  exhausted. 
It  also  directs  that  all  requests  for 
aid  from  the  Stewart  Fund  by  in¬ 
dividuals  must  have  the  approval  of 
the  Stations  and  Missions  to  which 
those  who  make  the  requests  belong, 
prior  to  their  making  application  to 
the  Stewart  Fund.”  (BL  46  to  China 
Missions,  item  35,  page  8.) 

Co-opetatioQ  with  the  Chinese  — 
Guiding  Principles 

The  Ad  Interim  Committee  has  in¬ 
structed  us  to  reprint  the  guiding 
princit'lcs  adopted  by  tlie  Council  in 
1915  inasmuch  as  tlie  general  subject 
is  now  in  the  forefront  (See  Ad 
Interim  No.  426)  : 

‘•Co-operation  in  Evangelistic  work 
is  the  best  place  to  begin,  as  it  is 
here  more  readily  adapted.  Here  also 
tlic  Church  and  the  Mission  liave 
already  most  in  common. 

Give  over  no  powers  which  you 
may  ever  need  to  recall,  lest  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  avoid  a  possibly  delicate  situa¬ 
tion  you  lead  directly  to  a  real  and 
even  more  delicate  situation. 


Clearly  defined  limitations  of  pow¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  complete  understand¬ 
ing  regarding  the  amount  of  foreign 
funds  available,  will  make  for  safety 
and  success. 

When  powers  are  once  given,  it 
should  be  in  full  confidence  and 
trust;  anything  short  of  this  will 
render  the  elT  j't  useless  at  th-?  c-utset. 
Full  acejuainta  ce  with  the  facts  with 
lespect  for  a  T  confidence  m  the 
judgment  of  the  co-operating  parties 
should  be  granted. 

Co-operation  covers  much  than 
the  administration  of  funds.  Counsel 
and  advice  in  matters  of  policy  and 
conduct  of  wcjrk  may  be  had  without 
reference  to  funds  and  may  prove  of 
the  greatest  value.  % 

When  funds  arc  concerned,  there  \ 
should  be  some  sharing  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  contribution  as  well  as  for 
distribution.  The  proportion  of  eiich 
will  vary  with  local  conditions,  chiefly 
with  the  stage  of  advancement  reached/ 
Ity  the  Chinese  Church.  The  morej 
closelj'  interest  in  distribution  andl 
contribution  are  allied  the  better.  ) 

The  ordinary  oversight  and  counter¬ 
checks  of  business  procedure,  wisely 
arranged  and  tactfully  insisted  upon, 
sliould  govern  all  financial  affairs 
of  Mission  and  Church  alike. 

Too  much  care  cannot  he  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the  personnel,  both 
foreign  and  Chinese,  of  the  co-operat¬ 
ing  body.  Obviously,  the  more  auto¬ 
matically  and  impersonally  the  scheme 
adopted  leads  to  a  proper  selection 
the  better.  In  the  initial  stages  the 
Chinese  selected  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  he  free-handed,  unsalaried, 
yet  responsible  Christian  workers. 

The  more  fully  the  Chinese  body 
of  Christians  can  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  one  chosen  represents  and 
speaks  for  them  the  better;  hence 
choice  of  the  Chinese  participants  by 
a  body  of  Chinese  themselves  is 
essential."  (CC  Minutes  1915,  pages 
19-20). 

Force  and  Property  Lists 

A  descriptive  item  on  each  request 
in  the  Force  and  Property  Lists  of 
your  Mission  is  urgently  rc(|uested. 
It  helps  in  arranging  the  Council 
lists  and  furnishes  advertising  matter 
for  the  Board.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  each  Mission  to  send  such 
items  to  us.  (Cf.  BL  General  No. 
5,  page  4). 


Board  Medical  Letters 

In  response  to  our  request,  a  copy 
of  the  Board  medical  letters  issued 
by  Dr.  Dodd  will  hereafter  be  sent 
to  each  Station  for  general  reading, 
3iot  to  the  physicians  alone  as  hitherto. 

Famine  Relief  Funds 

An  unused  balance  of  $250  returned 
by  one  of  our  Stations  is  available 
for  famine  relief  upon  application  to 
the  Council  Office  by  Mission  Ex- 
•ecutive  Committee. 

Accurate  Roster  in  Mission 
Minutes  Desirable 

If  each  Mission  would  print  its 
roster,  corrected  to  date,  similar  to 
that  in  the  Shantung  Minutes  of  1922, 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
Council  and  Board  as  well  as  to  the 
Mission  itself. 


the  way  of  paying  for  their  medic¬ 
ines — in  coins,  chickens,  rice,  and  so 
forth.  Liquor  drinking  has  practi¬ 
cally  ceased  among  the  converts. 
They  attend  well  the  Sunday  services. 
They  have  given  themselves  to  Christ 
in  dead  earnest.  We  have  never  seen 
anything  approaching  this  most  in¬ 
spiring  scene.  It  is  before  our  eyes 
daily  and  hourly.  At  times  it  seems 
like  a  dream,  but  it  is  true.  It  is 
the  Lord’s  doings,  not  man’s.” 

Former  graduates  of  the  Nanhsu- 
chou  Station  Girls’  School,  who  are 
now  studying  in  Christian  schools  in 
Nanking  and  Weihsien,  started  and 
maintained  a  six  weeks’  Daily  Vaca¬ 
tion  Bible  School  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive.  They  raised  $60  for  expenses 
and  about  two  hundred  children  came 
to  the  School. 

To  Station  Secretaries — 

The  Prayer  Cycle 


Discontinuance  of  U.  S.  Postoffice, 
Shanghai 

In  accordance  witlr  the  decision  of 
the  Washington  Conference  the  U.  S. 
Postal  Agency  in  Shanghai  will  be 
discontinued  December  31,  1922.  All 
American  mail  to  reach  Shanghai 
after  that  date  should  bear  foreign 
postage. 


News  from  the  Field. 

The  Reverend  C.  R.  Callender  of 
the  China— Tai  Mission  writes  as 
follows  concerning  the  new  field  at 
Yuankiang,  Yunnan : 

■‘Eight  months  ago  the  evangelists 
reported  a  little  over  1,000  converts 
in  25  villages ;  now  there  are  about 
1,500  converts  in  44  villages,  in 
many  of  the  villages  all  being  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  men  are  eager  to  study 
and  learn  to  sing.  The  people  here 
take  to  singing  like  ducks  to  water. 
They  are  musical.  They  are  buying 
their  large  hymnals.  They  are  pur¬ 
chasing  New  Testaments.  They  are 
offering  of  their  meager  substance 
on  the  Sabbath.  They  have  done  a 
lot  of  work  gratis,  especially  in  mak¬ 
ing  brick  for  their  house  of  worship. 
They  are  increasingly  doing  more  in 


We  are  sending  a  copy  of  the 
Prayer  Cycle  to  each  Station  Secre¬ 
tary  with  the  request  that  all  correc¬ 
tions  and  additions  for  the  Cycle  of 
1923  be  made  and  the  corrected  copy 
returned  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  These  changes  should  include 
the  names  of  missionaries  transferred 
to  the  Station,  of  missionary  recruits 
(in  Chinese  also,  if  known),  asterisks 
for  names  of  those  on  furlough,  num¬ 
ber  of  children  on  tire  field  and  of 
those  studying  in  America,  together 
with  the  three  or  four  items  of 
statistics  published  in  our  Cycle. 

We  hope  thus  to  have  next  year’s 
Cycle  in  the  hands  of  all  before  the 
close  of  this  year. 

Meeting  of  Council 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Council 
will  open  in  Shanghai  at  3  p.m. 
Thursday,  September  28.  All  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  sent  to  the  office  at 
the  earliest  date  possible.  By  ad¬ 
vance  preparation  in  the  Council 
Office,  considerable  time  may  be 
saved  the  Council. 

Problems  of  far  reaching  import 
will  confront  the  Council.  We  earn¬ 
estly  solicit  the  prayers  of  all  our 
force  in  preparation  for  the  Council 
Meeting. 


; 


Cbe  Bu^ictin  of  tbe  Bible  Union  of  £bina. 

J--  ■  ■  - 

Edited  by'^u  Editorial  Committee  of  llie  Bible  Union. 

Correspondence  and  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Bible  Union  should 
be  sent  to  the  Bible  Union  of  China,  l  Quinsan  Gardens,  Shanghai,  China. 

-----  ^  ,  I  .  - 

October  1923  No.  14 


EDITORIAL 

WHAT  IS  THE  ANIMATING  SPIRIT  OF  THE  BIBLE 
UNION  OF  CHINA? 

What  brought  it  into  being  in  the  summer  of  1920?  In  these 
three  years  what  has  multiplied  it  from  four  hundred  to  twentyj^ 
two  hunted  ?  It  has  lost  four  names  ^uTri'g '  the  past  twelve 
months,  threTl^eing  unsympathetic  with  its  standards  and  methods 
and  one  retiring  from  active  mission  service;  but  what  induced 
the  two  hundred  new  members  to  come  in?  What  induced  the 
little  company  on  Killing  in  1922 — rich  in  nought  but  faith — to 
lmde^\^•rite  the  annual  budget  of  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  in 
fifteen  minutes 


seldom  is  happier  than  when  he  has  some  new  method  or  short-cut 
scheme  to  expound  to  his  less  original  comrades,  but  he  is  not 
commonly  a  member  of  the  Bible  Union, 

And’  what  of  those  who  seem  to  be  “shot"  with  the  “union" 
bacillus— the  union-at-any-price  missionary  promoters?  There  is 
a  type  abroad  who  teach  that  the  Kingdom  will  come  when  we 
have  all  taken  a  common  name  and  wear  a  common  uniform.  Just 
one  front — a  homogeneous  appearance — and  we  fulfil  our  Master’s 
prayer  that  we  all  may  be  one,  they  say;  but  the  Bible  Union  men 
are  not  among  these.  We  do  not  care  for  stucco  walls  with 
massive,  well-cut,  seeming  stones  traced  lightly  in  the  yielding  clay. 

What  is  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Bible  Union?  It  is  in  a 
word  loyalty  to  the  Christ  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Christ,  a  loyalty  born  in  most  cases  of  a  genuine 
experience  of  salvation  through  trust  in  him  crucified  and  risen 
from  the  dead.  Trusting  in  the  Christ  in  the  sky  irrespective  of 
his  identity  with  the  Christ  of  the  Bible  does  not  appeal  to  them. 
It  was  not  the  mystic  Christ  in  the  sky  who  saved  them  but  the 
Christ  of  the  Bible,  who  said  on  the  eve  of  his  death  upon  the 
cross,  “This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant  shed  for  many  for 

the  remission  of  sins.  Drink  ye  all  of  it.’ 

_  _ _ _ r*iar;ctc_ni__LLJanm  mpii  are  talkinjr 
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December  31,  1922, 


A  list  containing  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Bible 
Union  of  China  up  to  November  i,  1921,  was  printed  for  the 
use  of  members  in  voting  for  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 
That  list  contained  approximately  1,600  names. 

The  present  list  is  published  by  direction  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  and  contains  the  names  of  the  Active 
Members  of  the  Bible  Union  at  the  end  of  December  1922. 
There  are  oyer  2,000  names  in  this  list^^of  missionaries  and 
others  living  in  China.  Those  whom  we  know  to  be  on 
furlough  are  indicated  by  two  dots  following  the  address. 

In  addition  to  the  present  list  of  Active  Members  there 
are  a  number  in  the  Homelands  who  have  desired  to  express 
their  sympathy  with  the  Bible  Union  movement  by  joining  as 
Associate  Members. 


As  no  general  invitation  has  yet  been  extended  to  Chinese 
friends  to  joiu  the  Union,  such  of  their  names  as  have  been 
sent  in,  are  not  printed  here. 

This  list  is  also  used  for  mailing  the  Bi6ig  Union  Bnllelm. 
Corrections  and  changes  should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Bible  Union,  i  Quinsan  Gardens,  Shanghai.  To  save  space, 
members’  honorary  and  scholastic  titles  have  been  omitted,  as 
these  can  be  found  in  full  in  the  Directory  of  Protestant 
Missi^n^  in  China. 

Issued  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Bible  Union  Bulletin,  No,  10. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  POLICY  OF  THE 
- ^IBLE  UNION  OF  CHINA. 
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(This  report  on  Policy  was  prepared  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  on  OcLdber  19,  1923,  in  Shanghai,  The  members  of  the 
Policy  Committee  comprised  Archdeacon  Moule,  its  Chairman,  Revs.  S.  J. 
Delight.  T.  Eldridge,  C.  H.  Fenn,  J.  Goforth,  Mr.  D.  E.  Hoste,  Revs.  J.  W. 
Lowrie.  P.  Matson,  Miss  Rutli  Paxson,  Revs.  D.  W.  Richardson,  J.  E.  ShoemaJew, 
'G'.'  Tewksbury,  H,  W.  White,  S.  I.  Woodbrige  and  H.  M.  Wo^s.  First 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commifttee  of  One  Hundred,  January,  1924,  the 
report  was  afterward  printed  and  mailed  to  members  of  tlie  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  for  suggestions  and  criticisms;  which  were  considered  at  the  Executive 
Committee  meeting  on  April  30,  1924,  tlten  returned  to  the  One  Hundred  for 
vote.  After  slight  emendations  and  a  few  verbal  changes  it  was  fiitally  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee  on  October  2,  1924,  and  ordered  to  be  published.) 

The  general  Aim  and  Program  of  the  Bible  Union  of  China  is 
set  forth  in  the  Statement  wliich  is  signed  by  all  its  members. 

The  Program  indicates  that  while  we  will  not  shrink  from 
exposing  and  resisting  erroneous  teaching  regarding  the  character 
and  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  fundamental  truths  contained 
in  it.  yet  the  main  object  of  our  endeavours  is  to  contend  for  the 
faith. 

Tt  is  our  purpose  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  in  every 
way  that  presents  itself  in  the  providence  of  God.  to  deepen  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Bible,  and  to  strengthen  confidence  in  the  Bible 
throughout  the  China  Mission  Field. 

We  desire  to  do  this  as  true  watchmen,  good  shepherds  and 
faithful  stewards  of  the  trust  committed  to  our  charge. 

We  shotild  make  it  our  aim.  in  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose, 
to  utilize  to  the  utmost  all  the  aid  which  substantiated  modem 
discovery  and  consecrated  scholarship  afford  to  strengthen  the  faith 
and  dissipate  the  doubts  of  those  who  are  genuinely  perplexed  by 
the  rationalistic  theories  of  the  day.  But  our  main  reliance  must 
always  be  upon  the  informed,  intelligent  use  of  the  Word  of  God 
itself,  and  in  prayer. 

Our  general  policy  should  be  to  provide  a  bond  of  union 
between  those  in  all  the  churches  in  China  who  are  standing  for  the 
truth  as  hitherto  accepted  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  encourage 
them  in  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  historic  faith  as 
it  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 


—  2  — 


In  carrying  out  the  various  items  in  its  Program  we  do  not 
feel  tile  time  has  come  when  the  Bible  Union  should  form  separate 
organizations,  but  rather  that  it  should  use  for  this  purpose  those 
already  existing. 

As  regards  the  question  of  co-operation  between  modernists 
and  conservatives  in  different  kinds  of  missionary  enterprise, 

We  believe  that  the  hour  has  come  to  sound  a  note  of  solemn 
learning.  Teaching  which  undermines  confidence  in  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  basis  of  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church,  has  been 
introduced  and  is  being  persistently  propagated  in  China.  It  has 
representatives  in  important  union  and  denominational  enterprises. 
Especially  in  educational  institutions  and  by  means  of  literature 
the  entire  mission  field  is  being  extensively  affected  by  its  rationaliz¬ 
ing  influence. 

If  these  conditions  continue  unchecked,  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  no  longer  possible  to  hold  together  in  the  mission 
field  forces  which  are  essentially  antagonistic,  and  when  separate 
organizations  at  home  for  prosecuting  missionary  work  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  called  for.  a  result  which  we  should  heartily  deplore. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  consider 

(  1 )  That  there  is  no  rule  of  action  laid  down  by  our  Divine 
Master  which  can  be  quoted  beforehand  as  applicable  to  all  cases  of 
co-operation. 

(2)  That  we  should  recognise  frankly  that  different  indivi¬ 
duals  may  be  used  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  different  ways,  and  that 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  individual  should  be  allowed 
to  decide  the  attitude  taken  and  the  line  of  action  followed  respect¬ 
ing  each  particular  case  or  set  of  circumstances  as  they  arise. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  convinced 

(1)  That  in  view^  of  the  replies  received  from  some  of  the 
Home  Boards,  and  of  the  actual  conditions  on  the  field,  theological 
seminaries  which  represent  several  Boards  are  in  danger  at  the 
present  time,  unless  special  safeguards  are  used  against  it,  of  teach¬ 
ing  mutually  contradictory  views  of  the  Bible. 

(2)  That  theological  schools  which  teach  mutually  contradic¬ 
tory  views  of  the  Bible  are  destructive  of  the  faith  of  the  students. 

(3)  That  the  time  has  come  to  appeal  to  the  Home  Boards  in 
the  name  of  our  large  body  of  members,  and  in  behalf  of  the  still 
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larger  body  of  conservative  missionaries  and  Oiinese  Cliristians,  to 
recognise  the  need  of  maintaining  educational  institutions,  including 
theological  seminaries,  which  sliall  be  frankly  conservative  in  their 
teachings. 

It  is  therefore  resolved, 

( 1 )  That  a  paper  or  papers  on  the  Bible  Union  be  prepared  for 
general  information,  and  especially  for  missionaries  on  their  first 
arrival  in  China. 

( 2)  That  an  Editorial  Board  of  three  members  be  appointed 
at  each  biennial  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  which 
shall  control  the  magazine  of  the  Union  during  its  term  of  office ; 
and  that  a  majority  of  this  Board  be  necessary  for  any  decision. 

(3)  That  our  magazine  be  henceforth  entitled  "The  Bible 
for  China,’’  and  that  we  aim  at  its  development  into  a  monthly 
magazine.  It  shall  be  intended  to  forward  the  cause  of  the  Bible 
Ehiion  of  China,  and  to  unite  the  members  of  the  Union.  We 
recommend  that  it  should  contain 

fa)  Editorials  on  current  missionary  topics,  (b)  A-rticles  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  for  which  the  Union  stands,  (c)  Thorougihly  airtherKticated  ex¬ 
amples  of  missionary  activities  in  China  which  embody  teaching  contrary  to  those 
truths — a  sort  of  “Signs  of  the  Times”  in  China,  (d)  News  items  whidh  will 
bear  upon  our  program,  (e)  News  of  similar  organizations  in  other  lands. 
(f)  Book  ^evie^v5. 

( 4)  That  a  Bible  Union  Bulletin  giving  records  of  meetings 
should  be  published  in  addition  to  this,  when  required,  and  issued  to 
members  only. 

(5)  Thai  every  encouragement  and  help  be  given  to  any  move¬ 
ment  that  may  spontaneously  arise  among  the  Chinese  Churches  in 
resistance  to  the  spread  of  Modernism :  and  that  we  meanwhile 
"re^rd  it  as-o4  the  first  importance  to 'disseminate  information  in 
Chinese  on  the  subject  of  the  present  crisis. 

(6)  That  in  response  to  enquiry  about  the  admission  to  the 
Union  of  members  of  certain  missionary  bodies,  we  recommend  that 
each  application  be  dealt  with  on  its  individual  merits. 

(7)  That  as  soon  as  possible  the  Bible  Union  should  secure 
the  services  of  a  full-time  General  Secretary. 
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The  Industrial  Invasion  of  China 

TYLER  DENNETT 


The  first  impulse  to  modem  industry  appears  to  have 
come  not  so  much  from  the  importunities  of  the  for¬ 
eigners  as  from  the  desire  of  certain  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials  to  correct  the  military  weakness  of  the  empire.  The 
flagrant  smuggling  not  merely  of  opium  but  of  many  other 
commodities  led  the  Chinese  government  to  efforts  through 
the  newly  established  Foreign  Inspectorate  of  Maritime  Cus¬ 
toms  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  about 
the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion  (1858). 
Some  officers  of  the  Ever-Victorious  Army  were  retained  in 
the  Chinese  service  and  set  to  organizing  arsenals.  This 
prospect  of  a  Chinese  navy  led  in  turn  to  a  consideration  of 
the  coal  and  iron  resources  of  the  empire,  and  the  late 
Raphael  Pumpelly,  then  engaged  in  similar  surveys  for 
Japan,  was  invited  to  China  to  make  recommendations  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  development  of  modern  mining.  Buf  the 
Lay-Osbom  Flotilla,  when  it  arrived,  frightened  the  Chinese 
because  of  the  demands  that  it  be  under  exclusive  foreign 
control ;  the  Chinese  reconsidered,  sent  back  the  flotilla,  dis¬ 
missed  Pumpelly,  and  while  they  continued  the  arsenals,  it 
was  another  decade  before  the  program  was  resumed. 

Likewise  the  second  impulse  to  modern  industry  came 
from  a  sense  of  military  weakness.  In  1874  China  was  on 
the  verge  of  war  with  Japan  over  Formosa,  the  Lew  Chews 
and  Korea.  War  was  averted,  but  Li  Hung  Chang  and  a 
small  group  of  other  more  or  less  enlightened  leaders  clearly 
foresaw  as  inevitable  the  war  which  came  twenty  years  later. 
In  fact  these  leaders  welcomed  the  prospect  and  initiated 
some  degree  of  preparation.  They  recognized  as  the  most 
urgent  need  improved  communications,  steamships,  railways 
and  telegraphs.  A  few  miles  of  railway  were  constructed 
by  foreigners,  some  telegraph  lines  were  erected,  a  cable  was 
projected  to  Formosa  and  mining  machinery  was  ordered  to 
develop  Formosan  coal  fields,  which  were  then  supposed  to 
be  very  rich. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  these  movements  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  superstitions  of  the  Chinese.  Undoubtedly  the 
fear  of  the  feng-shui  played  a  part  in  the  removal  of  the 
railway  and  the  tearing  up  of  the  telegraph,  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Chinese  were  actually  far  more  frightened  by 
the  importunities  and  utterly  unscrupulous  dealings  of  the 


foreigners.  They  saw  that  to  permit  the  foreigner  to  con¬ 
trol  communications  and  modern  industry  was  to  invite  the 
enemy  within  the  walls  and  prepare  for  an  abject  surrender. 
The  foreigners  were  unyielding  and  therefore  the  Chinese 
called  an  abrupt  halt  and  determined  to  continue  without  the 
new  conveniences  until  they  could  be  established  under  ex¬ 
clusive  Chinese  control.  Japan  had  adopted  a  similar  pol¬ 
icy  but  with  tliis  difference,  that  while  Japan  wsa  sending 
abroad  multitudes  of  mature  young  men  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  modern  industry,  China  was  recalling  those  al¬ 
ready  sent  and  slipping  back  into  a  decade  of  extreme  re¬ 
action. 

The  only  actual  achievement  from  this  second  juipulse  was 
the  purchase  of  the  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation  Company 
from  its  American  owners.  This  purchase  represented  the 
purpose  of  Li  Hung  Chang  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine 
which  might  form  the  basis  for  a  modern  navy.  But  even 
this  moderate  advance  was  secured  only  by  ignoring  the  not 
too  nice  business  methods  of  the  foreigners.  The  shares  of 
the  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for  which  the 
China  Merchants  Company  paid  103,  had  sold  in  the  market 
only  a  few  weeks  before  at  from  60  to  65. 

Followed  quickly  the  third  impulse.  In  1883  China  faced 
a  war,  a  cruelly  unjust  and  brutal  conflict  with  France.  The 
empire  found  itself  practically  helpless.  There  was  an  arse¬ 
nal  or  two  in  the  North  and  a  few  modern  trained  troops, 
but  railways  to  transport  them  to  the  South,  or  a  navy  to 
protect  the  transports,  were  lacking. 

Even  the  coast  was  unfortified.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
three  trying  years  China  was  shocked  half  awake  and  may 
then  be  said  to  have  launched  upon  a  course  of  actual  in¬ 
dustrial  renovation.  It  was,  however,  definitely  agreed 
among  the  Chinese  that  this  advance  must  be  exclusively 
under  native  control ;  foreigners  were  to  be  excluded  as  much 
as  possible  from  ownership  and  even  management. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  phase  of  the  subject  we  do 
well  to  recall  what  was  the  economic  basis  of  the  trade  rela¬ 
tions  between  China  and  the  Western  world  during  the  19th 
Century ;  this  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  modified.  The 
basis  of  the  trade  was  the  exchange  of  China’s  raw  ma- 
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terials  for  the  West’s  finished  products.  To  this  generaliza¬ 
tion  there  were  exceptions,  but  in  the  main  it  holds. 

Soon  after  1880  the  foreigners  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
this  relationship  was  soon  to  be  endangered  by  the  entrance 
of  China  herself  into  modern  industry,  particularly  in  tex¬ 
tiles.  The  raw  materials  were  unlimited,  labor  the  cheapest 
in  the  world,  fuel  at  hand,  and  the  market  crowding  up  to  the 
projected  factory  doors.  Acting  upon  this  realization  vari¬ 
ous  firms,  American,  British  and  German,  sought  to  enter 
upon  manufacture  in  China.  A  silk  filature  was  started,  a 
cotton  mill  projected  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  ware  be¬ 
gun.  But  the  determination  of  the  Chinese  was  already  fixed. 
These  enterprises  came  into  immediate  conflict  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  policy  of  excluding  the  foreigner.  The  yarn  mill  was 
suppressed  by  intimidation,  the  silk  filature  taxed  out  of 
existence  and  the  iron  ware  firm  compelled  to  close  down. 

Chinese  Early  Learned  to  Fear  the  Foreigner 
Yes,  the  inevitable  uprising  against  labor-saving  machin¬ 
ery  played  a  part,  and  superstition  had  an  influence,  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  Chinese  are  even  more  practical  than 
they  are  superstitious.  Such  objections  were  not  insu¬ 
perable.  The  Chinese  had  learned  by  costly  experience  to 
fear  the  foreigner  far  more  than  they  feared  his  machinery. 
Every  port  was  strewn  with  evidence,  sufficient  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  that  the  foreigner  was  the  most  pestilential  camel  that 
ever  tried  to  crowd  into  his  master’s  tent — and  as  dishonest 
as  he  was  troublesome. 

The  foreigners  thus  thwarted  rushed  to  their  diplomatic 
representatives  and  lodged  protests.  Came  evasions  from 
the  Chinese  and  then  reconsideration  by  the  Western  pow¬ 
ers.  Slowly  it  dawned  upon  them  that  they  were  merely 
seeking  to  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the  reluctant  Chinese  the 
very  weapon  which  in  time  would  be  used  for  their  own 
destruction.  They  were  attempting  to  introduce  modem  in¬ 
dustry  when  it  was  the  very  absence  of  modem  industry 
which  gave  them  security  for  their  present  market.  If  the 
Chinese  did  not  wish  machinery  why  force  it  upon  them? 

From  a  wholly  unexpected  source  came  the  next  impulse. 
Quietly  the  Japanese  had  been  watching  the  efforts  and  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  foreigners,  and  now  at  the  close  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  they  saw  their  opportunity  not  merely  to  open 
industrial  opportunities  for  themselves  but  also  to  gain  pres¬ 
tige  among  the  Western  nations.  Where  the  other  nations 
had  failed  they  could  succeed  and  so  they  slipped  into  the 
treaty  (1895)  the  provision  that  Japanese  subjects  must  be 
free  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  in  the  open 
ports  and  that  the  Chinese  would  not  resort  to  discriminat¬ 
ing  taxation  to  thwart  them.  By  means  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  the  privilege  immediately  inured  to  the  pow¬ 
ers.  The  door  to  modem  industry  in  China  may  then  be 
said  to  have  been  opened  and  unhinged. 

Development  Since  1895 

Now  as  to  the  extent  and  significance  of  the  industrial 
development  since  then.  That  China  will  at  some  not  too 
distant  day  be  fully  able  to  manufacture  her  own  textiles  for 
her  own  use,  just  as  in  the  days  before  Manchester.  Lan¬ 
caster,  Lawrence  and  Lowell  began  to  pour  their  fruits  of 


the  loom  into  the  empire,  is  wholly  probable.  That  China 
may  also  some  day  manufacture  for  other  regions  of  Asia 
and  even  invade  Western  markets  seems  possible,  fore- 
sighted  business  men  today  are  looking  forward  not  so  muc 
to  the  sale  of  manufactured  articles  in  China  as  to  the  sale 
of  machinery  and  tools  with  which  to  manufacture  them. 
But  after  all,  such  developments  are  a  long  way  off,  and  we 
can  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  present  situation  only  by 

comparisons.  .  1  *  „ 

Japan  has  the  start  of  China  in  industry  by  at  least  a 
full  generation.  Japan  will  before  long  be  as  completely  in¬ 
dustrialized  as  England.  Not  so  with  China.  In  another 
generation  China  will  by  no  means  be  as  fully  industrialized, 
relative  to  size,  as  Japan  is  today.  China  has  roughly  a 
quarter  of  the  population  of  the  entire  globe ;  and  over  most 
of  the  area  ideas  are  still  traveling  no  faster  than  they  can 
be  carried  by  coolies  over  slippery  flag-stones.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  Shanghai  by  the  Woosung  looks  like  Fall  River, 
and  there  are  in  fact  already  about  sixty  factory  centers  in 
China.  But  the  proportion  of  spindles,  in  operation  or  or¬ 
dered,  stands  as  3  in  China,  36  in  the  United  States  and  59 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these  spindles  in  China  the 
proportion  of  ownership,  according  to  Julean  Arnold,  is  5 
for  the  British.  27  for  the  Japanese  and  51  for  the  Chinese. 


The  Future  Belongs  to  Chinese  Themselves 

It  seems  clear  that  contrary  to  a  widespread  impression 
the  future  of  Chinese  industry  belongs  to  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves.  The  day  of  foreign  exploitation  in  factories  is  prob¬ 
ably  passing.  While  we  note  the  absence  of  one  natural 
check  on  the  exploitation  of  labor  which  has  become  opera¬ 
tive  in  Japan,  namely  the  fact  that  China  is  not  forced  to 
conserve  her  man-power  for  military  reasons,  there  is  in 
China  a  favorable  condition  which  Japan  lacks.  China  still 
has  a  large  amount  of  relatively  cheap  land  and  we  may 
expect  the  law  which  Henry  George  observed  in  California 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  to  act  as  a  retarding  influence 
upon  low  wages,  long  hours  and  other  forms  of  exploita¬ 
tion.  This  in  turn,  however,  is  at  present  offset  by  the  in¬ 
accessibility  of  the  cheap  land  and  also  by  the  utter  disor¬ 
ganization  of  the  government  which  ought  to  be  legislating 
to  protect  the  workers.  Their  present  condition  is  deplor¬ 
able  beyond  description. 

The  significance  of  the  present  situation  appears  to  us  to 
be  that  China  is  now  entering  upon  a  phase  of  industrial 
development  such  as  has  reached  its  full  maturity  in  the 
West;  that  so  long  as  the  world  remains  as  it  is  this  de¬ 
velopment  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  China’s  indi¬ 
genous  economic  as  well  as  political  life ;  and  that  China  has 
a  right  to  demand  from  the  West  the  sympathy,  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  tactful  co-operation  without  which  the  present 
evils  will  surely  become  vastly  worse  before  they  can  be- 
come  better. 

There  are  encouraging  signs,  more  of  them  than  could  be 
found  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  or  in  the 
United  States  thirty  years  later.  Sun  Yat  Sen  has  not  failed 
to  perceive  the  dangers  and  proposes  a  socialistic  state.  The 
foreign-owned  cotton  mills  in  Shanghai  begin  on  November 
first  of  this  year  a  voluntary  restriction  of  child  labor,  and 
there  are  scattered  over  the  factory  centers  in  China  a  num- 
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ber  of  Chinese  employers  whose  efforts  at  the  mitigation  of 
the  brutalities  of  the  present  system  are  worthy  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  similar  welfare  efforts  in  the  Western  world. 
Likewise  the  influence  of  Christian  missions  is  important. 

Probably  the  Christian  missionary  has  been  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  factor  in  the  creation  of  modern  industry  in 
China.  There  is  very  little  in  the  records  of  the  igth  Cen¬ 
tury  to  indicate  that  the  missionary  had  done  other  than 
identify  power-driven  machinery  as  an  evidence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Certainly  there  was  little  in  the  missionary  message 
until  very  recently  which  was  designed  specifically  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  Chinese  to  discriminate  and  control  their  industrial 
development  with  a  view  to  humanitarian  considerations. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
primary  message  of  every  missionary,  regardless  of  the  color 
of  his  creed,  has  contained  as  an  implication  the  exaltation 
of  the  individual.  This  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  great¬ 
est  corrective  to  the  industrial  system.  While  we  might  wish 
that  in  the  earlier  days  all  missionaries  had  more  fully 
grasped  the  specific  economic  application  of  this  truth  of 
the  infinite  value  of  the  human  soul,  and  while  we  might 
wish  that  today  all  missionaries  would  emphasize  it  as  certain 
of  them  are  doing,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  wherever  the 
missionary  goes  and  preaches  a  message  of  the  divine  incar¬ 
nation  in  a  human  body  he  carries  with  him  the  kernel  of 
economic  reformation. 


Wken  Ckina  Competes 

International  Consequences  of  Her  Industrial  Development 

HENRY  T.  HODGKIN 


ONE  of  the  most  momentous  facts  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  world  is  the  change  which  is  making  China  a 
great  manufacturing  country. 

The  main  problem  for  the  future  must  be  considered  m 
the  light  of  the  nature  of  China’s  trade  and  particularly  of 
her  imports  and  exports.  There  has  been  a  very  marked 
change  in  the  percentages  of  various  classes  of  goods.  In 
1879  tea  accounted  for  nearly  one-half  of  China’s  exports. 
Now  it  is  barely  four  per  cent.  Meanwhile  silk  and  other 
textiles  have  almost  kept  pace  with  the  general  rise.  Many 
new  lines  of  goods  have  been  introduced  into  the  schedule, 
and  these  are  still  mainly  raw  materials  such  as  skins,  oil¬ 
seeds  and  cakes,  cereals,  etc.  When  we  examine  the  imports 
during  the  same  period,  we  find  that  the  main  decrease  has 
been  in  opium  and  that  cottons  have  risen  even  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  general  rise  (from  27  1-2  per  cent,  to  33  per 
cent.).  Arms  and  ammunition  have  also  increased  out  of 
proportion  to  the  general  rise. 

Industrial  Growth  Over  Forty  Years 
Looking  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  we  can  say  that 
China’s  industrial  development,  as  judged  by  her  for¬ 
eign  trade,  has  been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal,  that  her 
manufactures  are  about  keeping  pace  with  the  general  de¬ 
velopment  of  trade,  and  that  there  is  little  indication  of  any 
change  in  the  balance  as  between  raw  and  manufactured 
materials.  One  of  the  most  striking  recent  developments 
indeed  is  that  in  the  egg  industry  coupled  with  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  export  of  other  foodstuffs  such  as  wheat,  dried 
vegetables,  etc.  Turning  to  manufactured  goods,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  last  few  years  in  certain  lines  of  export  has 
been  a  distinct  feature.  For  example,  cotton  thread  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  two  years  from  about  28,000  piculs  to  almost  70,- 
000 ;  hats  have  more  than  doubled.  Cigars  and  cigarettes 
have  increased  from  2  to  8  million  taels  within  the  same 
period. 

Comparison  over  a  few  years  is  always  very  dangerous. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  there  is  something  of  a  slump  in 
cotton  manufacture,  but  while  it  may  affect  figures  for  a 
year  or  two,  it  will  be  only  a  passing  feature.  Moreover, 
the  war  and  unsettled  conditions  in  China  during  the  last 
few  years  have  made  any  argument  from  recent  statistics 
peculiarly  unreliable. 

Perhaps  a  surer  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  future 
would  be  a  comparison  with  India  and  Japan.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  as  everyone  knows,  a  single  generation  has  seen 
a  change  from  a  largely  agricultural  country  with  home  in¬ 
dustries  to  one  of  the  great  industrial  nations  of  the  world. 
This  development  has  brought  many  consequences.  Japan 
has  become  a  competitor  for  world  markets.  She  has  been 
able,  in  certain  lines,  to  underbid  Manchester  in  England. 
Her  cheap  labor  and  other  special  conditions,  favored  by 
the  fact  that  she  was  clever  enough  to  use  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  European  war,  make  her  position  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world  today  a  peculiarly  strong  one.  In  addition  to 
her  commercial  success  Japan  has  developed  a  policy  of  eco¬ 
nomic  imperialism' which  is  a  constant  menace  to  peace  in 
the  Pacific.  This  is  a  direct  outcome  of  her  industrial  de¬ 
velopment.  She  needs  raw  materials  of  which  she  has  a 
very  meagre  supply  and  also  a  ready  market  for  her  manu¬ 
factures.  If  she  is  to  maintain  her  rapidly  growing  indus¬ 
trial  population  in  the  great  cities  it  is  imperative  that  she 
find  outlets  for  their  products. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  China’s  course  will  have 
many  similarities  to  that  of  her  smaller  if  more  powerful 
neighbor?  What  would  happen  in  Europe  or  America  if  in 
another  generation  China  were  to  become  mainly  an  indus¬ 
trial  nation  flooding  the  world  with  her  manufactures,  ever 
eager  for  fresh  markets,  pressing  forward  to  seize  them  even 
at  the  point  of  the  sword?  Of  course  there  is  a  very  big 
difference  between  Japan  and  China,  and  it  is  unsafe  to 
argue  from  one  to  the  other.  Some  will  doubt  whether 
Chinese  have  the  adroitness  and  adaptability  needed  to  fol¬ 
low  this  example.  Others  will  remark  on  the  fact  that  China 
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is  not  an  aggressive  nation,  the  days  when  she  was  a  menace 
to  other  nations  having  been  mainly  those  when  she  was  un¬ 
der  foreign  rule  (especially  under  the  Mongol  Dynasty  of 
Kublai  Khan).  It  is,  however,  true  that  the  Chinese  are 
a  great  commercial  nation,  that  they  possess  not  only  re¬ 
markable  industry  but  initiative  and  organizing  capacity  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  that  the  country  has  much  greater  re¬ 
sources  than  Japan.  Changes  have  often  taken  place  in 
national  character  and  policy,  as  for  example  those  which 
have  been  seen  in  several  European  nations  in  the  last  gen¬ 
eration  or  two.  The  economic  urge  may  very  possibly  drive 
Chinese  life  into  new  and  quite  unexpected  channels. 

At  present  China  cannot  be  said  to  have  entered  the  great 
world  of  competing  nations.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  China  is  very  large  and  takes  a  long  time  to  move; 
her  people  are  a  wonderfully  contented  people  and  have 
learned  to  accept  as  inevitable  conditions  which  other  na¬ 
tions  would  be  determined  to  change  at  all  costs;  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  greatly  occupied  with  her  own  internal  aflfairs 
and  is  still  struggling  in  an  ocean  of  conflicts  and  jealousies 
wherein  she  may  flounder ;  being  so  closely  occupied  in  this 
way,  she  has  had  little  time  to  think  of  her  possibilities  as 
a  commercial  and  manufacturing  nation.  In  fact  one  may 
say  that,  with  few  exceptions,  China  is  still  asleep  in  the 
economic  sense  and  is  not  even  able  to  visualize,  still  less  to 
press  toward,  the  goal  which  some  of  her  foreign  friends  are 
beginning  to  see. 

A  Goal  to  Work  For 

What  is  this  goal?  As  the  economic  standard  rises  and 
China  begins  to  have  many  new  wants,  it  is  certain  that  she 
will  not  be  able  to  support  her  huge  and  growing  population 
without  developing  her  vast  resources.  Are  these  always  to 
be  developed  by  foreigners  and  with  foreign  capital?  Al¬ 
ready  there  are  very  many  purely  Chinese  concerns  which 
are  pointing  the  way  to  the  answer.  As  long  as  the  chief 
business  interests  in  China  are  managed  by  foreigners  or 
even  depend  upon  foreign  loans,  just  so  long  will  an  undue 
share  of  the  returns  pass  out  of  the  country.  Once  let  Chi¬ 
nese  take  hold  of  this  situation  in  earnest  and  combine  in 
developing  transport,  mining,  manufacture,  etc.,  and  there 
will  be  a  new  era  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country  and 
maybe  of  the  world.  China  has  it  in  her  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  producing  nations  on  earth,  second  only  it  may 
be  to  the  United  States.  For  many  years,  it  may  be  gen¬ 
erations,  the  scale  of  living,  even  allowing  for  large  and 
rapid  rises,  will  be  much  lower  than  that  in  the  West.  Liv¬ 
ing  on  rice  and  vegetables  in  the  main,  the  Chinese  worker  is 
yet  able  to  do  a  very  good  day's  work.  In  accuracy  and 
general  technical  skill  he  can  be  trained  to  do  work  no  whit 
inferior  to  that  done  by  workers  in  other  lands.  The  goal 
that  we  see  is  a  China  in  which  these  human  reserves  will 
be  trained  and  developed  by  skilled  leadership,  in  which  by 
co-operative  enterprise  China’s  resources  are  opened  up,  in 
which  she  works  out  a  credit  system  adequate  to  finance  her 
rapidly  growing  industries  and  emerges  from  the  position 
of  economic  dependence  on  foreign  financiers.  This  is  no 
impossible  consummation.  Modesty  in  public  affairs,  fore¬ 
sight  and  enterprise  may  easily  carry  China  far  towards  this 
goal  in  less  than  a  generation. 


What  then  would  be  the  result  on  the  world?  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  two  factors — the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  China  and  the  industrial  order  in  which  we  may  then  be 
living.  If  China  has  had  to  struggle  to  this  position  against 
the  opposition  of  the  Powers,  fighting  inch  by  inch  for  her 
economic  independence  and  hampered  by  the  great  firms  who 
seem  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  profits  and  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  they  come,  China  may  during  the  fierce 
struggle  have  developed  her  claws  and  she  may  have  changed 
her  natural  bent,  so  that  when  she  becomes  an  effective  force 
in  the  commercial  world  she  will  be  a  danger  to  others.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  nations  and  the  nationals  who  have 
commercial  dealings  with  her  today  even  help  her  to  that 
end,  China  will  surely  be  a  friendly  rival  rather  than  a 
strong  enemy. 

But  even  more  important  perhaps  is  the  question  of  our 
social  and  industrial  order.  In  a  world  where  profit  and 
competition  are  the  ruling  motives  is  it  possible  for  a  new 
powerful  factor  to  emerge  without  accentuating  strife  and 
strain  in  every  direction  ?  I  think  not.  With  all  the  good¬ 
will  in  the  world,  both  in  China  and  in  the  other  nations,  this 
new  factor  must  be  profoundly  disturbing,  upsetting  the 
carefully  adjusted  balances,  cutting  down  prices  to  a  point 
at  which  many  workers  in  other  lands  are  driven  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  creating  a  hundred  problems  that  are  not  capable 
of  peaceful  solution. 

The  fact  is,  if  we  could  but  see  it,  the  emergence  of  China 
into  the  great  world  of  industry  is  the  most  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  change  in  our  industrial  system.  If  production 
for  use  rather  than  profit,  if  co-operation  between  employer 
and  employed  and  between  nation  and  nation,  if  the  motive 
of  service  and  the  sense  of  personal  values  can  become  ruling 
principles  in  this  world  of  business,  shaping  its  very  struc¬ 
ture,  then  and  then  only  can  a  great  new  element  be  intro¬ 
duced  without  upsetting  the  whole  world.  China  would  be 
ready  enough  to  come  into  such  a  system.  She  has  it  in  her 
to  make  a  contribution  to  its  stability  and  practical  working. 
But  present  indications  scarcely  point  to  our  following  this 
path  of  wisdom  soon  enough  to  give  China  a  chance  to  make 
these  contributions,  or  perhaps  others  would  say  soon 
enough  to  save  China  and  the  world  from  many  years  of 
bitter  strife. 

hlencius  on  Benevolence 

Chinese  Philosopher,  372  B.  C. 

Benevolence  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  man. 
As  embodied  in  his  conduct,  it  may  be  called  the  path  of 
duty.  *  ♦  ♦  * 

When  one  by  force  subdues  men,  they  do  not  submit  to 
him  in  heart.  When  he  subdues  them  by  virtue,  in  their 
hearts  core  they  are  pleased,  and  sincerely  submit. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Benevolence  subdues  its  opposite  just  as  water  subdues 
fire.  Those,  however,  who  in  these  days  practice  benevo¬ 
lence,  do  so  as  if  with  one  cup  of  water  they  could  save  a 
whole  wagon  load  of  burning  fuel,  and  when  the  flames  were 
not  extinguished  should  say  that  water  cannot  subdue  fire. 
Such  conduct,  indeed,  greatly  encourages  those  who  are  not 
benevolent.  Its  final  result  is  ruin! 
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Exllltlts 

I. 

Stangliai 

Agatta  Harrison 

“Give  them  a  long,  long  play  time  .  .  .  when  toil  is  done." 

A  request  has  come  for  a  ‘‘vivid  description”  of 
an  industrial  center  in  China,  and  Shanghai,  Wu¬ 
chang,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  Canton,  Wusih,  Tsinan, 
Chefoo,  Changsha,  Tsingtao,  Nantungchow,  Tangshan, 
Chengchow  and  other  places  rise  quickly  to  one’s  mind.  One 
generalization  can  be  made  of  them  all — that  modem  indus¬ 
try  is  developing  with  all  the  latest  Western  methods  in  the 
way  of  machinery  and  organization,  but  consideration  for 
the  chief  factor  in  production,  labor,  is  absent. 

In  every  center  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this :  far¬ 
sighted  considerate  employers  who  refuse  to  conform  to  such 
methods,  and  on  their  efforts  reforms  of  the  future  will  be 
based.  Perhaps  Shanghai  had  better  be  "vividly  described. 

It  can  be  argued  that  Shanghai  is  not  China ;  true,  but  it  is 
its  largest  industrial  center,  typical  of  the  way  modern  in¬ 
dustry  is  developing.  It  is  further  a  center  of  international 
trade  and  therefore  of  international  responsibility. 

What  is  happening  there?  Have  the  foreigners  in  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  brought  their  laws,  their  standards,  the  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  human  beings  that  is  beginning 

to  permeate  Western  industrialism? 

Almost  every  type  of  industry  is  carried  on  in  Shanghai, 
from  the  primitive  home  industries  and  semi-modern  con¬ 
cerns  to  the  most  modern  examples  of  factories.  Modern, 
that  is  to  say,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, — wonderfully  con¬ 
structed  buildings,  the  latest  kind  of  machinery,  and  men  in 
charge  who  have  had  training  in  the  West.  It  is  a  curious 
sight  to  see  such  up-to-date  methods  of  organization  and 
such  obsolete  methods  of  dealing  with  people. 

One  thing  that  characterizes  all  industry,  whether  in  the 
home  or  the  factory,  is  the  appalling  use  of  children.  Ap¬ 
prenticed  to  one  or  other  of  the  small  trades  (often  a  form 
of  slavery),  helping  to  build  houses,  to  mend  roads,  carrying 
heavy  loads — everywhere  children.  An  American  sailor  was 
seen  the  other  day  watching  a  small  boy  staggering  under  a 
plank  of  wood,  a  very  common  sight  in  these  streets.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  tragedy  of  it  must  have  struck  him,  for  he 
stopped  and  ejaculated,  ‘‘Well,  by  gum,”  then  seized  the 
plank  of  wood  under  one  arm  and  the  small  son  under  the 
other  and  walked  down  the  street.  Strange  sights  are  seen 
on  Shanghai  streets,  so  this  only  aroused  a  passing  interest. 
The  universal  use  of  child  labor  strikes  a  Westerner  with 
great  force  at  first  sight,  but  the  blunting  process  soon  set¬ 
tles  in.  The  well-known  arguments  are  used  that  there  are 
no  schools,  and  no  regulations,  and  that  the  children  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  in  the  factory  than  on  the  streets,  and  the  result  of 
this  fallacious  reasoning  finds  children  by  the  thousand  in 
the  factories  in  Shanghai. 


A  and  B 

A  few  concerns  have  refused  to  employ  children  under 
12,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between.  A  rough  estirnate 
was  made  the  other  day  that  one-sixth  of  the  workers  m  a 
group  of  cotton  and  silk  factories  in  Shanghai  were  children 
under  14.  And  where  you  get  child  labor  you  get 
other  evils — a  12-hour  day  (sometimes  14  or  16  hours), night 
work,  insecurity  of  employment,  little  care  for  health  and 
safety  of  the  workers,  low  wages.  It  is  difficult  to  get  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  latter — they  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  col¬ 
lected — but  the  number  of  recent  strikes  for  an  increase  in 
wages  has  revealed  some  very  startling  facts. 

The  doctors  working  in  the  hospitals  in  the  factory  dis¬ 
tricts  are  now  tackling  the  problem  and  already  some  very 
disquieting  facts  are  at  hand.  Statistics  are  being  kept  of 
accidents  to  children  and  to  adults;  and  of  the  result  of 
women  working  up  to,  and  immediately  after,  childbirth. 

The  sight  that  can  be  seen  in  the  mill  districts  at  6  a.  tn. 
and  6  p.  m.  each  day  is  literally  a  disgrace.  If  evidence  is 
needed  of  the  effect  of  night  work,  long  hours,  child  labor, 
it  can  be  seen  in  an  overwhelming  way  at  these  times.  Stand¬ 
ing  at  the  factory  entrance  and  watching  the  night  workers 
go  in,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  children  under  four¬ 
teen,  one  is  struck  by  the  hideousness  of  a  system  that  allows 
such  a  thing  in  a  foreign  settlement  in  this  year  of  grace 
1923.  The  writer  paid  a  visit  to  a  large  cotton  mill  at  3  a.  m. 
one  morning,  and  the  sight  was  unforgettable.  Many  of  the 
men,  women  and  children  were  asleep  or  half  asleep,  the  air 
was  fetid,  food  could  be  seen  under  the  machines  in  all  the 
dust  and  dirt.  Between  two  sets  of  machines  a  child  lay 
fast  asleep  on  the  floor.  Shortly  after  this  visit  the  follow¬ 
ing  appeared  in  the  leading  foreign  paper  under  "Notes  by 
the  Day” :  “An  inquest  was  held  yesterday  on  a  child  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Cotton  Mill  who  met  her  death 
in  tragic  circumstances.  A  verdict  was  returned  that  she 
was  drawn  into  the  machinery  from  underneath  a  handrail 
by  her  feet  while  asleep  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning.”  No 
comment  was  made  on  the  above.  Human  life  is  cheap  in 
China. 

Shanghai  is  called  the  "Model  Settlement.”  It  has  a  pow¬ 
erful  machinery  of  government  in  its  Municipal  Council 
which  legislates  on  all  matters  that  concern  the  safety,  health 
and  well-being  of  the  foreigners.  It  would  seem  to  be  an 
obvious  part  of  its  duty  to  include  the  regulation  of  this  in¬ 
dustrial  problem.  Up  to  the  present  this  has  not  been  done, 
but  as  the  result  of  the  growing  force  of  public  opinion  and 
the  persistent  efforts  of  men  and  women  in  the  city,  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  come  to  a  head.  On  June  22  a  commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Municipal  Council  whose  terms  of  reference 
were  "To  enquire  into  the  whole  question  of  child  labor 
in  the  Settlement  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil.”  This  commission  consists  of  an  international  group 
of  men  and  women  with  a  well  known  British  lawyer  as 
chairman. 

The  first  meeting  was  opened  by  the  chairman  of  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Council  himself,  who  urged  co-operation  with  the 
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Chinese  authorities  in  bringing  about  a  better  order  in  in¬ 
dustry.  He  ended  his  remarks  by  saying:  “No  good  ad¬ 
ministration  can  afford  to  ignore  its  responsibility  for  the 
social  welfare  of  the  children  who  live  under  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Shanghai  has  an  immense  opportunity;  wise  regula¬ 
tions  properly  enforced,  accompanied  by  constructive  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  would  break  the  vicious  circle.  Practical 
reforms  worked  out  in  Shanghai  could  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  rest  of  China.  The  results  of  this  commission 
will  therefore  be  watched  with  great  interest. 

II. 

Cbefoo 

J.  W.  Nipp, 

HEFOO  is  a  seaport,  located  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Shantung,  and  the  chief  import  and  export  center  of 
the  province.  It  is  a  city  of  approximately  150,000 
Chinese  and  nearly  a  thousand  foreigners,  including  eleven 
nationalities.  Chefoo  was  one  of  the  first  five  Chinese  ports 
to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1853.  New  modern  wharves 
with  an  adequate  breakwater  have  just  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  3.000,000  taels.  Daily  motor  service  is  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  to  Weihsien.  thus  connecting  Chefoo  with  the  Chiao- 
Chi  and  Tientsin-Pukow  railroads.  A  motor  road  to  Lai 
Hai  is  under  construction  and  one  is  being  planned  to  Wei- 
haiwei  which  will  give  direct  service  into  the  heart  of  the 
cocoon  industry.  A  fine  new  wireless  station  now  provides 
direct  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  account 
of  the  excellent  climate,  the  American  Asiatic  Fleet  spends 
from  two  to  five  months  each  summer  in  this  port  and  for¬ 
eigners  from  all  over  China  consider  Chefoo  an  ideal  sum¬ 
mer  resort. 

Chefoo  is  primarily  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  cen¬ 
ter.  Exports  for  the  year  1921  totaled  33,193,913  taels. 
Chief  amongst  them  were  pongee  silk,  silk  thread,  hair  nets, 
lace  and  embroidery,  straw  braid,  shoes,  peanuts,  fruit  and 
salt  fish.  Imports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  31,504,- 
320  taels.  Foreign  cloth  and  thread,  silk  cocoons,  coal  ma¬ 
chinery,  rice  and  flour,  tobacco  and  wine,  oil,  sugar,  and 
groceries  make  up  the  main  items.  The  two  leading  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  are  silk  and  hair  nets,  including  lace  and 
embroidery. 

There  are  forty-two  silk  filatures  employing  from  20,000 
to  30,000  men  and  boys,  depending  upon  the  season.  These 
workers  are  largely  boys  and  young  men  from  thirteen  to 
thirty  years  of  age.  For  the  most  part  they  are  not  resi¬ 
dents  of  Chefoo,  but  come  in  from  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  and  villages  to  work  in  the  silk  factories. 

They  are  paid  not  by  the  hour  but  by  piece  work.  Each 
worker  must  handle  960  cocoons  per  day  and  must  produce 
eight  skeins  of  silk,  for  which  he  receives  five  coppers  per 
skein,  or  forty  coppers  a  day.  (At  present  a  Mexican  dollar 
changes  for  185  coppers  and  one  dollar  U.  S.  money  is  equal 
to  $1.88  Mexican.)  In  addition  he  receives  his  food,  which 
is  of  the  poorest  quality,  costing  approximately  ten  coppers 
per  day.  The  brightest  and  most  skilled  workers  can  finish 
their  daily  quota  in  ten  or  eleven  hours;  the  others  range 


from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  If  a  worker  cannot  complete 
the  allotted  amount  and  get  sufficient  sleep  within  the  24 
hours  he  is  simply  dismissed. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  those  workers  who  have  not 
missed  a  day  and  whose  workmanship  has  been  of  high 
grade  are  granted  a  bonus  of  100  coppers.  Those  who 
have  been  absent  for  more  than  two  days,  or  whose  quality 
of  work  has  been  poor,  are  fined  a  similar  amount.  Thus 
an  average  worker,  not  counting  bonuses  or  fines,  work¬ 
ing  every  day  in  the  month,  would  earn  1,200  coppers, 
which  amounts  approximately  to  $6.50  Mexican,  or  $3.40 
gold.  This  would  be  a  little  better  than  ten  cents  gold 
per  day.  It  should  be  stated  that  wages  have  recently 
been  increased  to  the  above  amount.  Only  four  holidays  are 
given  the  workers  throughout  the  year,  these  being  national 
occasions.  On  these  days  each  worker  makes  two  skeins, 
for  which  he  receives  regular  rates,  that  is,  five  coppers  per 
skein,  and  no  further  wages  are  granted  for  these  days. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  silk  factories  are  extremely 
bad.  In  order  to  protect  the  silk,  the  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  warm  and  moist.  Windows  and  doors  are  therefore 
continually  closed,  and  the  air  is  constantly  loaded  with 
odorous  dust  and  germs.  The  workers  almost  universally 
wear  no  clothing  above  the  waist.  They  can  readily  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  any  crowd  by  their  sallow  complexion.  All  work¬ 
ers  must  live  in  the  factories.  Those  completing  their  work 
before  night  are  free  to  go  where  they  please,  but  they  must 
return  by  dark.  This  means  that  only  a  few  men  get  out  of 
the  factories  except  on  special  occasion.  When  they  finish 
their  work  at  night,  they  pull  out  their  roll  of  bedding  and 
sleep  on  the  floors,  on  stray  boards  laid  across  benches,  or 
on  the  ground  in  the  courtyard.  They  rise  at  the  break  of 
day,  roll  up  their  blankets  and  stack  them  in  some  comer 
until  night.  Thus  they  work,  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same 
quarters. 

The  managers  are  organized  into  an  association  or  gild, 
which  determines  standards  of  wages,  discusses  methods  of 
improvements,  and  employs  a  native  doctor  (with  no  modern 
training)  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  25,000  workers.  In 
case  of  sickness  the  workers  can  call  on  this  doctor,  who  has 
an  office  at  the  Managers’  Association  headquarters.  If  the 
required  medicine  is  on  hand  it  is  given  free,  but  if  not,  a 
prescription  is  given,  and  the  worker  must  pay  for  the  medi¬ 
cine.  During  a  brief  illness  of  a  few  days  he  can  remain 
in  the  factory  and  eat  the  regular  food,  but  if  his  sickness 
continues  more  than  a  week  he  is  discharged  and  sent  out  of 
the  factory  to  look  out  for  himself.  If  any  special  food  is 
necessary  during  illness  within  the  factory  the  worker  must 
provide  it. 

Hair  nets,  lace,  and  embroidery  are  classed  as  one  indus¬ 
try,  in  which,  under  normal  conditions,  from  15,000  to  20,- 
000  girls  and  women  are  employed.  A  majority  of  these 
girls  and  women  come  from  the  homes  in  Chefoo,  but  a 
considerable  number  come  from  the  surrounding  villages. 
Those  of  this  latter  group  who  have  relatives  with  whom  to 
live  at  Chefoo  are  fairly  well  protected,  but  the  others  must 
shift  for  themselves  for  living  quarters,  as  no  provision  is 
made  by  the  employers.  None  of  the  workers  live  in  the 
factories.  In  not  a  few  instances  young  girls  of  this  group 
have  fallen  the  victim  of  those  who  barter  in  human  life  for 
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■  ,  •  Onlv  a  verv  few  of  the  managers  will  em- 

financial  ^  y  ^  t  a  onH  it  is  exceotional 

r„.r  tlav  equal  to  eight  or  nine  cents  gold.  Inspectors 
“fp^Xm  f'ony  to  fift/coppers,  equal  to  twelve  to  four- 
teen^cents  gold.  They  work  mainly  by  the  week  which  co 
sists  of  six  days,  on  an  average,  of  ten  hours  each.  Sunday 
are  free  except  while  filling  rushed  orders,  at  which  time 
Luble  pay  is  given.  This  is  also  true  of  overtime  work. 
Four  national  holidays  each  year  are  given  the  , 

Sanitary  conditions  vary  greatly  in  different  factories 
Marked  improvements  have  recently  been  mad  in  many 
them  Some  of  the  factories  have  been  built  for  the  defini 
purpose  of  making  hair  nets,  and  most  of 

Ln  constructed  and  suitably  arranged  ^  ^Pn^in’ 

adequate  air,  heat  and  toilet  facilities.  A  few  h^e  even  m 
stalled  certain  services  to  protect  the  eyes  of  workers^ 
But  many  of  the  buildings  being  used  were  built  for  other 
purposes^and  for  health  and  convenience  are  utterly  unfi 
for  the  making  of  hair  nets.  , 

Since  the  workers  all  live  outside  the  factories  and  p 
vide  their  own  quarters,  no  provision  is  made  for  medica 
treatment.  If  they  are  unable  to  do  their 
go  to  the  factories.  Usually  they  are  reinstated  when  ab  e 
to  return  to  their  work,  although  this  is  optional  with  the 

"™CondTtions  in  other  lines  of  factory  industry  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  the  silk  and  hair  net.  “"di- 

tions  in  Chefoo,  bad  as  they  may  appear  from  this  article, 
are  much  better  than  in  most  industrial  centers  in  ama. 
The  influence  of  a  group  of  Christian  managers  has  not  been 
without  its  marked  effect  upon  working  conditions  through- 

out  the  city.  ,  . 

Trades  are  organized  on  the  gild  system,  but  these  gild 
are  employers’  associations,  the  employees  having  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  them.  The  apprentice  system  is  uni¬ 
versal  and  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship  the  boys 
practically  become  the  property  of  the  manager.  They  are 
given  their  food  and  lodging,  such  as  they  are,  and  after 
their  first  period  is  completed,  at  the  end  of  each  year  they 
are  given  a  small  amount  of  money,  if  the  business  has  pros¬ 
pered.  They  are  on  duty  all  their  working  hours  and  are 
liable  to  be  called  at  any  time  of  night.  ,  ,  .  ,, 

Under  such  a  system,  for  a  great  amount  of  the  time,  the 
apprentice  has  nothing  to  do,  and  he  readily  acquires  the 
habit  of  loafing  on  the  job.  Since  he  has  to  spend  a  certain 
number  of  years  as  an  apprentice  he  has  no  incentive  to 
exert  himself  or  to  give  himself  to  initiating  anything  new. 
He  simply  goes  through  the  prescribed  course  and  comes 
out  the  orthodox  tradesman,  to  carry  on  his  trade  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past  with  little  or  no  thought  of  improvement. 

Apprentices  in  the  blacksmith  trade  work  front  6 ;  oo  a.  m. 
to  12:00  midnight  seven  days  a  week.  In  this  particular 
trade  they  are  at  work  almost  constantly  during  these  hours. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  sight  at  10;  00  or  ii :  00  o’clock 
at  night  to  see  them  fall  asleep  at  their  work,  often  receiving 
severe  bums  and  injuries  as  a  result. 

In  all  lines  of  industry  the  employers  exercise  absolute 
autocratic  control,  including  the  right  to  “hire  and  fire’  at 


will.  Schemes  for  employees  sharing  in  the  management 
and  control  of  the  industries,  such  as  “Shop  Committees, 
“Employees’  Representation’’  or  “Workers’  Councils,  are 
unknown.  There  is  no  regular  organization  of  the  workers, 
although  there  are  signs  of  movements  in  that  direction. 
The  employer  deals  directly  with  each  employee.  Practically 
no  provision  is  made  for  health,  accident,  or  unemployment 
insurance.  If  the  worker  is  incapacitated  for  service  or  if 
he  is  not  needed  during  a  period  of  depression  in  business, 
he  is  discharged.  In  the  hair  net  industry  during  slack  times 
the  workers  are  given  shifts  of  two  or  three  days  per  weelc 
Strikes  are  rare  and  condemned,  lockouts  are  universal  and 
unquestioned.  The  few  attempts  to  strike  have  been  imme¬ 
diately  suppressed  by  police  force  and  the  workers  com¬ 
pelled  to  resume  their  work  under  the  existing  conditions. 


Sayings  of  ^ilo-ti 

From  the  French  of  Alexandra  David 

Mo-ti  was  a  little-known  philosopher  who  lived  about 
400  B.  C. 

IT  is  idle  to  wish  that  a  nation  be  exempt  from  strife  and 
trouble  when  the  rich  live  in  such  luxury  that  the  poor 

suffer  from  cold  and  hunger. 

*  *  ♦  * 

When  one  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  people  he  must  make 
equitable  the  profits  accruing  to  power  and  he  must  root  out 

the  evils  which  it  fosters. 

*  *  *  * 

If  unkind  words  do  not  enter  the  ears,  if  they  do  not 
come  out  of  the  mouth,  if  the  heart  does  not  cherish 
thoughts  of  evil  toward  others,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  wrong-doers. 

*  4:  *  If 

In  this  world  there  are  many  fathers  and  mothers,  but 
few  who  are  wholly  virtuous.  It  is  not  good  to  take  them 
as  law. 

Ought  one  to  emulate  his  master?  In  this  world  there 
are  many  masters  and  few  are  virtuous.  This  plan  is  not 
good. 

Ought  one  to  imitate  his  sovereign?  In  the  world  mon- 
archs  are  numerous  and  few  of  them  are  just.  This  plan  is 
not  good.  Parents,  masters,  teachers  and  kings,  none  should 
be  taken  as  models.  It  is  Heaven  which  must  be  followed. 
The  laws  of  Heaven  are  just,  its  gifts  lavish,  its  decrees  un¬ 
changing,  always  equitable.  In  everything  we  must  be 
guided  by  Heaven. 

*  *  *  * 

The  principle  of  good-will  toward  all  men  ought  to  super¬ 
sede  that  paragraph  which  says  that  it  is  necessary  to^make 
discrimination  between  one’s  fellows.  If  one  asks,  “How 
can  good-will  root  out  the  effects  of  this  discrimination?”  we 
answer:  If  monarchs  behaved  toward  other  states  as  to¬ 
ward  their  own,  how  could  they  use  their  forces  to  attack 
them? 

How  is  the  ideal  commonwealth  to  be  evolved?  From 
hatred  and  violence?  Of  course  not.  That  state  will  come 
through  good-will  and  acts  of  brotherhood  toward  other 
states. 
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Undercutting  tke  Old  Foundations 

M.  T.  TCHOU 


IN  China,  the  family  has  always  been  the  unit  in  social 
life.  Individualism  is  often  overshadowed  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  family  solidarity.  The  corner  stone  of 
family  ethics  is  laid  on  filial  piety,  which  Confucius  has 
inculcated  as  the  greatest  virtue  forming  the  basis  of  all 
others.  This  requirement  not  only  involved  implicit  lifelong 
obedience  to  parents,  but  also  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  per¬ 
sonal  interests  if  need  be. 

One  of  the  natural  consequences  is  the  keeping  together  of 
all  the  living  members  of  the  family  in  order  to  serve  the 
parents.  Sons  and  grandsons,  when  married,  keep  their 
wives  and  children  in  the  same  family.  This  accounts  for 
the  existence  and  persistence  to  this  day  of  the  patriarchal 
family  system  which  gives  enormous  social  prestige  and  legal 
power  to  the  parents. 

One  of  the  corollaries  of  filial  piety  is  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  sons  to  carry  on  the  family  line.  Confucius  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  failure  to  have  at  least  one  son  to  perpetuate  the 
family  name  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  afflict 
a  family.  The  result  is  that  it  has  become  a  tradition  that 
every  one,  whether  poor  or  rich,  must  marry,  and  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  great  felicitation  to  have  many  children, 
especially  when  they  are  sons.  This,  in  a  large  measure,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  comparatively  early  marriages  and  the  pro¬ 
lific  condition  of  the  Chinese  race.  It  can  also  be  easily  im¬ 
agined  that  in  such  society  there  is  great  respect  for  age. 
Whatever  the  merits  and  defects  of  such  a  system,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  its  continuation  in  the  past  has  contributed 
to  no  small  extent  to  the  preservation  and  solidarity  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  their  civilization  during  the  last  three 
thousand  years. 

This  form  of  family  life  has  survived  many  changes  in 
past  centuries  when  the  country  had  numerous  civil  wars, 
revolutions,  migrations,  etc.,  without  being  fundamentally 
assailed  or  modified.  It  has  persisted  right  up  to  our  day, 
but,  owing  to  the  coming  of  modern  influences  in  China,  the 
system  is  now  struggling  for  existence. 

In  the  past  industry  was  principally  carried  on  at  home  or 
near  one's  ancestral  home.  The  gild  system  and  domestic 
system  in  handicraft  industries  lent  themselves  easily  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  family  and  were  never  a  challenge  to  the 
power  of  family  solidarity.  But  the  modem  factory  draws 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  from  surround¬ 
ing  villages  and  districts  to  its  neighborhood,  making  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  these  people  to  leave  their  ancestral  homes.  This 
at  once  upsets  the  former  equilibrium.  The  parents  grad¬ 
ually  lose  the  strong  hold  they  have  had  upon  their  children 
and  sometimes  lose  their  support.  Wives  can  no  longer  de¬ 
pend  on  their  husbands  for  the  care  of  home  and  children, 
since  the  wages  received  at  the  factories  are  generally  only 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  bare  living  for  the  workers,  so  that 
they  usually  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  support  of 
their  families.  As  a  result,  wives  and  children,  unless  other¬ 
wise  supported,  have  to  go  to  factories  or  homes  where 


women  and  children  are  employed.  Fathers  and  sons  may 
not  see  each  other  for  long  periods;  husbands  and  wives  are 
often  parted  for  weeks  or  months.  In  a  word,  it  means  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  family  system,  leading  gradually  to 
its  complete  modification  among  the  working  classes. 
Neither  is  this  less  true  among  the  clerical  and  supervisory 
people  in  industry.  They  often  leave  home  even  during  the 
time  they  receive  their  training,  and  when  this  is  complete 
usually  work  far  away  from  their  paternal  homes.  The 
family  ties  eventually  weaken,  and  frequently  separate 
homes  are  set  up. 

The  indiscriminate  destruction  of  age-long  traditional  fam¬ 
ily  relations  gives  ample  ground  for  deep  concern.  Filial 
piety,  though  at  times  misapplied  and  exaggerated,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  virtues.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  contributions  which  China  can  make  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Respect  for  age  and  the  obligation  of  the  young  to 
care  for  the  old  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  high  culture  that 
has  a  solid  moral  background.  While  modern  industrialism 
does  not  necessarily  do  away  with  such  virtues,  it  deals  a 
great  blow  to  their  power,  and  the  chances  are  that  less 
worthy  ideals  and  practices  will  take  their  places,  unless  ef¬ 
forts  are  made  to  adapt  their  application  to  modem 
life  so  as  to  preserve  them  for  the  good  of  future  genera¬ 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  change  in  some  of  the  family  rela¬ 
tionships  may  be  regarded  as  harmless  or  even  desirable. 
The  practice  of  keeping  all  the  members  of  a  family  together 
has  been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  slackness  and  at 
times  even  idleness  among  the  younger  members.  When 
the  younger  people  are  thrown  back  on  their  own  resources 
through  the  necessity  of  living  away  from  their  paternal 
homes,  it  affords  the  necessary  opportunity  to  develop  self- 
dependence  and  self-reliance,  which  are  qualities  no  great 
nation  can  afford  to  overlook.  Also  the  predominant  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  family  has  often  proved  to  be  a  barrier  to  social 
reform.  It  accounts  for  the  extensive  existence  of  family 
gilds  and  clan  co-operation  to  the  neglect  of  public  welfare. 
The  present  tendency  towards  the  relaxation  of  family  ties 
through  the  spread  of  modem  industrialism  and  allied  agen¬ 
cies  will  give  more  freedom  for  individual  expression  and 
large  scale  co-operation  in  social  and  state  affairs. 

Another  result  of  industrial  development  is  the  gradual 
change  in  attitude  regarding  the  continuation  of  the  family 
line  which  will  eventually  lose  its  present  significance.  Not 
until  then  can  there  be  worked  out  the  reforms  for  later 
marriages  and  birth  control  which  are  urgent  needs  in  China. 

In  the  changes  wrought  through  modern  industry  on  fam¬ 
ily  life  as  a  whole,  it  will  then  be  seen  that  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages  present  themselves ;  but  the  disadvantages 
may  be  largely  avoided  if  efforts  are  now  made  to  guide  the 
new  forces  that  are  acting  on  family  life. 

The  moral  standards  in  China  have  remained  practically 
unaltered  since  the  day  of  Confucius  who,  in  the  “Four 
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Books”  and  other  writings,  has  taught  the  principal  virtues 
which,  besides  filial  piety,  include  benevolence,  righteousness, 
courtesy,  thrilt,  diligence,  wisdom  and  faithfulness.  The  in¬ 
culcation  of  these  principles  during  the  last  twenty-three 
centuries  has  had  the  effect  of  conventionalizing  everything 
moral,  and  there  is  no  man,  however  poor  and  ignorant,  but 
has  some  moral  and  courteous  habits  which  distinguish  him 
from  the  savage.  Hence  a  coolie  performing  the  most 
menial  work  expects  to  be  treated  with  courtesy.  High 
standards  of  morality  and  personal  purity  have  been  looked 
upon  as  necessary  qualifications  of  a  cultivated  life.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  one  finds  the  working  classes  living  remark¬ 
ably  moral  lives.  Their  standard  of  morality  is  not  so  high 
but  is  generally  well  observed.  To  them  the  following  are  in¬ 
struments  of  vice — wine,  lust,  greed,  anger,  smoking.  While 
smoking  has  been  common,  they  have  kept  the  other  four  at 
a  good  distance.  In  China  the  power  of  endurance  against 
hardship  has  always  been  considered  a  great  quality,  and 
those  seeking  undue  personal  comfort  have  been  regarded  as 
having  a  weakness  in  their  character.  Thus,  although  eco¬ 
nomic  life  in  the  past  has  usually  been  one  full  of  drudgery 
for  the  poor,  they  nevertheless  lived  in  remarkable  content¬ 
ment.  The  moral  and  esthetic  institutions  seem  to  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  non-materialistic  atmosphere. 


A  New  Situation 

But  the  coming  of  Western  commercialism  and  industrial¬ 
ism  has  created  a  new  situation.  The  eager  search  for  mar¬ 
kets  by  the  industrially  more  advanced  countries  has  brought 
both  useful  and  harmless  commodities  to  Cliina.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  opium  by  the  British  from  India  since  the 
Opium  War  eighty  years  ago  has  accentuated  the  menace 
of  smoking.  It  has  drained  the  poor  not  only  of  their  hard 
savings  but  also  of  their  moral  character  and  physical 
strength.  Although  this  error  has  been  recognized  and  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  check  the  use  of  the  drug,  its  viru¬ 
lence  is  not  yet  at  an  end  and  still  threatens  the  vitality  of 
China.  Cigarette  smoking  has  also  spread  with  incredible 
rapidity  so  that  even  the  poorest  coolie  is  now  contami¬ 
nated.  While  this  is  not  so  devitalizing  in  its  effect,  it  de¬ 
prives  the  working  man  of  a  good  share  of  his  meagre  in¬ 
come. 

The  points  of  contact  with  Western  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  influences  are  centered  in  the  so-called  treaty  ports, 
dotted  along  the  coast  and  the  main  channels  of  river  and 
railroad  communication,  where  foreign  business  people  are 
allowed  by  treaty  to  reside  and  trade.  Owing  to  the  ad¬ 
vantageous  positions  of  these  cities,  most  of  the  large  busi¬ 
ness  firms  and  modern  factories,  both  Chinese  and  foreign, 
are  either  established  in  them  or  in  their  neighborhood.  These 
cities  have  shown  to  the  Chinese  the  ultra-materialistic 
side  of  the  West,  and  the  greed  for  personal  possession 
and  private  gain  has  had  a  most  unwholesome  effect  on  the 
morality  of  the  masses,  who  generally  have  too  little  power 
of  resistance  to  materialistic  attractions.  As  a  consequence 
the  usages  built  on  the  virtues  of  former  days  gradually  fall 
into  disuse  and  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits  now  take  their  places. 

The  heavy  migration  of  industrial  population  to  these  cities 
has  given  rise  to  new  moral  problems.  Many  engineers, 


foremen  and  workers  live  in  lodgings  without  the  beneficial 
atmosphere  of  the  home  and  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
modern  temptations  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  not 
known  in  their  native  environments. 

In  spite  of  the  frequent  reports  by  various  writers  about 
the  prevalence  of  superstition  in  China,  the  Chinese  people 
when  compared  with  other  nations  at  similar  stages  have  a 
civilization  rather  free  from  superstition.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  better  educated  classes.  The  illiterate  working 
people  who  are  confronted  with  the  mysteries  of  life  which 
they,  like  so  many  other  people,  can  not  comprehend,  are 
naturally  susceptible  to  various  kinds  of  beliefs  which  higher 
education  usually  dispels.  In  handicraft  industries  there  is 
usually  an  idolized  master  for  each  trade  who  once  lived 
and  excelled  all  contemporaries  in  that  particular  craft. 
Once  thus  recognized,  his  work  becomes  immortalized,  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  carefully  observed  and  often 
trade  conferences  take  place  on  these  days.  Butchers,  car¬ 
penters,  tailors,  etc.,  all  have  their  idolized  masters.  The 
tablets  of  the  master  are  often  kept  either  in  the  workshop 
or  at  home.  The  introduction  of  machine  production  which 
far  surpasses  the  old  methods  in  skill  and  speed  has  shat¬ 
tered  the  faith  in  the  old  masters,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
who  is  the  one  who  alone  has  brought  modern  machinery  to 
its  present  degree  of  perfection.  Their  inquiries  soon  lead 
them  to  think  that  they,  too,  can  invent  and  improve  me¬ 
chanical  agencies.  This  has  a  general  influence  to  remove, 
though  slowly,  various  forms  of  superstition  and  ethnic  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs. 

Ancestor  worship  is,  however,  yet  a  great  religious 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  people.  It  is  an  old  institution 
based  on  filial  piety  and  is  a  continuation  of  one’s  hom¬ 
age  and  service  to  one’s  parents  after  death,  although  often 
superstition  is  attached  to  it.  In  the  average  home  probably 
ancestor  worship  is  nearer  to  a  religious  observance  than 
any  other  aspect  of  Chinese  life.  Buddhism,  Taoism  and 
other  religions  have  numerous  adherents  in  the  country  and 
still  exercise  considerable  influence;  but  none  of  them  have 
such  a  real  significance  as  the  worship  of  parents  whose  lives 
can  be  recalled.  Modern  education  and  industrial  life  will 
have  a  generally  discouraging  influence  on  such  beliefs,  but 
ancestor  worship  will  probably  persist  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Christianity  in  China  is  a  comparatively  recent  religion. 
It  came  at  a  time  when  other  religions  were  already  wide¬ 
spread.  Most  of  the  working  population  have  been  adher¬ 
ents,  though  usually  lukewarm  ones,  of  a  combination  of 
religions  including  Buddhism,  Taoism  and  a  conglomeration 
of  ethnic  beliefs.  Their  conception  of  religion  is  something 
wrapped  up  in  mystery  and  uncertainty,  but  something  that 
may  be  instrumental  to  alleviate  human  suffering  when  the 
ruling  spirits  of  the  world  beyond  are  pacified.  So  when  a 
vigorous,  aggressive,  monotheistic  religion  like  Christianity 
came  to  China,  it  created  temporarily  a  storm  of  protest  and 
suspicion.  Very  soon,  however,  it  was  realized  that  Chris¬ 
tianity,  unlike  other  religions,  has  the  spiritual  and  moral 
dynamic  for  national  progress  which  China  most  needs  in 
the  present  age.  Its  influence  gradually  increased ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  converts  grew  with  accelerated  rapidity.  Although 
the  proportion  of  Christian  population  is  as  yet  very  small, 
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many  strong  leaders  are  to  be  found  amongst  them.  One 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  hopeful  outlook  in  the  industrial 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  towards  it.  They 
have  expressed  their  policy  and  program  so  as  to  help  es¬ 
tablish  an  industrial  and  economic  system  based  on  Christian 
love,  service,  justice,  self-expression  and  self-realization. 
This  has  already  reacted  favorably  on  public  opinion  and  the 
deliberations  of  the  Government.  The  Church  in  China  has 
a  unique  opportunity  to  exercise  its  influence  in  shaping  the 
industrial  future  of  the  country  as  it  never  had  in  other 
countries. 

Changes  in  Community  Life 
With  the  family  undergoing  great  changes,  community 
life  is  directly  affected.  The  community  increases  in  im¬ 
portance  as  the  family  loses  its  former  preeminence.  This 
will,  as  one  of  the  consequences,  lead  to  greater  social  con¬ 
sciousness  and  stronger  public  spirit.  Indeed,  fine  public 
spirit  has  not  been  wanting  in  the  past;  the  joy  of  unselfish 
public  service  has  been  much  appreciated  by  former  genera¬ 
tions.  But  the  obligations  of  modem  life  demand  greater 
team  spirit  and  co-operation  among  members  of  a  com¬ 
munity  than  in  former  days.  Viewed  from  this  point,  the 
increasing  importance  given  to  community  affairs  should  be 
encouraged. 

China  has  been  one  of  the  most  democratic  countries  in 
whose  history  slavery  and  caste  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Feudalism  together  with  aristocracy  was  abolished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Chin  Dynasty,  about  200  B.C. ;  al¬ 
though  it  was  revived  in  subsequent  dynasties  it  did  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  lapse  of  time.  It  is  true,  the  people  have  been  re¬ 
garded  since  the  Chow  Dynasty,  about  three  thousand  years 
ago,  as  divided,  according  to  their  significance  in  service 
rendered,  into  four  classes,  viz.,  scholars,  farmers,  working 
people  and  merchants.  There  has,  however,  been  no  rigid 
division  between  them;  a  family  often  had  members  belong¬ 
ing  to  all  four  classes. 

While  there  are  certain  social  strata  corresponding  to 
what  is  known  in  the  West  as  the  upper  class,  middle  class 
and  lower  class,  they  are  by  no  means  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments  in  society.  In  schools,  for  instance,  one  often  finds 
sons  of  cooks,  tailors  and  coolies  studying  side  by  side  with 
the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  educated.  The  lower  can 
rise  to  the  highest,  and  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  poor.  In 
handicraft  industry,  the  difference  between  master  and  men 
is  to  be  found  in  the  control  of  the  business  rather  than  in 
their  working  relationships.  The  workers  and  apprentices 
in  a  workshop  were  employed  usually  in  small  numbers,  not 
often  exceeding  fifty.  As  the  master  generally  worked  to¬ 
gether  with  them,  their  relationships  were  close  and,  as  a 
rule,  cordial.  Any  misunderstandings  were  rapidly  settled 
on  the  spot. 

In  Chinese  civilization  social  distinctions  have  not  the  sig¬ 
nificance  that  they  have  in  some  others.  What  little  has  ex¬ 
isted  can  usually  be  traced  to  the  possession  of  wealth  and 
knowledge  which,  when  combined,  give  the  possessors  power 
over  those  who  have  neither.  As  handicraft  industry  is 
usually  a  narrow  channel  for  the  accumulation  of  great 


wealth,  there  have  been  comparatively  few  who  could  be 
called  capitalists  in  the  sense  given  to  the  term  in  the  West. 

The  introduction  of  machine  industry,  however,  has  be¬ 
gun  to  make  a  great  change  in  these  conditions.  Those  who 
supply  capital  to  build  and  operate  the  factories  have  grown 
rich  through  the  ownership  of  shares  and  have  stepped  into 
positions  of  power  created  by  the  possession  of  riches  in 
an  acquisitive  society.  The  few  who  are  tlius  favored  have 
grouped  themselves  as  capitalists,  and  their  group  is  likely 
to  enlarge  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  coming  few  decades.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  workers  who 
are  often  employed  in  one  factory  or  groups  of  factories  find 
themselves  placed  side  by  side  with  one  another,  not  only  in 
their  workshops,  but  also  in  the  neighboring  slums,  where 
they  are  obliged  to  dwell  by  new  and  ill-understood  circum¬ 
stances.  The  workers  soon  find  they  have  many  problems 
in  common,  especially  those  related  to  wages,  hours,  working 
and  living  conditions.  A  natural  consequence  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  class-consciousness  which  soon  leads  to  class- 
solidarity.  The  organization  of  labor  clubs  and  unions  that 
have  sprung  up  in  large  numbers  in  industrial  centers  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years  has  served  to  give  expression  to  this 
class  feeling.  Some  of  their  leaders  are  preaching  with 
great  relish  the  inevitability  of  class  conflict,  echoing  and  re¬ 
echoing  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx  and  contemporary  ex¬ 
ponents  of  socialism  and  communism,  although  the  masses 
are  as  yet  unable  to  grasp  anything  beyond  a  nebulous  im¬ 
pression,  which,  however,  serves  the  purpose  of  fanning  the 
flame  of  discontent.  The  danger  in  the  situation  does  not 
lie  in  the  spread  of  radical  ideas,  but  in  these  ideas  being 
misunderstood  and  misapplied. 

No  one  who  has  looked  into  the  conditions  of  the  working 
classes  in  China  will  deny  that  there  are  many  just  causes 
for  discontent.  Their  life  is  usually  one  soaked  in  sweat 
and  misery.  The  slums  into  which  they  are  huddled  form  no 
environment  for  a  healthy  life.  It  is  true  that  in  former  days 
their  living  conditions  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  bet¬ 
ter,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  more  scattered  and  their  life 
was  freer  from  the  wicked  consequences  of  overcrowding 
which  aflfect  moral  as  well  as  physical  standards.  Homes 
consisting  of  one  dark  room  with  a  damp  floor  and  rickety 
walls,  occupied  often  by  half  a  dozen  inmates  as  kitchen,  bed¬ 
room.  lavatory  and  living  room,  are  the  favorite  domiciles 
of  contagious  diseases.  Under  such  circumstances  it  has 
become  most  difficult  for  efforts  aiming  at  social  improve¬ 
ment  to  succeed.  The  housing  problem,  which  depends  on 
the  entire  economic  situation,  should  be  properly  dealt  with. 
The  long  shift  in  factories  varying  from  10  to  16  hours  is 
not  only  a  serious  hindrance  to  family  life,  but  also  most 
detrimental  to  the  workers’  physical  strength.  In  former 
days  the  hours  were  nominally  as  long,  but  handicraft  in¬ 
dustries,  unlike  machine  industries,  had  no  system  enforcing 
strenuous  labor. 

The  problem  of  child  labor  has  also  become  one  of  the 
most  serious.  Children  as  young  as  9  or  10  employed  in 
factories  are  not  only  deprived  of  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tion  but  also  have  their  physical  and  moral  development 
repressed.  Although  children  in  former  days  did  not  all  go 
to  school  and  many  were  employed  as  apprentices,  they 
worked  in  a  different  atmosphere  and  under  other  circum- 
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stances,  which  gave  them  comparatively  more  freedom  and 
also  the  opportunity  to  become  future  owners  of  their  own 
workshops. 

It  is  often  contended  that  modern  industrial  development, 
attended  by  enormous  increases  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
is  decidedly  beneficial  to  a  country.  This  would  be  true  if 
the  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced  is  conducive  to  the 
general  public  welfare  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  masses 
who  perform  most  of  the  work  as  well  as  of  those  who  sup¬ 
ply  the  capital.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  introduction  of 
modern  industry  and  the  factory  system  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  small  number  of  capitalists  to  accumulate  wealth, 
but  the  masses  have  as  yet  received  no  relief  in  their  press¬ 
ing  needs.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  lost  the  security  they 
formerly  had.  Under  the  old  system  apprentices  and  work¬ 
ers  were  often  recruited  from  among  relatives  and  friends, 
whereas  modern  large  factories  employ  large  numbers  from 
outside  sources — the  so-called  labor  market.  In  some  fac¬ 
tories  apprenticeship  becomes  a  blind  alley  and  is  often 
utilized  as  a  means  of  exploitation,  in  that  the  apprentices 
usually  are  given  no  pay  except  two  or  three  poor  meals  a 
day  until  the  completion  of  their  term,  which  varies  from  a 
few  months  up  to  three  or  five  years.  New  apprentices  are 
recruited  to  take  their  places,  throwing  the  old  ones  out  of 


the  kind  of  employment  they  have  been  trained  for.  Under 
the  old  family  system  there  was  economic  interdependence 
between  the  members  which  afforded  considerable  security 
against  unemployment.  But  as  the  family  becomes  scat¬ 
tered  the  workers  find  themselves  more  dependent  on  the 
mercy  of  the  employers.  Also,  as  a  machine  production  is 
gradually  displacing  manual  processes,  the  small  self-depend¬ 
ent  craftsmen  who  have  hitherto  owned  their  own  work¬ 
shops  and  tools  find  themselves  incapable  to  supply  the  large 
capital  needed  to  install  and  operate  machinery.  They  arc 
forced  to  give  up  their  business  and  to  become  workmen  or 
foremen  in  factories  established  by  the  wealthier  classes. 
The  economic  dependence  thus  created  by  modern  industry 
gives  preponderant  power  to  the  employing  classes  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  security  and  freedom  the  working  population 
formerly  enjoyed. 

This  involves  not  only  the  economic  life  of  the  masses, 
but  also  their  social  position  and  their  political  future.  If 
ever  class  conflict  is  a  possibility  in  China,  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  spring  from  this  source.  In  fact,  even  with  the  present 
limited  industrial  development,  symptoms  are  already  mani¬ 
fest  that  economic  unrest  is  an  increasing  factor.  But  the 
opportunity  is  yet  with  us,  if  no  time  is  lost  henceforth,  to 
set  the  right  forces  in  operation. 


Cliina  s  Industrial  Future 

Can  Ske  Develop  a  Distinctive  Order? 

J.  B.  TAYLER 


IT  is  well  that  the  question  propounded  has  been  stated 
in  the  form,  “Can  China  develop  a  distinctive  order?” 
and  not  in  the  slightly  different  one,  “IVill  she?”  for  it 
may  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  it  is  too  early  to  venture 
any  prophecy  as  to  what  she  will  do.  The  introduction  of 
modern  methods  of  large  scale  industry  has  not  gone  far 
enough,  the  movement  has  not  yet  become  indigenous  enough 
nor  have  the  lines  of  its  reaction  on  the  older  forms  of  indus¬ 
trial  organization  become  clear  enough,  to  make  it  possible 
to  return  any  certain  answer  to  the  latter  question.  But  one 
is,  I  think,  able  to  say  with  some  assurance  that  there  are 
features  in  the  Chinese  economy,  as  it  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  past,  which  may  very  well  so  react  on  the  Western 
forms  of  industry  that  are  now  being  introduced  as  to  give 
rise  to  important  modifications.  The  considerations  which 
point  in  this  direction  fall  into  two  classes — those  based  on 
the  general  character  of  Chinese  civilization  and  those  con¬ 
nected  more  directly  with  industry  as  it  is  carried  on  today. 

Recent  discoveries  have  made  it  clear  that  various  imple¬ 
ments  and  vessels  in  common  use  in  China  today  have  come 
down  from  the  later  stone  age  and  that  in  some  of  its  phases 
the  life  of  the  people  has  maintained  an  unbroken  continuity 
through  all  that  immense  period.  This  is,  of  course,  not  to 
say  that  no  outside  elements  have  entered  in  or  that  there 
has  been  no  alien  conquest;  but  it  does  mean  that  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  common  folk  there  has  been  no  violent 
break.  The  old  has  never  been  wiped  out  to  make  way 


for  the  new.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  fact,  coupled  with  that 
reverence  for  the  past  which  is  so  ingrained  in  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  so  bound  up  with  their  family  system  and  their 
whole  social  heritage,  that  they  owe  one  feature  of  their 
civilization  to  which  attention  should  be  called.  That  is  that 
the  institutions  and  the  influences  of  earlier  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment  persist  with  quite  unusual  strength  into  modem 
times. 

The  Joint  Family  is  itself  an  instance  of  this.  We  are 
accustomed  to  associate  it  with  the  patriarchal  age  and  the 
pastoral  life,  but  in  this  land  which  reached  the  agricultural 
stage  some  forty  centuries  ago,  it  is  still  one  of  the  chief 
forces  moulding  society.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  has  been,  and  is  being,  modified  by  the  play  of  new 
forces.  As  the  land  has  become  more  densely  settled  and 
the  individual  holdings  have  been  reduced  by  repeated  divi¬ 
sions,  as  the  family  heritage  has  passed  from  father  to  sons, 
economic  pressure  has  already  gone  a  long  way  to  break  up 
the  one  large  joint  family;  so  that  in  the  poorer  families  it  is 
only  propinquity  in  the  same  village  which  holds  it  together, 
and  the  greater  mobility  of  the  industrial  worker  is  likely  to 
destroy  it  altogether  for  some  sections  of  the  population. 
But  it  will  still  operate  among  the  majority  and  the  influence 
of  the  tradition  will  still  be  strong.  Returned  students  from 
America,  earning  large  salaries  in  distant  centers,  show  its 
influence,  both  by  supporting  various  members  of  the  closer 
branches  of  their  families  and  by  fearing  to  visit  their  na- 
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tive  places  because  of  what  would  be  expected  from  them 
by  the  clan  at  large.  Of  this  larger  unit,  the  clan,  the  writer 
carmot  speak  from  first-hand  knowledge,  as  historic  causes 
have  greatly  weakened  it  in  the  North,  and  there  the  village 
is  now  the  only  effective  group.  All  over  the  land  the  demo¬ 
cratic,  largely  autonomous  village  illustrates  the  same  truth 
in  its  own  way.  It  has  preserved  its  character  through  a 
long  history,  its  administration  resisting  absorption  by  the 
imperial  government,  whose  official  system  reached  down  to 
the  county  but  stopped  short  of  the  village.  The  latter  con¬ 
tinued  to  elect  its  own  elders  and  manage  its  own  affairs. 

This  quality  we  are  considering,  making  for  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  old  institutions,  manifests  itself  in  Chinese  reac¬ 
tion  to  alien  elements  introduced  into  the  body  politic.  China 
has  been  described  as  a  sea  which  salts  everything  which 
falls  into  it.  It  is  the  only  country  in  which  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  have  entirely  lost  their  identity  and  become  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  general  population,  and  the  Mahommedan 
communities  which  exist  in  considerable  numbers  within  its 
borders  are  profoundly  modified  thereby.  In  short,  elements 
entering  from  without  may  be  expected  “to  suffer  a  sea 
change,’’  while  all  that  is  fundamental  in  Chinese  life  con¬ 
tinues  unabated. 

The  Chinese  Gilds 

Too  much  space  has,  perhaps,  been  given  to  these  general 
considerations,  but  it  seemed  well  to  paint  the  background 
before  focussing  attention  on  specific  features  of  Chinese 
industry.  As  is  well  known,  the  main  characteristic  of  both 
her  trade  and  industry  is  that  the  gilds  have  continued  and 
maintained  their  vitality  right  down  to  the  present  day.  It 
is  impossible  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  gilds  here. 
That  has  been  done  in  English  for  the  large  trade  and  pro¬ 
vincial  gilds  in  “The  Gilds  of  China,”  by  H.  B.  Morse,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Longmans,  and  for  the  more  local,  but  for  our 
purposes  more  instructive,  industrial  gilds  by  Gamble  and 
Burgess  in  “Peking:  a  Social  Survey,”  published  by  Doran. 
In  nothing  has  the  Chinese  genius  for  association  been  more 
clearly  manifest  than  in  industry  and  trade.  Wherever  a 
few  men  have  pursued  the  same  occupation  they  have  in¬ 
evitably  come  together  to  reach  an  understanding  in  regard 
to  their  common  interests.  The  resulting  organization  may 
be  simple  or  elaborate,  as  the  circumstances  may  demand, 
but  the  basis  for  collective  action  is  there.  Most  of  these 
gilds  are  very  local  because  of  poor  communications  and  the 
consequent  independence  of  local  markets,  but  their  occur¬ 
rence  is  universal,  and  new  ones  are  still  being  formed  today 
as  changes  occur  in  industry  and  the  currents  of  trade. 

The  strength  of  the  gild  lies  in  the  security  it  is  able  to 
give  its  members.  It  stabilizes  industry,  arranging  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  apprenticeship  which  govern  entrance  into  the 
trade,  preventing  excessive  competition  by  enforcing  a  com¬ 
mon  minimum  price  (not  maximum,  as  those  who  have  bar¬ 
gained  in  a  Chinese  shop  know  too  well),  maintaining  stand¬ 
ard  weights  and  measures, — in  short  making  it  possible  for 
its  members  to  live  in  a  country  where  the  pressure  of  popu¬ 
lation  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  has  made  life  hard  for 
most.  The  gild  has  also  been  a  real  protection,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  against  injustice. 

On  the  whole  the  Chinese  gild  has  been  more  democratic 


than  its  medieval  European  counterpart.  It  has  generally 
included  master  and  man  in  the  same  organization.  This, 
however,  has  not  always  been  the  case,  and  a  tendency  for 
the  wealthier  bodies  to  become  close  oligarchic  corporations 
has  been  traceable  in  China,  though  not  so  noticeably  as  in 
the  West.  There  is  very  little  separation  into  social  classes, 
as  yet,  in  China  and  it  is  easy  for  all  to  come  together.  The 
most  significant  thing  in  this  connection  that  has  happened 
recently  is  the  way  in  which  a  carpenters’  strike  was  settled 
in  Shanghai.  The  gild  had  come  to  consist  of  masters  only, 
but  the  dispute  was  terminated  by  taking  the  men  into  the 
same  gild. 

Until  recently  the  gilds  have  not  united  with  one  another, 
but  they  are  meeting  the  new  situation  by  joining  together 
in  Chambers  of  Commerce.  For  instance,  the  Peking  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  contains  two  representatives  of  the  chief 
gilds  in  the  city.  In  order  to  compete  with  foreign  building 
firms  the  gilds  concerned  with  construction  work,  such  as 
carpenters,  masons  and  so  forth,  have  come  together  in  a 
new  organization  described  by  Gamble  in  his  book  on 
Peking. 

But  while  there  are  signs  that  the  gild  has  powers  of 
adaptation,  it  must  be  confessed  that  modern  industry  in 
China  is  growing  up  outside  the  gild  system.  This  is  true 
of  textile  mills,  engineering  works,  and  mines.  In  the  tex¬ 
tiles  we  find  the  employers  united  in  such  bodies  as  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Cotton  Mill  Owners'  Association.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  factory  and  railway  workers  are  forming  their  labor 
unions  on  Western  lines.  This  movement  received  a  great 
impetus  in  1922,  but  has  been  much  less  in  the  public  eye  this 
year.  The  workers  are  most  illiterate  and  are  very  liable  to 
be  led  astray  by  plausible  parties.  They  are  in  great  need 
of  experienced  and  disinterested  guides. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  gilds  are  weakening  and  losing 
some  of  their  authority  to  the  government.  In  recent  days 
the  gilds  had  their  own  courts  and  tried  their  members. 
There  was  no  power  of  compulsion,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  gild’s  decision  was  generally  accepted.  Today,  however, 
the  government  is  making  commercial  laws,  issuing  labor 
regulations  for  factories  and  mines,  and  making  its  influence 
felt  in  industry  in  quite  new  ways,  while  the  police,  a  new 
institution  in  China,  are  playing  an  important  role.  The 
gilds,  however,  are  still  holding  their  own  in  many  ways,  and 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  still  exercise  some  of  the  func¬ 
tions  we  associate  with  government.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  in  view  of  the  present  weakness  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  government  the  gilds  and  other  associations  will 
have  to  take  up  and  enforce  the  regulations  unless  they  are 
to  become  an  entirely  dead  letter. 

Other  Constructive  Forces 

The  vision  of  wealth  beyond  anything  previously  dreamed 
of.  which  modern  business  holds  before  the  Chinese,  often 
comes  as  a  temptation  to  “get  rich  quick,”  which  kills  higher 
motives,  and  human  life  has  been  held  all  too  cheaply  in 
the  past.  The  social  reformer  who  takes  industrial  life  as 
his  field  will  have  a  strenuous  fight.  But  he  will  have  strong 
allies.  The  Chinese  classics  are  really  a  system  of  social 
ethics.  The  genius  of  the  people  has  lain  in  the  field  of 
social  relationships.  It  is  part  of  their  characteristic  heri- 
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tage  that  they  expect  human  relationships  to  rest  on  an 
ethical  basis  and  be  determined  by  ethical  considerations. 
The  student  in  China  is  more  readily  moved  by  the  appeal 
for  social  service  than  by  any  other.  Missionaries  find  that 
the  best  religious  approach  is  through  social  truth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  Christian  church 
in  China  is  giving  a  lead  in  setting  up  standards  in  indus¬ 
trial  life.  In  May,  1922,  the  National  Christian  Conference 
dealt  with  the  question  and  focussed  attention  on  three 
points,  which  seemed  to  be  more  immediately  practicable, 
namely,  no  child  labor  under  twelve  full  years  of  age,  one 


day’s  rest  in  seven,  and  improved  conditions  and  wages. 
This  program  has  obtained  powerful  advocacy  and  has  been 
approved  by  various  bodies,  including  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  in  Chefoo,  in  which  there  is  a  strong  Christian  in¬ 
fluence.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  pro¬ 
grams  of  industrial  welfare,  and  the  National  Christian 
Council  has  an  active  permanent  committee  on  Industrial 
Relations.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  industrial  changes 
now  taking  place  in  China  originated  with  the  West,  and  it  is 
ours  to  see,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  they  bring  weal  and  not 
woe. 


Chi 


inese 


oems 


Translated  ty  Witter  Bynner  and  Kiang  Kang-hu 


A  Hermitage  at  Lu-chai 
By  ei 

Though  the  mountain  is  empty,  no  one  on  it. 
Yet  I  hear  a  human  voice : 

Where  sunlight,  shining  through  a  grove, 

Flashes  back  from  the  green  moss. 


At  Heron  Lodge 

By  Wan^  CLih-huan 

Till  mountains  cover  the  white  sun 
And  oceans  drain  the  golden  river. 

You  may  add  to  your  view  three  hundred  miles 
By  climbing  one  more  flight  of  stairs. 


A  Farmliousc  on  tlie  River 

By  ^\^ang  ^\^el 

IN  the  slant  of  the  sun  on  the  countryside 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  trailing  home. 

And  a  rugged  old  man  in  a  thatch-door 
Leans  on  a  staff  and  thinks  of  the  herd-boy. 

There  are  whirring  pheasants,  full  wheat-ears. 
Silk-worms  asleep,  pared  mulberry-leaves; 

And  farmers,  returning  with  hoes  on  their  shoulders, 
Hail  one  another  familiarly  .  .  . 

No  wonder  I  long  for  the  simple  life 

And  wistfully  sing  the  song,  tVhy  Not  Go  Back? 


To  Cki-wu  Ck'  len  Sound  Home  After 
Failing  in  an  Examination 
By  Wang 

N  a  happy  reign  there  should  be  no  hermits 
But  the  wise  and  able  should  gather  together. 

So  you,  a  man  of  the  eastern  mountains. 

Gave  up  your  life  of  picking  herbs, 

Came  all  the  way  to  the  Gate  of  Gold — 

And  found  that  you  had  a  wrong  idea — 

To  spend  the  Cold  Feast  on  the  Chiang  or  the  Huai, 

You  mend  your  spring-clothes  in  Ch’ang-an  and  Lo-yang. 
Pouring  you  this  wine  at  Ch’ang-an  Station 
I  am  left  behind  by  my  bosom-friend.  .  .  . 

Soon  in  your  barque  of  sweet  cinnamon-wood 
You  will  sail  again  for  your  own  thatch-door, 

Led  along  by  distant  trees 

To  a  sunset  shining  on  your  far-away  town. 

What  though  your  purpose  happened  to  fail — 

Do  not  say  few  are  attuned  to  high  music. 


On  tke  Mountain-Holiday  Xliinking  of 
My  Brotk  ers  in  Slian-tung 
By  Wang  ei 

AM  all  alone  in  a  foreign  land 
And  to-day  has  doubled  my  longing  for  home. 

Where  my  brothers  climb  the  mountain-trail 
Each  with  a  branch,  and  one  branch  missing. 


A  Wall-Inscription  for  an  Inn  to  tke  Nortk 
of  tke  Great  Granary  Range 
By  Sung  CkiL-wen 

They  say  that  wild-geese,  flying  southward. 

Here  turn  back,  this  very  month  .  .  . 

Shall  my  own  unfinished  journey 
Ever  be  retraced,  I  wonder? 

Now,  at  its  ebb,  the  river  pauses, 

Woods  are  thick  with  clinging  mist — 

But  tomorrow  morning  will  dawn  on  home 
Over  the  mountain,  white  with  plums. 
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Beginnings  of  a  Labor  Movement 

H.  C.  SHEN 


Toward  the  dose  of  Tsing  Dynasty,  after  1900,  the 
thinking  people  of  China  were  gradually  influenced 
by  Western  ideas.  Among  the  educated  class  there 
were  found  people  who  studied  socialism.  Furthermore,  at 
that  time  the  revolutionary  idea  against  the  Manchus  filled 
the  Chinese  minds.  A  very  few  Cantonese  workers  then  be¬ 
gan  to  organize  and  their  organizations  were  called  “Labor 
Parties”  of  so-and-so  places.  But  their  activities  were  only 
confined  to  the  revolution,  as  they  thought  that  they,  too, 
should  take  a  share  in  such  a  movement. 

During  the  ten  years  1908  to  1918  the  “thought  tides”  of 
the  West  flowed  into  China  with  marvelous  rapidity  and 
complexity.  The  industrial  revolution  began  to  show  its 
significance  in  port  cities,  and  the  number  of  modem  fac¬ 
tories  increased  gradually.  People  from  country  places  be¬ 
gan  to  flock  into  the  cities  for  factory  work. 

After  the  revolution  in  1911,  there  were  a  few  workers 
who  were  quite  closely  connected  with  the  political  activities 
of  the  People’s  Party.  Soon  afterwards  the  People’s  Party 
suffered  failure.  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  by  adopting  the  Peace  Pres¬ 
ervation  Police  regulations,  limited  the  activities  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  many  different  ways.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  labor  movement  stopped  short  at  that  moment.  More¬ 
over,  owing  to  the  incessant  civil  wars,  the  workers  would 
consider  themselves  fortunate  to  keep  their  jobs  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  la¬ 
bored. 

During  the  Great  War  in  Europe  China  developed  eco¬ 
nomically  to  a  certain  extent.  Imports  decreased  while  ex¬ 
ports  increased,  causing  the  soaring  of  prices.  The  middle 
class  people  liked  to  invest  their  money  in  developing  indus¬ 
tries,  so  more  modem  factories  came  into  existence  and  the 
standard  of  living  became  higher. 

After  the  European  War  exports  suddenly  decreased  and 
many  factories  closed,  resulting  in  unemployment.  Many 
strong-bodied  ones  became  bandits,  while  the  weak  ones  be¬ 
came  beggars.  The  skilled  workers  struggled  hard  to  secure 
positions  in  factories  where  conditions  were  unfavorable. 
There  was  really  an  atmosphere  of  havoc  among  the  work¬ 
ing  class.  It  was  about  this  time  that  labor  organizations 
began  to  be  found  in  both  North  and  South — workers  in 
Hongkong,  Canton,  and  Shanghai  took  the  lead.  The  miners 
in  the  world  famous  Tangshan  and  the  factory  workers  of 
Peking-Mukden  Railway  were  about  to  strike  for  higher  pay, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Two  great  factors  helped  the  development  of  the  labor 
movement  in  China  at  that  time :  The  Russian  Revolution 
and  the  Student  Movement  of  1919. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  all  of  a  sudden  there  appeared  two 
periodicals  called  “Labor”  and  “Progress.’’  Lenin.  Troztky, 
and  other  important  persons  of  the  Revolution  were  brought 
to  special  notice  by  the  writers.  The  contents  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  workers  and  the  circulation  was  quite  wide. 


But  the  periodicals  were  short-lived,  for  they  were  suj>- 
pressed  after  six  months.  At  the  same  time  the  anarchists 
in  various  places  began  their  propaganda  among  the  work¬ 
ing  class  with  some  effect.  Therefore  the  workers  wanted 
to  get  up  and  do  something,  not  merely  because  of  their  hard 
lot,  but  because  of  the  change  in  their  thinking.  Workers 
of  this  type  are  not  many,  but  their  potential  influence  is 
great. 

In  1919  Chinese  students  protested  against  the  Versailles 
Conference  because  of  the  injustice  done  to  China  over  the 
Shantung  question.  The  famous  “May  the  fourth”  move¬ 
ment  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  Tsao  Yu 
Ling  and  two  other  government  officials  who  were  consid¬ 
ered  traitors.  All  classes  in  the  country  took  part  in  the 
movement,  not  excepting  the  workers.  The  latter’s  contri¬ 
bution  was  wonderfully  great  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  changed  the  attitude  of  society  toward  the 
working  class.  After  the  Student  Movement  there  ap¬ 
peared  within  a  year  nearly  three  hundred  different  kinds  of 
publications  dealing  with  socialistic  propaganda  and  the  lit¬ 
erary  revolution.  The  most  representative  ones  were  “La 
Jeunesse”  and  "Weekly  Review.”  Educated  young  men 
and  women  believed  that  unless  the  present  economic  or¬ 
ganization  underwent  reconstruction  the  evils  and  sufferings 
of  human  beings  could  not  be  prevented.  These  young  peo¬ 
ple  considered  the  organization  and  education  of  workers  the 
main  factors  in  solving  the  economic  problem,  and  a  few 
university  professors  and  the  socialist  party  became  their 
leaders. 

Since  1920  news  of  strikes  and  labor  unions  has  often  been 
seen  in  the  newspapers.  Workers  struck  not  only  for  higher 
pay  and  better  treatment,  they  also  demanded  shorter  hours, 
increase  of  rest  days,  recognition  of  and  subsidies  for  labor 
unions.  None  of  these  demands  had  been  customary  in 
China.  Strikes  of  this  nature  were  most  prevalent  in  Can¬ 
ton,  while  Shanghai  stood  next.  There  were  such  strikes  in 
the  labor  centers  in  the  North  also,  but  these  were  very  rare. 

At  the  beginning  of  1912  there  arose  among  the  Changsha 
workers  a  movement  for  stronger  organizations,  increase  of 
wages,  shortening  of  hours,  and  control  of  industry.  The 
most  noted  instance  was  when  several  thousand  workers  con¬ 
ducted  public  demonstrations  for  the  control  of  a  cotton  fac¬ 
tory.  Although  the  leaders  were  arrested  by  the  authorities, 
still  the  movement  went  forward.  The  general  headquar¬ 
ters  was  called  “The  Hunan  Labor  Union,”  and  was  con¬ 
stituted  by  twenty-two  different  trade  unions.  The  leaders 
were  graduates  of  industrial  schools  now  serving  as  foremen 
or  inspectors  in  the  factories.  Consequently  they  had  the 
confidence  of  the  workers. 

In  the  same  year  the  shop  workers  of  the  Peking-Han- 
kow  Railway  were  also  very  active.  Their  union  was  offi¬ 
cially  organized  on  May  i,  with  over  two  thousand  workers 
present.  The  banners  in  their  hands  bore  such  words  as 
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“Down  with  Capitalism !”  “Those  who  do  not  work  are  not 
allowed  to  eat!"  “Arise,  Proletariats,  and  Unite!”  Some 
one  on  the  platform  gave  the  history  of  Labor  Day.  As  they 
paraded  the  streets  they  cried  loudly,  “Less  work,  more 
joy!"  It  was  said  that  they  planned  to  unite  the  workers 
of  the  different  railways  and  organize  a  national  railway 
workers’  union,  but  they  failed  to  do  so. 

The  workers  in  Shanghai  wished  also  to  celebrate  Labor 
Day,  but  they  were  forbidden  by  the  authorities.  The  Can¬ 
tonese  workers,  however,  celebrated  the  occasion  with  great 
success,  for  at  that  time  there  were  over  seventy  different 
unions  with  over  100,000  members.  At  the  close  of  that  year 
the  number  of  organized  workers  in  Canton  reached  500,000. 

In  the  fall  of  1921  the  workers  in  Shanghai  were  very 
active.  Strikes  took  place  in  silk  filatures,  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco  factories,  printing  works,  electricity  and  machine 
shops  and  in  other  handicraft  workshops.  The  importance 
of  organization  was  realized.  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
there  were  also  strikes  and  new  labor  organizations  that 
year.  The  most  important  place  was  Canton,  Changsha  came 
next,  and  Shanghai  stood  last. 

First  Bloodshed  in  the  Labor  Struggle 

Now  I  wish  to  tell  of  the  first  bloodshed  in  connection 
with  the  labor  movement  in  China,  and  its  consequences. 
Most  of  the  strikes  in  Changsha  were  directed  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  union.  The  secretary  of  the  union 
was  named  Huang  Ai.  They  edited  a  Labor  Weekly,  which 
was  very  radical  and  full  of  attacks  against  militarism,  cap¬ 
italism,  and  the  then  new  constitution  of  Hunan  Province. 

In  January,  1922,  the  workers  in  the  cotton  factory,  about 
three  thousand  in  all,  presented  to  the  employers  very  dras¬ 
tic  demands.  As  these  were  not  granted,  the  workers 
struck.  The  employers  thought  that  the  strike  must  be  in¬ 
stigated  by  Huang  Ai,  the  secretary  of  the  Union,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Labor  Weekly,  Pang  Jen  Chuan ;  the  employers 
bribed  the  government  authorities  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  begging  for  the  blood  of  these  youths. 
The  authorities  acceded  to  their  request,  so  both  Huang  and 
Pang  were  arrested  and  beheaded.  Huang  Ai  received  three 
blows  before  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body.  The 
Hunan  Labor  Union  was  then  closed  and  the  I.abor  Weekly 
suppressed. 

After  this  affair  the  workers  of  the  whole  country  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  militarists  could  be  bribed  by  the 
capitalists  to  kill  the  workers.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  could 
not  continue  and  had  to  be  uprooted.  Memorial  services 
were  held  in  Shanghai,  Canton  and  Tientsin.  But  such  ser¬ 
vices  were  not  allowed  by  the  police  authorities  in  Peking. 
Hankow,  Nanchang,  and  Tokio,  Japan.  Since  then  the 
labor  movement  in  China  has  become  more  significant  and 
much  stronger. 

The  Seamen's  Strike  in  Hongkong  added  further  weight 
to  it.  The  success  of  the  seamen  was  partly  due  to  the 
strength  of  their  union  and  partly  to  the  support  of  the  Can¬ 
ton  Government.  The  sympathetic  strike  of  the  domestic 
servants  and  other  workers  gave  them  courage  to  go  for¬ 
ward. 

Strikes  and  formation  of  new  organizations  became  much 
more  common.  Within  the  year  1922  there  were  more  than 


forty  strikes  in  Shanghai  alone,  and  over  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  workers  were  affected.  The  most  notable  were  strikes 
of  the  women  workers  in  silk  filatures,  in  tobacco  factories 
and  in  cotton  factories.  After  every  strike  there  sprang  up 
a  new  organization.  Some  of  the  organizations  were  short¬ 
lived,  but  the  majority  of  them  continued  their  existence. 

On  May  i,  1922,  the  First  National  Labor  Conference  was 
held  in  Canton.  It  was  called  together  by  the  so-called 
“Secretariat  of  the  Chinese  Labor  Organization.”  Owing 
to  the  short  notice  only  ten  places  sent  delegates.  Most  of 
the  delegates  were  leaders  rather  than  factory  workers  or 
coolies.  Ten  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Conference,  and 
the  most  important  ones  were  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  for 
mutual  support  during  strikes.  Although  the  result  of  the 
Conference  was  hardly  noticeable  still  the  Conference  was 
significant  as  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  labor  movement 
in  China. 

The  labor  movement  has  now  assumed  a  definite  form,  and 
this  form  is  the  result  of  the  killing  of  the  Peking-Hankow 
Railway  workers  by  Wu  Pei  Fu  in  February  this  year.  The 
workers  in  Hupeh  were  very  active  last  winter  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  uniting  a  large  number  of  labor  unions  and  form¬ 
ing  a  general  labor  association.  In  the  meantime  the 
Peking-Hankow  Railway  workers  were  busy  in  making 
preparations  for  a  general  railway  workers’  union.  After 
much  preparation  they  set  the  date  on  the  first  of  February 
for  officially  celebrating  the  opening  meeting  at  Chengchow, 
Honan.  Delegates  from  various  places  were  sent  here  for 
the  celebration,  but  they  were  told  by  the  Chengchow  police 
authorities  that  they  had  received  orders  from  Wu  Pei  Fu 
forbidding  such  a  celebration.  Representatives  were  then 
sent  to  Wu  Pei  Fu  for  permission,  but  in  vain.  In  spite  of 
everything  the  celebration  took  place,  whereupon  the  police 
immediately  interfered.  The  consequence  was  that  the  head¬ 
quarters  was  sealed  and  the  delegates  dispersed  the  following 
day.  The  workers  were  ordered  to  go  back  to  work,  but 
as  they  refused  to  do  so,  Wu  Pei  Fu  ordered  the  leader,  one 
Lin  Tsiang  Chien.  to  be  beheaded  and  over  forty  workers 
shot. 

After  this  all  the  branches  of  the  railway  workers’  union 
were  closed  and  the  general  labor  association  of  Hupeh  suf¬ 
fered  the  same  fate.  In  fact,  at  present,  there  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  labor  union  north  of  the  Yangtsze  River.  The  news 
of  the  terrible  slaughter  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  workers  in  Shanghai  immediately  after  organ¬ 
ized  what  they  called  a  General  Labor  Federation  with 
the  purpose  of  mutual  help.  Naturally  workers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  showed  much  sympathy  toward  those  who  were 
slaughtered,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  found  a  way  to  deal 
with  those  who  were  the  cause  of  such  evil  deeds.  One 
thing  they  know,  however,  namely,  that  so  long  as  the  selfish 
militarists  remain  in  political  power,  there  is  no  place  for  a 
labor  movement. 

The  beginnings  and  the  main  points  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  in  China  have  been  briefly  stated.  Now  I  will  sum  up 
in  a  few  words  to  enable  the  readers  to  know  that  the  labor 
movement  in  China  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

The  organized  ability  of  the  workers  is  far  from  strong. 
The  number  of  workers  who  understand  why  they  should 
fight  for  their  class  is  very  small.  They  strike  mainly  be- 
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cause  of  their  low  wages,  which  are  insufficient  for  their 
living,  or  because  of  the  intolerable  insults  they  receive  from 
the  employers.  The  labor  movement  is  only  felt  in  the  most 
developed  commercial  and  industrial  centers.  It  is  not  easy 
to  unite  all  the  organized  workers  under  one  big  organization 
in  any  one  place. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  predict  how  the  movement  is  going 
to  develop.  But  in  spite  of  this  we  still  can  speculate  on  its 
future  by  studying  the  history  of  the  movement  and  by  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  people, 
and  by  learning  the  lessons  the  workers  gained  within  recent 
years.  Now  I  wish  to  speak  of  what,  in  my  personal  opin¬ 
ion,  is  the  tendency  of  the  labor  movement  in  China. 

Present  Tendency  of  the  Labor  Movement 

Historically  the  development  has  been  from  South  to 
North.  The  future  development  will  follow  the  same  trend, 
that  IS,  from  the  Yangtsze  Valley  along  the  two  big  railway 
lines  in  the  North,  and  from  Shanghai  northward  along  the 
coast  to  Tientsin. 

While  the  labor  movement  in  the  North  is  still  under  mili¬ 
tary  oppression,  the  labor  movement  in  the  South  is  moving 
from  the  big  commercial  centers  to  the  small  cities  and  from 
the  small  cities  to  the  villages.  Then  the  workers  in  the 
North  will  move  and  the  leaders  of  the  big  commercial  and 
industrial  centers  will  get  up  and  fight  against  the  militarists. 
It  will  then  foster  a  sort  of  revolution. 

The  workers  in  the  South  while  developing  their  lines  of 
activity  may  feel  the  importance  of  political  influence  and 
desire  to  organize  a  political  party.  They  may  also  wish  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  those  intellectuals  who  are  in  sym¬ 


pathy  with  them  and  turn  to  politics  so  as  to  secure  a  guaran¬ 
tee  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  working  class. 

Taking  the  present  types  of  organization  into  considera¬ 
tion,  we  may  predict  that  there  are  two  tendencies  for  the 
future:  i.  There  will  be  more  factory  organizations  than 
trade  unions.  Strikes  will  more  easily  take  place  among  the 
workers  in  one  factory  than  among  the  workers  of  the  same 
trade  scattered  about  the  different  places.  2.  Local  organi¬ 
zation  does  not  mean  only  that  the  workers  of  one  place 
unite  under  one  organization,  but  also  that  workers  who 
come  from  the  same  place  unite  under  one  organization.  For 
instance,  the  Cantonese  workers  in  Shanghai  may  form  one 
organization  regardless  of  differences  in  trades. 

Within  the  next  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  move¬ 
ments  of  the  railway  workers  and  miners  on  a  large  scale. 
Although  the  railway  workers  suffered  failure  in  the  recent 
strike,  most  of  them  are  skilled  workers.  They  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  be  under  oppression  for  long.  It  will  be  a  little  more 
difficult  for  the  miners  to  organize,  but  there  are  signs  that 
they,  too,  will  join  the  movement  in  the  near  future.  The 
General  Association  of  the  Seamen  and  the  sailors  of  small 
river  steamers  will  be  the  first  strong  union  of  the  same 
trade.  Next  will  be  the  railway  workers.  The  future  labor 
movement  will  be  under  the  direction  of  these  two  classes 
of  workers. 

There  will  be  divided  opinion,  as  in  the  West,  on  questions 
of  political  versus  direct  action,  co-operation  with  intel¬ 
lectuals,  attitude  toward  communism,  and  so  on.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  workers  in  the  future  will  time  and  again  experiment 
with  a  national  association  of  all  the  organized  workers. 
The  movement  may  not  be  successful  or  the  result  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  such  experiments  will  surely  take  place. 


Tke  Cliurcli  in  Ckina 

LUCIUS  C.  PORTER 


Among  the  gifts  from  the  West  are  two,  Christianity 
and  the  industrial  system,  that  stand  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  each  other.  On  the  whole  Christianity  has 
from  the  beginning  made  a  friendly  approach  to  the  Chinese. 
For  the  most  part  it  has  been  presented  with  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  people  and  a  desire  to  offer  the  Christian 
inspiration  as  the  real  supplement  to  the  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  truths  accepted  from  China’s  own  prophets.  The 
Oiristian  movement  in  each  one  of  the  various  forms 
in  which  it  has  been  active  in  China  has  had  a  cultural, 
constructive  side.  Industrialism,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
introduced  by  and  is  associated  with  the  Western ’com¬ 
mercial  interests  which  forced  themselves  upon  the  re¬ 
luctant  Chinese  in  the  days  of  the  first  contact  between 
China  and  the  West,  and  which  have  since  then  shown  in 
the  greedy  scramble  for  spheres  of  influence  and  conces¬ 
sions— often  supported  by  the  political  and  military  power 
of  the  nation  concerned— that  selfish  gain  is  their  primary 
motive. 

No  one  would  wish  to  disregard  the  fact  that  con¬ 


venience  and  comfort  have  come  to  thousands  of  Chinese 
people  from  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  goods.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  industrial  movement  as  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  West  is  creating  many  of  China’s  most  seri¬ 
ous  problems.  Is  it  not  more  than  a  rhetorical  figure  to 
say  that  the  future  of  China  depends  upon  the  issue  of  the 
race  between  Christianity  and  industrialization  ? 

In  other  articles  in  this  series  various  phases  of  the  indus¬ 
trialism  in  China  have  been  presented.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  consider  the  Christian  enterprise  in  relation  to 
me  problems  which  industrial  development  has  raised  Have 
Christian  missionaries  and  Chinese  Christian  leaders  given 
attention  to  these  problems?  Has  the  Christian  movement 
in  Its  beginning  or  throughout  its  course  made  any  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  solution  of  them?  Is  there  an  endeavor  at  the 
present  time  to  anticipate  future  conditions  and  the  more 
serious  problems  of  social  relationship  and  organization 
which  will  certainly  appear  if  the  present  rate  of  industrial 
growth  in  China  continues  ? 

It  is  clear  today  that  the  message  of  salvation  which  the 
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Christian  brought  to  China  was  essentially  both  a  message 
for  the  individual  and  a  message  for  the  social  group.  Each 
of  these  two-fold  aspects  really  included  the  other.  The  per¬ 
sonal  repentance  and  rebirth  necessary  for  entering  the 
Kingdom  of  God  found  necessary  expression  in  the  sacrifi¬ 
cial  love  and  service  within  the  social  community.  Jesus 
made  the  service  of  men  in  love  the  only  test  for  member¬ 
ship  in  "the  beloved  community."  He  looked  to  the  brother¬ 
hood  and  loyalty  of  this  community  for  the  renovation  of 
social  groups — groups  which  in  ever-widening  concentric 
circles  of  expanding  scope  spread  outward  until  the  whole 
world  was  to  be  included  in  one  brotherhood,  the  household 
of  the  Father,  “of  whom  every  family  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  is  named.” 

The  first  missionaries  of  China  proclaimed  such  a  mes¬ 
sage.  The  educational  work  and  medical  work  which  they 
established  in  the  chief  preaching  centers  were  a  part  of  the 
social  program  of  the  Christian  gospel.  Every  missionary 
was  directly  concerned  about  the  conditions  of  the  “poor 
and  needy"  in  China,  and  carried  some  form  of  relief  work 
for  these  largely  neglected  classes.  How  many  times  in  the 
earlier  days  the  missionaries  were  the  only  ones  to  lift  a 
finger  to  help  in  time  of  flood  or  famine!  Today  much 
of  such  work  is  carried  on  with  honesty  and  efficiency  and 
on  a  very  large  scale  by  forces  which  are  not  strictly  Chris¬ 
tian.  We  should  rejoice  in  the  developing  eagerness  to  alle¬ 
viate  every  form  of  human  need  which  is  found  among  the 
wealthy  and  intelligent  classes  in  China  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  But  we  should  remember  that,  although  a  philan¬ 
thropic  spirit  and  a  provision  for  expressing  it  in  various 
forms  are  to  be  found  throughout  Chinese  history,  it  is  still 
true  that  the  development  of  the  modern  concern  for  hu¬ 
man  need  springs  directly  from  the  work  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Such  relief  work  was  carried  on  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  long  before  the  Protestants  appeared. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  an  increased 
responsibility  for  social  need  is  shown  in  the  Christian 
movement. 

Early  Missionaries  and  Social  Work 

Many  of  the  great  “Evangelistic"  missionaries  of  the 
early  days  were  associated  with  important  social  work,  the 
results  of  which  have  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  whole  regions.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
fruit-raising  industries  in  Chefoo,  Shantung,  established  by 
Dr.  J.  L.  Nevius;  or  the  enormous  crop  of  foreign  peanuts 
raised  each  year  throughout  North  China,  which  come  from 
the  American  seed  which  Dr.  Mills  used  to  carry  along  on 
his  preaching  tours  to  give  to  the  poverty-stricken  farmers 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  raise  more  remunerative  crops. 
With  all  the  evils  of  the  hair-net  industry  in  Chefoo,  which 
Sherwood  Eddy  notes  in  his  report  on  industrial  conditions 
in  China.  let  us  remember  that  the  communities  devoted  to 
industries  give  better  food  to  thousands  of  children  and 
enrich  the  lives  of  hundreds  through  the  higher  standards  of 
living  that  have  come  from  work  originally  established  by 
missionary  pioneers. 

Tewksbury  of  Tungchou  taught  ordinary  Chinese  car¬ 
penters  to  make  better  furniture  and  to  copy  foreign  models, 
and  today  “Tungchou  furniture,"  made  in  shops  established 


in  Peking  by  apprentices  who  learned  the  method  in  Tung¬ 
chou,  has  become  a  recognized  and  important  industry.  To 
Tewksbury  goes  also  the  credit  for  persuading  market  gar¬ 
deners  to  experiment  with  foreign  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Strawberries,  celery  and  many  other  vegetables  are  sold  in 
large  quantities,  not  only  to  foreigners  in  Peking,  but  to 
countless  Chinese,  who  gain  a  more  varied  diet  thereby, 
while  the  gardeners  live  in  greater  comfort.  Illustrations 
like  these  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  China  where  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  have  been  at  work. 

Many  mission  stations  became  centers  for  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  long  before 
China’s  educators  began  to  discuss  vocational  training  and 
to  provide  special  schools  for  agriculture,  forestry  and  other 
subjects.  It  would  be  well  for  some  one  to  make  a  complete 
list  of  the  industries  that  have  developed  in  China  from 
some  Christian  originator.  Those  given  above  are  enough 
to  show  that  social  service  of  a  spontaneous  sort  was  part 
of  the  beginnings  qf  the  Christian  movement  in  China. 

Real  significance  for  social  service  may  be  found  also  in 
the  literary  work  of  the  early  missionaries  who  translated 
the  Bible  into  the  common  speech  of  China  in  order  to  make 
possible  for  the  humblest  Chinese  a  knowledge  of  reading. 
It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  judge  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  Christians  in  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
in  Bible  translation  forms  a  basis  for  the  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Pai  Hua  (common  speech)  movement  under  the 
lead  of  the  men  of  China’s  “New  Tide"  or  Renaissance  in 
recent  years. 

One  frequently  hears  criticism  of  missionaries  because 
they  used  the  methods  spoken  of,  not  so  much  as  an  end,  but 
as  a  means  to  conversion.  Can  any  one  deny  the  benefits  to 
the  Chinese  of  the  Christian  spirit  shown  in  devotion  to 
human  need,  both  in  the  everyday  service  of  the  average 
mission  station  and  in  the  emergencies  of  flood  and  famine 
and  other  social  disasters?  To  be  sure  Christian  workers 
in  the  earlier  period  did  not  realize  the  rapidity  of  social 
and  industrial  development  which  were  to  take  place  in 
China.  Very  often  they  did  not  anticipate  the  needs  that 
would  arise.  Their  methods  were  often  not  those  of  trained, 
scientific  social  workers  of  today.  But  the  pioneer  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  all  the  standards  of  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  that  his  courageous  and  devoted  experimenting  made 
possible,  and  he  should  not  lose  the  credit  due  him  for  his 
vision  and  his  devotion  to  social  needs. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Stevens,  for  more  than  two  years  representa¬ 
tive  in  Peking  of  the  American  group  of  the  China  Con¬ 
sortium,  says :  “In  all  China  there  is  not  a  single  organiza¬ 
tion,  on  a  scale  of  importance  that  aims  at  moral  improve¬ 
ment,  or  that  is  calculated  to  bring  it  about,  that  is  not  trace¬ 
able  in  its  origin  to  the  Christian  missions.  I  have  inquired 
among  all  kinds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  China  for  such 
an  activity  of  non-Christian  origin,  without  finding  one.” 
An  exception  should  be  made  to  this  statement  in  favor  of 
the  “returned  students^'  of  recent  years,  many  of  whom  are 
devoted  to  social  reconstruction  without  acknowledging  any 
direct  relation  to  a  Christian  inspiration. 

Since  1900  industrial  changes  within  China  have  come  on 
with  tremendous  rapidity  and  the  problems  involved  in  them 
press  upon  the  Christian  worker,  as  they  do  upon  everyone 
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concerned  with  social  improvement  of  a  great  people.  As 
the  young  science  of  social,  community  work  developed 
in  the  West,  Christian  individuals  and  organizations  in¬ 
troduced  its  methods  into  China.  The  beginnings  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  public  health  and  sanitation  in  China  can  be  traced 
to  Christians  and  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
m  particular.  The  social  settlement  was  introduced  by 
Christians.  The  most  notable  and  successful  experiment  in 
such  work  the  Yang  Tsze  Poo  social  center  in  the  great 
industrial  section  of  Shanghai — is  carried  on  by  the  students 
of  Shanghai  Baptist  College  under  the  guidance  of  profes¬ 
sors  in  the  college  and  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  should  read  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Yang  Tsze 
Poo  Social  Center,  Shanghai,  China,  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Press.  The  gathering  of  statistics  and  surveys  of 
social  conditions  which  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
social  problems  were  first  undertaken  by  Christians.  Note 
for  example,  the  early  investigation  into  the  life  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  ricksha  coolie  by  Burgess,  and  Peking,  a  So¬ 
cial  Suri'ey,  prepared  by  Gamble  and  Burgess. 

When  we  consider  the  present  relation  of  the  Christian 
enterprise  to  social  service  we  note  that  leadership  in  such 
service  is  passing  from  the  Christian  group.  There  is  of 
course  great  encouragement  in  that  fact,  for  it  means  that 
the  Chinese  generally  are  concerning  themselves  about  so¬ 
cial  problems.  The  strong  emphasis  on  social  reconstruction 
found  among  the  leaders  of  the  “New  Tide”  or  Renaissance 
Movement  is  most  premising.  Modern  social  science  is  be¬ 
ing  studied  by  non-Christian  leaders,  and  its  principles 
adapted  to  conditions  in  China  as  they  try  to  rally  all  avail¬ 
able  forces  to  meet  the  staggering  problems  before  their 
nation. 

The  Place  for  Emphasis 

It  is  necessary  for  the  Christian  enterprise,  in  view  of  this 
present  situation,  to  revise  its  attitude  towards  social  service. 
Instead  of  such  service  being  an  adjunct  to  the  enterprise! 

It  should  become  the  major  emphasis.  There  is  as  much 
need  for  the  specially  trained  social  worker  on  the  staff 
of  the  average  mission  station  as  there  is  for  the  specially 
trained  educator  and  physician.  Christian  universities  in 
China  must  make  provision  for  training  Chinese  in  such 
service.  It  should  be  the  concern  of  Christian  leaders  to 
present  a  social  program  to  administer  social  work  un¬ 
der  Christian  auspices  with  as  well-developed  equipment 
and  with  as  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  such  work 
as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Qiina.  The  argument  for 
such  a  social  apologetic  for  Christianity  has  been  admirably 
presented  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Kulp,  himself  a  leader  in  this 
work,  in  two  articles  in  The  Chinese  Recorder*  which 
should  be  read  by  every  missionary  worker  in  China  and  by 
every  mission  board  secretary  in  America  and  England. 

Christian  missionaries  are  in  such  close  touch  with  the 
personal  lives  of  those  among  whom  they  work  that  it  should 
be  possible  for  them  to  aid  materially  in  securing  the  facts 
regarding  all  aspects  of  social  conditions  in  China  which  are 
the  necessary  basis  for  any  effective  social  reconstruction. 

But  the  Christian  enterprise  in  China  must  do  more  than 
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add  to  the  effectiveness  of  its  social  work.  The  leaders  must 
realize  that  social  reconstruction  through  personal  regenera¬ 
tion  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  Christian  movement.  These 
leaders  must  realize  again  the  need  to  look  into  the  future 
and  anticipate  the  conditions  which  will  be  upon  China 
within  a  few  years. 

The  race  between  Christianity  and  industrialism  is  more 
than  a  rhetorical  phrase.  Such  leaders  as  Bertrand  Russell, 
in  the  Problem  of  China,  and  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  in  China 
in  the  Family  of  N ations,  point  out  the  danger  lest  modem 
industrialism,  modeled  after  Western  methods,  overwhelm 
the  characteristic  Chinese  culture.  Both  writers  point  to  the 
peril  that  would  result  to  the  world  if  the  noble  humanism 
which  has  dominated  Chinese  culture  in  the  past  should  be 
lost  and  the  cheap  labor  of  the  vast  Chinese  nation  exploited 
for  material  gain. 

What  forces  are  there  that  can  be  used  in  meeting  these 
dangers?  Is  it  possible  to  redirect  the  industrial  movement 
so  that  it  may  become  a  blessing  instead  of  a  danger  ? 

Dr.  Hodgkin  in  his  book  gives  an  analysis  of  the  encour¬ 
aging  possibilities  if  industrialism  in  China  can  be  Chris¬ 
tianized.  He  suggests  that  the  humanism  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  social  devices  which  they  have  invented  may  be  revised 
and  made  use  of,  not  only  to  guard  China  against  the  ills 
which  industrialism  has  brought  to  the  West,  but  also  to 
help  in  the  cure  for  those  evils  in  the  West.  Certainly  the 
“family  spirit”  characteristic  of  Cliina’s  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  earlier  days  would,  if  it  could  be  adapted  to 
modern  large  scale  production,  bring  a  large  measure  of 
solution  to  many  problems. 

Will  the  Christian  church  in  China  take  up  this  task,  the 
critical  Christian  task  of  this  generation  in  China?  Fortu¬ 
nately  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  indigenous  Chinese  church 
belong  to  the  “New  Tide”  movement,  and  are  filled  with  its 
spirit  of  social  service. 

At  the  great  National  Christian  Conference  in  Shanghai 
in  1922,  the  Commission  on  the  Christian  Message — a  com¬ 
mission  composed  entirely  of  Chinese — devoted  a  paragraph 
to  social  regeneration.  Among  the  clauses  of  this  paragraph 
are  these  words : 

We  believe  that  sin  is  not  only  fundamentally  an  indi¬ 
vidual  problem,  but  that  it  is  also  social.  We  believe  that 
an  unjust  economic  order,  an  unrighteous  political  regime, 
unfair  treatment  of  any  human  being,  or  any  group,  is  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  righteous  and  loving  God. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
various  forms  of  social  service  which  have  been  rendered  to 
our  people  through  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  servants  of  God 
and  sustained  by  the  generous  support  of  the  faithful  in  the 
West. 

We  confess  our  failure  to  meet  adequately  the  social 
needs  of  the  Chinese  people  thus  far. 

We  are  further  conscious  of  the  ever-increasing  and  cry¬ 
ing  need  of  social  regeneration  in  China  today.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  a  thorough-going  application  of  Christian  social 
teachings  is  of  primary  importance. 

We  hereby  call  upon  the  whole  Church  to  proclaim  jus¬ 
tice  as  part  of  the  love  of  God  and  to  apply  Christ’s  teaching 
of  justice  in  our  social  life.” 

This  same  Conference  took  further  action  in  relation  to 
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social  problems  by  adopting  a  new  industrial  standard  for 
China  as  follows : 

“No  employment  of  children  under  twelve  full  years  of 
age.  One  day's  rest  in  seven.  The  safeguarding  of  the 
health  of  workers,  e.  g.,  limiting  working  hours,  improve¬ 
ment  of  sanitary  conditions,  installation  of  safety  devices, 
etc.” 

If  the  growing  indigenous  church  of  China  can  live  up  to 
the  ideals  which  are  thus  expressed,  there  is  a  bare  chance, 
perhaps  but  a  chance,  to  save  China  from  the  evils  of  indus¬ 
trialism,  to  revise  the  methods  and  the  spirit  of  large-scale 
production  so  as  to  place  human  interests  foremost — as  they 
have  always  been  regarded  by  the  Chinese— and.  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  develop  out  of  China's  experiences,  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  Christian  ideals,  methods  that  will 
be  of  help  to  the  West  in  its  struggle  with  the  same  problem. 

Christianity  and  Industrialism  today  stand  contrasted  in 
method  and  spirit.  They  seem  like  enemies.  Will  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  Christian  Chinese,  so  gifted  in  the  ways  of  har¬ 
monizing  and  uniting,  to  bring  together  these  two  great 
forces  so  that  they  may  be  united  in  bringing  in  God’s  King¬ 
dom  of  love  and  good-will? 

Tomorrows  World 
in  tke  Making 

How  many  of  us  are  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  our  minor¬ 
ity  principles?  Will  the  quiet,  unheralded  fighters  for  free- 
The  “Firing”  continue  to  step  into  the  breach  as 

Line  after  another  is  punished  for  his  con¬ 

victions?  Take  the  recent  McKeesport 

case,  for  example. 

In  this  feudal  stronghold  of  Pennsylvania  many  things 
had  happened  to  show  the  dangers  confronting  the  radical 
workers.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  those  who  participated  in 
the  meeting  and  demonstration  of  September  ninth  were 
merely  testing  the  right  of  free  speech,  but  it  is  easy,  too. 
to  forget  that  in  towns  where  the  fight  is  on,  such  testing 
frequenUy  involves  far  more  than  a  brief  arrest  and  a  fine. 

Certain  facts  of  the  McKeesport  case  are  fairly  well 
known:  The  Workers  Party,  in  preparation  for  the  po¬ 
litical  campaign,  had  hired  the  Slovak  Hall  for  a  Sunday 
afternoon  meeting.  Because  of  past  interference,  the  party 
had  also  hired  and  paid  for  a  vacant  lot  near  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  as  a  possible  alternative  if  the  hall  meeting  were 
not  permitted.  Confronted  by  policemen  and  locked  doors 
at  the  hall,  the  speakers  and  leaders  conducted  the  crowd 
quietly  to  the  lot.  Meyerscough,  secretary  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Miners’  Organization,  opened  the  meeting  without  in¬ 
terference.  but  he  had  just  introduced  Fred  Merrick,  the 
first  speaker,  when  the  police  reserves  arrived  and  pushed 
through  the  crowd  to  arrest  him,  the  captain  shouting,  “I 
told  you  you  couldn’t  meet  without  a  permit.”  Robert 'w 
Dunn,  associate  director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  stepped  forward  and  had  only  said.  “I  am  here  to 
speak  about  the  Constitution.”  when  he  also  was  arrested 
Jay  Lovestone  repeated  substantially  the  same  remark  and 


was  arrested.  William  Makadis,  who  was  holding  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  behind  the  speakers,  was  arrested,  and  charged  with» 
having  held  the  flag  at  the  meeting  and  talking  Greek.  (He' 
maintains  he  said  nothing  until  after  the  arrest.)  Patrick 
Toohey  was  taken  for  having  in  his  possession  a  bundle  ofi 
literature,  although  the  policeman  arresting  him  admitted 
he  had  not  seen  Toohey  selling  or  distributing  any  of  the 
pamphlets.  The  five  men  w'ere  shortly  released  and  the 
legality  of  their  arrest  is  under  appeal. 

But  the  sequel,  involving  fifteen  other  men,  reveals  the 
more  serious  dangers,  the  real  “firing”  line.  A  few  days 
later  the  owner  of  the  vacant  lot  was  summoned  to  the 
Mayor  s  office  and  told  that  for  renting  the  lot  to  the  Work- 
ers  Party  he  could  have  been  prosecuted  under  the  state 
sedition  law  with  a  possible  fine  of  $10,000  and  20  years 
m  the  penitentiary.  If  anyone  had  been  shot  at  the  meeting, 
the  Mayor  said,  he  could  have  been  held  as  an  accessory  to 
the  crime.  The  Mayor  averred  that  it  was  only  his  personal 
interference  that  had  prevented  prosecution  by  the  District 
Attorney.  Later  he  was  grilled  for  an  hour  and  a  half  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  mill  where  he  was  employed  and 
threatened  with  discharge  because  the  District  Attorney  had 
told  them  to  fire  him.  Only  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  the 
mill  13  years  without  a  lay-off  and  was  leader  of  the  “ban- 
ner  crew”  with  the  highest  production  saved  him  his  job 

The  secretary  of  the  Greek  branch  of  the  Workers  Party 
and  two  other  Greek  members  lost  their  jobs  in  the  mill  two 
days  after  the  meeting. 

On  Thursday  6ve  stationary  engineers  working  with  an 
ice  company  were  discharged,  frankly  because  they  had  dis¬ 
tributed  cards  announcing  the  meeting  of  the  previous  Sun¬ 
day,  In  their  pay  each  man  received  $6.00  less  than  the 
wage  due  him  because,  they  were  informed,  a  justice  of  the- 
peace  had  fined  them  each  $6.00.  They  were  unable  them¬ 
selves  to  locate  the  said  justice  1  Later  four  of  the  men  were 
reinstated,  but  Charles  Blum,  the  leader  of  the  group,  was 

charged^'^*'  permanently  dis- 

About  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  in  the  mill  from  which  the  three  Greeks  were  dis¬ 
charged,  was  overheard  discussing  wages  with  four  fellow 
workers  in  the  mill;  the  five  were  immediately  "fired  " 

Will  such  tactics  break  the  spirit  of  the  workers  or  will 
the  workers  continue  to  pay  the  price  on  the  "firing"  line? 

Tte  Great  M  an 

“yO  dwell  in  love,  the  wide  house  of  the  world. 

To  stand  in  propriety,  the  correct  seat  of  the  world 
And  to  walk  m  righteousness,  the  great  path  of  the  world  • 

When  he  obtains  his  desire  for  office 

To  practise  his  principles  for  the  good  of  the  people, 

And  when  that  desire  is  disappointed,  to  practise  them  alone - 
to  be  above  the  power  of  riches  and  honors  to  make  dissi- 
pated, 

Of  poverty  and  mean  condition  to  make  swerve  from  the 
right. 

And  of  power  and  force  to  make  bend— 

These  characteristics  constitute  the  great  man. 

— M  eficiifs. 
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N^ot  in  tile  Headli 


Schools  and  War 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  U  q  .. 

for  the  observance  of  an  edu^^ti™  weeh.- 
provision  lor  a  day  to  be  devoted  to  tn*  „  „  a  ,  ’  “ 

achievements,  bu/none  for  “  Tar”^ 


ines 


Strikers  and  Race  Prejudice 

pe^ed  rihe”chTn“®  oigarmakers  in  San  Francisco  have  ap- 
pealed  to  the  Chinese  cjgannakers  to  join  them  JL 

Sn^f’tT’  rT  “"“o  had  failed  hitherto,  but  cer- 

L7”r:^  ^  “ 

Helping  Teachers  Organize 

"ai^riTbe^Lrsrd."  “  --  -■ 

Lajpat  Rai  Out  of  Prison 
Friends  of  Mr.  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  the  East  Indian  nationalist 
eader  lecturer,  and  writer  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  hfwasTl 

undr'^tr  ■  P"®""  “d  ‘hat  his  health 

h7hl  ^  healthful  hill  station  to  wUch 

ment  s TlreadtT  ‘he  rigors  of  his  con&t 

ment,  is  already  beginning  to  improve. 

Unions  Admit  Technicians 

mem*ber^shiD7„7h“‘^*  Union  Congress  voted  recently  to  admit  to 

the  democratic  management  of  the  future  and  meantime  must 
participate  m  the  work  of  the  union. 

Immigration  Laws 

of'thi' ‘’’“7'’®  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  are  working  on  a  new 

7Hzat.°„  f  exclusion  act,  natu¬ 

ralization  laws,  and  general  restriction  provisions.  Whether  the 

"7  ¥r:'F‘Tr''  --^ns  ‘ot 

Men.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  understood  to  oppose  this  and  any 

tion  from  Russia  and  Southwestern  Europe  and  to  encourage 
immigration  from  Northwestern  Europe  evidently  persists. 

Birthdays  of  Political  Prisoners 
November  birthdays  among  the  poUticals  contoed  in  Amer¬ 
ican  prisons  are  announced  by  the  Workers’  National  Prison 

7n  ’’  f  Leavenworth,  Kans., 

Box  7,  November  8th,  James  P.  Thompson,  Reg.  No.  13145-  at 
San  Quentin  Pnson,  San  Quentin,  Calif.,  November  nth,  Paul 
Ware,  No.  37908;  at  818  Jefferson  Ave.,  Moundsville,  W  Va. 
November  7th,  W.  A.  Hatfield,  No.  13120,  C-B-11.  Friends  and 
^pathizers  are  invited  to  send  birthday  cards  and  letters^ 
toly  money  is  advisable  for  gifts  or  books  and  publications  sent 
directly  from  the  publishers.  n-acions  sent 


Refusal  of  MiUtary  Service 

Afr^  in  i7afi7rdS;rt‘:d  i,;r  soTh  i^hc^^ 

U^ue.  Registration  for  the  d^efenterc':  "r:;uiredrr;"'i;‘ 

New  Guinea  Cocoanuts 

ill-SSSiSrS 

A  Real  Achievement 

At  last  the  labor  movement  in  the  eastern  i. 

newspaper.  The  iVeic  ForL  Leader  i^  not  tM  hlgthr'^f^'^l 

rot^Ir^dl*^'’"''  P-  by"o: 

Copper  Mergers  Under  Way 

Three-quarters  of  the  world’s  copper  output  under  the  con- 

rlliri  7  '=  “■«  ef  a  series  of  mergers 

ported  now  to  be  in  progress.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  plan 
s  to  raise  the  price  of  copper  by  curtailing  output.  Th  acti7 
cost  of  copper  IS  now  said  to  be  8  3-4  cents  a  pound,  of  which  a 

s^teTuttre  rve7?i‘”2  r  “d"  -■ 

pemit  a  continuance  of  the  profits  secured  during  the‘war°''T”he 

S:i==^,™r“s:=:s 

Pittsburgh  Ministers  Protest 

Ch?r77Tirrastm'  Episcopal 

suppression  of  free  spLch*  anrth7c  "PPP®®"*  ‘“  ‘*'® 

the  I  W  W ’s  at  T,Antzo  4.v"^  T  continued  imprisonment  of 

not  escaped  persecution  "w  •  •  I  church  itself  has 

tions  which  e“ some  the  condi- 

:t"  o1  th?  cL77‘ tl7n?f  ^  - 

been  forced  out  of  the  field  simol.„  r®’  has 

as  believing  in  the  -ause  of  the  em  1°"^  having  expressed  himself 

ened  with  ejection  for  the  same  causr^Th^  ^  '® 

of  the  companies  has  resulfp.f?  in  i  •  ’  arbitrary  position 
Of  the  Gospel  an?ira  serio:'  Tvilf  a"?  IZh  r 
damentals  of  free  government.”  ^ 
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Books  Apropos 


Henry  Hodgkin  and  Bertrand  Russell 

E  have  all  of  us  learned  by  experiment  that  binocular 
vision  is  notably  superior  to  monocular  in  that  it  gives 
depth  and  volume  to  the  view  gained,  and  enables  one  to  see 
more  clearly  the  spatial  relationships  of  the  objects  observed. 
The  reader  who  studies  both  Henry  T.  Hodgkin’s  China  in  the 
Family  of  Nations  (Doran)  and  Bertrand  Russell’s  The  Problem 
of  China  (Century)  will  have  the  advantage  of  an  intellectual 
binocularity  which  will  give  greater  depth  and  more  exact  truth 
to  his  picture  of  China  today. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  between  these  two 
writers  and  their  views,  as  well  as  their  differences.  Both 
writers  are  Englishmen.  The  two  books  deal  with  very  much 
the  same  material.  Each  author  begins  with  a  brief  review  of 
China’s  cultural  history  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relation  of  Modern  China  to  the  long  experience 
and  glorious  heritage  of  the  Chinese  race.  This  beginning  is 
followed  in  each  case  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  China’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  Western  Powers  in  modern  times,  that  is,  of  the 
process  popularly  known  as  the  “opening  of  China.” 

Both  authors  are  warm  friends  of  China,  have  a  sincere  and 
high  regard  for  Chinese  culture,  and  are  anxious  lest  contact 
with  the  aggressive,  commercial  interests  of  Western  Powers 
should  lead  to  the  loss  by  the  Chinese  people  of  important  values 
charactexistic  of  China’s  indigenous  cultural  development. 

Our  authors  are  alike  in  one  further  important  particular. 
Each  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  of  improving  social 
relationships,  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  and  is  himself 
actively  devoted  to  social  reconstruction.  The  most  important 
“problem  of  China”  for  each  is  how  to  save  China  from  the 
evils  that  accompany  the  inevitable  process  of  industrialization 
which  is  going  on  in  China,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  wher¬ 
ever  modem  science  and  invention  are  applied  to  the  production 
of  goods. 

But  in  their  training  and  attitude  the  two  writers  stand  in 
striking  contrast  to  each  other.  Bertrand  Russell,  one  of  the 
foremost  mathematicians  of  the  world,  a  master  in  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  subject  as  well  as  in  its  field  of  pure  science,  a  keen 
observer  of  social  conditions,  a  radical  thinker  in  social  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  withal  a  writer  of  clear  and  brilliant  English,  spent 
one  year  in  China  at  the  invitation  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
young  China  to  lecture  and  teach  in  Universities  and  Colleges 
administered  entirely  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  Mr.  Russell 
writes  as  a  traveler  and  a  sojourner  only,  but  he  brings  to  his 
task  the  equipment  of  an  expert  observer,  thinker  and  writer. 

Dr.  Hodgkin,  an  English  Quaker,  with  a  University  and  med- 
ical  training,  went  to  China  as  a  Christian  missionary  physi¬ 
cian  and  spent  a  dozen  years  or  more  in  the  Western  Province, 
Szechwan.  Dr.  Hodgkin  writes  as  a  long-time  resident  of 
China,  with  the  advantage  of  intimate  knowledge  of  Chinese 
life  and  ways  of  thinking,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Christian  who  believes  that  God  is  at  work  in  His  world,  and 
that  men  can  be  fellow  workers  with  Him  in  the  reorganization 
of  human  life  on  a  basis  of  love  and  brotherhood. 

Both  authors  try  to  anticipate  the  future  problems  of  China, 
both  the  internal  problems  and  those  involved  in  relations  to  the 
Western  Powers.  Russell  is  pessimistic  regarding  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  solution  of  either.  Critical  and  analytical  to  a  degree, 
the  chance  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  him  remote, 


and  he  has  little  to  suggest  to  his  reader  except  to  urge  a  keener 
appreciation  by  Westerners  of  the  noble  Chinese  culture  and  a 
greater  readiness  to  permit  the  Chinese  to  develop  their  own 
life  spontaneously  and  without  foi'eign  interference. 

Hodgkin,  seeing  as  clearly  as  Russell  does  the  dangerous 
forces  at  work  in  the  present  situation  in  China,  but  maintain¬ 
ing  a  firm  and  reasonable  optimism  because  of  his  Christian 
faith,  is  able  to  make  a  series  of  definite  suggestions  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  promises  constructive  progress. 

Russell’s  Problem  of  China  is  a  brilliant  and  most  stimulating 
study.  The  main  purpose  of  the  book,  to  help  Westerners  re¬ 
alize  the  nobility  of  Chinese  culture  and  the  many  points  in 
which  it  is  equal  or  superior  to  Western  civilization,  is  to  be 
heartily  commended.  Indeed,  everyone  interested  in  interna¬ 
tional  problems  ought  to  read  it.  But  throughout  the  book, 
China  is  so  often  used  as  a  foil  by  means  of  which  to  play  up 
some  foible,  fault,  or  failure  of  British  civilization,  and  the 
author's  spite  against  missionaries  and  Americans  is  so  evident 
throughout  the  book  that  the  force  of  his  testimony  to  the  unique 
value  of  Chinese  culture  is  somewhat  weakened. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Dr.  Hodgkin’s  book,  the  points  that 
may  be  properly  criticized  are  incidental  to  the  main  position 
of  the  author.  It  is  unfortunate,  for  example,  that  he  should 
have  quoted  from  missionary  gossip  the  charge  that  the  British 
and  American  Tobacco  Company  has  made  the  statement  that  its 
ambition  was  to  “put  a  cigarette  in  the  mouth  of  every  Chinese,” 
when  no  evidence  could  be  found,  after  a  careful  search,  by  Rev. 
J.  M.  B.  Gill  of  Nanking,  a  fellow  missionary,  that  the  B.  A.  T. 
ever  said  or  supported  such  a  sentence. 

The  most  valuable  chapters  of  Dr.  Hodgkin’s  book  are  the  last 
three,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  “Industrialization  of  China," 
“The  New  Tliought  Movement”  and  “China’s  Gift  to  the  World.” 
Dr.  Hodgkin  shows  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  fund  of 
human  interest  stored  in  China’s  traditions  can  be  drawn  upon, 
first,  as  a  reinforcement  for  forces  working  in  the  West  to  make 
human  values  foremost  in  industrial  processes  in  place  of  selfish 
gain;  second,  to  recover  some  of  the  characteristic  devices  which 
the  Chinese  have  developed  for  social  and  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion,  such  as  “Family  Socialism,”  “Guilds  or  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciations,”  “Family  Industrialism,”  etc.,  and  to  adapt  these  for 
use  in  humanizing  modernized  production  in  China;  and  third, 
to  experiment  with  the  possibility  of  adapting  any  of  these  de¬ 
vices  that  seem  useful  in  humanizing  Chinese  industry  for  use 
in  the  West. 

Mr.  Russell  paints  a  gloomy  picture  for  the  future  of  China. 
He  recognizes  the  great  achievements  of  the  Chinese  spirit'  in 
the  past,  the  beauty  of  its  mystic  devotion  to  nature,  the 
strength  of  its  faith  in  human  nature,  but  he  sees  little  chance 
for  rescuing  these  treasures  of  China’s  heritage  from  the  over¬ 
whelming  flood  of  evU  consequences  that  must  follow  as  China 
is  forced  to  copy  the  West  and  to  use  her  enormous  supplies  of 
cheap  labor  and  raw  materials  for  wholesale,  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction. 

^  Dr.  Hodgkin,  on  the  other  hand,  with  no  less  keen  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  dangers  which  China  faces,  and  as  full  a  recognition 
of  the  splendid  Chinese  culture,  is  able  to  point  out  the  possi¬ 
bility,  at  least,  of  hope  for  the  future,  if  the  capacity  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  race  and  its  natural  humanism  can  be  reinvigorated  by  a 
Christian  dynamic.  There  is  a  fair  chance  to  hximanize  indus¬ 
try  in  China. 
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The  book  closes  with  a  list  of  practical  suggestions  as  to  what 
other  members  of  the  family  of  nations  owe  China:  time  to  work 
out  her  salvation,  a  better  understanding  of  China,  fair  treat¬ 
ment,  a  chance  to  see  the  best  aspect  of  her  own  civilization, 
and  help  offered  in  such  ways  as  China  may  herself  seek  for. 

Does  it  seem  possible  to  begin  acting  upon  such  a  program? 
May  not  the  inspiration  of  Christ's  gospel  reinforce,  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  the  teaching  of  their  oldest  philosopher,  Lao-tzu,  “produc¬ 
tion  without  possession,  activity  without  self-assertion,  develop¬ 
ment  without  domination,  this  is  the  mysterious  way  of  God,”  so 
that  possibly  salvation  for  China  may  become  first  a  probability, 
and  finally  a  fact? 

Lucius  C.  Porter. 

A.merican0  In  Eastern  Asia 
MERICAN  participation  in  Far  Eastern  international  af- 
fairs  in  the  19th  century  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Tyler  Den¬ 
nett's  treatise  of  the  above  title,  published  by  Macmillan.  The 
period  was  one  filled  with  truly  momentous  events  and  issues  in 
the  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  close  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  saw  these  nations  living  in  self-sufficient  seclusion,  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  those  currents  which  in  Europe  produced  the  Re¬ 
naissance  and  the  Reformation,  the  political  struggles  for  popu¬ 
lar  rights,  scientific  inventions  and  the  industrial  revolution.  In 
accord  with  their  own  genius  and  experience,  they  fashioned 
their  own  social  and  political  institutions,  produced  their  own 
literature  and  arts,  and  established  their  own  mores  and  ways 
of  living.  No  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  known  and 
unknown,  was  needed,  and  none  desired. 

Meanwhile  a  tremendous  revolution  in  manufacture  and 
transportation  through  new  mechanical  inventions  took  place  in 
the  Western  world.  A  period  of  expansion  set  in.  Economic 
at  first,  it  soon  became  political.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  new 
markets  became  the  mother  of  territorial  aggression  in  Asia. 
Closed  doors  must  be  forcibly  opened.  Merchants  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  gunboats.  Rights  and  privileges  otherwise  unob¬ 
tainable  became  at  once  “adequate”  cause  for  war  as  well  as 
“just”  fruits  of  victory.  The  whole  chapter  of  the  behavior 
of  Western  governments  in  Eastern  Asia  in  the  19th  century 
was  a  gigantic  demonstration  of  the  then  prevailing  popularity 
of  the  doctrine  of  machiavellianism,  the  end  justifying  the 
means,  the  right  of  the  powerful  state  to  what  it  wants.  No 
scruples  of  conscience  were  wasted  with  the  aggressor,  no  con¬ 
sideration  of  fair  play  on  the  aggrieved.  For  the  sake  of  profit, 
Christian  governments  did  not  hesitate  to  defend  by  force  of 
arms  the  nefarious  trade  in  opium.  Such  was  the  ruthlessness 
of  commercial  expansion.  Economic  necessity  knew  no  morality. 

Unlike  a  celluloid  reel,  what  is  past  history  cannot  be  turned 
back  and  re-reeled.  But  one  is  tempted  in  view  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  to  speculate  what  could  have  been  had  the  Far 
Eastern  nations  been  gpven  a  different  initial  contact  with  the 
nations  of  the  West  in  the  early  days  of  international  inter¬ 
course,  and  had  the  Western  nations  in  their  dealings  with 
them  been  more  influenced  by  their  professed  Christian  religion 
than  by  the  pagan  doctrine  of  the  “mailed  fist.” 

In  1870  William  H.  Seward,  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
visited  China,  and  in  defence  of  American  policy,  then  criticized 
for  its  lack  of  positive  forcible  backing,  said :  “I  think  we  are 
obliged  to  conclude  from  all  these  premises  that  a  policy  of  jus¬ 
tice,  moderation  and  friendship  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  had 
a  choice  to  pursue,  and  that  it  has  been  as  wise  as  it  has  been 
unavoidable.”  Political  expediency  and  economic  self-interest 
have  dictated  what  is  popularly  known  as  America’s  Open-Door 
Policy  or,  in  more  technical  language,  the  principle  of  the  Most- 
Favored-Nation-Treatment.  But  in  its  practical  working  the 
policy  has  been  not  without  benefit  to  the  nations  concerned. 


Writes  Dennett,  “American  policy  is  not  philanthropic;  it  is  not, 
in  its  motive  and  history,  benevolent;  but  it  is  beneficent,  for 
the  United  States  is  so  situated  that  American  interests  in  Asia 
are  best  promoted  by  the  growth  of  strong,  prosperous  and  en¬ 
lightened  Asiatic  states.” 

The  history  of  international  relations  in  the  Far  East  has  not 
been  fully  revealed,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  books  published  by 
Western  writers.  It  will  not  be  until  the  secrets  now  in  the 
government  archives  of  the  Eastern  nations  have  become  avail¬ 
able  for  the  historian.  Mr.  Dennett  has  made  an  original  con¬ 
tribution  in  telling  the  story  as  it  appears  from  the  American 
records,  and  he  has  done  it  in  an  impartial  spirit.  His  con¬ 
clusion  is  worth  serious  thought:  “No  nation,  either  of  the 
East  or  of  the  West,  has  escaped  the  valid  charge  of  bad  faith. 
The  guilt  of  all  parties  being  clearly  proven,  it  has  seemed 
profitless  to  continue  the  discussion  of  guilt  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termining  the  relative  degrees  of  wickedness.  Each  nation,  the 
United  States  not  excepted,  has  made  its  contribution  to  the 
welter  of  evil  which  now  comprises  the  Far  Eastern  Question.” 

In  spite  of  apparent  contradictions,  we  believe  a  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  spirit  has  come  into  international  and  inter-racial  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  It  has  got 
to  be,  for,  as  Professor  Conklin  in  his  Direction  of  Human  Evo¬ 
lution  indicates,  the  way  of  human  progress  in  the  future  lies 
in  the  closest  and  fullest  co-operation  of  the  nations  and  races 
of  the  world.  The  door  is  still  open  for  a  policy  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  co-operation  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Y.  Y.  Tsu. 

For  Missions  to  Consider 

LMOST  the  first  tie  between  Europe  and  the  Orient  was 
the  missionary  work  of  Christian  churches.  This  force 
was  a  potent  one,  and  it  has  accomplished  much  good,  but  a 
good  accompanied  by  some  evil.  Dr.  James  P.  Webster’s  book, 
Christianity  and  National  Consciousness  in  China  (Dutton), 
does  not  attempt  to  minimize  the  defects  of  missionary  education 
as  conducted  in  the  past,  and  he  wisely  pleads  for  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  policy  than  has  hitherto  been  pursued.  The  importance 
of  his  plea  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  must  be  heeded  if  the  mis¬ 
sionary  wishes  to  exert  any  permanently  beneficial  influence  in 
Chinese  life. 

The  evangelical  spirit  which  prompted  the  distant  and  perilous 
journey  of  the  first  pioneers  was  prone  to  preach  but  loth  to 
learn.  These  men  and  women  were  brave  and  devoted,  but  not 
intelligent.  Had  they  been  possessed  of  a  more  disinterested  in¬ 
tellectual  curiosity  their  success  would  have  been  greater  and 
more  legitimate.  They  would  have  perceived  that  here  was  no 
savage  or  barbarous  nation,  but  a  civilization  of  great  age  and 
culture.  Like  the  African  missionaries  who  put  skirts  on  the 
native  women  and  immediately  destroyed  their  virtue,  these 
early  workers  in  China  made  the  mistake  of  totally  disregarding 
the  foreigners’  own  code.  The  missionaries  were  not  merely 
right  but  they  were  condescending.  The  present-day  worker 
in  China  is  beginning  to  learn  that  truth  can  only  be  conveyed 
on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  understanding.  It  is  indeed  for  this 
reason  that  this  book  is  so  welcome. 

The  most  serious  result  of  this  attitude  was  the  consequent 
neglect  of  Chinese  culture  which  Europeans  are  first  begin¬ 
ning  to  appreciate.  One  can  hardly  “civilize”  an  ancient  civili¬ 
zation.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  missionary  tried.  And 
then  he  had  wondered  at  the  lax  indifference  of  the  Chinese  to 
his  efforts,  ascribing  it  to  either  moral  apathy  or  innate  stu¬ 
pidity.  This  attitude  is  happily  disappearing.  Yet  while  Amer¬ 
ican  universities  are  establishing  special  departments  for  the 
study  of  Chinese  art,  literature,  and  philosophy,  the  missionary 
schools  in  China  have  taken  no  such  step.  Indeed  they  could 
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not  if  they  would,  for  no  genuine  Chinese  scholar  would  care  to 
teach  in  an  institution  where  his  learning  brings  him  no  pres¬ 
tige,  where,  no  matter  how  distinguished,  he  would  actually 
rank  below  the  humblest  missionary. 

And  as  the  schools  so  are  the  students.  They  are  inspired  for 
the  most  part  either  by  desire  of  economic  success  or  a  bland, 
unenlightened  faith.  The  work  of  education  must  go  on  in  a 
different  way.  It  must  be  disinterested.  It  must  encourage  the 
same  quality  in  others.  Any  movement  which  means  to  be  of 
service  to  a  country  must  not  neglect  the  historical  background 
of  its  people.  The  spirit  of  education  lies  in  the  search  for 
truth,  not  in  the  dissemination  of  dogmas.  In  the  end,  the  truth, 
if  there  be  one,  will  prevail  and  rule  triumphant  over  all  the 
earth.  The  building  no  matter  how  stately  will  not  suffice.  The 
spirit  must  dwell  there  also. 

Historically  the  missionaries  have  been  of  great  aid  to  China 
in  the  teaching  of  languages  and  the  spreading  of  Western 
culture.  But  now  the  Chinese  universities  have  provided  for 
that.  They  choose  such  representatives  of  Western  thought  as 
Dewey,  Russell,  and  Driesch  to  come  to  enlighten  them.  Henri 
Bergson  is  expected  shortly.  Whereas  China  acknowledges  the 
missionary’s  service  with  a  sincere  gratitude,  she  feels  that  she 
has  outgrown  the  old  method  of  instruction.  If  this  book  is 
representative  the  missionary  is  himself  becoming  aware  of  the 
new  trend.  He  realizes  that  in  the  future  he  must  take  a  more 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  attitude  toward  Chinese  culture  if 
his  efforts  are  to  produce  any  permanently  fruitful  results. 

KWAN'LUEN  Lo. 

Xtrougli  Ckinese  Eyes 

HE  English  reading  public  has  had  much  about  the  political 
turmoil  in  China,  the  exploitation  of  her  resources,  and 
the  encroachments  by  foreign  powers  upon  her  sovereignty; 
there  have  recently  appeared  some  creditable  translations  of 
China’s  classical  poets  and  many  impressionistic  sketches  by 
rapid  travelers  of  general  conditions  in  the  country.  But  there 
has  been  during  the  past  twenty  years  (years  into  which  have 
been  crowded  events  in  China  that  would  have  made  half  a 
millenium  notable)  almost  nothing  published  in  English  to  show 
what  the  modem  Chinese  are  thinking.  We  have  seen  the  great 
giant  aroused  at  last  from  his  long  slumber,  come  out  upon  the 
stage  of  the  modern  world — the  victim,  like  the  hero  in  Greek 
tragedy  of  a  strange  Nemesis,  but  unlike  the  classical  hero — 
dumb.  China’s  recent  history  has  been  displayed  as  the  picture 
of  mighty  events  throwm  upon  a  screen — a  silent  drama.  We 
have  had  nothing  to  show  how  the  Chinese  people  themselves 
have  reacted  to  the  colossal  changes  which  have  been  taking 
place  in  China  during  the  two  most  eventful  decades  of  her  long 
history.  This  lack  will  increase  the  welcome  to  a  little  volume 
published  by  Doran  called  China  Today  Through  Chinese  Eyes, 
which  gives  a  glimpse  into  the  very  heart  of  modern  China. 

The  title  is  in  a  measure  misleading  because  the  book  attempts 
no  portrayal  of  present-day  China  in  all  or  most  of  its  aspects. 
In  particular,  it  makes  nothing  but  incidental  reference  to  the 
intrigues  of  rival  tuchuns,  foreign  control  of  China’s  resources, 
the  Shantung  treaty,  or  the  twenty-one  demands — the  topics 
which  we  have  come  habitually  to  associate  with  the  mention  of 
China.  A  better  title  would  have  been  “The  Mind  of  Modern 
China,”  for  the  volume  shows  us  the  fires  that  lay  deep  beneath 
the  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  past  twenty  years.  It  describes 
the  intellectual  revolt  which  motivated  the  social  and  political 
revolt. 

The  story  is  told  not  by  foreigners  but  by  Chinese  and  by 
scholars  who  themselves  have  taken  a  formative  part  in  and 
have  been  at  the  very  center  of  an  intellectual  movement  greater 


than  the  emergence  of  Europe  from  mediaevalism  into  modem 
civilization.  The  story  is  thrilling  and  porfoundly  significant 
not  only  to  China,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Lest  the  reader  should  be  led  from  the  above  statement  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  volume  is  an  exhaustive  treaty 
upon  the  modem  mind  of  China,  one  must  hasten  to  explain  that 
it  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  being  the  first  chapter  in  such  a 
treatise.  It  consists  of  five  papers  by  four  of  China’s  modem 
scholars  and  two  articles  reprinted  from  a  magazine.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  sketched  in  the  barest  outline;  the  chapters  are  of  un¬ 
even  values  and,  being  prepared  independently  of  each  other, 
are  not  well  correlated.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are 
the  promise  rather  than  the  fulfillment  of  the  American  reader’s 
expectation.  It  whets  rather  than  satisfies  the  appetite. 

But  in  spite  of  its  limitations  it  will  abundantly  repay  careful 
reading.  No  one  can  read  Dr,  T.  T,  Lew’s  chapter  on  China’s 
Renaissance  without  realizing  that  China  enters  the  arena  of 
modern  thought  as  a  ponderable  force  of  which  the  world  will 
have  to  take  account.  Fletches  Brockman. 


Armistice  Day  Reading 

We  recommend  the  following  new  books  and  pamphlets: 

Page,  Kirby:  War — Its  Caxises,  Consegtiences  and  Cure 
(Doran),  25  cents;  Irwin,  Will:  Christ  or  Mars  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.) ;  Kerr,  Philip;  The  Prevention  of  War  (Yale  Press,  New 
Haven);  Holmes,  John  Haynes:  Our  Program  for  Peace,  in 
Unity  (October  4),  700  Oakwood  Boulevard,  Chicago,  10  cents; 
Nearing,  Scott:  Oil  and  the  Germs  of  War  (N.  S.  Nearing, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.),  10  cents;  Thomas,  Norman:  The  Challenge 
of  War  (League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  70  Fifth  Avenue), 
10  cents;  International  Problerns  and  the  Christian  Way  of  Life; 
Questions  for  Forums  and  Discussion  Classes  (Association 
Press) ,  30  cents. 
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''Fundamentally  all  economic  questions  are  religio'us”  says 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  implications  of  this  creed  are 
interpreted  in  arresting  fashion  by  these  six  authors. 

Ethics  of  Capitalism 

By  JUDSON  C.  ROSEBUSH 
A  discussion  of  the  central  issues  of  the  industrial 
problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  is  at  once 
a  capitalist  and  a  trained  sociological  student. 
‘The  biographical  tone  of  this  book  suggests  that 
many  books  on  principles  and  theories  would  gain 
in  value  if  their  authors  would  likewise  pve  some¬ 
thing  of  the  personal  background  that  influenced 
their  thinking.”  (Survey)  Cloth,  $1.60 

Christianity  and  Economic 
Problems 

KIRBY  PAGE,  Editor 

Prepared  for  the  Educational  Committee,  Commission  on 
the  Church  and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Ch^lrches  of  Christ  in  A?nerica. 

“Full  of  facts,  principles,  suggestions,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  sources.  Thought-provoking  and  illumi¬ 
nating.”  (Arkansas  Methodist)  Cloth,  50c 


Community 


By  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 
“The  great  contribution  Prof.  Lindeman  makes  is 
his  penetrating  analysis  of  the  steps  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  movement.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  here¬ 
after  no  community  organizer  who  is  not  con¬ 
versant  with  them  will  be  fully  equipped  for  his 
task.”  (Survey).  Among  the  best-sellers  at  the 
last  Social  Work  conference  in  Washington. 

Cloth,  $1.75 

Facing  the  Crisis 

By  SHERWOOD  EDDY 
“To  those  w^anting  a  knowledge  of  what  seems  to 
be  a  new  spirit  in  the  modern  church,  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  recommended.  (Boston  Transcript) 

Paper,  50c 

The  Church  and  Industrial 
Reconstruction 

PTepaTcd  undsT  the  dlTection  of  “The  Committee  oti  the 
War  and  the  Religious  Outlook,” 

“Within  the  compass  of  no  other  single  volume  can 
be  found  such  a  summary  of  the  churches’  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  present  industrial  age.”  (Sur¬ 
vey)  Cloth  $2;  paper,  $1 

New  Spirit  in  Industry 

By  F.  ERNEST  JOHNSON 
“A  review  of  the  labor  situation  and  a  forecast  of 
better  things.  Alive  interpretation.”  (New  Era). 
Paper  boards,  75c 
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WITH  WORLD  TOMORROW 
CO-OPERATORS 

Says  one  friend — “The  7nagazine  is  excellent.  I  have  rec¬ 
ommended  it  to  many  people.  Although  a  religious  paper, 
it  is  not  offensiveiy  religious." 

OFFENSIVELY  religious  is  a  phrase  we've  heard  before 
and  pondered  over.  Of  course  we’re  sure  we  don’t  want 
to  be  offensively  religious,  although  we  aren’t  at  all  sure  we 
know  what  that  means.  We  suspect  that,  like  offensively  good 
or  offensively  beautiful,  it  may  just  possibly  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  But  perhaps  it  means  telling  people  where  they  get 
off.  If  so  we  thank  the  pacifist  star  under  which  we  were  bom 
that  our  correspondent  declares  us  not  guilty.  We  have  distinct 
preferences  ourselves  among  the  letters  that  come  to  keep  us 
in  touch  with  thinking  in  much  the  same  way  that  The  World 
Tomorrow  goes  to  you.  Some  of  them  try  to  do  good  to  us  with 
a  fervor  that  could  easily  be  called  religious,  supposing  our  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  word  permitted.  As  this — 

<  <  \^OU  need  to  go  to  school.  The  present  order  of  society 
is  unexceptionable  as  to  length,  color  and  curl.  You  so¬ 
cialists  who  desire  a  change  are  treasonable,  and  non-social  ene¬ 
mies  of  your  kind.  The  present  order  of  society  is  just  and  con- 
strucitve.  It  upholds  Righteousness,  man's  highest  expression 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  universe.  What  you  need  is  world  wn- 
derstanding  and  world  appreciation.  All  these  settlement 
houses  and  Jane  Addamses  have  not  lessened  the  number  of  the 
inefficients.  In  industrialism  you  need  education.  You  need  to 
follow  the  Prophet  of  iTiditstrialism,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is 
demonstrable  that  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  and  follow 
the  golden  rule,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself,  be  self-depeiid- 
ent,  paddle  your  own  canoe.  Let  your  imagmation  dwell  on  a 
condition  of  society  m  which  every  individual  was  self-depend¬ 
ent.  Could  you  improve  on  it?  Certainly  not.  The  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  honest,  able,  self-dependent  business  men  is  to  the  extent 
it  is  realized  the  realization  of  one  main  purpose  of  society  and 
a  purpose  you  unwise  red  radicals  cannot  circumvent." 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  that  letter.  A  whole 
number  could  profitably  be  devoted  to  it,  Jesus  as  the 
Prophet  of  Industrialism  would  delight  more  than  one  business 
man.  “I  should  like  to  make  a  bon-fire  of  your  trash,”  the  let¬ 
ter  concludes.  But  wasn’t  it  those  early  industrialists,  the 
money  changers,  whom  Jesus  drove  out  of  the  Temple,  rather 
than  the  soap  boxer?  He  was  even  something  of  a  soap  boxer 
himself. 

There  are  other  readers  who  say  to  us  reproachfully,  “But 
you  are  a  religious  magazine,”  their  tones  unmistakably 
implying  that  to  be  religious  is  to  be  offensive.  And  to  such  we 
always  reply  sincerely,  "Oh,  no,  we’re  not  religious  at  all,  in  your 
sense  of  the  word.”  What,  for  instance,  has  religion  to  do  with 
the  wild  hobo  whom  we  gave  you  in  his  native  state  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  with  Capitalism  in  China?  Nothing  perhaps,  and  yet 
everything,  and  if  you  are  one  of  those  dangerous  people  still 
afloat  who  make  the  connection  at  all,  you  will  doubtless  think 
it  so  vital  that  you  will  join  the  co-operators  who  are  helping 
to  make  that  connection  clear, 

By  getting  a  new  subscriber  each  month  in  the  yeo/r. 

Or  by  giving  us  as  large  a  contribution  as  you  can. 
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IF  YOU  BELIEVE  THAT  CAPITALISM  IS  NOT  THE 
LAST  WORD  IN  SOCIAL  PROGRESS; 

IF  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  AN  INDUSTRIAL  ORDER 
BASED  ON  PRODUCTION  FOR  USE  AND  NOT 
FOR  PROFIT, 

Then  JOIN  the 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

OFFICERS: 

Robert  Morss  Lovett,  President 
Norman  Thomas,  Ch.  Ex.  Com.  Chas.  P.  Steinmetz 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  Director  Evans  Clark 
Paul  Blanshard,  Field  Sec.  James  H.  Maurer 
Stuart  Chase,  Treas.  Vida  D.  Scudder,  V.-Pres. 

Membership  dues:  $3  (active);  $5  (contributing); 
$25  (sustaining) 

Write  for  information  about  BERTRAND  RUSSELL 
DINNER  on  World  Peace,  January  18,  1924 


Send  60  cents  for  the  foltowlnc  League  pamphlets: 

“The  Challenge  of  War’’ — Norman  Thomas 
“The  Challenge  of  Waste” — Stuart  Chase 
“The  Intellectual  and  the  Labor  .Movement” — George  Boole 
“Irrepressible  America"— Scott  Nearing 

“Public  Ownership  Here  and  Abroad” — Harry  W.  Laidler 


BARS  and 
SHADOWS 

Prison  poems  by 
RALPH  CHAPLIN 


New  edition  containing  nine  new  poems 
and  an  Illustrated  cover  sheet  by  Hugo 
Gellert.  *1.00,  postpaid  (eU  copies  five 
dollars).  Write  to 

EDITH  CHAPLIN, 

^  East  I6th  8t.,  New  York  City 


RAND 

SCHOOL 

7  Easi  15th  St 


COURSES  BEGINNING 

Nov.  9—7.30  and  8.40  P.  M . NEARING 

“Interpretation  of  Social  Faoti 
“Oynamlo  Sociology" 

Nov.  9—7.30  P.  M . ...NELLIE  S.  NEARING 

“Woman  and  Soolal  Progress 

NO,.  Il>-ll.00  A.  M . SCOTT  NEARINO 

“Labor  Eoonomlos" 

Nov.  10— 3.15  P.  M . MARGARET  DANIELS 

“Child  Psyohology” 


Write  for  bulletin. 


The  Duane  Press 

PRINTERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS 

48  New  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 
Telephone  Beekman  0139 


Established  lOOS  Telephone  Cortland  0966 

UNITED  STATES  ADDRESSING  AND  PRINTING  COMPANY,  Inc- 

38  VESEY  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Addressing  by  Hand  and  Typewriter  —  Folding  by  Hand 
and  Machine— Multlgraphlng  Letters  and  Filllug  In  by 
Typewriter 

Special  Office  Help  Mon  to  Address  at  Your  Office 


Some  comments  on 
The  Freeman 

Havelock  Ellis: 

“I  always  enjoy  reading  the 
Freemari.  America  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  paper  which  main¬ 
tains  so  high  a  level  alike  in 
thought  and  expression.” 

Zona  Gale: 

“The  Freeman,  a  great  paper 
and  a  great  work.” 

G.  Lowes  Dickinson: 

“I  have  enjoyed  reading  the 
paper  which  I  think  perhaps 
the  best  written  of  all  week¬ 
lies,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  intelligent.” 

George  Santayana: 

“Far  as  I  am  from  sharing  its 
political  faith,  I  find  the  Free¬ 
man  far  better  written  than 
anything  I  saw  in  my  day; 
there  is  a  consciousness  in  it 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  of 
the  intellectual  land¬ 
scape,  things  I  used  to  miss 
in  America  altogether.” 


A  liberal  education  for  educated  liberals 


The  Freeman 

Wit  and  wisdom;  pungent  comment;  informed  opinion;  authoritative 
editorials,  articles  and  reviews.  Mature  thinking,  in  vibrant  English,  for 
the  mentally  competent. 


To  read  the  Freeman  weekly  is  to  acquire 
a  cultural  standard  and  to  associate  with 
the  intellectual  elite  wherever  English  is  read 


“THE  PHENOMENON  OF  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM” 


Here  are  some  Freeman  subscribers: 


.Tane  Addama  Cosmo  Hamilton 

Slierwood  Anderson  H.  Sydnor  Harrison 

Howard  Brubaker  Robert  Henri 

James  Branch  CabeU  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
Lincoln  Colcord  David  Starr  Jordan 

Charles  F.  Dole  C.  Rann  Kennedy 

Theodore  Dreiser  George  Lansbury,  M.P. 
Maurice  Francis  Egan  Wm.  Ellery  Leonard 
H.Tvelock  Ellis  Sinclair  Lewis 

Zona  Gale  Amy  Lowell 

Stephen  Graham  H.  L,  Mencken 

Francis  Hackett  E.  D.  Morel,  M.  P. 


Thomas  B.  Mosher 
Harvey  O’Higgins 
Eugene  O’Neill 
David  Plnski 
Paul  Rosenfeld 
J.  Salwyn  Schaplro 
Upton  Sinclair 
Joel  E.  Splngarn 
Arthur  Symons 
Rabindranath  Tagore 
Louis  Untermeyer 
Hendrik  W.  Van  Loon 


16  cents  at  newsstands;  subscription  $6.00  per  year 


Special  trial:  10  weeks  for  $1.00 


THE  FREEMAN 
110  W.  13th  Street.  N.  Y. 
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For  FurtKer  Reading 

Chinese  Life 

Smith,  Arthur  H.  Village  Life  in  China.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell. 

Gamble  and  Burgess.  Peking:  A  Social  Survey.  New  York; 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Tyau,  M.  T.  Z.  China  Awakened.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  A  study  of  modern  China — social,  economic,  edu¬ 
cational. 

Latourette,  Kenneth  Scott.  Present  Conditions  in  China.  Yale 
Review,  April,  1923. 

Leong  and  Tao.  Village  and  Town  Life  in  China.  London: 
George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd. 

History 

Hawks-Pott,  F.  L.  A  Sketch  of  Chinese  History.  Shanghai: 
Kelly  and  Walsh.  A  standard,  short  history  by  a  foreigner. 

Bing,  Li  Ling.  Outlines  of  Chinese  History.  Shanghai:  Com¬ 
mercial  Press.  A  longer  history  by  a  Chinese. 

Cheng,  S.  G.  Modern  China;  A  Political  Study.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press. 

Chinese  Social  and  Political  Science  Review.  Peking:  Express 
Press. 

Especially  on  Foreign  Relations 

Bau,  M.  J.  The  Foreign  Relations  of  China.  New  York:  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell. 

Millard,  T.  F.  Democracy  and  the  Eastern  v^'^estion.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company. 

Industry 

Morse,  H.  B.  The  Guilds  of  China.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.  (Out  of  print.)  Valuable  analysis 
of  old  industrial  structure. 

Tayler  and  Zung.  Labor  and  Industry  in  China.  International 
Labor  Review,  July,  1923. 

Student  Defense  of  Labor.  The  Nation:  May  3,  1922. 

Now  Labor  in  China.  Living  Age:  May  6,  1922. 

Arnold,  Julean.  China’s  Industry  and  Commercial  Outlook. 
Peking  Leader,  China,  in  1918. 

Burgess,  J.  S.  New  Tools  in  Old  China.  Survey,  May  21,  1921. 

Dewey,  John.  What  China  Holds  Back.  Asia,  1920. 

Dewey,  John.  Industrial  China.  New  Republic,  December  8, 
1920. 

Tong,  K.  Hollington.  The  Spread  of  the  Strike  Evil.  Millard’s 
Review,  March  4,  1922. 

Opium  Evil 

Doping  China.  Chinese  Recorder,  June,  1923. 

War  Against  Opium.  Report  International  Anti-Opium  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Peking. 

Christianity  and  Industrialism 

Eddy,  Sherwood.  The  Social  Gospel:  The  Chinese  Recorder, 
February,  1923. 

Kulp,  D.  H.  A  Social  Apologetic  for  Christian  Propaganda  in 
China.  The  Chinese  Recorder,  February,  1919. 

Kulp,  D.  H.  Social  Work  and  Christian  Propaganda.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  Recorder,  March,  1923. 

The  Message  of  the  Church.  Social  Regeneration:  National 
Christian  Conference  Report. 

General 

China  Year  Book,  1923.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Don’t  wait  for  Mr.  Hughes 

RAIC-OGNIZE  RUSSIA 

We  agi'ee  with  BISHOP  BLAKE,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  when  he  says, 
upon  retuming  from  Russia: 

“In  spite  of  seemingly  impossible  obstacles, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  lasted  for 
nearly  six  years,  and  is  stronaer  to-day 
than  ever.” 

Bishop  Blake  knows,  and  we  know,  that 
RUSSIA  IS  A  STABLE  COUNTRY,  one  in 
which  Secure  investments  can  be  made  and  in¬ 
dustry  operated  profitably  without  profiteering. 

The  R  A I C  has  such  an  investment  in 
Russia  and  participates  in  the  efficient  Russian 
Clothing  Syndicate  which  manufactures  and 
sells  clothes  in  a  market  made  up  of  130,000,000 
Russian  peasants  and  workers. 

The  RAIC  was  organized  by  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America.  “It  Is 
the  Biggest  Practicai  Step  Toward  the  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Russia  Made  on  Either  Side  of  the 
Atlantic,”  according  to  the  Locomotive  En¬ 
gineers’  Journal. 

Eugene  Debs,  Nicolai  Lenin,  Chas.  P.  Stein- 
metz,  Jane  Addams,  Congressman  La  Guardia 
are  its  shareholders,  together  with  5,350  other 
practical  idealists. 

The  RAIC  ente^rise  in  Russia  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  pays  a  dividend.  It  is  expanding. 
“It  has  practically  unlimited  possibilities,”  say 
two  Quaker  Relief  workers,  who  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Moscow. 

You  Can  Join  in  the  Rehabilitation  of  Russia 
by  Bringing  or  Mailing  the  Subscription  Blank 
to  Our  Office. 

SHARES  SELL  AT  $10,00  EACH.  BUY  AS  MANY 
YOU  CAN. 

Russian-Anaerican  Industrial  Corp. 


Mr.  Sidney  Hillman,  Pres.,  „„„„ 

BUSSIAN-AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  CORP, 

103  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 
The  Amalgamated  Bank  Bldg. 

Having  seen  your  latest  annowncement  in  The 

WORLD  TOMORROW.  I  want . . . shares  of 

RAIC  stock.  /  enclose  $ . . . payment 

on. . . shares. 


Name _ _ •  • - - - - - 

Address . . - . - . — . •  • . — 

{Make  all  cheeks,  drafts,  or  money  orders  payable  to 
the  Russian-American  Industrial  Corporation) 
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For  Group  Discussion 

GENERAL  PROBLEM 

To  realize  what  capitalism  now  means  in  China  and  what  is  the 
responsibility  of  foreigners  in  the  present  situation,  and 
to  seek  a  solution  that  shall  make  possible  the 
full  development  of  personality  for  all 
the  people  of  China. 

I,  The  New  Situation. 

1.  In  what  ways  has  the  development  of  large-scale  production 
in  China  improved  conditions?  In  what  ways  has  it  made 
them  worse? 

2.  In  what  points  does  modern  industry  in  China  differ  from 
modern  industry  today  in  the  United  States? 

8.  Will  the  increasing  concentration  of  wealth  in  China  make 
the  labor  movement  stronger  or  weaker? 

4.  If  you  were  a  young  Chinese,  what  line  of  work  would  you 
choose  in  order  to  be  of  most  help  in  solving  China’s  indus¬ 
trial  problem?  If  you  were  an  American  in  the  United 
States,  what  could  you  do  toward  helping  China? 

II.  Industry  and  Personality. 

1.  Are  the  changes  in  Chinese  family  life,  caused  by  modem 
industrial  conditions,  good  or  bad  for  the  country  as  a 
whole? 

2.  Does  an  economic  order,  such  as  is  now  developing  in  the 
East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  based  on  private  ownership  of 
socially  necessary  means  of  production,  violate  the  Christian 
principle  that  human  life  is  of  supreme  value? 

3.  What  seem  to  you  the  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  toward 
the  abolition  of  child  labor  in  China? 

4.  What  should  be  the  Christian  employer’s  attitude  toward 
workers'  own  efforts  to  better  their  condition? 

III,  Foreigners  in  China. 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  the  slogan  “China  for  the  Chinese”? 
Would  it  simplify  or  complicate  the  economic  problem  if  for¬ 
eign  capital  were  withdrawn? 

2.  If  foreigners  in  China  accepted  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  average  Chinese  family,  would  it  help  or  hinder  the  com¬ 
ing  of  a  better  order  in  that  country? 

3.  If  you,  as  an  American,  were  going  to  enter  upon  life-work 
in  China,  what  line  of  work  would  you  choose  in  order  to 
help  most  in  solving  China’s  industrial  problem?  Educa¬ 
tion?  Public  health?  Social  or  evangelistic  work  under  a 
Mission  Board?  Work  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.?  Business?  Labor  movement  propaganda? 

4-  Arc  foreigners  in  China  more  of  a  help  or  more  of  a  hin¬ 
drance  in  the  development  of  the  country? 

5.  What  specific  changes  would  you  like  to  see  in  the  attitude 
of  Americans  and  Europeans  toward  the  Chinese? 

IV.  The  Way  Out. 

1.  Can  China  go  back  now  to  the  simple  agricxiltural  life  and 
to  hand  craftsmanship?  If  she  could,  would  it  be  better 
for  the  country  as  a  whole? 

2.  Can  China  skip  capitalism  and  go  forward  with  large-scale 
production  based  on  co-operation,  without  the  exploitation 
of  wage-earners? 

3.  Do  the  Chinese  gilds  suggest  that  some  form  of  guild  so¬ 
cialism  may  be  the  solution  of  economic  problems  ? 

4.  How  far  do  you  think  the  labor  movement  in  China  holds 
the  key  to  the  solution? 

6.  Why  does  the  form  of  China's  industrial  development  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  rest  of  the  world? 


*‘Qenerally  speaking, 

women  are  .  .  . 

You  know  the  rest:  “generally  speaking.”  So 
runs  the  man-made  jibe.  THE  WORLD  TOMOR¬ 
ROW  hopes  and  believes  that  women  will  speak 
up  more  vigorously  in  the  days  to  come.  What 
they  are  going  to  say  as  they  become  more  ar¬ 
ticulate  and  influential  is  something  about  which 
women  today  may  disagree,  but  which  many  of 
them  understand  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  society. 

Have  modern  women  an  “inferiority  complex?” 
What  is  to  be  the  effect  on  Europe  of  its  twenty 
million  “surplus”  women  destined  to  live  unmar¬ 
ried  as  a  result  of  the  war?  What  are  the  diflS- 
culties  and  enjoyments  of  adjustment  to  spinster- 
hood?  Is  there  a  “right”  to  sex  relations  outside 
of  marriage?  Does  the  otherwise  progressive  male 
in  our  radical  movements  revert  to  type  in  his 
attitude  toward  women  working  in  those  move¬ 
ments?  Can  we  obtain  a  true  picture  of  modem 
women  from  current  novelists,  such,  for  instance, 
as  D.  H.  Lawrence?  What,  for  men  and  women 
both,  is  the  goal  of  fellowship? 

See  THE  WORLD  TOMORROW  for 

DECEMBER 


Can  the  peace  forces 

of  the  world  unite  ? 

Noteworthy  articles  by  European  and  American 
contributors  will  make  our  issues  of  next  January 
and  February  uniquely  worth  while.  Considered 
together,  the  articles  in  these  two  numbers  will 
suggest,  constructively 

A  PEACE  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS 

Your  friends  will  be  grateful 
if  you  start  their  subscriptions 
with  these  outstanding  issues. 

One  Dollar  a  Year 
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I  OUGHT  to  display  my  erudition  this  month  on  some 
subject  associated  with  China.  But  I  would  not  impress 
some  kinds  of  Americans  as  an  authority.  In  the  first 
place,  every  too  per  cent.  American  knows  that  chop  suey 
is  the  most  famous  Chinese  dish,  and  I  refuse  to  accept  it 
as  a  Chinese  dish  at  all.  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  Mah 
Jongg.  I  have  never  seen  that  wonderful  “Chinese”  play. 
The  Yellow  Jacket.  I  have  never,  for  the  modest  price  of 
one  dollar  and  at  the  carefully  advertised  risk  of  life  and 
limb,  been  escorted  through  Chinatown  by  night.  I  have 
never  even  made  a  two  months’  flying  trip  to  Shanghai  and 
Hong  Kong  to  write  a  400-page  book  entitled  “How  to  Un¬ 
derstand  the  Chinese  Republic,  by  the  author  of  ‘Travels 
by  a  Donkey,’  ’* 

♦  *  *  * 

All  the  same,  I  know  a  little  about  what  some  Amer¬ 
icans  who  do  not  think,  think  about  the  Chinese. 
There  is,  for  instance,  my  friend’s  friend,  a  Sunday  School 
teacher  in  a  town  approximately  8,000  miles  from  Peking, 
due  east.  When  my  friend  was  trying  to  show  him  one  day 
the  importance  of  psychology  in  giving  an  understanding  of 
children’s  instincts  out  of  which  to  evoke  spontaneous  inter¬ 
est  in  their  work,  he  saw  the  light,  “That’s  right,"  he  said, 
with  enthusla’sm.  “Y’know,  I’ve  been  doing  just  that  very 
thing  in  my  business.  Now,  the  Chinese,  y’know,  have  a 
reg’ler  instinct  for  gambling,  and  when  that  fact  dawned  on 
us,  we  began  to  put  into  every  tenth  cake  of  our  soap  a  prize¬ 
winning  coupon.  Spontaneous  interest?  Well,  since  that 
time,  y’oughter  see  ’em  eat  it  up !’’ 


IT  simply  can’t  be  true  that  the  Chinese  as  a  people  like 
to  gamble  better  than  other  peoples.  If  that  were  so,  of 
one  thing  I  am  certain :  they  would  long  ago  have  owned  the 
earth.  How  do  I  know?  Well  ...  if  you  had  been 
through  all  I  have  ... 

One  of  my,  warmest  friends  in  college,  no  less  loved  be¬ 
cause  of  the  distance  that  has  separated  us  in  the  years  since 
then,  was  a  young  Chinese  from  Shanghai.  He  and  I  were 
two  of  some  seven  undergraduates  who  carried  on  research 
in  mathematics  by  the  aid  of  a  weekly  night  of  poker.  We 
never  played  for  anything  as  sordid  as  money.  We  gam¬ 
bled  in  dignity.  “Strip  poker”  was  our  regular  game.  The 
rules  were  simple :  after  each  hand,  every  man  but  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  pot  was  required  to  remove  one  article  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  In  the  course  of  time  and  human  frailty,  the  room  in 
everything  save  temperature  resembled  a  Turkish  bath  par¬ 
lor.  I  have  kept  the  record;  on  seventy-three  nights  I  sat 
and  shivered  till  the  windows  rattled,  while  on  no  occasion 
did  I  ever  see  my  talented  classmate  from  across  the  Pacific 
remove  so  much  as  his  collar  and  necktie. 

And  this  in  the  face  of  that  ancient  Chinese  proverb, 
which  says :  “Let  there  be  plenty  of  food  and  clothing  and 
propriety,  and  righteousness  will  flourish  1” 


SPEAKING  about  impressing  Americans  as  being  an  au¬ 
thority,  I  have  come  to  the  view  that  all  one  need  do  is 
to  appear  incognito.  Americans,  apparently,  have  faith  that 
anyone  who  travels  under  the  veil  of  anonymity  is  a  grand 
panjandrum  in  his  own  home  town.  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
American  quarterly,  recently  published  an  article  on  repara¬ 
tions  by  one  of  these  panjandrums  yclept  Alpha.  Well,  tlie 
press  and  public  are  not  through  hashing  it  over  yet.  It  s 
dollars  to  doughnuts  that  if  the  author  had  signed  it,  this 
antagonist  of  Keynes  and  the  other  liberal  economists  would 
never  have  launched  a  ripple.  Here  comes  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Interpreter  announcing  in  front-cover  eloquence  that 
“the  truth  about  Europe  ...  is  shown  in  an  aritcle, 
the  unquestionably  authoritative  sources  of  which  con- 
not  even  be  indicated.”  Clever,  but  old  stuff.  That  s  how  I 
accumulated  my  own  fame :  by  signing  myself 

EccEntricus. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT.  CIHCOLA- 
TION.  ETC.,  required  by  tbe  Act  of  Congress 

THE  WORLD  TOMORROW,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
October  1,  1023. 

State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York 


^88. 


Before  me.  a  Notary  PubUc.  In  and  for  the  State  and 
nersonally  appeared  Alice  Parsons,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  Business  iUnager  of 
THE  WORLD  TOMORROW,  and  that  the  following  Is,  to  the  best  of 
her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ment  (and  If  a  dally  paper,  the  clrcnlaaon),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
catlon  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption  fe'iu'red  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1  That  tbe  nacsis  «nd  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  1  he 
Inc.,  396  Broadway.  New  York;  Editors.  John  Sayre,  Anna  Rochester. 
Devere  Allen,  896  Broadway,  New  York;  Managing  Editor,  none.  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  Alice  Parsons,  390  Broadway,  New  York. 

2,  That  the  owner  la:  (If  the  pubUcatlon  la  owned  an  ind  v  dual 
his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one  indlv  dual  the 
Samfand  address  of  each,  should  be  given  below;  if  the  publication  la 
owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the  corporation  and  tbe 
addresses  of  tbe  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 

of  the  total  amount  of  stock  should  be  given.)  The  fellowship  Pres^ 
Inc.,  306  Broadway,  New  York;  Gilbert  A.  Beaver,  3.t8 
York-  Paul  Furnas,  601  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  Agnea  Brown  ^®ocm 
170  East  64th  Street,  New  York;  John  Nevln 

York-  Norman  M.  Thomas.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  L.  Bollings 
worth  Wood,  20  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 

3  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
era  owning  or  bolding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgagesfor  other  securities,  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  tbe  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  "Yiat 

ers.  stockholders,  and  security  holders.  If  any,  contain  not 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
the  company  but  also.  In  cases  where  the  stockholder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
flduclarv  relation,  the  name  of  tbe  person  or  corporation  for  ^bom  suon 
trustee  U  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  the  Sr- 

Btatements  embracing  afflanfs  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  m 
curostances  and  condition  under  which  Jtoctboldera  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  ^0“Pb“y  oVner  • 

stock  and  securities  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner, 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  ®°T®^^ber  person,  assoc  a 
tlon,  or  corporation  has  any  Interest  direct  or  indirect  In  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

6.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  iss^  of  Jbls  publica¬ 

tion  sold  or  distributed,  through  tbe  malls  or  o^berwlse.  to  paW  sub 
scrlbers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is 

iTi;i'.'mfornatlon  I,  required 

Sworn  to  nod  enbecrlbed 

Notary  Pobllc,  N.  Y.  Connty. 

CerllOente  Sled  In  New  York  Connty,  Nn.  110. 

(My  eommleelon  eiplree  March  31.  1924.)  New  York  Rekletere  No.  4022. 
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ANTIDOTES 

Poison  isn’t  so  deadly  if  one  has  precisely  the  right  anti¬ 
dote  to  take  at  precisely  the  right  time.  There  s  a  good 
chance  that  our  brains  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  disin¬ 
tegrating  effect  of  current  journalism  if  we  take  some  of 
the  magazines  listed  below,  in  time  and  often  enough. 

Our  democracy  may  even  weather  the  effects  of  the  insid¬ 
ious  misinformation  which  is  poured  daily  into  it  by  the 
press,  if  enough  of  its  component  numbers  are  provided 
with  antidotes.  No  household  is  safe  without  one. 

Supposing  the  poison  has  already  been  imbibed,  check 
it  before  it  passes  the  diaphram  by  taking  advantage  now 
of  the  special  offer,  made  possible  by  pooling  selling  ex¬ 
penses,  in  this  group  ad. 

Take  as  many  as  condition  warrants 
...If  ineffectual,  double  dose 


The 

World 

Tomorrow 

and  The  Nation . _...J5.00— Saving  $1.00 

« 

“ 

“  The  Survey . — . $5.00 — 

‘  $1.00 

“  The  New  Republic....$5.00 — 

‘  $1.00 

“  The  Freeman . $6.00 — 

‘  $1.00 

“  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  $4.00 — 

‘  $1.00 

“  The  Bookman.— . $4.00 — 

‘  $1.00 

“  The  Christian  Century  $4.00 — 

‘  $1.00 

“ 

“  The  Survey  Graphic..$3.00 — 

‘  $1.00 

“ 

“  The  Christian  Work,  $3.00 — 

‘  $1.00 

“ 

“ 

“  The  Spotlight . $2.00 — 

‘  $1.00 

THE  WORLD  TOMORROW, 

396  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 

For  the  enclosed  $ . — . please 

send  THE  WORLD  TOMORROW  and 

The . -  -  for 

the  next  twelve  months  to 

Name . . . - . 

Address . 


“It  is  a  splendid  ptiblicationf’ 

—  Senator  William  E.  Borah. 


Or  send  the  second  magazine  to 

Name . . . . - . 

Address . . . - . 
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This  will  be  their  seventh 
Christmas  behind  the  bars! 
How  much  longer  will  Am¬ 
erica  tolerate  the  shame  of 
having  men  in  prison  for 
the  crime  of  THOUGHT? 


FREE  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS  BY 
CHRISTMAS 


“The  presence  of  these  men  in  jail 
is  a  challenge  to  an  American  law¬ 
yer’s  loyalty  to  his  profession....! 
went  into  these  cases  not  as  a  senator 
but  as  an  American  citizen. ...My 
net  conclusion  is  that  in  every  case 
a  pardon  should  be  granted. ...in  my 
Judgment  pardons  when  granted 
should  be  unconditional.  ’  ’ 

Senator  George  Wharton  Pepper 


Send  for  fre,  literature  con¬ 
taining  FAC^S.  Funds  are 
urgently  needed  to  carry  on 
this  campaign.  Send  all  do¬ 
nations  to 


General  Defense  Committee 

100 1  T^adison  St. 

Chicago 


Kfc'C  HIVED 

JUL2.2  1925' 

ThW  BIBLE 

FOR  CHINA 

THE  ORGAN  OF  THE  BIBLE  UNION  OF  CHINA 
jTxne  1925  Number  21 


KOREA'S  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  TRUE  FAITH. 

J.  Gokdon  Holdcroft,  D.D. 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Rev.  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.D. 

REVIEW:  “THE  MODERN  USE  OF  THE 
BIBLE.” 

Archdeacon  Moule 


Th.  Magazine  i.  mailed  free  to  all  entribntors  to  the  work  of  the  Bible 
Union  of  China.  To  all  others,  Men.  ti.oo  per  year  in  China  ;  Foreign 
Conntrie.  $1.00  Gold.  Twenty  cents  pet  single  copy.  Office  of  the  Bible 
Union,  5  Qninsan  Gardens,  Shanghai. 

Registered  at  the  Chinese  Post  Office  as  a  Newspaper. 


in  the  Word  inconsistent  in  his  eyes  with  the  love  that  sent  him 
himself  to  l:>e  the  Saviour  of  the  lost?  Did  he  not  identify  himself 
with  those  Holy  Scriptures  in  such  a  sense  as  to  unite  faith  in  them 
with  faith  in  himself? 

In  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  declared  that  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  the  law  should  not  fail  till  all  was  fulfilled.  Then  he  proceeded 
not  to  abro.^ate  but  to  intensify  the  injunctions  of  the  law.  And 
thereby  he  makes  every  human  being  guilty  before  God.  Even  the 
yoiuig  ruler  could  not  have  said  of  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  “All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up.” 

Even  the  “eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth”  teaching  of  the 
law  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  personal  retribution 
for  injuries  received — far  from  it!  but  rather  to  limit  and  restrain 
to  the  narrowest  limits  possible  the  spirit  of  vengeance  that  naturally 
demands  two  eyes  for  an  eye  and  many  teeth  for  a  tooth.  So 
the  Lord  Jesus  may  not  l>e  minded  to  oppose  and  expunge  that  law 
when  he  enjoins  forgiveness  of  enemies,  but,  as  with  the  other 
commandments,  to  exalt  tlie  ancient  teaching  still  higher  by  re¬ 
straining  the  retributive  spirit  altogether  in  man’s  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  man.  In  other  words,  he  is  still  not  abrogating  but 
fulfilling  Scripture. 

And  does  he  not  assume  that  the  simplest  narrative  portions 
of  the  Bible  have  God’s  seal  of  authority  upon  them  when  in 
answering  the  rationalists’  denial  of  the  resurrection  he  quotes  a 
phrase  “the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob" — and  by  this  simple 
quotation  from  scripture  deems  his  proof  of  the  certainty  of  the 
resurrection  complete? 

They  did  greatly  err  in  not  knowing  the  Scriptures — the 
content  and  the  authority  of  Scripture — and  the  power  of  God. 
And  did  he  not  when  repelling  the  assaults  of  Satan  employ  sentences 
from  the  Psalms  rather  than  original  utterances  of  his  own,  assum¬ 
ing  in  so  doing  that  Satan  knew  those  Psalms  to  be  the  expression 
of  the  mind  of  God?  And  again  and  again  he  explains  some 
specific  action  of  his  own  on  the  presumption  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  unmistakeable  reference  to  it  which  he  gladly  and  scru¬ 
pulously  observes. 

When  at  last  he  has  risen  from  the  dead  he  reiterates  to  his 
followers  that  Moses,  the  psalmists  and  the  prophets  were  divinely 
enabled  to  tell  of  his  conung  career,  his  deeds,  his  sufferings  and 
his  triumph. 


Who  need,  then,  be  affected  by  the  assertions  of  those  who 
discredit,  diminish  or  dilute  the  Scriptures?  Would  the  Lord 
Jesus,  if  among  us  now,  retract  a  solitary  testimony  to  their  majesty 
and  truth?  May  we  not  be  at  rest  in  the  mind  which  he  manifestly 
had  toward  them?  Only  by  giving  up  our  faith  in  him  as  the  one 
by  whom  all  things  were  made  and  the  one  who  is  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith  may  we  relinquish  our  confidence  in  the  w'ord 
to  which  he  so  often  bore  his  mighty  testimony. 

SUMMER  CONFERENCES  IN  CHINA. 

The  China  Conference  Committee  (S.  E.  F.)  announce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arrangements,  which,  however,  must  depend  on  conditions 
in  the  country : — 

Peitaiho :  Chinese  Leaders’  Conference.  July  I-IO. 

Chairman,  Rev.  E.  G.  Tewksbury. 

Conference  for  Missionaries,  July  17  to  Avigust  17. 

Chairman,  Miss  Ruth  Paxson. 

Ruling:  Chinese  Workers’  Bible  Study  Conference,  June  27  to  July  20. 

Chairman.  Rev.  W.  C.  Longden. 

Chinese  Leaders'  Conference,  July  24  to  August  3. 

Chairman,  Rev.  E.  G.  Tewksbury. 

Tsingtao;  Chinese  Leaders’  Conference.  August  22-31. 

Chairman,  Miss  Ruth  Paxson. 

The  Homeland  speakers  \-isiting  China  this  summer  by  invitation 
of  the  Stewart  Evangelistic  Fund  are:  Rev.  J.  Russell  Howden, 
Keswick  speaker  and  member  of  the  C.  I.  M.  (London)  Council;  and 
Rev.  Edward  Mack,  D.D..  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Union  (Southern 
Presbyterian)  Theological  Seminary.  Richmond.  Va.,  U.S.A. 

Suggested  itinerary  of  above  speakers:  Rev.  J.  Russell  Howden, 
Kuling,  July  1-10;  Kikungshan.  July  18-23;  Ruling.  July  26-30; 
Peitaiho,  August  2-13;  Chefoo,  August  16-20;  Tsingtao.  August  22-31. 
Rev.  Edward  Mack.  D.D..  Peitaiho.  July  1-10;  Nanking,  July  26; 
Kuling,  July  30  to  August  3;  Mokanshan.  August  0-13;  Tenghsien, 
August  16-21;  and  Tsingtao.  August  24-31. 

Mr.  Paget  Wilkes.  Chairman  of  the  Japan  Evangelistic  Band, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  to  China  for  the  Conference 
season.  The  first  three  weeks  in  July  will  be  spent  at  Ruling,  the 
last  week  at  Kikungshan;  from  August  5  to  17th  at  Peitaiho. 

Mr.  Wilkes  is  well-known  to  Bible  Union  members  through  his 
books  “Dynamic  of  Service”  and  “Dynamic  of  Redemption.” 

The  World-wide  Revival  Prayer  Movement  bespeaks  prayer  for 
these  special  evangelistic  services. 
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lutely  binding  upon  all — so  binding  that  it  is  the  test  of  a  man  s 
being  led  by  the  Spirit  that  he  shall  recognize  them  as  God's 
commands  (1  Cor.  xiv.  37.)  and  no  Christian  ought  to  company 
■with  one  who  rejects  them  (2  Thess.  iii.  644.)  Nor  is  it  doubtful 
that  this  authority  is  claimed  for  their  written  word.  It  is  the 
“things  which  I  am  writing”  that  must  be  recognized  by  the 
Spirit-led  man  as  the  commands  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xiv.  37); 
it  is  the  teaching  transmitted  by  letter  as  well  as  that  orally  de¬ 
livered  that  is  to  be  immediately  and  unquestioningly  received 
(2  Thess.  ii.  S;  iii.  6-14.)  To  them,  therefore,  their  words  are 
not  their  own.  Paul  claims  to  l>e  but  the  transmitter  of  his  teaching 
(1  Thess.  ii.  13,  Trapa)\  it  is,  indeed,  his  own,  but  the  trans¬ 
mitted  word  is  God's  Word  (1  Thess.  ii.  13.)  Tt  is  he  that  speaks 
indeed  and  issues  commands,  but  they  are  not  his  commands,  but 
Christ’s — given  through  him  by  Christ  (1  Thess.  iv.  2.)  There¬ 
fore,  even  in  matters  where  Christ  has  left  no  commands,  the 
Apostle’s  "opinion”  is  of  divine  authority;  in  it.  too.  he  has  the 
Spirit  of  God  (1  Cor.  vii.  40.)  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  all  this 
there  is  a  claim  advanced — a  claim  to  a  divine  inspiration  no  less 
high  than  what  is  accorded  to  the  Old  Testament.  It  cannot  sur- 
pri.'^e  us  to  find  Peter,  therefore,  placing  the  Epistles — "all  his 
Epistles” — of  "our  beloved  brother  Paul”  among  "the  Scrip¬ 
tures”  (2  Peter  iii.  16);  or  Paul  quoting  Luke  as  equally  Scrip¬ 
ture  w'ith  the  Old  Testament  ( 1  Tim.  v.  18.) 

"Now.  none  of  these  points  are  weakened  in  either  reference 
or  meaning  by  the  application  to  the  New  Testament  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  historico-critical  exegesis.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in 
every  regard  strengthened.  We  may  be  quite  safe,  therefore, 
in  concluding  that  an  exact  and  scientific  exegesis  does  not  in¬ 
validate  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  held  by  the  New 
Testament  writers  is  that  high  one  vvhicli  the  church  has  always 
understood  them  to  teach.” 

THANKS  TO  AN  ANONYMOUS  DONOR  IN  U.S.A. 
for  the  following,  all  by  Philip  Mauro,  from  Hamilton  Brothers,  Scripture 
Truth  Depot,  Boston,  "for  the  Bible  Union  Library”; 

The  Seventy  Weeks  and  Tlw  Great  Tribulation;  The  Number  of  Man; 
"After  This";  or.  The  Church.  The  Kingdom  and  The  Glory; 

A  Kingdom  which  cannot  be  shaken;  God’s  Present  Kingdom; 

Bringing  Back  the  King;  The  Chronology  of  the  Bible;  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

These  with  other  books  for  members’  use  are  at  the  B.  U.  office. 


A  MISSION  FIELD'S  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  TRUE  FAITH. 

By  J.  Gordon  Holdcroft,  D.D.,  Pyengyang,  Korea. 

"Make  use  of  what  God  honors  and  the  work  will  de\^elop  in  a 
ualural,  spontaneous  manner,  just  as  might  be  expected.”  said  the 
founder  of  a  great  soul-saving  work  centering  at  Pyeng}'ang.  Korea. 
The  statement  quoted  was  made  to  a  couple  of  new  missionaries  eager 
to  learn  the  most  fruitful  avenues  into  which  to  direct  tlreir  energies, 
but  the  conference  which  developed  around  that  staten>ent  as  a  text 
cmitains  much  food  for  reflection  for  all  who  share  the  true  faith  and 
who  are  eager  to  see  evidence  of  God’s  stretclied-out  arm  in  our 
own  day. 

Wliat  does  God  honor?  He  honors  an  unwavering  faith  in  the 
ivlwlc  Bible  as  the  absolute  word  of  God.  hie  honors  the  preaching 
and  the  teacliing  of  that  word  for  just  what  it  purports  to  be.  and 
He  honors  tl^  keeping  of  everything  else  subordinate  to  that  one  great 
message  of  life.  Such  preaching,  teaching  and  c?nphasis.  God  has 
honored  at  all  times  and  places,  at  home  or  abroad. 

"Tell  them  why  you  are  going  to  the  foreign  field."  said  a  pastor 
in  1889  to  a  young  missionary  about  to  speak  to  his  home  church 
before  starting  for  Korea,  then  a  new  mission  field.  ‘T  am  going  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  the  Bible  is  true,  tlie  heathen  need  salvation,  and  f 
want  to  gi^-e  them  the  Gospel."  wa.s  the  .substance  of  the  address  that 
followed. 

"What  did  you  teach  the  people  when  you  first  settled  among  them?” 
asked  a  younger  missionary,  in  1924,  of  that  same  pioneer  who  came 
to  Korea  in  1889.  "I  emphasized  six  things,  was  tlie  reply:  That 
the  Bible  is  God’s  word,  that  Christ  was  the  very  Son  of  God,  that 
He  came  to  earth  and  made  atonement  for  our  sins  by  dying  on  the 
Crfiss.  that  all  men  are  sinners  but  that  they  may  1>e  saved  by  believing 
in  L'hrist,  and  that  anyone  intere.ste<l  should  read  the  Bible  for  himself 
to  see  whether  these  things  are  so." 

Day  after  day,  on  the  streets,  in  bis  room  in  a  little  Korean  house, 
or  wherever  possible,  this  man  met  in  a  friendly  way  as  many  people 
as  he  could.  "This  is  the  W^ircl  of  God”  said  he  one  night  holding  up 
a  Bible  and  speaking  to  a  group  of  men  who  had  gathered  to  hear 
him.  "How  do  you  know  it  is?"  came  a  quick  lialf-ridiculing,  half- 
wistful  challenge  from  a  man  at  the  back  of  the  room.  “Take  it, 
read  it.  and  sec  for  yourself."  replied  the  missionary.  Tlie  Spirit  of 
God  used  the  words  or  manner  of  the  si)eaker  to  appeal  to  that  proud, 
keen,  yet  withal,  humble-minded  student  of  the  Chinese  classics.  Fie 


took  the  Book,  read  a  little,  found  it  strangely  warmed  his  heart;  and 
so,  with  a  growing  wonder  he  came  morning  and  afternoon  and  stood 
outside  the  missionary’s  door  listening  to  the  explanation  of  the  Word, 
and  every  night  with  an  ever  deepening  interest  and  a  dawning  faith, 
at  home  he  pored  over  the  wonderful  words  of  life.  Then,  very  quietly, 
he  surrendered  to  God. 

Up  to  that  time,  and  for  long  after,  Pyengyang  was  known  as  the 
wickedest  city  of  Korea;  hut  from  that  night  this  spiritual  desert  began 
to  blossom  as  the  rose.  Like  Andrew  “who  first  findeth  his  brother 
Simon,"  this  young  Korean  scholar  immediately  found  two  of  his  friends 
and  brought  them  to  Christ  by  way  of  the  missionary  and  the  Book. 
So  soon  had  God  honored  a  clear  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  word  of 
God !  O  ye  who  falter  in  faith  in  the  Book,  put  it  to  the  test  wherever 
you  are  situated  !  .  .  . 

Evangelism  the  Basis  of  the  Work. 

But  a  great  mission  station  and  a  great  mission  is  not  made  by 
one  man  alone  however  strong  and  true  he  may  stand  and  this  principle 
that  Christ  is  the  only  gift  it  has  worth  giving  to  a  non-Christian  has 
come  to  pretail  very  largely  throughout  not  only  the  Pyengyang  Station 
but  also  the  Korea  Mission  as  a  whole.  Indeed  the  principle,  lieing 
found  in  practice,  has  made  many  a  missionary. 

A  Christian  educator  from  America  recently  said  with  the  air  of 
one  making  a  great  and  gratifying  discovery:  “Why.  the  basis  of  this 
work  is  evangelism!”  He  had  just  visited  seven  of  the  thirty  Christian 
churches  of  this  city  and  had  seen  five  Christian  academies,  a  college, 
a  theological  seminary  and  many  other  institutions  filled  imth  professing 
Christian  students  which  institutions  are  serving  a  Christian  con¬ 
stituency  in  a  district  embracing  hundreds  of  churches  with  thousands 
of  Christians. 

The  basis  of  the  work  is  evangelism,  but  the  basis  might  have 
been  anything  and  everything  else  for,  in  Korea  as  everywhere,  the 
temptation  is  ever  present  to  do  something  else  rather  than  preach  the 
Word  as  God  s  actual  Message  to  man,  or  to  accept  it  and  preach  it  as 
half  Gods  and  half  man’s,  or  to  mix  it  up  with  a  sugar-coating. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  what  one  emphasizes  in  his  own  thinking 
and  of  wliat  he  wants  to  make  supreme  in  the  thought  of  each  enquirer. 
After  a  man  becomes  a  Christian,  do  anything  possible  to  make  him 
a  more  intelligent  and  effective  Christian.  Some  converts  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  need  English,  even  Greek  and  Hebrew,  some  pedagogy,  medi¬ 
cine,  economics,  knowledge  of  social  welfare  methods  and  many  other 
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things.  Give  wisely  and  generously  to  such  that  they  may  serve  God 
more  effectively  in  the  place  to  which  God  calls  them,  but  do  not 
seek  to  give  a  relatively  unworthy  gift  to  those  who  have  not  received 
Christ  lest  they  think  that  lesser  gift  to  be  better  than  the  Gospel  and 
become  merely  more  or  less  friendly  in  their  attitude  toward  Christianity 
but  miss  its  Christ. 

This  sounds  like  the  very  A.  B.  C.  of  sound  mission  policy.  In¬ 
deed  the  whole  principle  and  method  of  a  God-honoring  foreign  mission 
pohcy.  or  home  mission  policy  either,  is  embodied  in  it.  Nevertheless 
it  is  so  simple  as  not  to  be  too  widely  practiced. 

A  pioneer,  but  now  retired,  missionary  to  a  land  where  mission 
work  has  very  largely  developed  on  the  “educate  the  heathen  and  hope 
to  win  them  in  tile  process”  plan  told  the  writer  not  long  since  that  in 
the  early  days  of  that  work  his  mission  had  discussed  the  question 
whether  it  would  preach  the  Gospel  despite  all  hindrances  or  whether 
it  would  Ijuild  schools  and  try  to  win  the  rising  generation  and 
through  the  students  won  to  Christ  seek  to  evangelize  the  nation.  The 
latter  course  was  decided  upon.  Said  this  man,  'T  know  to-day,  too 
late,  that  we  failed  and,  as  a  result,  the  Gospel  has  been  bound,  and 
probably  always  will  be  bound  in  that  land.  The  other  plan  would  have 
brought  on  ]wrsecution,  perhaps  even  bloodshed,  but  that  would  have 
cleared  the  air  and  the  Gospel  would  now  have  been  free.” 

Two  corollaries  grow  out  of  this  principle  of  giving  the  Gospel 
as  the  one  worthwhile  gift  to  non-Christians.  The  first  is,  teach  the 
Bible  to  the  whole  Church.  The  second  is,  never  by  intentional  or  un¬ 
intentional  emphasis  allow  anything  however  good  in  itself  to  usurp 
the  place  the  Gospel  should  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  converts. 

.^s  Christ  Is  the  one  essential  for  non-Christians  to  receive  what¬ 
ever  else  may  come  later,  so  also  the  Bil.le  is  the  one  essential  for 
converts  to  know,  for  it  is  Bible  truth  understood,  appreciated,  as¬ 
similated,  and  practiced  which  tempers  Christian  character  and  puts  a 
fine  edge  on  Christian  service  in  mission  field  as  at  home. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  this  work  in  Korea  in  seeking  to 
make  use  of  the  things  which  God  honors  has  as  another  of  its  foun¬ 
dation  stones  a  thorougli  and  systematic  course  of  Bible  study  for  all 
converts.  This  study  is  attempted  in  two  general  ways. 

The  Whole  Church  Memdeeship  in  the  Sunday  School. 

First,  the  whole  churcli  membership  is  under  instruction  in  the 
Sunday  School,  which  is  the  logical  development  of  the  Sunday  School 
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idea  and  ideal.  In  many  places  the  ideal  is  endorsed  of  making  the 
Sunday  Scliool  the  pre-eminent  Bible  teaching  service  of  the  church. 
In  Korea  it  is  actually  such,  Tlie  Sunday  Schools,  as  far  as  possible, 
are  graded  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  \arious  classes  of  people 
who  attend  them.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  see  the  whole  half  day  given 
up  to  actual  Bible  study  every  Sunday  as  is  done  in  practically  all  Korean 
churches. 

.•\Dt  LT  Bible  Classes. 

That,  however,  is  not  all.  Years  ago  a  phnieer  in  foundational 
Christian  work  in  foreign  lands,  the  Reverend  John  L.  Kevius,  D.D., 
of  Shantung.  China,  gave  Korea  a  seed  suggestion  which  has  been 
developed,  imjiroved  and  universally  used.  It  was  to  form  a  Bible 
class  system  and  persuade  Christians  to  lay  aside  their  A-ocalions  and 
study  the  Bible  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

In  materially -minded  Oiina  Dr.  Kevins  thought  it  necessary  to 
furnish  travelling  e.xjx’iises  both  ways,  and  board  while  at  the  class. 

In  Korea  another  pioneer,  the  Reverend  H.  (1.  Underwood.  D.D., 
tried  the  idea,  hnl  money  for  travel  and  board  was  found  to  be  an 
inipossilile  Iinrden  if  many  peoi)le  were  to  attend.  .So  thereafter, 
nothing  was  provided  save,  where  possible,  dormitory  rooms  and.  in 
winter,  a  little  fuel  to  insure  a  warm  welcome  on  arrival. 

Now  each  local  church  as  far  as  possible  has  each  year  from  one 
to  four  classes  running  at  least  four  days.  Central  places  have  larger 
classes  with  delegations'  in  attendance  from  surrounding  churches  and 
in  the  larger  mission  stations  the  heart  of  missionary  and  visitor  may 
be  warmed  on  the  coldest  winter  day  by  seeing  classes  (»f  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  thousand  men  or  women  who  are  studying 
and  paying  all  their  expenses  to  .study  the  Bible. 

The  point  is  that  after  five.  ten.  fifteen,  twenty  years  of  such 
Bible  study  in  Sunday  ScIkjoI  and  Bilile  class,  to  say  nothing  of  study 
at  home,  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  an  ordinary  man  or  woman  becomes 
an  inlelllgent  Christian.  Such  people  may  lack  many  things:  they 
know  one.  their  Bible.s;  and  it  is  the  Bible  knowing  and  reverencing 
peoples  who  have  in  God's  good  time  moved  mightily  the  lands  in 
which  they  have  lived  and.  sometimes,  the  world. 

Bible  iN.sTixrTEs. 

Above  these  ifihle  classes  there  are,  for  officers  and  teachers,  and 
for  specially  recommended  people,  short  term  Bible  institutes  in  e\ery 
station,  the  terms  made  short  and  the  institutes  conveniently  located 


so  as  many  people  as  possible  may  take  advantage  of  the  course  of  study 
which  they  could  not  do  in  institutes  far  from  hijme  running  nine  or  ten 
months  a  year. 

These  institutes  complete  the  system  of  Biljle  study  save  for  the 
theological  seminary  in  which  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  trained. 
The  whole  system  lias  produced  a  body  of  Christians  who  with  officers 
and  teachers  will,  in  point  ^f  Bililc  knowledge,  compare  favorably  with 
any  in  the  world. 

Not  boastfully,  ljut  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  to  God,  it  can  be  stated 
tliat  secondary  things  hai’e  Ijeen  kept  subordinate  to  the  Gospel  in  thi.s 
work.  There  arc  many  and  great  schools,  hospitals  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  connected  with  the  mission  and  churches,  but  tliey  are  the 
fruit  of  Christian  life  and  not  the  form  which  Cliristian  life  takes.  The 
fact  that  they  have  dei-eloped  wonderfully  is  indeed  a  proof  that 
God  itas  honored  the  method  of  l)eHei'ing,  preaching  and  teaching  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  primary  and  greatest  duty  of  foreign  missions. 

The  Place  of  Enuc.vriox  jx  the  Mi.ssion  Movement. 

V\'hen  one  enquires  whetlier  the  work  has  developed  naturally  and 
spontaneously  a  gooel  test  is  found  in  educational  work.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  in  certain  fields  anri  in  certain  missions 
education  by  usurping  tlie  place  which  rigiitfully  lielrmgs  to  tlie  Gos¬ 
pel  has  betrayed  the  Gospel.  It  is  said  that  Ur.  J.  K.  Mott  twenty 
years  ago  spoke  of  missionaries  as  "chiefly  an  overworked  lot  of  school 
teacliers.  That  remark  no  less  accurately  descriiies  conditions  to-day. 

In  Korea,  however,  the  attempt  has  Iieen  made  to  keeji  education 
in  its  proper  place  as  “the  iiandmaid  of  the  church."  For  no  other 
feature  of  her  work  has  Korea  lieen  more  criticised  than  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  admitting  practically  none  Imt  professing  Christians  to  its 
mission  schools. 

Schools  which  confine  tlieir  admissions  to  sucli  students  as  have 
at  ieast  a  receptive  attitude  toward  Christianity  are  often  called  “narrow" 
and  uuevangelical,''  because  poorly  informed  men  at  home,  or  men  who 
make  no  distinction  Ijetween  Christianity  and  education,  cannot  see 
that  conditions  are  different  in  the  mi.lst  of  a  sodden  heathenism  from 
what  they  are  in  even  the  most  careless  land  which  has  long  known  the 
Go.spel. 

Eten  among  children  of  Christian  families  on  the  mission  field 
there  are  sufficient  boys  and  girls  nominally,  but  not  really,  Christian 
give  as  large  an  unbelieving  element  as  can  well  be  handled  without 
injury  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  school.  Surrounded  by  a  festering 
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heathenism  any  school  made  up  of  a  large  proportion  of  non-Christian 
students  will  scarcely  be  able  to  maintain  its  Christian  ideals,  for 
these  ideals  are  formed  as  much  by  the  students  as  by  the  faculty, 
however  fine  the  latter  may  be. 

Yet  there  are  so-called  mission  schools  in  certain  places  whose 
student  body  is  fifty,  seventy-five,  even  ninety-five  per  cent  non-Chris¬ 
tian!  If  all  financial  aid  to  such  schools  were  cut  off,  in  some  lands 
there  would  be  very  few  mission  schools  left  to  receive  aid.  .  .  . 

Good  men  and  women  accustomed  to  see  Christian  schools  and 
colleges  in  America  win  to  an  open  confession  of  Christ  all  their 
students  who  have  not  accepted  Him  before  entering  should  see  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  situation  between  schools  in  Christian  and  in 
non-Christian  countries.  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  any  school 
which  admits  a  large  proportioti  of  non-Christian  students  can  do  that 
primary  thing  which  should  be  required  of  every  mission  institution, 
that  is,  make  everyone  who  thinks  of  that  institution  think  Christ  before 
he  thinks  education  or  before  he  thinks  anything  else. 

Schools  Where  Students  “Think  Christ  Before  they  Think 
Anything  Else.” 

Moreover,  schools  which  make  people  think  Christ  before  they 
think  anything  else  will  win  more  young  people  to  Christ  in 
ten  years  than  a  school  with  doors  open  to  all  will  win  in  fifty. 
On  the  mission  field  it  is  direct  evangelism  that  counts  in  winning’ 
men  to  Christ ;  yet  one  old  missionary  once  said  to  the  writer  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  people,  “They  cannot  be  won  that  way.  We  must  gather 
them  into  schools  and  hoj)e  in  time  to  w-in  a  few  of  them  that  way.”.  .  . 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  The  writer  is  familiar  with  a  large  region 
and  has  conversed  with  many  on  this  matter.  During  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  we  have  had  several  thousands  of  boys  in  our  schools  for 
from  two  to  ten  years.  The  actual  figures  are  not  at  hand,  but  con- 
ser\atively  estimated  jirobably  a  thousand,  or  more,  of  these  have 
professed  Christianity,  been  baptized  on  confession  of  faith,  and  re¬ 
ceived  into  church  membership.  Surely  by  this  time  we  ought  to  have 
a  sturdy  Christian  Church,  for  did  we  not  so  promise  ourselves?  But 
again  to  quote  a  recent  writer : — 

'We  arc  facing  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  nominally  Christian  students  who 
have  been  through  our  schools  are  having  nothing  to  do  with  our  churches.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  faced  the  problem  squarely.  What  do  we  gain  by  pouring 
water  into  a  bucket  that  has  no  bottom?  In  our  particular  case,  of  the  thousands 
who  have  had  years  of  training  in  our  so-called  Christian  schools,  and  of  the 
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many  hundreds  who  have  gone  the  full  length  of  entering  into  church  memher- 
sliip  when  they  were  in  the  schools,  within  a  twelve  month  after  they  have  left 
the  school  scarcely  any  can  be  found  who  have  more  than  a  nominal  connection 
with  the  church  .  .  .  they  make  no  Christian  profession  and  acknowlcge  no 
Christian  obligation  .  .  .  And  this  paralleled  fact  is  suggestive  ...  of  the  hund¬ 
reds  of  substantial  and  intelligent  men-mcmbers  of  our  churches  very  few  were 
ever  students  in  our  schools.” 

This  thought-compelling  article  concludes  with  the  statement;— 

"a  self-supporting  churcli  will  be  built  up  vastly  sooner  if  we  transfer  a  large 
part  of  our  educational  passion  and  interest  to  direct  evangelism,  and  by  diverting 
nur  resources  chiefly  to  evangelism  for.  say  twenty  years,  we  shall  soon  have 
a  large  Christian  constituency  from  which  to  draw  students  and  to  which  they 
may  safely  and  helpfully  return  without  being  swamped  in  a  wholly  pagan 
environment.” 

In  Korea  there  are  thirty-five  hundred  Christian  churches  whose 
members  have  been  practically  all  won  through  the  direct  presentation 
of  the  Gospel  to  them.  Statistics  are  not  at  hand  to  show  how  many 
Christian  students  there  are  in  the  country,  but  in  Pyongyang  city 
alone  there  are  over  two  thousand  Christian  students  in  mission 
schools  of  academy  and  higher  grade,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
being  in  college  and  two  hundred  in  the  theological  seminary.  In 
mission  and  church  schools  l>elow  academy  grade  there  are  many 
hundred  more  students.  All  of  these  are  professing  Christians  and 
when  they  leave  school  they  “safely  and  helpfully  return  to  the 
churches  from  which  they  came.  In  school  they  form  as  large  a 
student  body  as  can  be  cared  for,  leaving  no  excuse  for  our  Christian 
schools  to  seek  for  non-Christian  students  to  fill  their  halls. 

A  proposition  proved  by  the  failure  of  one  method  and  the  success 
of  the  direct  opposite  W'ould  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  which  are 
the  God-honoring  methods  and  principles  of  work. 

But  however  important  education  may  be,  a  test  along  that  line 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  Along  other  lines  than  education  has  the  work 
in  Korea  developed  naturally  and  spontaneously.  Is  there  proof  along 
other  lines  that  God  has  honored  the  method  of  believing,  preaching 
and  teaching  the  Bible  as  the  absolute  word  of  God  and  keeping 
all  things  else  subordinate  to  that  work  r 

Person.\l  Work  by  Church  Members. 

To  go  back  to  that  little  room  w'here  years  ago  fundamental 
principles  were  l)eing  wrought  out,  when  the  first  candidates  were  being 
examined  for  baptism,  a  Korean  helper  asked  one  of  the  men  whether 


be  had  told  his  wife,  his  friends,  or  his  neighbors  of  the  truth  he 
had  learned.  The  man  replied  "No.”  Exclaimed  the  helper  in  sur¬ 
prise.  "Why.  this  thing  hasn’t  really  gripped  him  >-et  or  he  couldn’t 
help  telling  them  1” 

At  once  the  principle  of  preaching  to  others  by  the  ordinary 
church  member,  which  someone  said  the  Korean  Church  had  "stumbled 
upon.”  but  which  is  rather,  as  this  helper,  himself  a  young  Christian, 
recognized,  a  ncUnrai  oiitgrou'th  of  faith,  took  its  place  in  the  life 
of  the  Korean  Giurch.  It  has  long  since  become  so  thoroughly  a 
part  of  Christian  life  that  few  are  ever  baptized  without  being  asked 
"Have  you  told  ytxir  family,  friends,  and  others,  and  have  you  tried 
to  lead  them  to  Christ?” 

Contributions  of  Time  by  C  hubch  Members. 

Again,  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  and  spontaneous  outgrowth  of 
this  work  of  personal  testimony  that,  some  years  later  at  a  BiWc 
class — usually  combined  with  evangelistic  effort — in  a  discussion  as 
lo  how  to  reach  the  unconverted  in  a  certain  place,  a  man  quietly 
said.  "Til  give  five  days  to  preaching  to  them.”  (This  man  s  name  is 
surely  recorded  in  heaven  but  we  do  not  know  it  because  no  one  realized 
then  what  a  mighty  thing  was  beginning.) 

The  idea  took,  others  subscribed  more  days.  Two  or  three  other 
churches  tried  the  same  plan  that  year.  The  next  year  it  spread 
everywhere.  Now  there  are  thousands  of  days  of  preaching  sub¬ 
scribed  and  paid  annually  by  "ordinary”  church  members.  At  one 
class  what  amounted  to  the  time  of  one  man  for  over  nine  years  was 
subscribed. 

In  Palestine  those  who  "were  scattered  abroad  after  the  death 
of  Stephen  went  ever}''where  preaching  the  Gospel.”  That  is  the 
model.  To  preach  and  spread  the  Gospel  is  the  duty  of  every  Christ¬ 
ian.  Never  will  a  bought  and  paid  for  evangel  carry  the  Gospel 
very  fast,  or  very  far,  or  with  any  great  power.  No  heathen  believes 
that  any  one.  missionary  or  other,  would  preach  a  new  spiritual  re¬ 
ligion  without  Ixjing  paid  for  it. 

The  typical  attitude  toward  this  was  well  expressed  by  a  man 
who.  after  hearing  a  missionary  preaching  to  a  crowd  of  people  was 
heard  to  remark,  "Yes,  he  gets  a  dollar  for  every  convert  he  makes.” 
But  let  a  man  volunteer  to  preach,  spending  his  own  hard  earned 
money  to  do  it,  doing  it  only  for  the  love  he  bears  his  Saviour  and 
people  will  eventually  find  this  out ;  and  then  something  will  happen. 


The  Self-Supporting  Church. 

God  has  always  asked  His  jjeople  to  dedicate  at  least  a  part  of 
their  substance  to  blim.  Has  this  come  about  naturally  and  sponta¬ 
neously  in  Korea?  The  original  group  of  Christians  in  Pyongyang 
in  their  first  offering  gave  just  thirteen  copper  cash,  each  piece  with 
a  square  hole  punched  through  the  middle,  and  equivalent — it  is  almost 
patlietic  to  state  it,  as  pathetic  as  the  widow’s  two  mites — equivalent 
to  two  and  a  half  cents!  They  load  not  advanced  far  we  may  say. 

.A.  few  years  later  that  group  of  Christians  with  tho.se  who  had  Ijeen 
added  to  them  in  the  meanwhile,  on  their  way  to  princely  Christian 
giving,  gave,  for  the  purpose  of  building  what  has  become  the  great 
'‘^Mother  Church”  on  the  hill,  ten  thousand  “nyang,”  then  equal  in 
purchasing  power  to  $10,000.00  in  America.  The  heathen  were  as¬ 
tonished  and  many  a  man  said:  ‘‘What  have  these  Christians  found 
that  they  are  willing  not  only  to  be  looked  iqjon  as  fools  for  believing 
but  are  also  actuall}'  willing  to  give  like  that  for  their  beliefs?” 

In  1923  one  man  in  Pyengyang  gave,  for  the  purpose  of  found¬ 
ing  a  Christian  kindergarten,  70,000.00  yen.  ($35,000),  and  this  year 
added  to  his  gift  50,000.00  yen.  more  for  endowment.  In  1922  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Korea  alone  gave  for  self-support  and  for  the 
extension  of  the  Gosjjel  at  home  and  abroad  over  1,000,000.00  yen. 
Not  a  tenth  of  the  present  number  of  thirty-five  hundred  churches 
in  Korea  ever  would  have  been  built  had  the  Korean  Church  not  learned 
that  any  church  can  support  the  Gospel  in  its  midst  on  a  plane  as 
high  as  that  on  which  its  members  live. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact  it  costs  more  to  support  heathenism  than  it 
does  to  support  Christianity  anyway.  Every  church  is  the  better  for 
expressing  in  some  visible  way  its  love  for  its  Lord  even  at  the  cost  of 
real  sacrifice,  and  all  over  this  land  from  the  first  little  church  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  yen  to  the  last  big  church  at  the  cost  of  42,000.00 
yen  every  church  which  has  erected  its  own  place  of  worship  has 
helped  stop  the  heathen  from  .saying  “They  are  rice  Christians.” 

Persfxutions. 

No  new  church  ever  advanced  far  on  tire  path  of  Christian  living 
without  encountering  persecution  and  suffering.  Sometimes  we  fear 
that  the  “natural”  way  of  meeting  persecution  is  by  falling  away; 
but  the  “natural  Christian  way”  is  by  looking  to  Flim  “Who  for  the 
suffering  of  death  is  crowned  with  glory  and  honor.” 
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An  editorial  in  an  American  church  paper  asked  “Would  anybody 
suffer  for  his  convictions  to-day?”  The  reply  is  “Yes,  many  would, 
if  God  should  prepare  them  for  it  and  lead  them  into  it.”  The  Lord 
knows  those  whom  He  can  trust  to  “suffer  for  His  name.”  .  .  . 

The  Korean  Church  has  had  its  share  of  persecution  and  suffering. 
But  persecution,  especially  by  government  officials,  has  in  practically 
every  case,  cleared  the  air,  shown  the  officials,  both  Korean  and 
Japanese,  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  they  cannot,  in  this  age, 
go;  and  so,  greater  freedom  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  re¬ 
sulted.  But  only  when  the  Christians  have  “bowed  their  necks  the 
death  to  feel.” 

.A 

Sabbath  Keeping. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  inculcate  in  a  mission  land 
is  regard  for  the  Christian  Sabliath.  Indeed,  not  money  but  Sabbath 
oljservance  is  “the  acid  test”  of  spirituality  on  the  foreign  field. 
Many  are  distressed  by  laxity  in  this  respect  among  Christians  in  such 
lands,  but  in  Korea  Sabbath  observance  has  come  about  naturally. 
“Naturally?”  Yes,  naturally,  by  temptations  overcome  by  men  and 
women  forewarned  and  forearmed  by  Bible  study. 

Years  ago  old  Deacon  Chung  helped  the  Christian  conscience  of 
the  church  when  being  offered  on  Sunday  a  business  opportunity 
which  would  have  netted  him  a  ten  dollar  profit  (he  can  laugh  at  it 
now  but  it  meant  a  rare  bit  of  good  fortune  for  him  then)  got  the 
better  of  the  temptation  and  lost  the  opportunity,  but  strengthened 
his  brethren. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  Deacon  Chung’s  city,  when  two  men  were  asked 
to  become  Christians,  one  of  them  replied,  “We  might  just  as  well 
become  Christians,  for  we  live  and  have  our  place  of  business  on  West 
Gate  Street:  all  the  people  in  that  section  are  Christians  and  we  can 
neither  buy  nor  sell  anything  in  all  that  district  on  Sunday.” 

Go  down  any  of  the  main  streets  in  this  city  of  100,000  people, 
on  Sunday,  and  you  will  see  row  after  row  of  the  most  prosperous 
stores  closed.  This  is  voluntary,  for  there  is  no  Sunday  closing  law 
in  Korea,  and  thus  it  constitutes  a  mute  but  powerful  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  Christian  life  in  what  was  once  “the  wickedest  city  in 
Korea.”  This  has  come  about  naturally  and  spontaneously  in  response 
to  the  standards  set  by  the  church,  which  in  turn  were  based  on  the 
Word  of  God. 
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Position  of  Women. 

Another  spontaneous  development  which  has  inevitably  resulted 
from  preaching  the  Gospel  is  that  woman  is  slowly,  but  surely,  being 
given  the  place  she  eventually  takes  in  every  Christian  society.  The 
first  three  believers  among  the  women  in  Pyongyang  stood  first  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  little  Korean  house  in  which  the  missionary  lived. 
This  “kitchen,”  like  all  Korean  houses,  had  only  an  earthen  floor. 
There  the  women  listened  to  the  Gospel.  Later  a  part  of  the  main 
room  was  curtained  off  for  them.  Still  later  the  whole  half  of  the 
church  was  assigned  them.  Just  so  an  ever  widening  field  of  life  and 
Christian  service  has  opened  for  them  when  they  become  Christians. 

One  of  these  first  three,  for  instance,  was  for  years  the  president 
of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society  which  has  kept  two  people  at 
work  as  evangelists  for  twenty  years  and  has  raised  thousands  of 
dollars  besides,  and  has  sent  evangelists  and  Bible  women  all  over 
Korea  and  even  to  regions  beyond.  Because  they  have  proved  their 
ability  along  so  many  lines,  women  are  now  respected  in  the  church 
as  they  are  not  outside  the  church  and  as  they  never  would  have  been 
but  for  Christianity. 

Perhaps  it  is  typical  that  these  women  were  among  the  first  to 
realize  the  need  of  a  bit  of  “social  welfare  work,”  that  is.  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  support  of  a  home  for  old  and  destitute  women,  where 
these  poor  creatures  can  find  a  place  of  safety  in  this,  and  withal 
a  hope  for  the  next,  life.  No  wonder  that  a  Korean  man,  speaking 
of  the  blessing  the  Gospel  had  been  to  his  people,  said :  “It  has 
broadened  the  lives  of  us  all  but  particularly  the  lives  of  the  women.” 

The  Hope  of  the  Personal  Return  of  the  Lord. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  this  Bible  preaching  and 
Bible  teaching  church  is  that  the  hope  of  the  Lord’s  personal  return 
to  earth  has  become  a  natural  part  of  its  spiritual  life.  A  visitor 
who  asked  a  congregation  of  about  a  thousand  people,  how  many  of 
them  were  looking  for  the  Lord’s  return,  was  surprised  to  find  that  nearly 
everyone  in  the  whole  congregation  held  up  his  hand  to  signify  that 
he  had  this  hope.  Certainly  they  have  been  taught  this,  but  also 
certainly  they  find  that  the  natural  meaning  of  those  Scripture  passages 
which  refer  to  Christ’s  return  yields  this  hope,  and  in  all  their  study 
of  the  Scriptures  they  have  found  nothing  contrary  to  it.  This  hope 
has  kept  them  cheerful  in  persecution,  faithful  in  witness,  confident  for 
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the  future,  for  they  know  that  whatever  the  present  contains  of  suffer¬ 
ing  or  of  joy,  the  future  lies  with  Christ.  .  .  . 

The  Bible  Accepted  as  the  Absolute  Word  of  God. 

It  is  natural  that  such  a  people,  presented  with  the  Bible  as  the 
absolute  word  of  God,  nourished  upon  Bible  truth  as  their  chief  spiritual 
food,  led  out  to  use  the  strength  God  has  given  them  in  ways  whicli 
have’  testified  daily  to  God’s  power  in  their  own  and  in  other  lives 
should  form  strong  convictions  and  certainties  as  to  the  truth.  .  . 

That  such  a  church  should  be  prepared  to  resist  mcxlernism  is 
natural.  And  modernism  is  in  Korea  as  it  is  everywhere.  Within 
the  past  three  years  it  has  come  in  like  a  flood.  It  is  in  the  press  and 
in  Korean  secular  literature.  Japan  is  sending  strong  streams  of 
intellectual  doubt  into  the  country.  Students  returned  from  America 
sometimes  tell  the  people  that  the  missionaries  are  Imck  numbers. 
hearing  is  assured  almo.st  anywhere  for  socialism,  Bolshevism.  Kus- 
sellism,  naturalism,  rationalism.  These  hostile  forces  are  striking  the 
students  with  .special  force  although  they  often  suffer  setbacks  as 
when  such  doughty  champions  of  the  faith  as  Dr.  Robert  Dick  \\  ilson 
come  to  the  land,  for  many  felt  that  in  one  visit  this  man  of  profound 
scholarship  and  faith  had  put  to  rout  whole  hosts  of  rationalism.  Never¬ 
theless.  the  scattered  forces  of  unfaith  are  never,  in  these  days,  long 
in  reforming  to  the  attack,  although  one  suspects  that  their  world¬ 
wide  impetuosity  at  this  time  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  their  directing 
spirits  know  that  these  are  among  the  last  days  in  which  they  will  have 
opportunity  to  “jar  the  centuries  with  their  strong  unrest”  and  revolt 
because  He  whose  right  it  is  to  reign  will  shortly  raise  a  standaid 
against  them. 

At  times  some  who  mav  or  may  not  know  that  they  are  encouraging 
these  forces  give  encouragement  to  them.  This  past  year  a  mis¬ 
sionary  circularized  the  church  suggesting  that  for  the  sake  of  securing 
recognition  from  the  government  for  a  mission  school  the  Bible  be 
dropped  from  its  curriculum.  He  asked  the  opinions  of  the  Korean 
pastors  about  the  procedure.  This  was  liefore  the  law  was  promulgated 
which  gives  the  right  to  government  recognition  to  .schools  which  keep 
the  Bible  in  the  curriculum.  The  missionary’s  suggestion  was  a  blow, 
indeed,  ft  encouraged  every  man  with  modernist  leanings  in  the  church. 
Never  before  had  such  a  storm  been  raised  but  the  church  stood  fast  for 
retaining  the  Bible,  for,  despite  what  a  few  men  of  influence  do  or  say. 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  church  have  learned  that  when  one  has  learned 
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the  truth  he  must  vote  in  conformity  with  his  convictions  and  not 
against  them. 

Indeed  many  Koreans,  knowing  perhaps  little  but  the  Bible,  have 
received  a  witness  that  is  unshakable.  Some  years  ago  two  missionaries, 
concerning  whose  teachings  the  Korean  Presbytery  had  doubt,  appeared 
before  a  committee  of  that  Presbytery  and  were  examined.  One 
satisfied  and  the  other  failed  to  satisfy  the  committee  as  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  views.  The  Korean  pastor  on  whom  devolved  much  of 
tile  task  of  interrogating  the  missionaries  was  later  asked  how  he, 
not  having  studied  minutely  in  school  the  critical  theories  involved,  had 
the  boldness  to  quiz  men  who  had  studied  in  the  schools  of  x\merica. 
He  replied  simply,  “I  have  now  known  the  I,ord  for  many  years  and 
He  has  so  clearly  testified  to  me  that  the  things  recorded  in  the 
Bible  are  true  that  I  could  not  but  take  the  course  I  did.”  It  need  only 
be  added  that  whatever  this  man  may  or  may  not  know  he  does  know 
G(xl  and  has  lieen  one  of  the  most  widely  used  men  in  the  Korean 
Church. 

The  preaching  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  as  tlie  word  of  God,  able 
to  win  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  any  who  give  it  an  adequate  hearing,  has 
worked  out  naturally  and  spontaneously  to  the  building  up  of  a  true 
church  with  many  schools,  hospitals  and  other  institutions  as  adjuncts 
of  its  work.  All  tliis,  of  course,  is  having  its  effect  in  every  legitimate 
way  in  bettering  conditions  of  life  for  all  the  people  of  the  land.  To 
say  this,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  dangers,  perils, 
anxieties  for  the  present  or  for  the  future.  There  are  many  of  these 
and  in  some  respects  they  are  more  and  greater  than  evei'  before. 
Some  have  been  indicated,  others  have  not.  Nevertheless  we  believe 
that  He  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  here  will  continue  it. 

Moreover,  by  these  \'ery  difficulties  overcome,  not  less  than  by  its 
earlier  triumphs,  the  Korean  Church  is  learning  that  fundamental  thing 
required  of  any  genuine  church  or  individual  Christian,  that  is,  simply 
to  trust  God.  She  has  l>een  helped  greatly  by  many  a  true  man  and 
woman  of  God  from  Christian  lands  both  by  those  who,  like  the 
iveverend  Samuel  A.  iMoffett,  D.D.,  the  pioneer  missionary  to  Pyeng- 
\'ang,  have  dwelt  long  in  her  midst,  and  by  others  whose  visits  may 
have  been  very  brief.  In  return,  most  Korean  Christians  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  a  simple  recital  of  what  God  hath  wrought  here  had 
in  any  measure  served  to  encourage  the  great  mother  church  to  stand 
firm,  strong  and  unwaveringly  in  the  battle  which  has  come  upon  her 
for  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints. 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  held  in  England  an  Inter- 
Varsity  Conference  of  Evangelical  Unions,  where  delegates  from  Ae 
various  universities  of  Great  Britain  meet  and  encourage  one  another 
by  reports  of  Bible  study  and  soulwinning  in  their  respective  unions. 

Reporting  one  such  held  in  December,  1923,  a  wnter  said:— 
“If  ever  the  story  comes  to  be  written  of  how  God  raised  up  men 
and  women  in  the  universities  of  our  land  to  stand  foursquare-  on 
the  Bible  and  the  great  truths  it  reveals  m  these  days  of  declension 
and  unbelief,  it  will  be  a  fascinating  record  of  a  spontaneous  impu  se, 
quiet  and  strong,  of  the  Spirit  of  God”  .  .  .  “Over  and  over  again 
the  story  was  told  of  how  students,  grieved  at  the  dishonouring  of 
God’s  Word  and  at  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  service  of  those  w  o 
profess  the  Modernist  doctrines,  have  banded  themselves  together  to 
form  Christian  unions  on  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  |he  Lor  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  belief  in  the  Bible  as  being  truly  the  Word  of  God.^ 
Wisely  these  Unions  have  from  the  first  adopted  a  policy  which 
is  distinctly  constructive  rather  than  combative.  Consequently  their 
enero-ies  are  given  to  Bible  Study,  Christian  witness  and  sou.wmning 
In  Bristol  University  much  help  has  been  rendered  the  Union  of 
Christian  students  by  Professor  Renclle  Short  who  is 
Physiologv  there,  and  who  has  written,  in  collaboration  with  _ 
B  Colo-rave,  a  book  entitled:  “The  Historic  Faith  in  the  Light  of 
To-day)’*  being  “facts  and  arguments  concerning 
of  the  Christian  Faith  for  those  with  a  modern  education  who  think 

and  read  for  themselves.” 

The  Lwidm  lutcr-Famlty  ChruUm,  Union  announces  as  .ts  a.m: 
-To  uphold  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christ, an  faith  and  m  tang 
students  to  a  saving  Icnmvledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clm  t  EaA 
college  branch  arranges  its  own  activities,  including  r  „ 

Study  and  Prayer  Meetings. 

Similar  movements  are  taking  place  in  America.  Students  are 
not  merely  questioning  statements  of  their  teachers  which  contradict 
the  teaching  received  by  parents  and  pastors;  m  some  cases  *ey  are 
making  notes  of  Modernistic  lectures  and  challenging  such  publ  c  y. 
At  a  large  fundamentalist  conference  about  two  years  ago  the  plat¬ 
form  was  taken  for  awhile  by  several  college  students  who  exposed 

Bros.,  London.  224  pp.  1921.  8/-  or  about  G.$2.50. 
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the  faithdestroying  quality  of  the  lectures  they  had  been  listening 
to  from  certain  professors. 

Not  only  conservative  students  but  conservative  teachers  are 
uniting.  At  Chicago'  recently  there  was  held  a  “National  Convention 
of  Orthodox  Colleges,"  more  than  twenty  such  being  represented,  and 
twelve  different  religious  denominations.  The  sessions  were  held  in 
the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  and  the  keynote  of  the  Convention  was 
sounded  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Burritt,  President  of  Greenville  College,  Ill., 
who  showed  that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  an  Association  of 
Orthodox  Colleges,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  closer  co-operation 
among  the  Christian  colleges  in  all  the  States. 

The  Convention  went  on  record  as  standing  for  the  highest 
standard  of  scholarship,  insisted  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  such 
standards  in  the  smaller  Christian  colleges,  and  condemned  the  grow¬ 
ing  practice  by  certain  state  universities  of  establishing  accreditation 
standards  on  a  financial  basis  of  endowment. 

At  this  convention  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  establishing 
of  a  permanent  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Association  of  Con¬ 
servative  Protestant  Colleges.  As  a  basis  for  their  common  purpose, 
the  participating  institutions  agreed  upon  and  subscribed  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  faith : 

1.  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  supernatural  and  authoritative 
revelation  of  God’s  will  to  man.  2.  We  believe  in  the  deity  and  virgin  birth 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  3.  We  believe  that  God 
created  the  physical  universe  by  a  separate  act  of  Divine  power,  and  that  He 
created  man  in  His  own  image,  denying  the  modern  hypothesis  of  evolution; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  man  is  a  product  of  such  evolution.  4.  We  loelieve  in 
the  fall  of  man  through  transgression,  and  in  the  substitutionary  atonement  of 
Christ.  5.  We  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  and  in  purity  of  heart 
and  life.  6.  We  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  7.  We  believe  in 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  in  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

Two  young  people’s  conferences  last  year  were  significant  of  the 
two  attitudes  of  present-day  youth  towards  Christian  life  and  the 
Word  of  God. 

At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  during  Easter,  1924,  over  500  young 
people  from  more  than  100  colleges  in  all  parts;  of  the  country  sat 
in  conference. 

The  convention  sermon,  by  H.  E.  Luccock,  had  as  text  a  little 
lad’s  cry  in  the  early  morning,  “Wake  up,  grandma!  The  world  has 
begun  !”  The  preacher  felt  that  in  the  young  people’s  protest  against 
the  traditions  and  methods  of  the  past,  in  their  purpose  for  dealing 
with  great  world-problems,  the  world  had  at  last  “begun  ! 
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The  opening  speech  was  by  a  graduate  student  who  had  ex¬ 
pressed  the  nature,  spirit  and  aim  of  the  “Youth  M oz'emeut"  in  a  book 
entitled:  'T/ie  Rn>olt  of  Youth’’  The  expressed  desire  of  this 

“vouth  revolt”  is  ‘‘to  make  C'hristianity  up-to-date”  and  bring  into 
line  all  the  present-day  science  and  philosophy,  “rejecting  the  past’s 
dead  hand.”  They  wish  to  do  away  with  the  “over-emphasis  upon 
doctrine,”  and  in  the  field  of  Christian  service  “to  lessen  the  emphasis 
upon  the  work  of  the  preacher  and  the  foreign  missionary.”  Their 
position  shows  the  fruit  of  Modernism  with  its  omission  and  denial 
of  the  Gospel  of  definite  salvation  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  platform  of  the  Convention  at  Louisville  was  outlined  by 
these  young  people  in  a  series  of  resolutions  which  they  afterward 
published.  “These  .Vrticles  .stand,  or  are  to  appear  in  the  churclres 
of  .America  to  stand,  as  the  position  of  enlightened  Christian  youth.” 

.Another  Convention  of  several  hundred  young  people  a  few 
months  later,  however,  challenged  these  Articles  as  exclusively  re¬ 
presentative  of  modern,  enlightened  Oiristian  youth!  They  also 
came  from  various  educational  institutions  and  from  every  walk  of 
life.  It  was  their  second  annual  Rally  as  The  Young  People’s  Life 
Inz’rstment  Mcn’ement .  and  they  met  in  Chicago.* 

The  opening  address  asked  concerning  the  position  which 
Louisville  had  taken,  “Is  it  the  position  which  the  young  people  of 
this  Life  Investment  Rally  would  be  willing  to  take?  Does  it,  in 
our  estimation,  mark  “a  world  beginning,”  “the  new  era”  in  which 
“the  ideals  of  youth  are  to  have  a  chance”  to  bring  about  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth?”  “If  not,”  said  the  speaker,  Richard  W.  Oliver. 
“I  believe  there  should  go  forth  from  this  Convention  a  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  a  program  which  shall  meet  the  living  issues  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Word  of  the  living  God — a  pronouncement  which 
shall  come  from  young  people,  Christian  young  people,  joung  people 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

The  problem  of  life  investment  was  treated  under  three  questions, 
viz..  What  is  true  Christian  service?  or  What  is  the  work  of  God? 
What  is  the  call  of  God?  tlovv  may  I  know  what  is  the  work  of 
God  for  me? 

.After  a  number  of  addresses  and  discussion,  the  following  ‘‘Re¬ 
solution  on  the  doctrines  and  methods  of  the  church”  summe<I  up  the 

*  See  “Through  the  Heart  of  Youth.”  20  cents.  Published  by  the  Young 
People’s  Life  Investment  Movement,  825  Barry  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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position  taken  hy  the  conferenre  of  young;  people  gathered  in  Chicago 
Gospel  Tabernacle ; 

1.  Whereas,  we  bclie%-e  that  the  modern  Church  has  largely  failed,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  fulfilling  the  commission  of  Christ  to  His  disciples, 

and 

2.  Whereas,  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  do  away  with  the  foundation 
truths  of  our  faith  in  order  to  bring  it  “into  harmony  with  the  indisputabk  and 
accepted  religious,  pliilnsophical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  our  time,  anc 

3.  Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  young  people’s  societies  have  proved  a 
failure  in  that  they  have  allowed  intellectual,  social,  and  even  worldly  attractions 
to  take  the  first  place  in  their  program,  and 

4.  Whereas,  tlie  Sunday  School  has  turned  aside  from  what  should  be  its 
first  aim— namely,  to  lead  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  salvation  and  has 
put  the  emphasis  on  a  program  of  religious  education  which  ignores  the 
necessity  for  new  birth, 

Theretore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Young  People  of  the  Secemd  Annual 
Life  Investment  Rally,  assembled  at  the  Chicago  Gospel  Tabernacle,  May  -> 
to  June  1st,  1924,  that  we  urgently  recommend  to  the  church. 

(1)  That  it  ding  to  those  vHal  elements  of  the  faith  which  alone  can  give 
it  power  and  life,  namely,  the  virgin  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  His  sacrificial 
death  on  the  cross,  and  His  bodily  resurrection. 

(2)  That  it  initiate  a  program  for  young  people  which  shall  be  based  upon 
principles  of  true  and  earnest  evangelism,  in  which  worldly  entertainment  is 
supplanted  by  spiritual  activity  and  the  opportunity  for  sacrificial  service. 

(3)  That  it  bring  about  in  both  the  teaching  and  organization  of  the 
Sunday  School  such  changes  as  shall 

First,  place  prime  importance  on  the  fact  that  somewhere  in  the  life  of 
an  individual  there  should  come  a  definite  realization  of  his  lost  condition 
and  a  conscious  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour-a  passing  from 
death  unto  life,— and  that  religious  education  can  only  be  of  value  when  it  aims 
to  bring  this  about. 

Second,  provide  a  definite  and  systematic  method  and  course  of  Bible  study 
which  shall’  teach  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  presenting  His  plan  and 
program. 

Third,  institute  as  one  with  the  Bible  teaching  progran  such  forms  of 
organization  and  of  organized  Christian  activities  as  shall  meet  the  real  needs 
of  the  various  ages. 

(4)  That  it  change  the  program  of  missionary  activity  so  as  to  conform 
with  what  is  the  real  goal  of  such  activity— “to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth”— that  educational  and  social  work  be  considered  as  of  secondary 
importance  to  direct  evangelism,  serving  only  as  means  to  an  end. 

(5)  That  in  all  the  departments  of  its  work  it  aims  to  place  “first  things 
first”  keeping  true  to  a  fixed  purpose,  ^by  all  means  Save  some. 
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BOOK  REVIEW. 


THE  MODERN  USE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  291  pp.  1924,  Macmillan  Company, 

$1.60. 

This  book  consists  of  eight  lectures,  delivered  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  under  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship  on  Preaching  at 
Yale  University. 

The  lectures  are  addressed  primarily,  the  Author’s  Preface  informs 
us,  to  those  preachers  \vho  have  accepted  the  conclusions  of  “Modern 
Biblical  Scholarship,”  including,  we  suppose,  “the  negations  that  have 
resulted”  (p.  5).  They  are  designed  to  show  these  preachers  how 
they  may  still  maintain  “a  reverent  estimate  of  the  Book  and  an  in¬ 
spiring  use  of  it.” 

It  is  significant  that  such  an  objective  should  have  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  lecturer  as  the  subject  of  a  course  on  preaching. 
It  reveals  a  consciousness  that  not  a  few  amongst  the  new  school 
find  it  hard  to  do  these  things.  The  Sixth  lecture  is  indeed  entitled 
The  Perils  of  the  New  Position.  And  here  we  read  that  “many  a 
man  to  whose  open  and  unquestioning  soul  the  Scriptures  came  in 
youth  with  their  authoritative  and  appealing  messange  has  paid  for 
his  later  critical  intelligence  about  the  Book  by  surrendering  the  far- 
too-precious  coin  of  spiritual  insight  and  appreciation.”  ( p.  174).  “We 
proclaim  our  freedom  from  bondage  to  the  mental  formulas  of  the 
past;  and  often  the  total  result  is  that  our  unformulated  religious  ex¬ 
perience,  refusing  the  discipline  of  new  thinking,  lands  in  chaos.  It  is 
often  much  easier  to  discover  what  liberals  do  not  think  than  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  they  do  think.”  (p.  183.). 

“It  is  not  difficult,  (every  year  it  grows  more  easy)  to  dispossess 
modern  minds  of  old  frameworks  in  religion.  It  is  more  difficult 
(how  much  more  difficult  every  earnest  preacher  knows)  to  lead  souls 
into  the  deep  experience  which  the  old  frameworks  endeavoured  to 
express.”  “We  take  away  old  formulas.  What  do  we  put  in  their 
place?”  (p.  189).  “The  passage  of  centuries  has  broken  down  man’s 
confidence  in  ancient  categories,  and  in  particular  has  made  untenable 
for  us  Scriptural  ways  of  thinking,”  (p.  190).  It  is  evidently  hard  for 
the  liberal  preacher  to  maintain  a  reverent  estimate  of  the  Book. 

It  seems  to  be  still  harder  for  him  to  make  inspiring  use  of  the 
Book.  The  earnest  liberal  preacher  yearns  to  possess  the  religious  life 
manifested  in  the  characters  of  the  Bible,  and  to  rejiroduce  it  in  the 
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lives  of  his  hearers.  He  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to  do  thi.s 
with  his  new  mental  frameworks  and  categories.  Liberal  Christianity, 
we  are  told,  is  “committed”  to  the  “one  objective”  of  bringing  “fuller, 
richer  life  to  men”  and  giving  them  “power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God.”  (200). 

\  et  how  shall  it  be  done  along  with  theliberal’s  bundle  of  negations 
concerning  the  Bible?  “There  are  just  a  few'  things  in  religion,”  we 
read,  “that  lead  to  a  more  abundant  life.  To  have  your  sins  forgiven, 
to  have  the  burden  of  your  guilt  roll  from  you  as  from  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim  at  the  Cross — that  does  it.  To  know  God  in  your  heart  and, 
as  you  draw  from  the  physical  world  the  sustenance  by  which  you  live 
so  to  draw  from  the  eternal  Spirit  the  power  by  which  you  live  indeed, — 
that  does  it.  To  know  Christ,  the  revelation  of  the  Eternal,  and  the 
ideal  of  man,  and  in  a  deepening  discipleship  with  him  to  behold  as  in 
a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  to  be  transformed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory — that  does  it.  To  be  led  up  by  him  into 
the  expanded  life  of  service  and  the  dignity  of  helpfulness  to  man, 
to  share  his  hopes  of  God’s  triumph  on  this  earth  and  the  assurance 
of  the  everlasting  privilege  of  going  on  hereafter — that  does  it.  What 
horizons  lift,  what  deeps  unfold,  what  heights  allure  through  such  a 
faith !  These  are  the  things  which  make  life  rich  and  full.”  ( p.  202). 

But  here  the  liberal  is  falling  back  very  largely  upon  the  old 
categories,  instinctively  conscious  that  in  them  there  is  life,  and  in  them 
alone.  He  is  often  passionately  anxious  to  “apply  the  ethical  teaching 
of  Jesus”  to  all  phases  of  our  complicated  modern  world,  but  he  lacks 
a  message  of  life,  and  he  knows  it.  To  gain  any  sense  of  inspiration 
he  appears  to  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  categories  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  life  everlasting,  of  living  by  God  and 
knowing  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  inspiration  flags  and  falters,  and  the 
transforming  power  of  liberal  preaching  is  small,  because  the  preacher 
has  not  surrendered  himself  to  and  received  the  direct  impulse  from 
the  true  Word  of  Life.  He  does  not  lean  his  whole  weight  upon  the 
Word  of  God  but  his  spiritual  convictions  are  based  largely  upon 
personal  opinion. 

This  is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  The  basis  of  liberal 
teaching  is  a  “new  approach  to  the  Bible,”  which  postulates  that  “we 
of  this  generation  are  (at  length)  able  to  arrange  the  writings  of  the 
Book  in  approximately  clironological  order,”  and  ‘can  (now  at  last) 
trace  the  great  ideas  of  Scripture  in  their  development  from  their 
simple  and  elementary  forms,  when  they  first  appear  in  the  earliest 
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writings,  until  they  come  to  their  full  maturity  in  the  latest  books.” 
(pp.  6,  7.) 

Increasing  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  discovery  and 
translation  of  contemporary  literature,  textual  criticism,  history, 
archeology,  the  study  of  comparative  religion,  we  are  told,  have 
conspired  to  establish  these  postulates.  Yet  it  cannot  but  be  known 
to  Dr.  Fosdick  that  these  very  sources  of  knowledge  are  held  by 
many  scholars  to  make  the  traditional  view  of  the  chronology  of 
the  writings  the  more  credible.  There  is  another  school  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  beside  that  which  he  follows,  gradually  ljut  surely  growing  in 
influence,  which  denies  the  chronological  re-arrangement  of  which  he 
speaks.  The  new  sources  of  knowledge  are  by  this  school  found  on 
the  whole  to  confirm  the  contemporary  character  of  the  Scripture 
writings,  and  their  general  historical  trustworthiness,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  e.xhibit  most  clearly  their  contrast  in  moral 
and  religious  ideas  with  other  literature  of  the  same  age,  a  contrast 
which  Dr.  Fosdick  himself  more  than  once  admits,  (e.g.  p.  52.). 

If  the  basis  of  lil>eral  teaching  is  really  the  ‘higher  critical’  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  books,  and  the  theor\’  that  Christian  teaching  is 
merely  the  result  of  an  evolutionary  process,  always  present  in  human 
life,  it  is  indeed  resting  on  an  insecure  foundation. 

The  modern  school  may  comfort  itself  by  the  consideration  that 
it  is  ‘‘saved  (by  its  theories)  from  the  impossible  attempt  to  harmonize 
the  Bible  with  itself”  (p.  24)  and  from  ‘‘the  necessity  of  apologizing 
for  immature  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Biblical  revelation,” 

( p.  27),  but  it  is  nevertheless  launched  upon  the  sea  of  human  thought 
and  speculation,  a  ship  without  chart  or  compass,  and  it  is  surely, 
perhaps  even  quickly,  losing  all  connections  with  Biblical  Christianity. 

AUhough  there  are  scattered  up  and  down  this  book  many  of 
the  old  Christian  expressions,  the  mental  frameworks  and  categories 
of  the  historic  (Thristian  Church,  yet  the  reader  feels  that  they  have 
been  evacuated  of  their  true  content.  When  the  modernist  speaks 
of  God  he  may  mean  no  more  than  ‘‘all  the  best  in  us!”  (p.  2(56). 
When  Jews  called  Jesus  the  Messiah  they  only  meant  to  express  that 
His  was  the  highest  form  of  human  life  that  they  had  experienced! 
When  men  called  Him  the  Word  of  God  they  used  a  Greek  form  of 
thought  to  express  their  conviction  that  there  was  more  in  him  than 
in  any  other  man  they  had  seen!  In  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  men 
made,  ‘‘the  discovery  of  a  universal  force  everywhere  available  and 
belonging  to  the  substance  of  creation.”  And  this  is  the  Modernist’s 
view  of  Christ.  ‘‘It  is  the  best  we  know.  It  is  the  fairest  production 
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that  the  race  has  to  sItow  for  its  millenniums  of  trar'ail.  It  has  made 
more  difference  to  the  spiritual  life  of  man  than  anything  besides.  To 
call  it  an  accident  seems  to  me  the  most  irrational  thing  that  could  be 
said  about  it.  It  is  a  revelation  of  creative  reality.”  (p.  260). 

Christ  is  in  fact  a  supreme  exhibition  of  God  in  man,  and  the 
supreme  incentive  to  us  to  be  at  our  best.  But  this  is  far  indeed  from 
an  adequate  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Christian  sense.  It  will 
not  do  in  a  Christian  preacher  to  “waive  metaphysical  questions  about 
Christ’s  essential  nature.”  (p.  243)  and  to  be  “unsure  who  Jesus  is” 
(p.  221)  even  though  he  hopes  thereby  the  more  effectually  to  win 
men  to  recognise  His  moral  greatness.  It  may  be  permissible  by 
considerations  of  “what  he  has  done,  and  the  changes  He  has  wrought 
in  the  world,  and  the  contribution  He  has  made  to  life,”  to  attract 
men  to  reflect  on  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  Christian 
preacher,  if  he  is  worthy  of  the  name,  must  himself  accept  those 
claims,  and  press  their  acceptance  upon  men. 

But  here  the  modernist  is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  can  see 
what  Jesus  Christ  has  been  in  history,  but  he  cannot  use  the  Gospels 
unreservedly  to  preach  Him.  It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  say  that 
“the  new  methods  of  study  have  restored  to  us  the  historic  Christ,” 
but  he  does  not  mean  that  he  knows  by  them  the  real  story  of  His 
birth,  life,  work  and  sayings,  nor  of  His  dying  and  (alleged)  re¬ 
surrection. 

Certainly  he  can  know  nothing  of  His  personal  future.  All  he 
means  by  this  grandiloquent  claim  is  that  the  new  studies  “have  led 
us  to  the  abiding,  reproducible  experiences  of  the  soul  revealed 
through  Him.”  fp.  273)  “God  is  the  soul  of  the  universe  just  as  I 
am  the  soul  of  my  body”  (p.  266),*  and  this  universal  fact  is  pre¬ 
eminently  exhibitetl  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  That  is  all  the  modernist 
Gospel. 

One  of  the  eight  lectures  is  on  The  Old  Book  in  a  New  World. 
It  is  intended  to  show  how  the  old  Book  must  give  way  before  the  new 
knowledge,  and  is  sprinkled  with  the  arrogances  and  irreverences  to 
which  we  are  sadly  accustomed  in  modernist  writings.  But  the  Old 
Book  has  seen  a  good  many  revolutions  in  human  thought  rise  and 
pass  away,  and  those  who  believe  that  it  came  of  old  time  not  by 
the  will  of  man  but  from  God,  through  His  chosen  instruments,  are 
not  afraid  to  let  the  Book  of  God  “confront  the  intellectual  elements 
of  the  modern  world.”  The  issue  cannot  Ire  doubtful.  But  the 


M  sentence  quoted  by  Dr.  Fosdick  apparently  with  approval. 
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modernist  who  believes  that  the  Book  came  solely  out  of  the  realm 
of  human  experience,  identical  in  nature  with  his  own,  and  yet  has 
somehow  or  other  to  preach  the  Book  in  face  of  present  day 
philosophies  and  theories  is  no  doubt  confronted  with  a  serious 
problem. 

Dr.  Fosdick  s  solution  is  ‘  to  decode  the  abiding  meanings  of 
Scripture  from  outgrown  phraseology”  (p.  123).  Instead  of  talking 
of  angels  we  are  to  speak  of  “the  reality,  friendliness  and  availability 
of  the  spiritual  world”  (p.  125);  instead  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  we  are  to  speak  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  instead  of  the 

physical  return  of  Jesus  we  are  to  hope  for  the  victory  of  God  on 

earth  and  so  on.  He  protests  that  only  superficial  dogmatism  can 
describe  this  as  not  believing  the  Bible.  “It  is  precisely  the  thing 
at  which  the  Bible  was  driving  that  he  does  believe.”  (p.  129.). 

This  protestation,  however,  will  not,  we  imagine,  convince  the 
general  public  that  the  modernist  believes  the  Bible.  Miracles,  for 
example,  are  related  in  the  Bible.  Our  lecturer  divides  these  narra¬ 
tions  into  three  classes.  Of  the  first  class  he  says,  “there  are  some 

narratives  of  miracles  there  which  I  do  not  believe.”  fp.  163)  ;  of 

the  second  class  he  says.  Others  puzzle  me.  I  am  not  sure  about 
them.  fp.  164)  “There  are,  however,  many  miracles  in  the  Scriptures 
which  I  cannot  help  believing.”  And  what  is  “the  principle  on  which 
alone  can  Biblical  miracles  have  a  vital  part  in  our  faith”?  Wherever 
a  narrative  in  Scripture  descriljes  an  e.xperience  “in  terms  of  miracle 
so  that  we  recognise  that  the  same  kind  of  experience  is  open  to  us 
or  would  be  open  if  we  were  receptive  of  God’s  incoming  power,  that 
narrative  is  fundamentally  credible  and  useful.”  (p.  165)  .\nd  yet 
the  modernist  declares  that  he  believes  the  Bible! 

The  whole  lecture  on  Miracle  and  Law  shows  no  real  conception 
of  the  place  of  miracle  in  Scripture  history.  It  is  possible  that  his 
re-construction  of  Israelite  history  has  blinded  the  Professor  to  the 
fact  that  miracles  were  called  for  and  were  vouchsafed  in  Israel  at 
special  periods  only.  And  he  seems  unaware  of  any  alternative  to 
the  suspension  or  breaking  of  natural  law  in  the  jjerformance  of  a 
miracle. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  shew  the  drift  of  this  book.  Nothing 
that  the  writer  protests  of  'his  aims,  or  of  his  personal  devotion  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  can  remove  the  impression  that  his  teaching  is  destruc¬ 
tive  of  faith  in  Gods  Word  written,  and  cannot  be  consonant  with 
the  mind  of  the  Master  he  professes  to  follow.  It  is  from  that  Master 
both  before  and  after  His  rising  from  the  dead,  and  from  the  guidance 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  His  apostles  and  prophets,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  acquired  “the  deeply  ingrained  habit  of  finding  definite 
references  to  Jesus  throughout  the  older  record”  (p.  9.).  It  is  from 
the  whole  New  Testament  that  she  has  known  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
by  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
without  re-arrangement  or  arbitrary  subjective  selection,  but  in  simple 
faith  and  trust,  that  souls  have  found  life  all  down  the  ages,  and  it  is 
far  too  late  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  now  to  introduce 
any  other  Christian  way  of  life  for  the  world.  We  are  certain  that 
the  modernists  must  either  return  into  the  old  paths,  or  part  company 
with  the  Christian  Church.  The  two  religions  are  incompatible. 

W.  S.  Moule. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MINUTES 

of  a  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bible  Union,  held 
May  22,  1925. 

Voted  : — “That  whereas  publications  have  been  circulated  and 
speeches  made  by  certain  members  of  the  Bible  Union  and  others 
which  have  been  credited  to  the  Bible  Union  as  an  organization, 
we  hereby  state  that,  while  the  Bible  Union  cannot  limit  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  of  individual  members,  it  can  and  does  disclaim  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  unauthorized  utterances  of  any  of  its  members, 
and  would  also  draw  attention  to  its  Statement,  and  Report  on  Policy 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  behalf  of  its  large 
membership.  No  ground  is  afforded  in  these  documents  for  any 
individual  member  or  group  of  members  to  take  action  in  the  name 
of  the  Bible  Union.  It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Bible  Union 
to  contend  earnestly  for  the  “Faith,”  but  it  has  done  this  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  with  Christian  charity,  and  through  responsible 
committees  careful  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  its  members.  Anonym¬ 
ous  and  non-de-plume  material  it  has  not  published,  and  where  it  has 
felt  called  upon  to  criticise  those  who  have  expressed  publicly  their 
disbelief  in  truths  commonly  held  by  the  churches,  it  has  sought  to 
do  this  in  a  manner  that  could  not  rightly  be  regarded  as  unfair  or 
unjustifiable.” 


Take  Heed 
Unto  thyself, 

And  unto  the  Doctrine ; 
Continue  in  them: 

For  in  doing  this 
Thou  shalt  both 
Save  thyself,  and 
Them  also  that 
Hear  thee. 
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Can  China  Be  Stabilized? 

By  Harry  F.  Ward 


The  immediate  question  concerning  stable 

government  in  China  in  the  minds  of  many  Chris¬ 
tians,  both  there  and  here,  is  whether  this  is  to  come  by 
way  of  the  Christian  general,  Feng.  Certainly  if  a  strong 
man  is  needed,  here  he  is.  Spartan  in  discipline  and  in 
life,  able  to  inspire  others  with  his  ideals,  taking  his  re¬ 
ligion  with  an  old-world  seriousness,  literally  seeking  to 
live  out  the  New  Testament,  except  that  he  sees  no  way 
to  peace  for  China  but  through  war  and,  therefore,  although 
desiring  to  fight  as  little  as  possible,  he  nevertheless  fights 
hard.  To  these  two  advantages  over  his  adversarie.s — 
Wu  and  Chang — it  must  be  added  that  he  has  shown  no 
signs  of  seeking  power  for  himself.  From  Russia  he  has 
purchased  munitions  and  supplies  and  received  military 
counsel,  as  Wu  and  Chang  have  from  Britain  and  Japan, 
but  he  is  no  bolshevik.  The  clue  to  his  personality  seems 
to  be  that  he  is  a  nationalist  for  love  and  not  for  pay — 
of  any  sort.  His  master  passion  is  for  China.  After  the 
Shanghai  shooting  of  May  30  he  left  the  Methodist  church 
and  headed  an  indigenous  movement,  starting  a  theological 
school  with  the  same  Spartan  regimen  that  controls  his 
army.  In  the  last  analysis  his  Christianity,  like  that  of  many 
others,  is  secondary  to  his  patriotism. 

CAN  FENG  SAVE? 

Are,  then,  the  missionaries  who  favor  Feng — including 
some  pacifists — like  the  imperialists  and  profiteers  who  back 
Wu  or  Chang,  realists,  or  are  they  casuists  ?  Is  China  in 
a  stage  where  strong  military  control  is  the  path  to  democ¬ 
racy,  or  is  it  too  late  in  the  story  of  the  world  for  that 
end  to  be  reached  by  means  so  contradictory?  Are  tbe 
missionaries  thinking  in  terms  of  a  China  where  person¬ 
ality  still  counts  more  than  organization,  or  are  they  caught 
in  the  current  dualism  of  the  west,  which  means  now  one 
thing  and  now  another  by  “stable  government  in  China”? 

On  the  lips  of  some  of  its  representatives,  that  phrase 
means  security  for  life  and  property,  justice  in  administra¬ 
tion,  representative  institutions.  On  the  lips  of  others, 
it  means  a  government  that  will  be  reasonable  in  the  matter 
of  loans  and  concessions,  and  will  stand  no  nonsense  from 
labor  agitators.  Naturally  this  involves  the  idea  of  a 
strong  man  in  power  and  throws  overboard  entirely  the 
plan  of  representative  government  as  unsuited  to  orientals. 
But  the  trouble  with  this  kind  of  stabilization  is  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  stay  stabilized.  It  forgets  the  long  ingrained 
democracy  of  China.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  central 
government  in  China  has  always  sat  lightly  and  held  a 
loose  rein.  Conceivably  the  establishment  of  a  military 
dictatorship  may  be  an  outcome  of  the  present  situation, 
but  no  one  who  knows  the  Chinese  would  pick  their  country 
as  a  permanently  healthy  place  for  a  dictator.  The  climate 
of  Rome  or  Moscow  is  much  more  salubrious.  If  the 
people  of  the  west  who  talk  so  much  about  their  democracy, 
ignore  in  their  dealings  with  China  their  vaunted  principle — 
that  government  rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed — 
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they  will  in  the  end  pay  the  full  price  for  their  error. 

Because  of  his  leaning  toward  affiliation  with  the  Canton 
government  and  the  Kuomintang  party,  Feng  offers  more 
promise  than  the  others  of  contributing  to  the  development 
of  a  national  democratic  political  consciousness  in  China, 
but  that  development,  by  that  route,  will  be  resisted  to  the 
last  ditch  by  the  imperialist  powers.  Here  is  the  final 
reason  why  the  strong  man  method  does  not  promise  stable 
government  for  China.  Even  if  the  defeated  contenders 
for  power  could  stop  their  plottings,  their  foreign  backers 
would  not  let  them.  But  for  this  alien  element  the  internal 
situation  in  China  would  have  worked  itself  out  before 
this.  The  struggle  within  that  sorely  harassed  land  is  in 
reality  the  struggle  between  Russia,  England  and  Japan, 
with  the  developing  financial  imperialism  of  the  United 
States  playing  its  more  or  less  unconscious  part  in  the 
background.  That  international  situation  must  be  stab¬ 
ilized  before  China  can  have  a  stable  government.  Hence 
when  to  young  China,  presenting  its  demand  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  western  powers  say,  “First  put  your  house 
in  order;  develop  a  stable  government,”  young  China  per¬ 
tinently  replies,  “We  cannot  possibly  put  our  house  in  order 
so  long  as  you  are  occupying  part  of  it.” 

In  the  press  discussion  of  the  tariff  conference  at  Peking, 
there  has  been  an  unexpectedly  wide  recognition  of  western 
responsibility  for  the  weakness  of  the  central  government 
in  China  and  of  the  element  of  impossibility  and  hypocrisy 
in  the  western  demand  that  tariff  autonomy  be  conditioned 
upon  the  power  of  the  central  government  to  control  the 
provinces  in  the  abolition  of  likin — the  internal  tax  upon 
foreign  goods.  When  it  comes  to  the  next  question  of 
the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality,  and  after  that  to  the 
inevitable  demand  for  the  return  of  concessions  and  settle¬ 
ments  to  Chinese  sovereignty,  it  will  not  be  so  easy  for 
us  to  see  tbe  extent  to  which  foreign  policies,  foreign  con¬ 
duct,  foreign  attitudes,  limit  the  capacity  of  China  to  main¬ 
tain  order  and  administer  justice. 

WESTERN  MEDDLING 

Certain  facts  lie  on  the  surface.  In  the  course  of  a 
description  of  his  methods  and  policies,  the  police  commis¬ 
sioner  of  one  of  the  largest  Chinese  cities  said :  “I  am 
unable  to  break  up  opium  smuggling  and  kidnapping  be¬ 
cause  whenever  I  seek  to  arrest  the  leaders,  they  promptly 
flee  to  a  foreign  concession  where  they  have  their  financial 
headquarters.”  This  has  also  been  a  regular  routine  for 
defeated  military  exploiters  of  China.  From  their  foreign 
shelter,  they  frequently  emerge  again  in  another  campaign 
for  plunder,  thus  reinvesting  previous  loot  which  had  been 
safely  sheltered  in  foreign  banks.  This  practice  became 
so  notorious  that  finally  in  two  cases,  on  Chinese  protest, 
the  foreign  authorities  refused  protection.  One  of  the 
men  thus  compelled  to  travel  is  now  in  this  country  and 
occasionally  furnishes  naive  American  reporters  with  some 
remarkable  copy  about  China. 
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ogies  and  our  philosophies.  “Without  a  parable  spake  he 
not  unto  them.”  These  thoughts  should  suggest  humility 
and  tolerance  even  of  the  intolerant.  But  the  obligation  re¬ 
mains  to  offer  to  God  our  best  science  and  our  best  philos¬ 
ophy,  for  these  are  parts  of  his  revelation  of  himself.  We 
shall  not  correct  the  limitations  of  scientific  truth  by  mixing 
it  with  scientific  falsehood,  nor  imitate  the  bold  pioneers  of 
the  early  church  by  refusing  to  change  anything. 

The  recognition  that  God  teaches  us  by  parables  in  no 


way  implies  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  truth, 
or  that  it  must  be  always  beyond  our  reach.  Indeed  I  think 
it  implies  just  the  contrary.  If  there  were  no  absolute 
truth  there  would  be  no  symbols ;  there  can  be  no  shadow 
without  a  substance.  As  Isaac  Pennington  says :  “All  truth 
is  shadow  except  the  last.  But  all  truth  is  substance  in  its 
own  place,  though  it  be  but  a  shadow  in  another  place.  And 
the  shadow  is  a  true  shadow,  as  the  substance  is  a  true 
substance.” 


The  Supramundanelists 

By  Warren  Wheeler  Pickett 


The  annual  GONGOURSE  of  the  Supramun- 
danel  church,  meeting  in  Metropolis,  passed  a  ringing 
resolution,  excommunicating  war.  Immediately  all  the 
pacifists  thanked  God  and  took  courage.  The  world  could 
never  be  the  same  again.  The  voice  of  the  church  had 
spoken.  War  had  received  a  fatal  wound.  The  next  week 
Admiral  Martian,  retired,  speaking  before  the  New  York 
Interplanetary  luncheon  club  denounced  the  Supramun¬ 
danelists  as  bolsheviks  and  delicately  intimated  that  there 
was  some  suspicion  that  Dr.  Fourthly,  who  was  said  to 
have  written  the  resolution,  was  a  paid  tool  of  the  Russian 
reds.  The  country  as  a  whole,  and  congress  in  particular, 
glanced  at  the  headline  which  announced  this  epoch-making 
event,  yawned,  and  turned  to  the  details  of  the  latest  mar¬ 
ital  expose. 

About  a  year  later  a  leading  religious  journal  printed  a 
scathing  article  reminding  its  readers  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  twelvemonth  had  passed  since  the  Supramun¬ 
danelists  had  excommunicated  Mars,  he  still  seemed  to  be 
prospering  quite  happily  without  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was 
all  very  confusing. 

HOW  IT  CAME  TO  PASS 

But  how  did  that  resolution  come  to  be  passed?  Of 
course,  the  concourse  had  a  resolutions  committee.  No 
well-bred  concourse  would  ever  think  of  sitting  without 
one.  The  excommunication  was  number  VII  in  the  list  of 
seventeen  resolutions  in  its  report.  It  was  debated  roundly. 

The  young  man  who  wanted  a  pronouncement  “with 
teeth  in  it”  was  there  and  had  his  say.  He,  for  one,  was 
done  with  glittering  generalities.  Let’s  denounce  the  whole 
system  root  and  branch  and  come  out  flat-footed  for  abso¬ 
lute  nonresistance.  The  man  whose  patron  saint  was 
Stephen  Decatur  was  also  there.  Lie  waved  the  American 
flag  and  recited  the  patriotic  services  of  Supramundanel¬ 
ists  since  the  time  of  the  revolution  and  bewailed  the  day 
when  his  beloved  denomination  was  to  become  a  nest  of 
traitors.  As  a  member  of  the  draft  board  he  had  sent 
slackers  to  the  front  in  1918  and  would  do  it  again.  He 
was  for  peace.  But  the  best  way  to  get  it  was  to  have 
an  army  and  navy  so  big  that  nobody  would  dare  tackle  us. 

The  man  who  believed  that  this  particular  resolution 
was  the  whole  counsel  of  God  on  the  matter  was  there  and 
defended  it.  So  also  was  the  man  who  was  not  entirely 


satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  committee,  but  wanted  the 
concourse  to  take  a  “strong”  position  on  the  peace  ques¬ 
tion,  and  thought  that  this  resolution  was  about  the  best 
he  could  get.  He  defended  it. 

The  concourse  listened  with  that  Christian  courtesy  which 
traditionally  has  marked  the  deliberations  of  the  Supra¬ 
mundanelists.  The  delegates  hated  war.  They  wanted 
peace  and  they  wanted  their  denominations  to  say  so.  The 
apostle  of  Stephen  Decatur  had  few  friends.  But  there 
were  few  who  were  willing  to  give  the  other  man  the  teeth 
he  wanted.  The  resolution  as  presented  seemed  to  be 
about  the  right  thing  and  it  was  passed.  Of  course,  it 
wasn’t  binding  on  anybody.  The  young  man  could  still 
look  for  his  teeth  and  the  other  man  could  still  follow 
Stephen  Decatur.  You  can’t  bind  the  Christian  conscience 
or  coerce  human  opinion.  But  the  concourse  had  taken 
a  “strong”  position  and  almost  everybody  was  satisfied. 

WHAT  RESOLUTIONS  ARE 

Oh,  I  see  your  point.  Resolutions  don’t  mean  anything. 
So,  let’s  stop  passing  them.  No,  that’s  not  the  point  at  all. 
The  point  is,  let’s  realize  what  resolutions  really  are  and 
cease  thinking  that  they  are  something  else.  For  resolu¬ 
tions  mean  a  great  deal.  They  mean  that  somebody  is 
awake  on  the  problem  of  war.  They  mean  that  enough 
people  are  awake  to  make  it  possible  for  a  fine  body  of 
Christian  men  and  women  to  set  their  faces  against  war. 
They  mean  that  the  conscience  of  the  church  is  beginning 
to  stir. 

But  they  are  not  the  voice  of  the  church.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  church  still  has  among  its  members  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  opinion  about  war  from  the  man  who  wants  teeth 
to  the  man  who  worships  Stephen  Decatur.  If  that  were 
not  true,  we  would  not  be  bothering  with  resolutions ;  we 
would  be  working  on  the  matter.  Resolutions  are  a  form 
of  education.  They  are  a  device  for  getting  a  matter  before 
the  assembly  for  discussion.  They  are  a  form  of  moulding 
public  opinion.  They  are  one  method  by  which  the  prophet 
gets  his  message  before  the  people.  As  such  they  are 
valuable. 

But  let’s  recognize  them  for  what  they  are.  Don’t  let’s 
hope  too  much.  Don’t  let’s  fear  too  much.  Resolutions 
aren’t  the  last  word  in  any  reform.  They  are  the  first. 
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PREFA CE 


There  is  such  a  dearth  of  accurate  information 
about  China,  whose  civilization  dates  back  to  the 
earliest  recorded  history,  that  The  China  Society 
of  America  is  pleased  to  present  the  following  brief 
facts  received  through  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  from  the  Honorable  Julean  Arnold,  U.  S. 
Commercial  Attache  at  Peking. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  generally  recognized  as  an  auth¬ 
ority  upon  questions  relating  to  China’s  commercial 
and  industrial  development.  For  over  twenty  years 
he  has  studied  Chinese  conditions  at  first  hand  and 
since  1915  has  held  his  present  post. 


Salient  Facts  About  China 

(JULEAN  Arnold,  American  Commercial  Attache) 

Note:  Tael  values  in  this  report  are:  for  the  year  1910  one  tael  equals 
U.  S.  gold  $0.66;  for  1925  one  tael  equals  U.  S.  gold  $0.84. 

1.  In  area,  China  with  4,300,000  square  miles  is 
larger  than  Europe,  or  the  United  States,  Mexico 
and  Central  America  combined. 

2.  In  population,  China  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Europe,  or  about  one-fourth  the  population  of 
the  world. 

3.  Six-sevenths  of  China’s  population  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  one-third  of  its  territory,  due  mainly 
to  lack  of  railways.  China  is  not  over-populated. 
Economic  transportation  will  assist  in  a  better 
distribution  of  its  people. 

4.  The  Yangtze  Valley  has  an  estimated  popula¬ 
tion  of  200,000,000.  The  Yangtze  delta,  equal 
in  area  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  has  a  population 
of  40,000,000,  or  800  to  the  square  mile. 

5.  Shanghai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  Valley,  is 
China’s  most  populous  city  and  has  grown  during 
the  past  few  decades,  from  500,000  to  2,000,000 
inhabitants.  In  tonnage  entries,  Shanghai  ranks 
within  the  first  eight  ports  of  the  world.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
in  modern  building  construction  in  Shanghai, 
making  it  the  New  York  and  Paris  of  China. 
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plants,  of  modern  type,  in  China  and  the  num¬ 
bers  will  increase  very  materially  as  time  goes 
on,  as  the  country  is  still  only  at  the  dawn  of 
modern  industrialism. 


17.  In  cotton  production  China  ranks  third  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  with  about  2,500,000 
bales,  equivalent  to  20%  of  the  American  crop. 


18.  Estimates  of  China’s  agricultural  crops  are  as 
follows : 


Rice . 

Wheat . 

Kaoling . 

Cotton . 

Soya  Beans . 

Peanuts . 

Silk  (133  lb.  bales) 


1,000,000,000  bu. 
400,000,000  bu. 
500,000,000  bu. 
2,500,000  Am.  bales 
5,000,000  tons 
900,000  tons 
300,000  bales 


19.  China’s  imports  for  1880,  valued  at  Tls.  80,000,- 
000,  comprised  opium  40%,  cotton  goods  30%, 
metals  5%  and  sundries  25%.  Her  exports  ag¬ 
gregated  Tls.  78,000,000  of  which  tea  was  50% 
and  silk  40%. 

20.  In  1910  China’s  imports  aggregated  Tls.  463,- 
000,000  (U.  S.  gold  $306,000,000)  and  its  ex¬ 
ports  Tls.  381,000,000  (U.  S.  gold  $250,000,000). 
Of  the  1910  imports,  35  items  were  in  excess  of 
Tls.  1,000,000  (U.  S.  gold  $660,000),  with  cot¬ 
ton  yarn  and  cotton  goods  26%  and  opium  12% 
of  the  total.  Of  the  exports,  33  items  were  over 
Tls.  1,000,000  with  silk  21%,  tea  9%,  raw  cot¬ 
ton  8%  and  bean  products  8%  of  the  total. 

21.  China’s  imports  for  1925  were  Tls.  950,000,000 
(U.  S.  gold  $800,000,000),  with  cotton  goods 
and  cotton  yarn  9%,  sugar  9%,  raw  cotton  7%, 
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kerosene  oil  7%,  rice  6%,  metals  4%  and  to¬ 
bacco  and  cigarettes  4%.  In  1925  China  took 
20%  of  America’s  kerosene  exports,  12%  of  its 
leaf  tobacco  and  60%  of  its  exports  of  cigarettes. 

22.  China’s  foreign  trade  has  increased  from  Tls. 
158,000,000  in  1880  to  Tls.  844,000,000  in  1910 
and  Tls.  1,700,000,000  in  1925.  In  spite  of 
China’s  internal  disorders,  trade  and  industry 
continue  to  make  substantial  progress. 

23.  For  the  year  1925,  of  the  Maritime  Customs 
Revenues  collected,  Shanghai  contributed  37%, 
Tientsin  12%,  Dairen  9%,  Hankow  8%,  Tsing- 
tao  4%,  Canton  4%.  For  the  year  1910  Shanghai 
contributed  35%,  Tientsin  9%,  Hankow  9%, 
Canton  8%,  Tsingtao  3%  and  Dairen  3%. 

24.  China’s  exports  for  1925  aggregated  Tls.  775,- 
000,000  (U.  S.  gold  $650,000,000),  with  raw 
silk  20%,  beans  and  bean  products  18%,  raw 
cotton  4%,  skins,  hides  and  furs  4%  and  peanuts 
and  peanut  products  3%.  In  1925  America  took 
about  25%  of  China’s  exports. 

25.  In  1925  there  were  54  items  in  China’s  imports 
each  aggregating  upwards  of  Tls.  1,000,000  (U. 
S.  gold  $840,000),  and  48  items  of  exports  each 
of  upwards  of  Tls.  1,000,000  (U.  S.  gold  $840,- 
000). 

26.  China’s  imports  of  kerosene  oil  rose  from  Tls. 
26,000,000  in  1910  to  Tls.  66,000,000  in  1925,  or 
161,000,000  gallons  in  1910  to  258,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  in  1925;  cigarettes  and  tobacco  from  Tls. 
9,000,000  to  Tls.  37,000,000;  flour  from  Tls. 
3,500,000  to  Tls.  16,000,000;  machinery  from 
Tls.  9,000,000  to  Tls.  15,500,000;  paper  from 
Tls.  4,500,000  to  Tls.  19,000,000;  sugar  from 
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Tls.  21,000,000  to  Tls.  90,000,000;  artificial  in¬ 
digo  from  Tls.  7,600,000  to  Tls.  15,000,000. 

27.  Upwards  of  90%  of  America’s  exports  to  China 
embraces  kerosene  oil  and  petroleum  products, 
tobacco  and  cigarettes,  flour,  wheat,  metals  and 
minerals  including  silver  and  copper,  machinery 
— particularly  cotton  mill,  flour  mill  and  elec¬ 
trical — dyes,  colors  and  paints,  raw  cotton,  lum¬ 
ber,  tinfoil,  paper,  motor  cars,  electrical  fittings, 
sanitary,  heating  and  building  materials,  canned 
fruits,  condensed  milk  and  chemical  and  medical 
preparations. 

28.  In  China’s  exports,  raw  silk  increased  from  Tls. 
85,000,000  in  1910  to  Tls.  153,000,000  in  1925; 
beans  and  bean  products  from  Tls.  27,000,000  to 
Tls.  142,000,000;  hides  and  skins  from  Tls.  16,- 
000,000  to  Tls.  30,000,000;  coal  from  Tls.  1,700,- 
000  to  Tls.  20,000,000;  eggs  and  egg  products 
from  Tls.  4,000,000  to  Tls.  18,000,000;  wool  from 
Tls.  5,000,000  to  Tls.  14,000,000;  peanuts  from 
Tls.  3,000,000  to  Tls.  25,000,000;  wood  oil  from 
Tls.  4,000,000  to  Tls.  17,000,000. 

29.  According  to  the  Chinese  customs  statistics,  in 
1910  the  United  States  had  5%  of  China’s  im¬ 
port  trade  and  8%  of  her  export  trade,  whereas 
in  1925  it  is  credited  with  15%  of  China’s  im¬ 
port  trade  and  18%  of  her  export  trade.  The 
total  American  trade  in  China  has  risen  from 
Tls.  57,000,000  (imports  Tls.  25,000,000;  exports 
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Tls.  32,000,000)  in  1910  to  Tls.  286,000,000  (im¬ 
ports  Tls.  143,000,000;  exports  Tls.  143,000,000) 
in  1925.  (Note:  If  readjustments  are  made,  giv¬ 
ing  America  its  share  of  China’s  trade  credited 
to  other  countries,  particularly  the  British  col¬ 
ony  of  Hongkong,  these  figures  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  larger.  For  instance,  the  declared  ex¬ 
port  returns  covering  goods  exported  from 
China  to  the  United  States  and  entered  upon  the 
consular  invoices  for  the  year  1925  were  gold 
$159,500,000,  or  Tls.  190,000,000,  or  Tls.  47,000,- 
000  more  than  credited  by  the  Chinese  customs 
statistics  in  China’s  export  trade  with  the  United 
States.) 

30.  Of  China’s  carrying  trade,  America’s  total  ton¬ 
nage  in  1910  was  725,000  compared  with3,900,- 
000  in  1925.  America’s  share  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  China’s  trade  with  foreign  countries  in 
1925  for  both  imports  and  exports  was  10%  of 
the  totals  compared  with  8/100  of  1%  for  the 
year  1910,  or  an  increase  of  125  fold. 

31.  China’s  present  import  tariff  is  on  a  uniform 
5%  basis,  subject,  however,  to  a  possible  increase 
in  the  near  future  to  7^%  and  later  to  possible 
further  increases  to  a  maximum  of  27^%  on 
certain  luxuries.  In  addition  to  the  5%  import 
tariff,  which  is  likely  soon  to  be  advanced  to 
7j4%,  an  additional  amount  equivalent  to  50% 
of  the  tariff  is  assessed  on  goods  destined  for  non¬ 
treaty  ports. 

32.  It  is  presumed  that  with  an  advance  of  custom 
duties  to  12  or  more  percent,  internal  taxes  on 
trade  in  China  will  be  eliminated,  but  under  the 
present  chaotic  political  conditions  obtaining  in 
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the  interior  it  will  be  difficult  to  develop  a  ma¬ 
chinery  necessary  for  the  abolition  of  these  ir¬ 
regular  and  harassing  internal  tax  exactions.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  internal  trade  of  China 
is  being  subjected  to  increasingly  burdensome  tax 
exactions  by  the  irresponsible  military  overlords. 

33.  There  are  in  China  69  treaty  ports  and  1 1  volun¬ 
tarily  opened  trade  marts  in  which  foreigners 
may  reside  and  lease  premises  for  residential  or 
business  purposes.  Missionaries  are  privileged 
by  treaty  to  reside  and  lease  premises  anywhere 
in  China. 

34.  In  currency,  China  is  on  a  silver-copper  basis. 
The  fluctuations  in  silver  exchange  are  factors 
of  commanding  importance  in  both  imports  and 
exports.  The  more  silver  one  can  purchase  for 
the  gold  dollar,  the  more  one  can  buy  of  China 
products.  The  less  silver  the  gold  dollar  com¬ 
mands,  the  more  the  Chinese  dealer  can  purchase 
of  American  goods.  Foreign  merchants  gener¬ 
ally  fix  their  silver  exchange  at  the  time  their 
agreements  are  consummated,  whereas  the  Chi¬ 
nese  dealers  are  prone  to  delay  fixing  exchange 
until  the  obligations  are  due,  gambling  on  a  bet¬ 
ter  rate.  When  possible  to  do  so,  the  China  im¬ 
porter  would  do  well  to  arrange  to  sell  such 
articles  as  are  intended  for  consumption  among 
the  masses  on  a  fixed  price  in  silver  under  a 
sliding  scale  of  discounts  on  a  basis  of  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  exchange. 

35.  In  China,  silver  coins  are  a  commodity  as  well 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  standard  in  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  is  the  ounce  of  silver  bullion,  or 
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sycee,  known  as  the  silver  tael.  Gradually  the 
silver  dollar  is  replacing  the  imaginary  tael  unit. 
Among  the  Chinese  masses,  copper  is  the  com¬ 
mon  medium.  Indicative  of  the  improving  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  is  tlie  fact  that  the  copper  ten 
and  twenty  cash  pieces  have  in  most  sections  re¬ 
placed  the  brass  one  cash  coins.  During  the  past 
few  years  living  costs  in  China,  especially  in  the 
trading  centers,  have  advanced  100  percent.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  25  years  the  price  of  rice  has  ad¬ 
vanced  three-fold.  These  increased  living  costs 
are  responsible  for  considerable  industrial  un¬ 
rest  in  the  manufacturing  centers. 

36.  The  compradore,  the  one  time  indispensable  in¬ 
termediary  in  the  foreigners’  business  relations 
with  the  Chinese,  is  gradually  merging  into  a 
Chinese  assistant  as  he  no  longer  guarantees 
100%  of  the  foreign  firms’  accounts  with  jobbers 
or  dealers.  Some  companies,  well-seasoned  in 
the  China  trade,  operate  without  compradores. 

37.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Chinese  people  will  rap¬ 
idly  develop  import  and  export  houses  for  direct 
foreign  trade.  Physically,  China  is  very  much 
like  the  United  States.  It  is  a  vast  continental 
country.  Its  internal  resources  will  have  to  be 
developed  before  it  can  of  its  own  accord  embark 
upon  foreign  trade  in  a  large  way.  The  fact 
that  the  Chinese  have  no  overseas  mercantile 
marine,  no  big  banking  or  trading  companies 
abroad,  no  marine  insurance  companies,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  its  foreign  trade  will  in  the 
main  be  left  to  foreign  concerns  for  some  time 
to  come. 
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38.  The  Chinese  buyer  often  contracts  to  pay  for  the 
goods  on  installment  deliveries  or  when  equip¬ 
ment  requires  installation,  in  installments  pend¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  the  plant  or  equipment. 

This  often  involves  financing  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
cerns  located  in  China,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  American  manufacturer  often  finds  it 
advisable  to  work  through  a  representative  in 
China. 

39.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  American 
manufacturer  and  jobber,  in  his  efforts  to  extend 
his  trade  with  China,  would  do  well  to  make 
connections  with  a  reputable  American  concern 
already  established  in  China,  or  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  the  market,  if  he  finds  his 
commodity  is  one  commanding  good  sales  pros¬ 
pects,  open  his  own  office  in  China,  or  at  least 
cover  the  field  with  his  own  representative. 

40.  Modern  sales  and  merchandising  methods  are 
becoming  of  greater  importance  to  the  market¬ 
ing  of  goods  in  China.  Foreign  import  and  ex¬ 
port  houses  are  concentrating  on  fewer  lines  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  specially  trained  experts. 
Thus,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  spe¬ 
cialization.  Some  manufacturers  have  their 
own  specially  trained  factory  men  in  the  field, 
assisting  and  working  through  their  local  con¬ 
nections. 

41.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  a 
representative  for  the  sale  of  one’s  products  in 
China.  A  cheap  man  is  likely  to  become  in¬ 
creasingly  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  he  is  sent  from  headquarters. 

42.  Personnel  may  probably  be  rated  as  75%  of  the 
success  of  a  foreign  or  non-Chinese  organization 
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in  China.  Competition  is  on  an  international 
basis.  The  individual  stands  out  in  a  more  prom¬ 
inent  way  owing  to  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  foreigners  in  the  Chinese  communi¬ 
ties. 

^3.  American  manufacturers  should  avoid  tying  up 
with  those  who  would  collect  retaining  fees 
from  a  large  number  of  small  manufacturers 
and  flood  the  home  concerns  with  more  excuses 
than  orders.  Inquiries  directed  to  the  offices  of 
the  American  Commercial  Attache  in  China  or 
to  the  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
China  will  secure  reliable  information  regard¬ 
ing  who’s  who  in  China  trade.  (American  firms 
often  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  their  represen¬ 
tatives  in  China  by  unduly  restricting  their  pow¬ 
ers  of  attorney,  thereby  creating  the  suspicion 
among  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
that  ffiey  do  not  have  the  confidence  of  their 
principals.) 

44.  American  manufacturers  should  avoid  assigning 
more  territory  to  a  China  representative  than  he 
is  able  to  cover  effectively.  Ordinarily,  Man¬ 
churia  is  reached  through  Harbin  and  Dairen, 
North  China  is  handled  from  Tientsin,  Central 
China  from  Shanghai  and  Hankow,  and  South 
China  from  Hongkong  and  Canton. 

45.  The  approximate  time  required  for  the  despatch 
of  mail  from  Shanghai  to  principal  points  in 
China  and  receipt  of  replies  in  Shanghai,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  letters  are  promptly  answered,  is  as 
follows : 

'  (Mileage  is  given  in  statute  miles) 

Canton: — 1,075  miles.  8  to  15  days.  Com¬ 
munication  only  by  steamer. 
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earned  in  China.  The  registrar  of  China  Trade 
Act  Companies  maintains  offices  with  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Attache  in  the  Robert  Dollar  Building, 
Shanghai. 

52.  Americans  in  China  enjoy  extra-territorial  treaty 
rights;  that  is,  are  exempt  from  Chinese  laws 
and  courts.  By  virtue  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1926  they  are  exempt  from  income  taxes  on  in¬ 
comes  earned  outside  of  the  United  States. 

53.  For  the  future  of  American  trade  and  other  re¬ 
lations  with  China,  the  little  army  of  2,000  Amer¬ 
ican  children  in  China  and  the  Americans  in 
business  and  other  employments  in  this  country 
should  be  encouraged  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  Chinese  civilization  and  culture.  The 
schools  for  the  education  of  American  children 
in  China  are  great  potential  factors  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Americans  to  serve  as  interpreters  of 
China  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

54.  Several  hundred  Chinese  students  go  to  America 
every  year  to  complete  their  education.  These 
students  will,  a  few  decades  hence,  be  leaders  in 
commercial,  industrial  and  other  pursuits.  Thus, 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  American  manufacturers 
and  traders  that  they  be  accorded  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  during  their  sojourn  in  the  United  States 
to  supplement  their  academic  education  with  a 
practical  experience  in  industrial  plants,  busi¬ 
ness  offices,  medical  institutions  and  the  like. 

55.  Next  after  Chinese,  English  is  the  most  popular¬ 
ly  used  language  in  all  China. 

56.  American  motion  picture  films  are  helping  in 
the  popularization  of  things  American.  The 
educational  and  industrial  films  are  particularly 
helpful  to  the  education  of  the  Chinese  in  west- 
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ern  ideas  and  methods.  They  should,  however,  be 
captioned  in  Chinese  as  well  as  in  English,  and 
thus  prepared,  serve  as  an  excellent  advertising 
medium. 

57.  There  are  in  China  about  12,000  resident  Amer¬ 
icans  including  2,000  American  children.  About 
one-half  the  American  population  is  interested 
in  missionary  activities  including  extensive  edu¬ 
cational,  medical  and  other  institutions  which 
involve  the  expenditure  of  about  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  million  dollars  a  year. 

58.  There  are  about  4,000  American  residents  in 
Shanghai  with  about  250  American  firms,  or 
about  50%  of  all  American  firms  in  China. 
Americans  in  Shanghai  have  their  own  down¬ 
town  club  (a  six-story  building),  an  out  of 
town  country  club,  a  school  taking  care  of  450 
children  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school  grades,  a  community  church,  a  Navy  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  a  joint  American-British  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
with  about  200  rooms  for  living  quarters,  a  Wo¬ 
man’s  Club,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
functions  with  a  paid  secretary  with  offices  in  the 
Robert  Dollar  Building,  and  a  number  of  other 
distinctive  American  organizations. 

59.  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  also  function 
at  Tientsin,  Hankow  and  Peking,  where  there 
are  American  communities  ranging  from  600  to 
900  individuals. 

60.  There  are  American  daily  newspapers  in  Peking, 
Tientsin  and  Hankow.  Until  quite  recently 
there  was  also  an  American  newspaper  in  Shang¬ 
hai.  A  group  of  prominent  Shanghai  Amer¬ 
icans  are  now  interested  in  the  organization  of  a 
company  for  the  publication  of  a  purely  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  at  this  metropolitan  Asiatic 
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trading  center,  where  it  can  perform  a  service 
distinctly  helpful  to  the  advancement  of  Amer¬ 
ican  trade  interests. 

61.  One  of  the  great  outstanding  needs  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  America’s  trade  and  other  relations 
with  China  is  a  cheap  telegraphic  news  service. 
There  is  but  one  trans-Pacific  cable  compared 
with  sixteen  trans-Atlantic  cables.  The  press 
rate  from  Shanghai  to  New  York  is  Mexican 
$0.70  or  gold  $0.35  a  word  compared  with  a  7c 
rate  for  trans-Atlantic  news  service. 

62.  Another  important  element  in  the  success  of 
America’s  trade  with  China  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  American  mercantile  marine  as  a  com¬ 
manding  factor  in  trans-Pacific  trade. 

63.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
publishes  much  useful  material  on  China  trade 
and  economic  conditions,  a  catalogue  of  which 
may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau’s  offices.  The 
revised  edition  of  the  “Commercial  Handbook 
of  China”  is  now  available. 

64.  The  following  Chinese  government  reports  as 
published  in  English  are  recommended  for  those 
interested  in  trade  with  China : 

1.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs — 

(a)  Report  &  Abstract  of  Statistics. 

Price  Mex.  $2  (about  U.  S.  $1). 

(b)  Analysis  of  Imports.  Price  Mex. 
$3. 
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(c)  Analysis  of  Exports.  Price  Mex.  $3. 

(d)  Annual  Trade  Reports  for  the  Va¬ 
rious  Individual  Ports.  Price  Mex. 
$0.40  for  each  port. 

Address:  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Ltd.,  Shanghai. 

2.  Shanghai  Market  Prices  Report.  Published 
quarterly  by  Bureau  of  Markets.  Distribu¬ 
tion  free. 

Address:  50  Avenue  Edward  VII,  Shang¬ 
hai. 

3.  Chinese  Economic  Monthly  &  Chinese  Eco¬ 
nomic  Bulletin.  Price  Mex.  $10.00  a  year 
(about  U.  S.  $5.00). 

Address:  20  Museum  Road. 

4.  China  Postal  Guide.  Price  Mex.  $0.50. 

Address:  Supply  Department,  Director 
General  of  Posts,  Shanghai. 

5.  Trade  Marks  Record.  Price  Mex.  $4  per  12 
consecutive  copies. 

Address:  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks,  Peking. 
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THE  CHINA  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA  is  a  non-partisan  or¬ 
ganization,  seeking  only  to  help 
China  and  the  United  States  to 
understand  each  other  and  to  co¬ 
operate  for  mutual  welfare.  It 
numbers  among  its  members  men 
and  women  of  all  shades  of  polit¬ 
ical  belief. 
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ADDRESS;  “INCULCATE  NEW  YORK' 


TELEPHONE  WATKINS  6101 


THE  Board  of  Foreign  missions 

OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  S.  A, 


156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


May  10,  1927. 


To  the  China  Missionaries  on  Furlough 
Dear  Fri ends : 

You  have  doubtless  received  Dr.  Orville  Reed's  letter  of  May 
10  and  the  attached  questionnaire  regarding  plans  for  your  future 
work  and  related  financial  adjustments.  I  now  write  regarding  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  situation  vhni  ch  is  causing  grave  an-xiety.  I 
refer  to  the  widespread  impression  that  missionary  v;ork  in  China 
has  failed  and  that  so  many  missionaries  have  left  the  field  that 
money  should  now  be  diverted  to  other  causes.  The  fact  is  that 
the  China  Council  urges  the  Board  to  continue  the  full  appropria¬ 
tion  for  China.  All  missionaries'  salaries  and  allowances  must  be 
continued,  contracts  with  Chinese  fellow-workers  must  be  maintained, 
a  large  additional  sum  must  be  provided  for  the  travelling  expenses 
of  missionaries  who  have  had  to  leave  China,  and  higher  salaries 
must  be  paid  to  those  who  are  in  Chosen,  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
since  they  must  be  given  the  salaries  in  those  fields  which  are 
c 0 ns i d e rab l.y  higher  than  the  China  rate.  Meantime  receipts  on  the 
field  of  course  have  fallen  off. 

Most  disconcerting  of  all,  newspapers  are  telling  Americans 
that  missionary  work  in  China  has  been  destroyed,  and  they  are" 
quoting  indiscreet  statements  of  missionaries  to  the  effect  that 
"our  work  has  been  shot  to  pieces";  "it  may  be  ten  years  before 
our  work  can  be  resumed;"  "we  might  as  well  go  home  and  stay  home," 
etc.  The  result  is  that  many  American  Christians  are  saying;  "7/hy 
continue  to  give  money  for  Foreign  Missions  when,  after  more  than 
a  century  of  self-sacrificing  labor  in  China  and  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars,  the  Chinese  have  broken  up  missionary  work 
and  driven  the  missionaries  out  of  the  country."  It  is  significant 
that  the  Board's  appeal  for  a  China  Fmergency  Fund  of  ^200,000., 
which  was  sent  out  about  a  month  ago  and  which  we  hoped  might  not 
only  bring  in  needed  money  but  might  help  to  dissipate  the  popular 
misconception,  has  thus  far  resulted  in  gifts  of  only  about 
^10 , 000 . 

The  Board  is  making  every  effort  to  correct  this  wrong  and 
highly  unfortanate  impression.  We  urgently  need  the  assistance  of 
the  missionaries  on  furlough.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee  who, 
as  you  know,  is  a  member  of  the  Board,  writes; 


"It  is  very  important  that  our  furloughed  missionaries 


from  China  should  realize  that  they  'A'iH  he  taken  by 
many  hearers  as  au tho r i t a t i ' c  in  anything  they  say. 

Their  protestations  to  the  contrary  v/ill  be  discount¬ 
ed.  Thero  is  much  interest  in  nows  and  impressions  of 
China,  and  any  vital  thing  a.  missionary  can  say  will 
bo  -well  worth  v.;hile.  But  everything  ought  to  be  said 
with  full  view  to  tho  total  impression  that  it  '.vill 
make  regarding  mission  work  in  that  land.  Generaliza¬ 
tions  are  dangerous  in  view  of  tho  confused  condition 
of  the  country.  The  homo  Church  needs  to  be  reassured 
that  our  'work  in  China  has  not  failed  and  that  it  must 
be  continued  under  'whatever  now  conditions  and  methods 
may  be  req'aired.  The  needs  and  hopes  of  the  Chinese 
Christians  should  also  be  kept  in  mind.  Every  mission¬ 
ary  '.vill  bo  supposed  by  some  hearers  to  be  speaking 
for  the  whole  missionary  force  and  for  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  should  therefore  speak  'with  that  fact  'well 
in  mind  and  avoid  discouraging  statements  vvhioh  may  be 
quoted  out  of  their  connection  to  the  detriment  of  the 
work  as  a  -whole." 

May  not  tho  Board  confidently  count  upon  your  cooperation  in 
maintaining  the  faith  of  the  Cliurch  in  the  evangelization  of  China, 
and  thus  help  to  check  a  reaction  'which,  unless  checked,  may  have 
grave  conseq’ae:icos  to  tho  cause  of  Christ  in  China  a.nd  indeed  to 
all  the  missionary  'work  of  the  Church?  The  Board  has  no  intention 
whatever  of  discontinuing  work  in  China.  On  the  contrary,  'we  are 
absolutely  confident  that  sooner  or  later  the  way  for  its  resump¬ 
tion  v;ill  open.  China'  s  need  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  as  im¬ 
perative  as  it  ever  was  and  the  duty  of  American  Christians  to  give 
the  Gospel  to  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  has  not  abated  an 
iota.  7/e  feel  sure  that  you  sympathize  'vvith  this  position  and  that 
you  'Will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  sustain  the  ca.uso  to  -which 
you  have  consecrated  your  lives. 


Sincerely  yoxirs. 


Arthur  J.  Brown. 
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CHEELOO  BULLETIN 

March  16th,  1929. 


CALENDAR 


Sunday,  March  17th 
9.45  a.m. 

Speaker;- 
Subject;- 
p.m. 

Speaker:- 
Subject;- 


5.00 


University  Service 
Rev.  Henry  Payne 
“We  Refugees.” 

Service  in  English 
Dr.  P.  S.  Evans  Jr. 

“Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven 
{Collection  for  Church  Maintenance) 
Wednesday,  March  20th 
8.00  a.m.  General  Assembly 

Lecturer;-  Mr.  P.  H.  Wang 

Subject;-  “Mental  Hygiene  &.  Culture” 

8.15  p.m.  Community  Prayer  Meeting 

Leader;-  Dr.  R.  T.  Shields 

Thursday,  March  21sl 
8.15  p.m.  Choral  Society 


University  Church 


University  Church 


Institute 


Evans  Home 


Evans  Home 


A  Challenge  to  Cheeloo’s  School  of  Medicine 

From  the  presidential  address  of  Dr.  Arthur  Wu  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  China  Medical  Association  we  quote  two  or  three  sec¬ 
tions  which  inspired  our  headline: — 

“It  is  to  us  of  special  interest  to  learn  that  already  a  Ministry  of 
Health  has  been  formed  in  Nanking,  and  nothing  can  be  more  sign¬ 
ificant  of  the  new  spirit  in  the  land  than  the  fact  that  the  Vice- 
Minister  of  this  new  Department  of  State,  Dr.  J.  Heng  Liu  .  .  .  has 
t  honored  us  with  his  presence  today.  ’ 

I  “Among  the  400  million  population  there  are  perhaps  not  more 

than  2,000  doctors  practising  Western  medicine,  that  is,  one  in  200,000, 

I  and  out  of  that  number  a  large  proportion  are  located  in  the  large 
f  cities.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  there  are  millions  in  country  places 
who  can  never  hope  to  have  the  aid  of  a  western-trained  physician. 
Much  might  be  done  no  doubt  in  establishing  more  good  medical 
schools  either  under  private  or  government  control,  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  medical  education  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  a  greater 
number  of  students,  and  by  the  creation  of  scholarships  by  government 
or  private  donations,  but  when  all  these  have  been  done,  we  shall  still 
have  the  agricultural  districts  unprovided  for.  The  rural  parts  of  China 
are  and  must  remain  for  many  years,  so  lacking  in  the  amenities  of  life 
and  so  unattractive  to  the  educated  man  as  compared  with  the  large 
cities,  that  the  only  result  of  these  measures  must  be  to  swell  the  number 
jf  of  doctors  in  the  large  cities  of  the  coast  without  in  any  way  relieving 
I  the  needs  of  the  farmers  of  the  interior.  We  can  already  see  this 
I  tendency  at  work,  for  of  the  many  students  who  graduate  in  medicine 
^  in  the  medical  schools  of  China  every  year  or  who  return  from  medical 
I  schools  abroad,  few  seek  to  establish  themselves  in  the  country  where  the 
\  need  for  western-trained  doctors  is  greatest,  whereas  in  some  of  the  larger 
litreaty  ports  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  profession  is  growing  keener 
^ear  by  year.” 


‘‘In  my  view  the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of  rural  China  is 
the  creation  of  a  State  Medical  Service  on  the  model  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service.  The  security  of  tenure,  the  dignity  of  being  a  state 
ofRcial,  the  prospects  of  promotion,  the  facilities  for  research  and  post¬ 
graduate  study  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  provision  for  old  age  by  a 
system  of  pensions — all  these,  which  such  a  service  must  provide,  will, 

I  think,  be  found  sufficient  inducenient  to  attract  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession  away  from  the  glamour  of  the  cities  where  they  now 
congregate.” 

Now,  if  you  will  reread  in  the  Jan.  12th  Bulletin  ‘‘What  our  Medical 
Graduates  are  doing”,  and  in  the  Jan.  26th  Bulletin  “A  Practical  Scheme 
then  do  a  little  constructive  thinking,  it  will  be  evident  that  Cheeloo  not 
not  only  is  challenged  by  an  opportunity,  she  has  reason  for  gratulation 
that  more  than  any  other  School  of  Medicine  in  China  she  is  now 
meeting  this  opportunity. 

Literary  Society  Fleeting 

‘‘American  Outdoor  Essayists”,  the  title  of  the  lecture  given  by  Mr. 
A.  P.  Jacot  to  the  Tsinan  Literary  Society  on  March  11th,  seemed  an 
appropriate  subject  for  this  season,  when  most  people  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  call  of  the  out-of-doors,  if  only  to  get  into  their  gardens  and  see 
what  is  poking  up.  The  two  American  essayists  about  whom  Mr.  Jacot 
spoke  particularly,  Thoreau  and  Burroughs,  were  exponents  of  the  out-of- 
door  life,  but  in  a  very  different  degree.  Thoreau  lived  the  simple  life, 
in  a  log  cabin,  with  the  minimum  of  comforts,  and  subjected  himself  to 
constant  exposure  to  weather  of  all  sorts,  with  the  result  that  he  died  of 
tuberculosis  at  the  age  of  44.  Burroughs  also  built  himself  a  small  cabin 
where  he  could  be  close  to  nature  and  observe  the  life  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  but  was  careful  of  his  health,  and  did  not  despise  comforts  entire¬ 
ly,  and  lived  to  over  80  years  of  age!  Both  these  men  were  keen  and 
understanding  observers  of  nature,  trying  to  find  out  the  ways  of  the  wild 
life  of  the  fields  and  woods,  the  flowers  and  trees,  and  to  work  out  from 
these  a  better  understanding  of  some  of  the  problems  of  life. 

Selections  from  the  works  of  both  Thoreau  and  Burroughs  were  read 
by  Miss  Hickson  and  Miss  Morton  Smith.  A  beanfield,  as  seen  by 
Thoreau,  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty  and  romance,  and  only  the  true  lover 
of  nature  would  have  spent  the  many  hours,  and  trudged  all  the  miles 
that  Burroughs  did,  in  his  search  for  the  nightingale.  Though  he  only 
succeeded  in  hearing  her  for  a  few  moments,  yet  he  felt  well  rewarded, 
and  his  descriptions  of  the  English  country-side  are  full  of  beauty. 

Our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Jacot  for  a  most  interesting  and  delight¬ 
ful  evening  with  the  Outdoor  Essayists. 

Preservation  of  Christian  Character 

(continued) 

Is  this  that  something  which  is  in  danger  of  being  impaired  or  lost 
under  the  present  changing  circumstances?  Then  there  is  no  danger  at 
all,  because  the  government  is  not  requiring  that  Bible  teaching,  religious 
worship,  religious  and  social  activities  be  eliminated  from  Christian  schools 
The  Government  certainly  cannot  prevent  Christian  teachers  from  ex¬ 
erting  their  influence  on  students.  A  large  number  of  Christian  students 
may  be  desirable  or  even  essential,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  influence 
of  a  small  group  of  Christian  students  would  be  less  felt  by  the  whole 


student  body.  If  the  influence  of  Christian  students  is  such  that  it  must 
depend  upon  numbers  to  make  itself  felt,  then  a  large  aggregation  of  these 
nonenties  will  not  exert  a  stronger  influence.  Christian  atmosphere  is 
only  another  name  for  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  school  community,  and  we  can  safely  challenge  any  human  power  to 
extinguish  this  Christian  spirit  where  it  exists. 

Have  we  stated  the  irreducible  minimum  essential  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  character  of  the  institution?  Yes,  many  would  be 
too  glad  to  save  as  much  from  the  present  debacle,  but  do  not  be  surpris¬ 
ed  if  we  are  told  to  prepare  for  the'  worst.  Dr.  E.  D.  Burton  says  in 
New  York  “I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  we  shall  have  to 
face  the  question  of  conducting  schools  in  which  no  religion  can  be 
taught.  But  if  we  should  have  to  face  that  question  what  would  be 
our  answer?  My  answer  would  be  that  I  would  stay  in  China;  that 
I  would  stay  and  seek  to  express  the  Christian  spirit  by  giving  the  most 
helpful  service  I  could  render  to  the  Chinese,  even  if  they  refused  to  let 
me  give  them  in  words  what  they  cannot  and  will  not  refuse  me  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  in  life.  I  would  seek  to  bear  testimony  through 
a  Christian  life  even  though  I  were  bound  not  to  bear  testimony  through 
the  Christian  word.”  This  unwavering  belief  in  the  dynamic  power  of  a 
life  is  based  on  the  manifold  corroborating  evidences  in  human  instit¬ 
utions.  From  certain  institutions  go  out  good  scientists,  others  lawyers, 
others  social  workers  and  others  more  missionaries.  One  is  noted  for  its 
thoroughness,  another  for  its  liberal  thought,  still  another  for  its  moral 
effectiveness.  We  can  trace  all  these  things  back  to  the  work  and  influence 
of  some  individual  or  individuals  connected  with  the  institution,  whose 
personal  ideas  and  convictions  have  lent  a  deep  colour  to  the  character  of 
the  institution.  The  point  will  be  brought  further  home  to  our  minds  if 
we  only  reflect  on  the  instances  where  an  institution  is  but  a  counterpart 
or  a  lengthened  shadow  of  the  life  of  a  single  person.  Then  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  character  of  individuals  can  become  the  very  character 
of  an  institution,  or  it  is  made  up  of  the  spirit  of  a  group  of  individuals 
with  a  common  life  purpose. 

It  is  indeed  very  encouraging  for  us  to  realise  the  many  and  rich 
sources  from  which  an  institution  like  ours  can  draw  the  necessary  in¬ 
fluence  to  build  up  and  maintain  its  Christian  character.  The  constituen¬ 
cies  who  are  labouring  for  and  supporting  us,  our  Governors,  Managers, 
officers,  teachers  and  the  Christian  students  of  the  University — all  of 
them  in  one  way  or  another  are  making  their  Christian  influence  felt  in 
this  institution,  and  no  doubt  there  are  others  whom  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  who  are  sharing  in  this  important  task. 

I  happen  to  know  a  university  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  where 
lives  a  negro  janitor,  who  is  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  whom  the  students 
like  to  call  “Uncle  Remus”.  He  lives  in  a  room  in  the  basement  of  a 
students  dormitory.  In  spite  of  his  humble  occupation,  his  personality  is 
so  magnetic  that  many  students  go  to  visit  him,  to  hear  him  sing,  and 
not  a  few  seek  his  advice  and  consolation  in  their  perplexities.  On  the 
walls  of  his  room  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  student  photographs, 
presented  to  him  by  students  who  have  been  through  that  institution, 
whom  he  called  his  friends.  I  was  once  in  his  room  and  heard  him  sing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  his  guitar  in  that  prolonged  and  pathetic  tone 
which  is  peculiar  to  his  race,  one  of  the  familiar  hymns  which  I  knew 


from  my  childhood;  the  helpful  influence  emanating  from  that  lonely  but 
saintly  man  is  beyond  telling.  When  we  students  in  the  evenings  heard 
the  melody  of  his  voice  and  his  instrument  wafted  to  our  ears  through 
the  windows  of  our  rooms  and  realised  that  “Uncle  Remus”  was  at  his 
evening  praise,  few  could  resist  the  tendency  to  fall  into  a  mood  of  wor- 
ship.  You  would  say  he  also  had  a  share  in  making  the  character  of  the 
institution.  I  heartily  agree!  T  L  L 

English  Clubs 

At  the  beginning  of  last  term  two  English  Clubs  were  organized, 
one  for  the  Junior  and  one  for  the  Senior  years.  These  clubs  have 
been  reorganized  and  held  their  first  meeting  Saturday  evening,  March 
9.  The  Junior  Club  had  a  very  enjoyable  social  evening  in  Room  333, 
Bergen  Hall.  The  new  chairman  for  the  term  is  Lo  Yu  Kun.  The 
Senior  Club  met  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauienschlager  After 
singing  the  Club  song  Prof.  W.  B.  DJang  of  the  Theological  School 
gave  an  address  on  Speaking  English.  It  was  decided  that  each  member 
must  give  an  extemporary  address  with  only  five  minutes  preparation 
at  the  next  meeting.  Miss  Mary  Huang  is  President  of  the  Senior  Club. 
These  clubs  will  meet  regularly  every  two  weeks  during  the  term. 

Notes  and  Comments 

evening  we  welcomed  back  to  the  community  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Heimburger  with  their  family— Louise,  Bobbie,  Douglas  and 
Trances,  all  very  glad  to  arrive  after  a  rather  trying  journey. 

A  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Wheeler  was  written  from  Leeds,  where 
he  was  on  deputation  work.  He  hoped  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adgie  and 
Joan  during  his  stay  there. 


/-L  •  attended  the  Quadrennial  Conference  of  the  Student 

Christian  Movement  in  Liverpool  in  January  and  found  it  most  interest- 
ing  and  inspiring.  The  main  topic  of  the  Conference  was  “The  Purpose 
of  God  in  the  Life  of  the  World”.  A  service  was  held  every  morning 
in  Liverpool  Cathedrd,  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  whole  conference 
in  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  at  which  addresses  were  given  by  many  famous 
men.  Ihe  afternoons  were  given  up  to  section  meetings  and  group 
discussions,  and  in  the  evenings  the  whole  conference  again  assembled, 
the  speeches  being  broadcast.  The  Conference  was  attended  by  delegates 
froin  universities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, as  well  as  by  missionaries  and 
foreign  students  from  all  over  the  world,  numbering  nearly  2000  in  all. 

The  Tuesday  morning  meeting  in  the  Institute  Lecture  Hall  to 
commemorate  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen 
was  well  attended  by  both  staff  members  and  students,  and  was  an  appro- 
priate  and  impressive  service.  While  the  order  in  the  main  followed  that 
prescribed  by  the  Government,  the  brief  address  by  our  Acting-President, 
Dr.  Li,  and  the  offering  of  floral  wreaths  by  different  classes  and  student 
organizations,  made  the  service  Cheeloo’s  own.  For  the  organ  music, 
which  was  the  chief  factor  in  making  the  service  impressive,  and  filling 
the  silence  with  suggestive  content,  we  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

with  H  communicate 

sell  or^he  ■  f  P'ngtingchow,  Shansi.  He  has  one  to 

sell,  or  he  would  rent  it  for  the  season  for  $350  Mex.  The  cottage  has 

"  '"T  ‘r 

quarters  in  the  rear.  It  is  moderately  furnished. 
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N  A  X  H  s  I  c  HOW  Church. 


The  Nanhsuchow  Church 

It  i.s  not  possible  in  a  short  sketch 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ne\i' 
ihurcli  at  Nanhsuchow.  In  general 
appearance  it  is  like  the  finest  type 
of  Chinese  temples,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  it  opens  at  the  end  rather 
than  on  the  side  in  order  to  best 


take  care  of  the  seating.  It  has  the 
douhle  (upper  and  lower)  roof  with 
full  curved  sweep  to  its  lines.  The 
tiles  are  glazed,  green  with  decoration 
in  yellow. 

The  building  is  of  gray  brick  105 
feet  by  52  feet  and  divided  into 
nine  Chinese  chicn  by  black  columns, 
(hn  both  sides  of  the  church  there 
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is  a  large  wiiulcTw  in  each  chien. 
Aside  from  being  large  these  win¬ 
dows  are  Chinese  in  design,  as  can 

be  seen  in  the  photograph.  The  Un¬ 
ties  over  the  windows  are  part  of 
a  large  reinforced  concrete  beam 

which  entirely  encircles  the  building. 
This  gives  strength  and  as  it  is 
painted  a  dark  green  it  gives  the 
effect  of  a  tie-beam  between  the 
black  columns,  which  is  thoroughly 
Chinese.  Beneath  this  beam  where 
it  meets  these  columns  there  are 

brackets  in  grape  vine  design  painted 
in  green  and  gold.  The  doors  are 

Chinese  in  design,  large  and  plain, 
and  painted  a  dark  red. 

The  decorative  tiles  on  the  ridge 
and  the  hips  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  roofs  have  the  .grape  vine  in 
running  design  ( instead  of  the  Chinese 
dragon  as  on  temple  roofs).  The 
small  figures  surmounting  these  tiles 
are  supposedly  fishes,  lambs  and 
doves,  though  so  conventionalized  as  to 
be  difficult  to  recognize.  In  the  center 
of  the  ridge  is  a  panel  with  the 
cross  in  gold.  The  other  four  simi¬ 
lar  panels  have  four  Chinese  charac¬ 
ters  meaning  "The  source  of  all  that 
is."  The  round  decoration  on  the 
lower  end  of  each  row  of  tiles  has 
the  Chinese  character  for  love.  On 
the  lower  roof  over  the  entrance  the 
cross  is  worked  in  green  and  yellow 
tiles.  The  roof  tirr/bers  which  termin¬ 
ate  under  the  eaves  are  all  a  dark  red. 
The  cross  is  used  on  the  ends  of  the 
large  truss  beams  and  the  swastika 
on  the  ends  of  the  timbers  supporting 
the  tiles.  Three  tiers  of  these  appear 
under  the  eaves. 

The  corner  stone  is  the  base  stone 
under  the  corner  pillar  nearest  the 
spectator  in  this  view  of  the  churgh. 
It  is  appropriately  carved  with  the 
year  and  scripture  texts  and  refer¬ 
ences,  (1  Cor  3:11,  Eph  2:20), 
.Symbolic  Chinese  landscape  is  carved 


on  fiat  tiles  and  lightly  traced  in 
black  and  gold  forming  large  panels 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The 
Chinese  characters  for  Faith,  Hope 
and  Love  are  on  one  of  these  and 
The  Way,  The  Truth  and  The  Life 
are  on  the  other. 

The  wood  carvings  on  the  beams 
over  the  entrance  are  scenes  from  the 
Gospels  indicating  Jesus'  welcome  to 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
Beginning  at  the  top  on  the  left 
are:  Jesus  receiving  little  children 
( "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me”)  ;  Raising  the  widow  of  Nain’s 
son ;  The  Good  Shepherd  carrying 
the  lamb  that  has  strayed;  The 
Woman  of  Samaria  ( "Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  1  shall 
give  him  shall  never  thirst")  ;  The 
man  bourne  of  four  ("That  ye  may 
know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins"). 
And  on  the  lower  beam  beginning 
at  the  right  they  are:  Nicodemus 
coming  to  Christ  ("Ye  must  be  born 
again");  The  rich  man  and  Lazarus; 
"Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden ;  "Go  out  into 
the  highways  and  the  hedges  and 
compel  them  to  come  in ;"  Christ 
cleansing  the  Temple  ("My  house 
shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer"). 
These  scenes  are  all  Chinese  concep¬ 
tions  carved  and  then  highly  colored. 
They  were  done  by  an  old  Christian 
woodcarver. 

Inside  the  church  the  most  striking 
feature  is  the  si.xteen  large  vermillion 
pillars  set  on  bases  of  carved  stone, 
reaching  twenty-eight  feet  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  clear  story.  The  tie 
beams  between  these  pillars  are  for 
the  most  part  plain  except  for  a 
conventional  Chinese  cloud  design 
where  the  beams  enter  the  pillars. 
There  are  also  carved  colored  brackets 
beneath  the  beams  at  these  points. 
But  in  front  over  the  chancel  these 
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beams  are  carved  and  colored  in 
delicate  shades  to  bring  out  the  scenes. 
The  upper  beams  have  the  grape  vine 
in  running  design  with  the  cross  in 
the  middle.  These  are  done  in  green, 
brown  and  gold.  The  large  beam 
below  has  the  crucifiKion  depicted 
in  the  center  and  on  either  side  the 
birth  and  the  resurrection.  The  small 
beams  at  the  sides  have  the  Last 
Supper  and  the  Triumphal  Entry 
respectively.  Above  these  small 
beams  are  large  panels  carved  through 
in  many  places  giving  a  lattice  effect. 
The  carving  is  symbolic  of  the  four 
seasons:  the  bamboo  for  winter,  the 
Mei  Hwa  for  spring,  the  Lan  Hwa 
for  summer,  and  the  chrysanthemum 
for  fall.  These  are  also  done  in 
soft  colors. 

The  seven  sections  of  the  clear 
story  are  divided  into  twenty-seven 
panels  each,  or  189  in  all.  Each  panel 
shows  a  large  white  crane  in  full 
flight  on  a  background  of  maroon. 
Green,  red  and  gold  also  enter  into 
the  color  schemes  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  designs  on  these  panels  and 
the  intersecting  beams.  The  light  on 
the  ceiling  is  softened  by  the  use 
of  colored  glass  in  the  clear  story 
windows.  The  church  is  also  lighted 
by  electricity  with  cord  cropped  from 
the  intersecting  beams  of  the  ceiling. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  day  we  may 
have  regular  large  wood  and  glass 
Chinese  lanterns  to  drop  these  lights 
into,  but  ju.s't  now  we  have  silk 
lanterns  on  wire  frames,  thoroughly 
Chinese  however. 

The  large  supporting  beam  of  the 
gallery  at  the  rear  of  the  church  is 
carved  in  five  panels.  In  the  center 
is  an  Old  Testament  symbolic  con¬ 
ception  of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth 
(Isa  11:6-9).  The  outstanding  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Kingdom  are  illustrated 
in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(for  the  Fatherhood  of  God)  at  the 


right  and  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (for  the  brotherhood  of 
Man)  at  the  left.  In  between  are  two 
small  carvings  showing  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  bringing  the  Kingdom,  their 
subjects  being — The  Sower  (the  seed 
has  life  in  itself),  and  Jesus  calling 
his  disciples,  “Follow  me.’’ 

In  the  panel  on  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  chancel  is  a  large  golden 
cross.  Three  ceremonial  Chinese 
“Boards"  were  placed  above  and  on 
either  side  of  this  panel.  They  are 
in  gold  lettering  on  a  deep  blue 
background  and  this  again  is  edged 
in  gold.  The  one  above  was  written 
by  the  Honorable  C.  T.  Wang  and 
reads,  "Holy  Truth  has  spread  glor¬ 
iously.”  Those  on  either  side  are  a 
couplet  from  Kang  Hsi  and  read, 
“The  Great  True  Ruler  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  eternally  shows  forth  His  Being 
and  Truth,”  and  “The  Just  One  has 
spread  his  love  and  righteousness,  and 
perfectly  shown  forth  His  Salvation." 

At  the  time  of  the  dedication  other 
ceremonial  Boards  were  sent  by 
friends  and  organizations.  Over  the 
women’s  entrance  at  the  east  is  one 
sent  by  the  Nanking  Church  and 
reads  "God  is  Love."  On  the  entry 
porch  above  and  on  either  side  of 
the  circular  window  are  three  Boards 
sent  by  a  group  of  friends  in  the 
city.  These  like  the  ones  in  the 
chancel  are  gold  characters  on  a 
field  of  deep  blue.  The  one  above 
reads  “Heaven  keeps  vigil  here.”  On 
either  side  they  read,  “Within  this 
door  lie  the  unsearchable  riches"  and 
"Here  in  the  dwelling  of  the  omni¬ 
potent  God  all  people  humbly'  bowing 
pray  and  praise.”  Above  the  door 
at  the  right  in  black  letters  on  a 
ground  of  gold,  "The  Gospel  sound 
has  gone  forth  into  all  the  world," 
and  above  the  door  at  the  left  on 
a  similar  board.  "Here  enter  into 
Life." 
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For  this  church  ideas  have  been 
gathered  from  many  places,  but  the 
foundation  work  was  done  by  the 
Rev.  Maxwell  Chaplin  in  the  Show- 
chow  church  which  was  built  about 
a  year  before  this.  The  idea  has 
been  to  interpret  Christian  truth  in 
Chinese  art  and  construction.  The 
ideal  is  far  from  reached,  but  we 
hope  it  is  pointing  to  t)hc  goal  which 
the  Chinese  church  itself  will  reach — 
a  distinctive  Chinese  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  But  here  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday  we  gather  to  worship  in 
“The  beauty  of  Holiness."  A  non- 
Christian  soldier  was  recently  heard 
to  remark  on  entering  the  church 
and  looking  around  ‘‘This  is  surely 
a  place  of  worship.” 

The  seating  capacity  when  all  pews 
are  in  place  is  from  900  to  1.000 
depending  on  whether  it  is  summer 
or  winter. 

Building  Operations 

11.  L.  136.  item  No.  1.  makes  it 
no  longer  necessary  to  secure  Board's 
consent  to  lifting  the  embargo  upon 
building  operations.  The  approval  of 
the  Council,  however,  is  .still  required 
before  proceeding. 

More  About  Wills 

Answers  to  (|uestions  asked : 

1.  Better  have  three  witnesses  to 
your  signature,  because : 

(a)  Some  States  require  three. 

(b)  It  increases  the  availability  if 
necessary. 

2.  It  you  have  property  both  in 
the  United  States  and  China,  appoint 
two  e.xecutors.  one  in  the  United 
States  and  one  in  China.  Either  can 
serve  for  his  portion  of  the  estate, 
independently  of  the  other, 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write 
your  will  by  liand.  It  may  be  typed. 


or  part  typed  and  portions  by  hand. 
The  will,  however,  must  be  signed 
by  the  maker. 

4.  A  husband  or  wife  of  the 
maker  of  a  will  may  be  a  witness, 
but  it  w'ould  be  preferable  to  have 
some  one  else  sign  as  witness. 

5.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  witness  is  male  or  female. 

6.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
executor  be  present  at  the  making 
of  the  will,  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
he  sign  the  wdll. 

7.  One  will  may  cover  all  your 
property  wherever  located.  It  is 
desirable  that  you  have  one  leill  ojiIx. 

Mrs.  Espey  very  kindly  gives  us 
this  United  States  Government  for¬ 
mula  for  a  spray  for  flies  and  mos- 
(|uitoes.  It  is  said  to  be  as  effective 
as  and  much  cheaper  than  certain 
liiluids  on  the  market : 

1  Gallon  Kerosene 

2  Oz.  Oil  of  Citrouella 

1  Oz.  Oil  of  Camphor 

Yi  Oz.  Oil  of  W’intergreen  (  Synthe¬ 
tic ) 

News  Items 

Kiungchoxe : 

The  Chinese  are  very  friendly. 
Our  new  local  magistrate  called 
yesterday.  He  is  a  Christian  from 
the  northern  part  of  this  province 
and  has  been  a  popular  official  in  the 
di.strict  east  of  Kiungchow.  He  told 
us  he  was  sent  here  to  clean  out  the 
robbers  and  we  wish  him  success. 
The  head  of  the  island.  General 
W’ong.  gave  a  dinner  to  the  foreign 
community  January  5th.  He  is  verv 
pleasant  and  is  a  good  man. 
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,  r  Migs'Chu  Yuan  Yuan' 

^  >'J>r.;WvL.;New. ,  • 


40^9  Miuiom  BniMiag,  SttafMJ,  Ctlaa. 
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PART  I. 


MINUTES 

The  First  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
China  met  in  Shanghai,  October  1st  to  11th,  1927.  Through 
the  gracious  courtesy  of  Bishop  F.  R.  Graves  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Church  Mission,  the  General  Assembly  had  the  use  of 
St.  Mary’s  School  both  for  its  sessions  and  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  delegates. 

There  were  present  88  commissioners,  of  whom  66  were 
Chinese  and  22  were  missionaries,  officially  representing  11 
Divisional  Councils  and  46  District  Associations  (Presby¬ 
teries).  There  were  in  addition  8  commissioners  from  two 
Presbyteries  who  had  not  yet  fully  approved  of  the  union, 
and  28  fraternal  delegates  from  other  Communions  not  as 
yet  participating  in  the  united  Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

The  opening  Sermon  of  the  Assembly  was  preached  by 
Rev.  T.  Y.  Rung,  Associate  Moderator  of  the  Provisional 
General  Assembly.  The  text  was  John  17:11— “That  they 
may  be  one.” 

Rev.  T.  K.  Chen  of  Tsangchow  preached  on  Sunday 
morning,  October  2nd.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  administered  at  7  a.m.,  Sunday,  October  9th. 

Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo  conducted  the  daily  Devotional  Half  Hour 
throughout  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered  before  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

(1)  The  Chinese  Church  of  To-morrow — The  Modera¬ 
tor,  Dr.  C.  Y.  Cheng. 

(2)  The  Influence  of  the  Present  Situation  on  the 
Church — Dr.  David  Yui. 

(3)  China — Whither  Bound — Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo. 

(4)  The  Sunday  School — T.  F.  Pan. 

(5)  Our  Church  and  Religious  Education — Rev.  F.  W. 
Price. 

(6)  The  Christian  Family — Mrs.  Herman  Liu. 
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(7)  The  Home  Mission  Work  of  Our  Church— Dr.  C. 

Y.  Cheng. 

(8)  Our  Church  and  Literature— Dr.  Donald  Mac- 
Gillivray. 

(9)  The  Anti-Opium  Movement — Rev.  K.  T.  Chung. 

(10)  The  Relation  of  Our  Church  to  the  Farmer— Prof. 
M.  Y.  Chow. 

(11)  The  Relation  of  Our  Church  to  Labour — Mr.  Milton 
Tchou. 

(12)  Work  Among  Lepers — Rev.  T.  C.  Woo. 

(13)  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement — Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo. 

(14)  The  National  Christian  Council — Dr.  David  Yui. 

(15)  Our  Chui'ch  and  Bible  Distribution — Rev.  T.  H.  Lin. 

(16)  Mass  Education — Mr.  Daniel  Fu. 

(17)  Citizenship  Training — Dr.  Herman  Liu. 

The  social  features  of  the  Assembly  included  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  delegates  and  visitors  on  the  evening  of  Septem¬ 
ber  30th,  visits  to  the  near-by  Shanghai  Leather  Company 
manufacturing  plant  and  to  the  Commercial  Press.  The 
combined  interdenominational  organizations  (15  in  number) 
with  headquarters  in  Shanghai  provided  an  entertainment  and 
Chinese  dinner  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  Saturday,  October  8th. 

Greetings  to  the  General  Assembly  were  brought  by 
Dr.  Donald  MacGillivray  in  behalf  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada,  Mr.  F.  H.  Hawkins,  L.L.B.,  Secretary  of  the  London 
IVIissionary  Society  in  behalf  of  that  society  and  by  Dr.  C.  Y. 
Cheng  for  the  National  Christian  Council.  The  following 
cable  was  received  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.:— 

“We  send  heartiest  good  wishes,  express  the  highest 
hopes  and  extend  friendly  co-operation  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  the  name  of  Christ,  Phil.  1:3-6;  17.23,  Hebr. 

13:20-21.  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.” 

The  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  were  as¬ 
signed  to  different  Commissions  to  study  and  report  their 
findings  respectively  on  the  following  subjects  of  which  the 
general  theme  was  “Our  Church.” 
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(1)  The  Message  of  the  General  Assembly  to  Our 
Church. 

(2)  The  Place  of  the  Mission  and  the  Missionary  in 
Our  Church. 

(3)  Union  of  Other  Communions  with  Our  Church. 

(4)  The  Control  of  the  Property  of  Our  Church. 

(5)  Our  Church  and  the  Farmer — Rural  Evangelism. 

(6)  The  Place  of  Women  in  Our  Church. 

(7)  The  Literary  Task  of  Our  Church. 

(8)  The  Educational  Work  of  Our  Church. 

(9)  The  Non-selfsupporting  Churches  of  Our  Church. 

(10)  Theological  Education  of  Our  Church. 

(11)  The  Budget  of  the  Office  of  the  General  Assembly. 

(12)  The  Worship  of  Our  Church. 

(13)  The  Relationship  of  Our  Church  to  Other  Christian 
Bodies. 


(14)  The  Form  of  Governmxent,  Discipline  and  Directory 
for  Worship  of  Our  Church. 

The  Imports  of  these  Commissions  as  finally  adopted 
appear  as  Part  II  of  this  Digest.  They  were  again  referred 
to  SIX  btandmg  Committees  for  further  study  and  recommenda¬ 
tions. 


Only  the  more  important  actions  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  are  herewith  recorded.  Each  session  was  opened  and 
adjourned  with  prayer.  The  opening  prayer  of  each  session 
was  followed  by  the  roll-call  and  the  reading  and  adoption  of 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  session. 


the  Chinese  Minutes  are  authoritative.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  IS  a  free  translation  and  aims  to  give  the  general  idea 
rather  than  verbal  accuracy.  The  numerals  of  each  minute 
agree  with  the  corresponding  Chinese  minutes. 

1.  The  opening  sermon  by  the  Associate  Moderator  of 
the  former  Provisional  General  Assembly,  Rev.  T.  Y.  Rung. 

2.  Message  from  Former  Moderator,  Dr.  P.  F.  Price, 
at  present  absent  on  furlough,  was  received  and  ordered  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Minutes. 
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3.  Dr.  T.  H.  Zia  reported  in  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  had  approved  the  Basis  of  Union  and 
Constitution  and  voted  to  enter,  as  a  body,  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  China. 


4.  Pastor  T.  Y.  Rung  reported  like  action  by  the  L.M.S. 
and  Congregational  groups. 

5.  Moderator  declared  the  union  of  the  three  Churches 
as  completed  and  effective. 


6.  The  members  of  the  outgoing  Executive  Committee 
were  declared  by  vote,  full  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

7.  The  outgoing  Executive  Committee  serving  as  the 
Business  and  Nominating  Committee  for  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  presented  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Cheng  Ching  Yi  for 
Moderator.  Pie  was  unanimously  elected.  Three  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  escort  the  Moderator  to  the  Chair. 


8.  Moderator’s  Address. 

9.  Pastor  PIsu  Sheng  Yen  of  Amoy  was  elected  Vice- 
Moderator.  Rev.  Tsou  Ping  Yi  and  Rev.  Djang  Fang  were 
elected  Temporary  Clerks. 

14.  The  various  Commissions  with  their  respective  chairmen. 
18-23.  The  Docket  as  adopted. 


30.  Dr.  T.  H.  Zia  reported  on  the  adoption  of  the  Creedal 
Basis  and  Constitution  that  the  original  draft  has  undergone 
two  revisions  and  that  the  Creedal  Basis  and  Constitiffion  as 
they  now  stand  are  still  subject  to  amendment.  The  I  resby- 
teries  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
have  approved  of  the  same,— 19  in  favor  4  opposed  and  1 
not  voting-.  The  Churches  connected  with  the  London  Mis¬ 
sion  and  the  American  Board  in  Central  and  South  China 
have  also  given  unanimous  approval. 

31.  The  Commissioners  from  each  District  Association 
respectively  reported  the  eonfirmation  ^y^t^eir  District  As¬ 
sociations  of  the  Creedal  Statement  and  Constitution.  Two 
District  Associations  proposed  amendments; 

in  The  Tsinan  District  Association  Commissioners  re¬ 
ported  a  unanimous  acceptance  of  the  Creedal  Statement  and 
Constitution  with  the  suggested  amendment  of  Article  d  ot 


the  Creedal  Basis,  so  as  to  make  the  Apostles  Creed  to  “be” 
rather  than  merel}^  to  “express”  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
our  common  evangelical  faith. 

(2)  The  Iviang-nan  District  Association’s  commission¬ 
ers  reported  that  the  District  Association  had  approved  the 
union.  There  are  desires  that  the  Creedal  Statement  be  fur¬ 
ther  revised. 


(4)  Dr.  T.  H.  Zia  proposed  that  the  last  clause  of  the 
hrst  Artmle  of  the  Constitution,  dealing  with  Commissioners 

to  the  General  Assembly  be  amended  by  adding, _ “men 

and  women  both  eligible  for  election  as  Commissioners. 

32.  It  was  voted  that  two  committees  be  appointed,  one 
to  consider  and  report  on  Anien''ments  to  the  Creedal  State¬ 
ment  and  one  on  the  Amendn>al  A  “to  the  Constitution. 

37.  &  39.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  The  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  Property  of  Our  Church  was  received,  discussed 
and  recommitted. 

•  the  Church  of  Christ 

in  China  shall  include  Evangelism,  Education,  Healing,  Work 
among  Women. 

t'he  Report  of  the  Commission  on  The  Place  of  the 
Mission  and  the  Missionary  in  Our  Church  was  received, 
discussed,  and  after  amendment  was  adopted,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  referred  to  a  Standing  Committee  for  further  study. 
See  Part  II  page  26  for  the  Report  as  adopted. 

46.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  The  Non-self¬ 
supporting  Churches  of  our  Church_was  received,  discussed, 
and  after  amendment,  was  adopted,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
referred  to  a  Standing  Com'mittee  for  further  study.  See 
Part  II  page  49  for  the  Report  as  adopted. 

47.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  The  Worship 
of  Our  Church  was  received,  discussed,  and  after  amendment, 
was  adopted,  and  at  the  same  time  was  referred  to  a  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  for  further  study.  See  Part  II  page  57  for 
the  Report  as  adopted. 

48.  A  representative  from  each  Divisional  Council  re¬ 
ported  on  the  state  of  the  Church  within  his  respective  Divi¬ 
sional  Council.  Additional  reports  were  given  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  Nanking,  the  Independent  Church  of  Harbin,  the 
North  China  Congregational  Council. 
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50.  The  Secretary,  A.  R.  Kepler,  submitted  the  report 
giving  the  statistical  summary.  It  .includes  the  churches  con¬ 
nected  with  the  English  Baptist  Mission,  Shantung,  who 
united  a  few  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
These  statistics  are  only  approximately  correct. 


Divisional  Councils  .  12 

District  Associations  .  51 

Organized  Churches  .  585 

Other  Preaching  Places  .  2,035 

Ordained  Pastors .  333 

Other  Evangelistic  Workers  .  2,072 

Communicants  . 120,175 


Divisional  Councils 


No.  of  District 
Associations 


Manchuria 

Hopei  . 

Lianghu . 

North  China. 
Hwatung 

Minpeh . 

Minchung 

Minnan . 

Lingtung 
Kwangtung  . 

Hainan  . 

Yunnan . 


• '  xiCtl’i  • 
"no-  Co-' 


3 

2 

8 

9 

6 

3 

3 

6 

2 

8 

1 


No.  of  Baptized 
Members 

21,129 

5,387 

9,123 

18,507 

20,231 

1.652 

2.653 
10,215 

6,792 

20,000 

4,075 

411 


Church  groups  constituting  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China 


1.  Independent  Churches. 

2.  Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Church. 

3.  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

4.  American  Board  Congregational  Churches. 

5.  London  Missionary  Society. 

6.  New  Zealand  Presbyterian  Church. 

7.  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

8.  United  Church  of  Canada. 

9.  English  Presbyterian  Church. 

10.  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

11.  Presbyterian  Church,  South. 

12.  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.S. 

13.  Church  of  Scotland. 
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14.  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 

15.  United  Free  Church  (Scotland). 

16.  English  Baptist  Church. 

Communicants  connected  with  American  Societies  70,000 
Communicants  connected  with  British  Societies  50,000 
American  Missionaries  associated  with  the  Church 

of  Christ  in  China  . .  1  Q55 

British  Missionaries  associated  with  the  Church  of 

Christ  in  China  .  532 

voted  that  the  North  China  Synod  shall  be 
ilivided  into  the  two  Divisional  Councils  of  Chihli  and  Shan¬ 
tung. 


53  The  General  Assembly  voted  that  the  Divisional 
Councils  (Synods)  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


(1)  Kwantung  (Manchuria). 

(2)  Chihli. 

(3)  Shantung. 

(4)  Hopei  (Honan). 

(5)  Hwatung  (East  China). 

(6)  Eianghu  (Hunan  and  Hupeh). 

(7)  Minpei  (North  Fukien). 

,  <8)  Minchung  (Mid  Fukien). 

(9)  Minnan  (South  Fukien). 

(10)  Lingtung  (East  Kwangtung). 

'  (II)  Kwangtung. 

(12)  The  Independent  District  Association  of  Hainan. 

(13)  Inasmuch  as  the  Churches  in  Yunnan  have  not  vet 
been  orpnized  into  a  District  Assocjation,  it  was  moved  tLt 
the  work  in  \  unnan  be  related  directly  to  the  General  Council. 

f  .Moderator  reported  that  the  commissioners 

trom  each  Divisional  Council  were  to  meet  and  nominate  their 
respective  member  to  serve  on  the  General  Council.  In  mak¬ 
ing  nomination  there  was  to  be  no  distinction  as  to  Chinese  or 
missionary,_  male  or  female,  or  type  of  work  in  which  the 
representative  should  be  engaged. 


v'  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Our  Church  and 

the  Banner— Rural  Evangelism  was  received,  discussed,  and 
a  ter  amendment  was  adopted  and  at  the  same  time  was  re- 
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ferred  to  a  Standing  Committee  for  further  stud}^  See  Part 
II  page  35  for  the  Report  as  adopted; 

58  and  61.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  The  Place 
of  Women  in  Our  Church  was  received,  discussed,  and  after 
amendment  was  adopted  and  at  the  same  time  was  referred 
to  a  Standing  Committee  for  further  study.  See  Part  II  page. 
39  for  the  Report  as  adopted. 

59.  By  a  rising  vote,  the  General  Assembly  expressed  its 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  Dr.  P.  F.  Price  and 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Sparham  in  the  organization  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  China  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 


60.  The  General  Assembly  was  addressed  by  Miss  Ting 
Shu  Ching,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee 
of  Y.W.C.A.  She  spoke  on  “The  Place  of  Woman  in  the 
Work  of  the  Church.”  It  was  voted  that  her  address  be 
printed  and  distributed.  See  Part  II  page  40  for  the  address. 

61.  The  revised  Report  of  the  Commission  on  The  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  Property  of  our  Church  was  received,  discussed, 
and  it  was  voted  to^adopt  this  report  and  on  recommendation 
of  the  commission,  appoint  a  committee  of  5  carefully  to  study 
the  report  and  secure  legal  consultation  thereon  and  submit 
their  final  report  with  recommendations  to  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  no  later  than  the  end  of  1928  for  enforcement  by  the  Geri- 
eral  Council.  See  Part  II  page  31  for  the  report  as  adopted. 


63.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  The  Literary  Task 
of  Our  Church  was  received,  discussed  and  after  amendment 
was  adopted  and  at  the  same  time  was  referred  to  the  general 
Council  for  further  action.  See  Part  II  page  44  for  the  Re¬ 
port  as  adopted. 

64  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  The  Relationship, 
of  Our  Church  to  Other  Christian  Bodies  was  received^, 
discussed  and  after  amendment  was  adopted.  See  Part  U 
page  60  for  the  Report  as  adopted. 

The  following  actions  were  taken  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  questions  arising  from  this  report: 

(a)  The  General  Assembly  shall  appoint  two  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible 


School. 

(b)  The  General  Assembly  should  be  represented  on 
the  National  Christian  Council  by  representatives  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly  itself. 


(c)  The  General  Council  is  directed  to  approach  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  with  regard  to  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  Home  Missions.  The  method  of  procedure  to  be  de¬ 
termined  after  consultation. 

(d)  Our  Church  should  itself  promote  a  student  vol¬ 
unteer  movement  for  the  ministry,  but  for  the  time  being 
that  we  co-operate  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  this  work. 

(e)  Oiur  Church  should  have  the  privilege  of  electing 
representatives  to  serve  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour. 


65.  The  nominees  by  the  respective  Divisional  Councils 
to  serve  as  their  representatives  on  the  General  Council  were 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  and  elected  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  General  Council. 


Kwantung 

Chihli 

Shantung 

Hopei 

Hwatung 

Lianghu 

Minpei 

Minchung 

Minnan 

Lingtung 

Kwangtung 

Hainan 


Rev.  Chuang  Chen-shing 

Rev.  John  D.  Hayes  (temporarily) 

Rev.  H.  L.  Yee 

Not  yet  appointed 

Rev.  S.  S.  Chu 

Rev.  T.  Y.  Kung 

Rev.  Fan  Ping 

Rev.  Lin  Yu-shu 

Rev.  Hsu  Sheng-yen 

Mr.  C.  C.  Lin 

Rev.  L.  C.  Kwang 

Not  yet  appointed 


66.  Each  Divisional  Council  was  directed  to  nominate 
alternates  to  serve  on  the  General  Council. 


68.  It  was  voted  that  the  General  Assembly  appoint  a 
committee  to  effect  the  re-organization  of  the  North  China 
Divisional  Council  into  the  two  Divisional  Councils  of  Chihli 
and  Shantung,  and  within  the  Divisional  Council  of  Chihli  to 
organize  its  two  constituent  District  Associations. 


69.  After  nomination  by  the  Divisional  Councils  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  as  alternates  on  the  General  Council. 
Kwantung  Kao  Kuang  Dah 

Chihli  Ku  Teh  Eng  (temporarily) 

Shantung  Paul  R.  Abbott 

Hopei  Not  yet  appointed 

East  China  E.  Box 

Lianghu  Miss  W.  1.  Coxon 

Minpei  Chas.  Riggs 

Minchung  Lin  Chuan  Fa 
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Minnan 
Lingtung 
Kwangtung 
Hainan 


T.  Cocker  Brown 
H.  F.  Wallace 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Law 
Not  yet  appointed 


70  The  following  were  chosen  from  amongst  the  nom¬ 
inees  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee  to  serve  as 
members-at-large  of  the  General  Council. 


L.  J.  Davies 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Mel 
Dr.  Fong  F.  Sec 


Alternate  Miss  Margaret  Frame 
Miss  Chu  Yuan  Yuan 
Dr.  W.  L.  New 


71.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Union  of  Other 
Communions  with  Our  Church  was  received,  discussed  and 
after  amendment  adopted.  It  was  referred  to  the  Oeneral 
Council  for  further  action.  See  Part  II  page  28  for  the  Re¬ 
port  as  adopted. 

73.  The  Committee  appointed  to  scrutinize  the  Creedal 
Statement  with  a  view  to  possible  revision  reported  as  follows: 

1.  The  General  Assembly  formally  adopts  the  Creedal 
Statement  in  its  present  form  as  embodying  the  Common 
Faith  of  Our  Church.  It  is  suggested  that  for  the  time  being 
no  amendments  be  made,  but  that  consideration  of  amend¬ 
ments  be  deferred  until  the  next  General  Assembly. 

2  It  was  voted  that  the  proposed  amendments  be  filed 
with  the  General  Council  for  reference  for  future  revision. 

3.  The  suggested  revisions  would  make  the  Creedal 
Statement  read  as  follows : 

“Our  bond  of  union  consists: 

(1)  In  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only-begotten 

Son  of  God,  as  man’s  Redeemer  from  sm,  and  Lord,  on  whom 
the  Christian  Church  is  founded.  ^  . 

(2)  In  our  acceptance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  the  divinely  inspired  word  of  God 
and  the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  duty. 

(3')  In  our  acknowledgement  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  as 
embodying  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  common  faith  of 
the  Church.’’ 

The  Report  was  adopted  and  ordered  filed  with  the 
General  Council. 

74.  The  Committee  to  scrutinize  the  Constitution  sub¬ 
mitted  its  report  which  is  as  follows: 
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1.  That  the  General  Assembly  fornially  adopts  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  its  present  form. 

2.  That  the  General  Council  be  instructed  to  appoint  an 
Editorial  Committee  to  edit  the  Constitution,  making  such 
verbal  changes  as  may  be  desirable  in  the  interest  of  clarity 
and  a  unified  literary  style. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  General  Council,  the  General 
Secretary  and  the  Associate  General  Secretary  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

4.  That  the  General  Assembly  be  empowered  to  appoint 
two  Vice-Moderators. 

5.  That  the  General  Council  be  asked  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  method  of  appointing  the  members  of  the  General 
Council  and  of  the  form  of  organization  of  the  General  Council 
and  submit  the  findings  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

The  Report  was  adopted  and  committed  to  the  General 
Council  to  be  put  into  effect. 

75.  The  Message  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
Churches  was  presented.  It  was  unanimously  adopted.  See 
Part  II  page  17  for  this  Message. 

76.  The  plans  for  the  Jerusalem  Meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council  were  presented.  It  was  voted 
that  delegates  to  the  Jerusalem  Meeting  who  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  should  be  given  credentials  as 
official  representatives  of  our  Church. 

77.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Theological 
Education  of  our  Church  was  received,  discussed  and  after 
amendment  adopted.  It  was  referred  to  a  special  Standing 
Committee  for  further  study.  See  Part  II  page  52  for  the 
Report  as  adopted. 

78.  The  Moderator  Dr.  Cheng  Ching  Yi,  Dr.  T.  H.  Zia, 
Rev.  Chuang  Chen-shing  were_appointed  a  Committee,  with 
the  power  to  co-opt  local  elders,  to  organize  the  Shantung 
Divisional  Council  and  the  Chihli  Divisional  Council. 

81.  Program  for  the  special  patriotic  service  on  Monday 
morning,  October  10th. 

82-3-4.  The  Rejiort  of  the  Commission  on  The  Educa¬ 
tional  Work  of  Our_Church  was  received,  discussed  and  after 
amendment  was  adopted.  It  was  referred  to  a  Standing 
Committee  for  further  study.  See  Part  II  page  46  for  the  Re¬ 
port  as  adopted. 
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85.  The  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  question 
of  Registration  of  our  Church  reported  as  follows : 

1.  Reasons  for  registration: 

(a)  Thereby  show  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

(b)  In  order  to  give  a  legal  standing  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China. 

(c)  Inamuch  as  other  organizations  within  the  General 
Assembly,  such  as  hospitals,  schools,  etc.,  must  register,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  General  Assembly  also  should  secure  re¬ 
gistration. 

2.  The  method  of  registration : 

(a)  The  General  Assembly  should  approach  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Interior  with  a  request  for  registration. 

(b)  Divisional  Councils,  the  District  Associations  and 
the  local  churches  should  approach  their  respective  local  au¬ 
thorities  and  register  with  them. 

3.  Recommendation;  As  soon  as  the  North  and 

are  united  into  one  central  government,  the  General  Assembly 
shall  register  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Divisional 
Councils,  District  Associations  and  local  Churches  may 
register  at  once  with  their  local  authorities. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

86.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Form  ^  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Discipline  and  Directory  of  Worship  of  Our  Church 
was  received,  discussed  and  after  amendment  was  adopted, 
and  referred  to  the  General  Council  for  immediate  action. 
See  Part  II  page  61  for  the  Report  as  adopted. 

87.  The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Z.  H.  Tong,  Esq., 
was  presented  and  approved : 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


October  11,  1926  to  October  1,  1927 

Receipts: 

Carried  forward : 

Contribution  toward  Endowment  Fund . 

Current  account  fund  . 

Contributions : 

London  Mission . 

Presbyterian  Church . 


$77.16 

1,035.71 

50.00 

100.00 
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South  Fukien  Divisional  Council .  20.00 

From  churches  .  —  .  256.16 

From  individual  missionaries .  56.50 

Interest  .  16.39 

Contribution  toward  endowment  from  Hopei 

Divisional  Council  .  22.00 

Special  contribution  for  the  General 

Assembly  . . - .  4,020.00 

Rebate  on  rent  .  35.00 


Total  . $5,688.92 


Expenditures : 

Salaries  of  staff . -  . 

Rent  .  . . . . 

Travel,  Executive  Committee  Meeting . 

Heat  .  - . -  . 

Postage  and  telegraph  . 

Printing  and  stationery  . . 

Equipment  .  .  . 

Moving  expenses  from  Nanking  to  Shanghai 
Advances  on  travel  to  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly  . . 


$885.00 

324.91 

120.94 

49.25 

158.41 

217.90 

75.05 

76.01 

2,064.00 


Balance  on  hand; 

Endowment  Fund  . 

Current  expense  account 

Total  . 


3,972.47 


99.16 

1,619.29 


$5,688.92 


The  above  account  was  audited  and  found  correct. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  ARTHUR, 

H.  M.  SMITH, 

Associated  Mission  Treasurers. 

88  It  was  affirmed  that  hereafter  “The  Church  of  Christ 
in  China”  shall  be,  the  legal  title  for  all  organizations  under 
the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church  and  the  respective  Divi¬ 
sional  Councils  and  District  Associations  and  churches  are 
requested  to  see  that  the  new  name  is  inscribed  upon  all 
title  deeds. 

90.  The  Committee  on  presenting  an  appeal  to  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government  on  education  presented  the  following 
report : 
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95.  Z.  H.  Tong  Esq.,  was  re-elected  as  Hon.  Treasurer 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  General  Council. 

96-7.  Rev.  A.  R.  Kepler  was  elected  General  Secretary 
of  the  General  Council  and  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

98.  Mr.  Fan  Ting  Chiu  was  elected  Associate  General 
Secretary  of  the  General  Council  and  Associate  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  General  Council  was  directed 
to  write  to  Mr.  Fan  inviting  him  to  this  office. 

99.  The  following  Standing  Committees  were  presented 
by  the  Business  Committee  and  elected  by  the  Assembly; 

1.  The  Commission  on  “Evangelism,  the  Rural  Church 
and  the  Christian  Family”— Rev.  H.  L.  Yee  and  Rev.  Pa_ul_  R. 
Abbott,  joint  Chairmen  of  the  Commission,  the  remaining 
members  to  be  co-opted  by  the  two  Chairmen  from  the  Shan¬ 
tung  Divisional  Council. 

2.  The  Commission  on  “Our  Church  and  Mission  Rela¬ 
tionships” — Mr.  Y.  L.  Lee  and  Dr.  J.  Stewart  Kunkle,  joint 
Chairmen  of  the  Commission,  the  remaining  members  to  be 
co-opted  by  the  two  Chairmen  from  the  Kwangtung  Divisional 
Council. 

3.  The  Commission  on  “General  Education,  Religious 
Education  and  Theological  Education” — Rev.  Frank  W.  Price 
and  Rev.  Z.  K.  Zia,  joint  Chairmen  of  the  Commission,  the 
remaining  members  to  be  co-opted  by  the  two  Chairmen 
from  the  East  China  Divisional  Council. 

4.  The  Commission  on  “Our  Church  and  its  Relation  to 
Medical,  Social  and  Industrial  Work” — Rev.  N.  T.  Wen  and 
Rev.  E.  Rowlands,  joint  Chairmen  of  the  Commission,  the 
remaining  members  to  be  co-opted  by  the  two  Chairmen 
from  the  Lianghu  Divisional  Council. 

5.  The  Commission  on  “Form  of  Government,  Directory 
of  Worship  and  Book  of  Discipline  of  Our  Church  —Rev. 
Chuang  Chen-shing  and  Rev.  Andrew  Weir,  joint  Chairmen 
of  the  Commission,  the  remaining  members  to  be  co-opted 
by  the  two  Chairmen  from  the  Kwantung  Divisional  Council. 

6.  The  Commission  on  “Self-Support  and  Finances  in 
Our  Church”— Rev.  C.  C.  Lin  and  Rev.  Chen  Tsiu  Ching,  joint 
Chairmen  of  the  Commission,  the  remaining  members  to  be 
co-opted  by  the  two  Chairmen  from  the  Min-nan  and  Ling- 
tung  Divisional  Councils. 

100.  The  General  Council  was  instructed  to  prepare  the 
By-laws  for  the  General  Assembly. 
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1.  Proposals; 

1.  The  General  Assembly  at  the  A-ery  beginning  of 
its  organization  should  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  the 
registration  of  schools,  thus  shoAving  its  respect  for  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Government  and  its  desire  to  uphold  national 
authority. 

ii.  Petition  the  Government  to  proAude  under  the  clause 
dealing  with  religious  liberty,  possibility  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  religious  spirit. 

iii.  Petition  the  Government  to  permit  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  to  provide  in  their  curricula, 
courses  in  religion  for  the  children  of  Christians.  (This 
priA’ilege  should  be  available  at  least  to  schools  of  lower 
primary  grade.) 

A.  Request  the  Government  to  grant  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  China  freedom  of  control  for  its  schools,  so  that 
the  administration  of  the  schools  will  be  free  from  outside 
interference. 

2.  Method  of  procedure. 

i.  The  General  Assembly  shall  appoint  a  committee 
AAuth  full  power  to  act. 

ii.  This  committee  is  to  send  a  petition  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  present  it  in  person  and  see  that  the  arrangements 
are  concluded  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 

The  Report  was  adopted  and  referred  to  the  General 
Council  to  be  put  into  effect. 

91.  The  General  Assembly  expresses  the  opinion  that 
while  we  should  emphasize  the  higher  grade  of  theological 
education  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  minimize  the  great 
importance  of  training  the  evangelists  and  lay-preachers  who 
form  the  great  bulk  of  our  Christian  workers. 

92.  It  was  A^oted  that  the  General  Council  shall  print  the 
SAvatow  scheme  of  a  central  treasury  for  all  the  churches 
Avithin  a  given  district  organization  and  send  copies  of  this 
scheme  to  all  the  Divisional  Councils  and  District  Associa¬ 
tions. 

94.  The  Financial  Report  giving  the  budget  for  the 
General  Council  was  presented,  and  after  discussion  was  ap¬ 
proved,  and  referred  to  the  General  Council  to  be  put  into 
effect.  See  Part  II  page  55  for  this  Report. 
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101.  Rev.  Y.  L.  Yeh  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hsia  were  elected 
to  serve  as  representatives  on_the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  School. 

102.  The  question  of  uniform  names  for  pastors,  evan¬ 
gelists,  etc.,  was  referred  to  the  General  Council. 

103.  It  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  a  uniform  plan  for  the  reception  of  missionaries  into  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

104.  It  was  voted  that  the  Moderator  send  a  letter  of 
greetings  and  appreciation  to  all  the  missionary  societies  who 
have  been  co-operating  with  the  churches  connected  with  the 
General  Assembly. 

105.  It  was  voted  that  .a  letter  be  prepared  and  sent  to 
the  various  church  organizations,  expressing  our  desire  for  co¬ 
operation. 

106.  It  was  voted  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United  States,  thanking  them 
for  allocating  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Kepler  to  serve  as  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Provisional  General  Assembly  and  requesting 
that  they  consent  to  the  loan  of  Mr.  Kepler  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  China  to  serve  as  its  first  General  Secretary. 

107.  Vote  of  thanks  extended  to  various  individuals  and 
organizations,  and  replies  to  organizations  who  had  sent  greet¬ 
ings  were  authorized. 

108.  The  General  Council  was  directed  to  prepare 
a  suitable  form  for  statistical  records. 

110.  It  was  voted  that  in  the  future  the  first  Sunday 
in  October  be  observed  as  the  anniversary  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  and  that  it  be  made 
the  occasion  for  special  prayer  and  for  a  special  offering  for 
the  General  Assembly  budget. 

111.  The  General  Council  was  directed  to  prepare  an 
order  of  service  to  be  used  for  the  Anniversary  Celebration. 

112.  After  prayer  by  the  Vice-Moderator  Hsu  Sheng-yen 
and  Dr.  T.  H.  Zia  and  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Lacy  L. 
Little,  the  Moderator  pronounced  the  first  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  adjourned. 


PART  II. 


REPORTS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

A  CALL  FOR  CHRISTIAN  SOLIDARITY 

I.  What  makes  us  feel  the  necessity  for  making  such  a  call? 

The  deep  yearning  for  spiritual  enrichment  among  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  tendencies  of  division  within  the  Church  and  the 
huge  task  that  is  pressing  upon  the  Church — these  three  facts 
make  it  very  evident  that  such  a  call  is  the  most  urgent 
need  in  China  to-day. 

1.  The  yearning  for  spiritual  enrichment  by  the  churches 
has  been  explicitly  manifested  in  either  one  of  the  following 
ways:  Some  Christians  are  perplexed,  entangled  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hardships,  and  feel  strongly  that  they  are  not 
able  to  meet  the  difficulties  that  beset  them  unless  their 
spiritual  life  is  deepened.  Qthers,  through  experience  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  spiritual  loss,  have  been  driven  into  a  pessimistic 
conception  of  life,  taking  the  attitude  that  nothing  is  certain. 
Only  through  the  deepening  of  their  spiritual  lives  can  this 
resulting  pessimism  be  overcome.  During  the  period  of  de¬ 
volution,  there  may  be  sudden  shifts  of  responsibility  from 
mission  to  church,  in  running  a  school,  conducting  a  hos- 
pital  or  administering  church  work.  Accepting  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  for  such  Christian  enterprises  often  brings  a  sense  of 
loneliness  and  w'eakn^ss  which  can  only  be  satisfied  through 
the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life.  Personal  individual  efforts 
can  do  something  tow’ard  satisfying  this  spiritual  yearning, 
but  the  full  enrichment  of  the  spiritual  life  can  only  come 
through  Christian  solidarity. 

2.  The  divisions  within  the  Church.  One  fact  stands  out 
very  vividly — the  Christian  church  is  divided  in  her  own  life. 
It  may  be  due  to  differences  of  age,  of  intellectual  outlook, 
of  denominational  heritage,  of  class  distinction  and  of  racial 
backgrounds. 

Among  the  older  members  there  is  an  unconscious  ten¬ 
dency  to  over-emphasize  the  prestige  due  to  old  age,  which 
often  produces  a  reactionary  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  generation.  Among  the  younger  members,  often  an 
enthusiasm  for  accomplishing  tangible  results  makes  them 
liable  to  disregard  the  experience  of  their  elders. 
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In  certain  groups  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  intellectual 
apprehension  of  the  faith  as  expressed  in  certain  creeds  which 
are  held  to  be  true  yesterday,  today  and  for  all  time;  while 
in  others,  the  emphasis  is  on  experience  and  the  evolutionary 
processes,  so  that  there  is  no  unchangeable  truth. 

While  denominational  heritages  have  a  value  for  Western 
Christians,  their  value  for  the  Chinese  Christians  is  highly 
debatable.  Some  regard  denominationalism  as  necessary  for 
the  better  development  of  Christianity  in  China  as  well  as 
in  western  Christendom  ;  while  others  look  on  it  as  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  union. 

Administrators,  undei  the  obligation  of  maintaining  the 
church  work  and  running  the  machine,  often  unconsciously 
display  an  attitude  which  is  popularly  denominated  as  “im¬ 
perialistic”  and  which  is  extremely  offensive  to  those  in  the 
position  of  assistants ;  the  evangelists,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  admitting  their  low'er  rank,  consider  that  their  work 
is  just  as  important  and  their  contribution  to  the  Christian 
cause  at  least  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  that  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Considering  the  differences  of  environment  and  back¬ 
ground,  of  customs  and  education,  conflicting  points  of  view 
are  unavoidable ;  but  unfortunately  they  often  work  not  for 
mutual  benefit,  but  result  in  destruction  and  weakness. 

Only  in  the  warmer  atmosphere  of  a  closer  fellowship, 
can  such  obstructions  and  divisions  be  removed. 

3.  The  Christian  Church  is  facing  immense  problems. — 
problems  born  out  of  this  period  of  transition  and  re-evalua¬ 
tion,  which  so  protrude  themselves  upon  the  Christian  Church 
that  we  can  no  longer  ignore  them.  Nation-wide  movements 
such  as  the  anti-Christian  and  nationalistic  movements  are 
stirring  the  people  as  a  whole;  Christian  churches  cannot 
escape  being  affected  by  them.  Those  churches  that  have 
come  into  conflict  with  these  movements,  after  a  hard  struggle 
and  repeated  discouragements,  now  are  confessing  that  they 
are  nearly  exhausted  and  have,  little  strength  to  continue 
the  fight.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  who  have  not 
had  to  meet  this  tide  of  the  time  are  still  enjoying  their 
customary  easy  manner  of  life,  are  making  no  preparation  for 
meeting  it,  and  are  even  indifferent  to  those  who  are  actually 
suffering  frojn  their  battles  with  it.  When  their  trial  comes, 
the  same  fate  will  be  theirs. 
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If  the  Christian  Church  is  to  face  her  task  successfully, 
it  is  absolutely^  necessary  that  she  understand  the  nature  of 
this  problem  arising  out  of  the  Nationalist  Movement. 

(a)  This  problem  is  no  longer  local.  Geographical  bar¬ 
riers  do  not  now  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  social  tide. 
A  local  situation,  the  opinions  of  certain  individuals  or  per¬ 
sonal  preferences  may  assist  in  starting  the  fire,  but  once 
started,  locality  cannot  limit  its  influence. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  the  people  of  Central  China  were 
not  concerned  about  preparing  themselves  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lem,  but  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  an  affair  local  to  the 
South ;  but  as  the  result  of  such  indifference  and  negligence, 
the  movement  crossed  the  Pearl  River,  speeding  on  its  course 
to  the  North,  and  the  people  in  Central  China  suffered  even 
more  than  those  in  the  South. 

While  the  Nationalist  soldiers  were  marching  down  along 
the  Yangtze  River,  the  people  in  East  China  still  paid  no 
attention  to  the  movement.  The  Nanking  outrage  may  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  this  policy  of  indifference.  Even 
now,  the  people  of  North  China  are  no  more  ready  for 
meeting  this  tide,  and  judging  from  the  experience  of  the 
South,  West  and  East,  they  can  expect  no  better  treatment 
than  those  other  sections  experienced.  In  a  word,  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  no  longer  local ;  it  is  truely  nation-wide. 

(b)  While  theoretically  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church 
IS  differentiated  into  evangelistic,  educational  and  medical, 
in  effect  we  do  not  find  such  water-tight  compartments.  In 
the  past  we  have  often  acted  on  the  theory,  ig'noring'  the  facts. 
For  instance,  evangelists  and  medical  workers  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  government  requirement  that  all  missionary 
schools  should  register  under  certain  regulations.  This  was 
an  educational  problem,  to  be  solved  by  educationalists  and 
no  one  else  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  w'ith  it.  In  the 
same  way,  questions  primarily  related  to  either  evangelism  or 
medical  work,  did  not  cause  any  concern  to  the  workers  in 
the  other  two  departments  of  work.  But  now,  all  enterprises 
of  the  Christian  Church  have  been  alike  affected.  The  trouble 
is  no  longer  limited  to  this  or  that  individual  phase  of  the 
work  of  the  Church. 
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The  individual  churches  may  be  affected  or  not,  but  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  is  the  problem  of  all.  While  there 
must  be  varieties  of  expression  through  educational,  evangel¬ 
istic  and  medical  work,  and  the  nature  of  the  problem  faced 
by  each  may  differ  in  detail,  no  final  solution  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  if  the  work  is  done  piecemeal.  By  curing  one  part 
of  the  bodv,  you  may  cause  illness  in  another.  If  the  whole 
problem  is'  to  be  met  and  solved,  all  the  churches  must  unite 
in  one  force  and  every  department  of  the  work  of  the  church 
must  be  co-ordinated  toward  the  one  end. 


For  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  deepest  yearning  for 
spiritual  enrichment,  for  the  avoidance  of  divisions  within 
the  Church,  and  for  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  facing 
our  Church,  we  earnestly  plead  for  Christian  solidarity. 


II.  The  stages  in  the  process  of  realizing  solidarity. 

Conscious  of  the  need  of  Christian  solidarity,  the  next 
question  is,  how  the  churches  are  to  be  united.  There  are 
three  requirements.  (1)  The  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ,  (2) 
the  realization  of  a  Christ-like  life ;  (3)  the  realization  of  a 
Christian  Church  in  China. 


1.  Exalt  Jesus  Christ.  Many  experiments  l^ve  been 
made  with  a  view  to  realizing  Christian  solidaritv  The  Bible 
as  the  most  important  book  in  our  religion;  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  as  the  crystallized  expression  of  the  faith  of  the  Church ; 
a  form  of  worship  as  an  outward  witness  of  our  inner  lite; 
and  external  organization  as  the  indication  of  Christian  tel- 
lowship— all  these  have  been  explicitly  and  implicitly  used  as 
the  most  suitable  bases  for  this  Christian  solidarity. 


The  Bible,  important  as  it  is,  has  been  found  to  furnish 
grounds  for  disagreement  and  to  be  a  source  of  dissension 
father  than  a  bond  of  union.  The  proof-text  method  has  been 
applied  by  many  people  to  bolster  up  their  own  theories. 
This  is  not  in  the  interests  of  unity. 

Christian  doctrine  has  its  value  in  the  life  of 
as  a  background  for  this  present  generation  and  those  t 
come  but  it  has  to  be  modified  by  the  fresh  experience  of 
each  new  generation.  To  arrive  at  any  agreement  on  th 
basis  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  especially  m  this  present 
Stkal  age,  Ts  not  an  easy  thing.  Even  harder  is  it  to  find 
an  aSement  on  the  basis  of  present  fresh  experience.  It 
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is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  when  the  Bible  or  Christian  doctrine 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  union,  the  result  is  most  likely  to  be 
disagreement  rather  than  co-operation  and  union. 

The  form  of  worship  is  always  determined  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  religious  temperament;  some  wish  to  have  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing  to  do  with  any  ritual,  while  others  feel  most  at 
home  in  a  service  highly  ritualistic.  External  organization 
means  very  much  to  Christian  fellowship,  but  it  cannot  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  union,  as  all  will  never  agree  to  one  type 
of  organization. 

Unless  we  lift  up  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  we  cannot  unite. 
“I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.”  Neither 
the  Bible  nor  Christian  doctrine  nor  organization  nor  special 
forms  of  worship,  but  Jesus  Himself  must  be  the  basis  of 
our  union.  Therefore  to  lift  up  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  the 
first  step  toward  Christian  solidarity. 

2.  The  realization  of  a  Christ-like  life.  How  is  the 
standard  at  which  we  aim — the  making  of  the  personality  and 
life  of  Jesus  one  with  our  very  own — to  be  attained?  The 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  should  become  the  most  integral 
constituents  of  our  actual  living.  The  distinction  between 
Christ’s  life  and  man’s  life,  or  in  man’s  life  between  the 
secular  and  the  spiritual,  such  dualistic  conceptions  of  life, 
we  believe  invalid.  We  need  a  unified  life,  in  which  the 
deepest  things  of  life  will  be  realized  in  our  daily  actual 
living. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  individual  lives  as  expressed 
in  social  intercourse  and  international  relations,  should 
undergo  a  change  such  as  that  in  the  life  of  Saul  who  became 
Paul  and  that  which  took  place  when  the  tax-collector 
Mathew  became  the  disciple.  The  inspiration  of  such  a 
change  enables  me  to  live  a  new  life,  and  this  will  be  mani¬ 
fest  in  my  daily  work,  family  relations,  social  obligations, 
and  international  dealings.  The  person  who  has  realized  the 
Christ-like  life  has  in  a  way  lost^his  individuality  in  these 
relations,  and  he  is  now  a  Christian  father,  a  Christian  em¬ 
ployer,  a  Christian  in  all  his  various  organizations  and  rela¬ 
tions  in  life.  “For  me  to  live  is  Christ” — I  must  so  live  that 
I  may  show  to  the  world  a  miniature  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  must  be  a  genuine  representation  of  Christ  in 
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my  life  in  all  its  manifestations.  Thus,  the  realization  at 
the  Christ-like  life  in  every  Christian  constitutes  the  second 
step  toward  Christian  solidarity. 

3.  The  realization  of  the  Christian  Church.  Has  the 
Christian  Church  in  China  been  perfect  in  her  organization 
fully  performed  her  function  and  satisfactorily  accomplished 
her  purpose?  To  these  questions  no  one  dares  to  make  a 
positive  answer.  However,  the  third  step  toward  Christian 
solidarity  is  the  realization  of  this  Christian  Church.  Three 
elements  of  the  Christian  Church  need  our  attention. 

(a)  The  organization  of  the  Christian  Church.  Now  is 

the  time  for  us  to  get  rid  of  certain  wrong  conceptions  in 
regard  to  the  Christian  Church— that  it  is  an  organization  of 
pastors,  evangelists  and  employed  workers ;  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  organization  should  be  undertaken  by  a  few 
wealthy  men  and  women ;  that  it  is  meant  for  a  place  to  give 
or  receive  alms — a  philanthropic  institution.  In  place  of  these 
conceptions,  we  need  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  unit  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  not  the  exceptional  member,  but 
each  individual  member.  The  success  or  failure  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  is  largely  determined  by  the  degree  of  willingness 
of  each  individual  to  contribute  his  best  in  time,  effort,  and 
material  assistance — even,  if  necessary,  sacrificing  life  itself. 
Christ  is  the  Head;  the  pastors  and  evangelists  are  all  simply 
His  deputies,  for  the  fulfillment  of  His  purpose  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  Heaven.  Those  members  who  are  highly  gifted,  either 
in  their  spiritual  attainment,  intellectual  ability,  or  as  practical 
administrators,  should  by  all  means  be  willing  to  use  their 
gifts  for  the  good  of  all. 

When  we  consider  the  organization  of  the  Christian 
Church,  one  thing  is  clear— for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  ad¬ 
ministering  its  affairs,  geographical  divisions  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  organization.  In  every  business  center,  h^en 
or  district,  one  or  more  churches  should  be  organized.  One 
hsien  or  more,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  churches, 
may  form  a  District  Association,  and  several  District^  As¬ 
sociations  will  unite  in  a  Divisional  Council,  all  the  Divisional 
Councils  forming  the  General  Assembly. 

(b)  The  function  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  not 
merely  a  place  for  personal  initiation  and  mystical  imitation, 
a  place  for  social  gatherings  or  Sunday  preaching.  Its  func- 
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tion  is  two-fold:  personal  and  practical.  So  far  as  the  per¬ 
sonal  function  is  concerned,  it  may  be  put  under  three  head¬ 
ings:  enrichment  of  one’s  spiritual  life,  increasing  Christian 
fellowship,  strengthening  Christian  solidarity.  So  far  as  the 
practical  aspect  is  concerned,  it  has  also  three  phases:  to 
conserve  the  values  of  the  past,  to  serve  the  life  of  the  pre¬ 
sent,  to  create  value  for  the  future. 

/  Head — Christ 

Deputies — Evangelists,  pastors 
Un  it — Individual  members 

'Enrichment  of  one’s  spiri¬ 
tual  life 

J  Increasing  mutual  fellow- 
j  ship 

I  Strengthening  Christian 
solidarity 

f  To  Conserve  the  value  of  the 
I  past 

J  To  serve  the  society  of  the 
I  present 

I  To  create  value  for  the 
L  future 


CHURCH 


Functions 


Personal 


[  Practical 


of  we  see  that  the  three-fold  function 

of  the  Christian  Church  ministering  to  body,  mind  and  spirit 
IS  only  one  small  section  of  it.  Marching  on,  with  Christ 
as  our  Leader,  we  Christians  must  strive  to  lead  other  men 
to  Cod,  and  to  form  right  relations  with  our  fellowmen  in 
very  walk  of  human  life  •  to  serve  society  and  human  kind 
.  effort  and  to  fight  for  righteousness’  sake 

against  social  evils,  personal  aggression,  and  international 
inequalities. 

objective  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  onlv 
desire  of  every  individual  Christian  should  be  to  share  his 

beeiTlifmd  "ce  with  others.  “When  one  has 

reached  himself 

highest  attainment  is  anxiously  seeking  to  help 
others  attain  too.  _  Ye  are  the  salt,”  “You  are  the  light.”  The 
purpose  of  salt  is  to  preserve  the  good  and  destroy  the 
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rotten.  The  function  of  light  is  to  drive  out  darkness  and 
to  foster  right  actions  on  the  part  of  men.  The  call  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  see  that  by  the  good  character  of 
the  Christians,  goodness  is  preserved  and  darkness  driven 
away,  that  many  may  follow  our  Lord  as  their  Saviour,  and 
come,  through  a  spiritual  experience,  to  lead  Christian  lives. 


An  anti-Christian  leader  has  remarked;  “With  what 
the  Christian  church  has  accomplished  in  the  western  world, 
I  have  no  concern.  But  here  in  China,  she  not  only  has 
not  made  any  tangible  contribution  of  value,  but  she  has 
created  certain  presuppositions  between  the  West  and  East, 
has  assisted  certain  underlying  tendencies  to  social  struggle, 
has  aggravated  fighting  between  sects,  strife  among  different 
classes.  .  .  .”  Such  criticism  as  this  cannot  be  considered 

as  well  balanced,  but  it  does,  however,  represent  some  peo¬ 
ple’s  thinking. 


What  do  we  wish  to  accomplish  here  in  China.  First 
of  all,  we  need  to  eliminate  all  such  elements  as  are 
secondary,  and  to  concentrate  on  the  only  ultimately  im¬ 
portant  one.  The  one  important  element  which  we  must 
keep  first  and  foremost  is  the  simple  faith  of  the  original 
fishermen  around  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  needs  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  against  the  background  of  Chinese  civilization,  and 
Adapted  to  the  life  of  the  people,  so  that  this 
mav  have  its  real  establishment  in  this  rich  soil.  ^en  this 
indWenous  Church  of  Christ  is  established  m  China,  then 
we  can  sav  that  the  Christian  Church  has  accomp  ished  her 
mid,  at  least  here  in  China,  as  a  part  of  the  evangelisation  of 

the  world. 


Ill  The  Means  by  which  this  Christian 
solidarity  may  be  attained 

As  we  know  this  Christian  solidarity  is  needed,  we  must 
find  out  the  steps  by  which  it  may  be  reached. 

1.  Through  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Where  can  we  find 
out  about  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  religious  experience  of  the 
saints  the  struggle  toward  the  highest  development  of  per- 
:oi;dit>  ma?e  brothers  in  the  past?  ^through 

the  Bible  When  we  are  m  a  state  of  trouble,  pessimis 

ho^  can  we  pt  TnlhrSdsf  5 

cS;nglen*ents'’and*'peLlcV‘ties,  when  we  need  consolation 
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and  eternal  light,  where  can  we  get  it?  Through  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  Even  in  time  of  peace  and  when  we  are  leading 
an  easy  life,  how  can  we  keep  up  our  spiritual  tone?  There 
is  no  other  way  than  through  daily  communion  with  God 
through  the  study  of  the  Bible.  So  we  see  that  the  Bible 
may  be  studied  with  very  good  results  from  a  personal, 
devotional,  and  historical  point  of  view. 

2.  Through  Persevering  Prayer.  There  are  three  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  habit  of  prayer:  It  may  be  a 
chance  simply  for  self-inspection  as  the  moralists  have  usually 
used  it;  it  may  be  a  means  for  meditation  on  the  purpose 
and  ultimate  aim  of  life;  it  may  be  an  actual  communion 
with  the  Ultimate  Reality,  the  Father. 

By  self-inspection  we  can  find  out  the  faults  of  our  lives, 
the  short-comings  in  our  behaviour,  and  our  failures  to 
measure  up  to  standards,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious. 
Finding  out  one’s  unconsciously  committed  faults  may  be 
of  very  valuable  assistance  in  improving  one’s  character. 
Finding  out  one’s  own  shortcomings  may  help  one  to  put 
more  effort  into  overcoming  them.  To  know  that  one  is 
missing  the  attainment  of  his  highest  possibilities  may  en¬ 
courage  him  to  work  toward  their  fulfilment.  Certainly  this 
stage  is  very  important;  but  it  is  simply  the  a-b-c  of  the 
whole  process. 

The  second  stage  is  meditation.  In  prayer  we  keep 
quiet,  inactive  and  open-minded ;  we  wait  for  light  from  above 
to  enable  us  to  understand  His  will,  His  purpose. 

Passing  from  this  second  stage  we  can  get  into  the  third 
— the  communion  with  the  Infinite.  That  is,  God  may  come 
to  dwell  in  us.  Our  lives  may  become  intimately  identified 
with  His  life;  Plis  will  may  become  our  will,  His  purpose 
constitute  the  very  part  of  our  aim.  His  hope  is  our  new 
hope.  We  are  the  very  miniature  of  Him  and  He  is  our 
enlarged  self!  “To  me  to  live  is  Christ.” 

Unless  we  reach  this  highest  point,  all  attempts  for 
Christian  solidarity  are  in  danger  of  missing  the  mark  and 
vanishing  like  the  light  of  a  star  that  quickly  fades  away. 

3.  Through  Personal  Evangelism.  There  are  three  ways 
of  evangelism :  by  writing,  by  speech,  by  personal  conduct. 
By  our  speech,  expounding  the  Scriptures,  we  can  reach  those 
who  have  not  had  either  training  or  higher  education ;  by  our 
writings,  elaborating  Christian  truth,  we  can  present  our  case 
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to  the  learned  people,  either  in  the  way  of  defejiding^the 

sansiiiiss 

r'p  be';:,  jot  sa  .  ;  .  tbj  co.ot  is  o.  a  coiot  wh.ch 

r ’.tf a|  'f  ^b  rot  J  H-  to -li 

of'o'’ur‘‘  rOT*d!T  would 

?o  pt'JlL  ”urTaitb"o  Sv£c.  f ‘o-^'^rTof^m 

^“aralfrS^f-  a”’“prouf  Tbls  is  .he  .OS. 

effective  method  of  all. 

In  conclusion,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  is  here  as 
an  instrument  to  help  in  meeting  tlm 

situation  and  to  help  toward  Christnan  solidarity  m  Chma^ 
Mav  we  be  united  to  the  enrichment  of  our  spiritual  1  fe,  to  the 
.See  ohn.ernal  divis.ons.  and  to  the  b«t-  mjfng  »(  on 
task  Mav  we  pray  that  we  may  lift  up  Christ,  tha 

dwell  in  ns  aftd  we  in  Him.  May  pray  tha  Ae 
r  fhf-  nil  and  the  organization  of  the  real  Chinese 

:;5;ronfchurA  wfll  be  reaUsed  in  the  near  future.  May 
we  pray  that  each  one  of  us.  by  our  speech  writing  a"d  per 
rnfl  cLdiic.  may  glorify  our  -^Se^  ”e“d 

.“rn7s'dSwhrHe°was  read^  fo  Aemi  '•That 

b  rybne  iTuVr  SSistafl  SrisS 

Solidarity. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PLACE 
OF  MISSION  BOARD,  MISSION  AND 
MISSIONARY  IN  THE  CHURCH 

I.  As  To  Organization : 

1.  Since  the  General  Assembly,  Divisional  Councils  and 
District  Associations  have  become  autonomous  bodies, 
the  Mission  should  have  the  position  of  an  auxilliary 
organization. 
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2.  Should  the  General  Assembly  or  any  Divisional  Coun¬ 
cil  or  District  Association  wish  to  organize  new  enter¬ 
prises,  they  may  consult  with  the  Mission  or  Missions 
as  to  the  manner  and  extent  of  co-operation. 


II.  As  To  Finance: 

1.  All  Mission  Boards  co-operating  with  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China  are  requested  for  the  next  5  years  to 
continue  their  financial  grants  without  decrease. 

2.  All  the  District  Associations  under  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  should  fix  a  schedule  of  annual  increase  in  the 
amount  of  financial  responsibility,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
complete  self-support  within  a  definite  time  limit. 

3.  The  Mission  may  in  accordance  with  this  schedule 
reduce  its  annual  appropriation  to  the  Church. 

4.  In  order  to  have  a  standard  method  of  arriving  at  the 
annual  progress  toward  self-support,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  is  asked  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  prepare 
suitable  statistical  blanks  showing  the  condition  of 
self-support  in  each  District  Association.  While  each 
Divisional  Council  may  use  their  own  statistical  blanks, 
they  should  conform  to  those  used  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

5.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  secured  by  means  of  these 
statistics,  each  District  Association  should  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  its  co-operating  Mission  or  Missions  fix  the 
rate  of  decrease  of  the  grants  in  aid  made  by  the  Mis¬ 
sion  or  Missions  to  the  District  Association. 

6.  In  case  the  Mission  should  have  a  surplus  of  appro¬ 
priations  and  desire  to  open  up  new  work  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  District  Association,  the  General  As- 
sembl}^  would  welcome  such  procedure. 

7.  For  the  carrying  but  of  the  above  provision,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  should  get,  through  correspondence,  the 
opinions  of  the  Mission  Boards,  and  withhold  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  above  regulations  until  the  replies  of 
the  Mission  Boards  have  been  obtained. 

8.  In  case  any  Divisional  Council  or  District  Association 
has  already  in  force  a  schedule  for  arriving  at  self- 
support  different  from  the  method  above  proposed,  it 
is  at  liberty  to  continue  to  follow  its  own  plan. 
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III.  As  to  Place  of  the  Missionary  in  the  Church. 


(The  following  recommendations  are  based  on  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Kwang-tung,  Kwan-tung,  Liang-hu,  Mm- 
chung,  Divisional  Councils. 

1.  The  missionary’s  rights  and  work ; 

a.  Missionaries  should  be  members  of  the  church  in 
their  locality,  members  of  the  District  Association 
and  Divisional  Council. 

b.  The  missionary  in  these  organizations  shall  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Chinese  Christian  and  office 
bearer. 


Allocation  of  the  missionary  and  his  work  and  treat¬ 
ment. 

a  The  local  church  through  the  District  Associa¬ 
tion  or  Divisional  Council  has  the  right  to  request 
the  Mission  Boards  for  missionaries, 
b  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  District  Associa¬ 
tion  or  Divisional  Council  has  the  right  to  allocate 
the  missionaries  to  their  particular  task,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Mission  and  after  hrst  getting 
the  consent  of  the  person  concerned. 

Missionaries  who  work  within  the  Church  are  re¬ 
sponsible  directly  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  organization  within  which  they  are  working. 
When  a  missionary  goes  on  furlough,  his  return, 
or  transferance  shall  be  considered  by  the  Ei^cu 
tive  Committee  of  the  District  Association  or  Div 
sion-il  Council.  But  before  his  or  her  return,  the 
Executive  Committee  should  consult  with  the 
Mission  Board  and  secure  its  consent. 

The  Mission  Board  is  responsible  for  the  salaries, 
ine  iviissiou  missionaries, 

residence,  allowance^  ere.  ui 
working  within  the  General  Assembly. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


the  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  OUR 
CHURCH  AND  UNION  WITH  OTHER  CHURCHES 


This  Committee  ^ ^mbotTin  iL'’ wiow- 

tag  9TtiSlS^a„d  4  Proposals,  which  we  submit  to  the 
coLideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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The  Commission  consisted  not  only  of  9  Commissioners 
from  the  General  Assembly,  but  also  a  goodly  number  of 
Fraternal  Delegates  who  made  most  valuable  contributions  in 
the  preparation  of  this  Report. 

I.  Principles 

1.  General  Principles; 

(a)  The  Church  of  Christ  in  China  is  a  spiritual  body 
formed  by  groups  of  like-minded  believers.  Although  the 
Church  must  of  necessity  be  divided  into  various  groups  and 
organizations,  nevertheless  the  central  factor  in  each  one  of 
them  is  spiritual  vitality. 

(b)  The  Church  of  Christ  in  China  unequivocably 
affirms  its  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  its  Dord,  and  faithfully 
conserves  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

(c)  Although  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  has  a  com¬ 
monly  accepted  Doctrinal  Basis  of  Union,  nevertheless  it  has 
the  sincerest  respect  for  the  freedom  of  the  Local  Church  in 
matters  of  belief. 

2.  Creed : 

(a)  At  the  present,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  has 
a  simple  creedal  statement.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  as 
yet  to  be  comprehensive  and  to  satisfy  everybody,  never¬ 
theless  we  look  upon  it  as  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  faith 
held  in  common  by  the  whole  body. 

(b)  This  kind  of  creed  must  be  recognized  as  experi¬ 
mental  and  tentative,  hoping  that  the  Church  in  the  future 
out  of  its  own  religious  experience  will  be  able  to  formulate 
its  convictions,  gradually  progressing  toward  perfection. 

(c)  It  is  therefore  the  conviction  of  the  Commission  that 
with  regard  to  our  present  creedal  statement,  no  revision  be 
made,  for  the  time  being ;  but  that  it  be  given  full  opportunity 
to  approve  itself  just  as  it  stands. 

3.  Organization ; 

(a}_  The  present  form  of  Church  organization  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  type  suitable  for  the  initial,  transitional 
period.  We  must  patiently  wait  for  the  future  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  perfect  form  of  Church  organization. 

(b)  The  present  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  China  embodies  distinctive  features  from  all  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  churches  which  compose  the  united  Church;  each 
church  has  made  its  suitable  contribution. 
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fc)  The  Church  of  Christ  in  China  has  a  systematic 
form  of  organization,  leading  ^sSch^^^^^  t^the 

S'  -“'SS  CorcTTnd  tam  th'e  DSwonaf  Council  ,.o  the 

out.  .  , 

fd)  The  Church  of  Christ  in  China  deeply  believes  that 

:!:;LMy'cHnrto  culms  an'd-.radi.ions  which  the  age  may 
have  outgrown. 

clll^lhina  soiemuiy  accept, 

Christ’s  holy  will- 

the  aspirations  of  the  Chinese  C  ,  churches  who 

L",f  S  rl'ld'lnclirtl^  W  c  tend  a  heattielt 
invitation  to  all  who  share  this  desire  with  u  . 

'■  ®ThrChutch  of  Chfist  >y  China  con^^^^^^ 
order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  t  11 

lr;Sh‘l“S'cololl!nlhllol  t-  view  of 

securing  conjomted  action. 

6.  Equal  Consideration;  .  . 

,argelrll,'ptroirefr^sr.ri?icipants,shall^ 

be  treated  on  the  basis  of  equali  y. 

7  Relation  to  Mother  Churches ;  ^  •  r^i  ■ 

ctstituen.  churches  of  the  ChurA  of  Christ  m  China 

should  foster  the  most  ^  ^a”  thtle  is  no  infringe- 

l':;l‘i';h?adlnSllill-ra?d  the  autonomy  of 
the  united  Church. 

8  Relationship  to  Other  Churches . 

Closer  contact  and  co-operation  in  church  activities  with 
^r'hltllStuL'n'g\rdtsSrTdel".“  tml.  , 
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9.  Form  of  Baptism. 

The  churches  in  the  united  Church  may  employ  such 
form  of  baptism  or  immersion  as  meets  the  wishes  and  is  the 
common  practice  of  the  local  church. 

II.  Recommendations 

1.  That  the  General  Assembly  appoint  a  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  to  make  further  study  of  Church  Union  and  report  its 
findings  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  (Note :  General  Coun¬ 
cil  was  made  the  Standing  Committee  on  Union.) 

2.  That  the  General  Assembly  appoint  its  secretaries 
and  other  influential  members,  as  opportunity  presents  itself, 
to  cultivate  contacts  with  other  church  bodies,  and  foster  an 
interest  in  church  u'nity  by  means  of  addresses  and  discus¬ 
sions  on  this  subject  at  their  conferences  and  annual  meetings. 

3.  That  the  General  Assembly  emphasize  the  use  of 
literature  to  make  widely  known  the  purpose,  the  polity,  the 
form  of  organization,  etc.  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China 
— thus  by_means  of  leaflets,  articles  in  church  papers  and  in 
magazines  to  arouse  an  interest  in  and  desire  for  church  unity 
among  the  churches  throughout  China. 

4.  That  the  General  Assembly  promote  the  interest  of 
church  unity  both  extensively  and  intensively,  in  order  that 
our  fellow  Christians  outside  our  Church,  through  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding,  make  contacts  with  us  and  then  through  friendly 
contacts,  ultimately  unite  with  us.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Christians  within  our  Church  must  be  educated  to  have  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  purposes  and  objective  of  our 
Church. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
CONTROL  OF  THE  PROPERTY  OF  OUR  CHURCH 

In  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  The 
Holding  and  Control  of  our  Church  Property,  the 
Chairman,  Rev.  Y.  S.  Tom  made  the  following  introductory 
statement : — ■  ~ 

1.  This  Report  purposes  only  to  present  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples.  Detail  is  left  to  a  future  joint  commission  to  consider 
and  determine. 

2.  The  property  question  is  a  small  point  at  present  in 
the  Church  schedules.  The  Church  perhaps  owns  propertj^ 
valued  at  but  $1,000,000  as  compared  to  the  property  valued 
at  many  millions  owned  and  controlled  by  missions. 
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3.  The  Church  is  naturally  ambitious.  It  desires  to 
make  its  scope  as  wide  as  possible,  yet  realizes  it  must  take 
its  steps  gradually,  according  as  it  gams  experience  in  the 
management  of  affairs.  Only  while  in  the  past  the  work  has 
been  mission-centric,  it  now  becomes  church-centric. 

I.  There  are  the  following  four  kinds  of  property: 

1.  Property  wholly  purchased  and  controlled  by  the 
Church. 

2.  Property  purchased  b}'^  the  Church  but  deeds  held 
in  the  name  of  the  Mission. 

3.  Property  purchased  by  a  Missionary  organization  and 
Chinese  Church  combined,  biit  controlled  by  the  Mission. 

4.  Property  purchased  and  controlled  wholly  by  a  Mis¬ 
sion. 

II.  Regarding  property  wholly  purchased  and  controlled  by 
the  Church : 

1.  Trustees  should  be  appointed  to  control  the  said 
property. 

2  In  the  case  of  a  local  church  possessing  no  respon¬ 
sible  and  capable  men  to  control  the  same— then  the_  local 
church  should  hand  oyer  control  to  the  District  Association 
or  to  the  Divisional  Council. 

3.  Each  local  church  has  the  right  of  control  of  its 
own  property  but  when  it  wishes  to  sell  its  property  or 
devote  it  to  non-church  uses  then  it  must  ask  the  consent 
of  the  District  Association  and _  afterwards  consult  with  the 
Divisional  Council  for  final  decision. 

III.  Regarding  the  property  purchased  by  the  Church  but 
the  deeds  held  in  the  name  of  the  Mission . 

1  The  deeds  should  be  altered  to  the  name  of  the 
Church  and  registered  with  the  Chinese  Government  and  then 
the  Church  should  appoint  trustees  to  take  over  the  control. 

2.  The  procedure  in  dealing  with  the  rest  should  be 
same  as  in  Article  II :  1,  2,  3. 

TV  Reearding  property  owned  by  a  Missionary  organization 
and  Chi, IS  chSrch  combined,  but  controlled  by  the  M.s- 

sion :  ,  ou  t, 

1  The  Mission  should  turn  over  its  share  to  the  Church. 

2  A  price  should  be  fixed  for  its  purchase. 

3.  If  not  purchased,  then  it  may  be  leased  permanently 
or  rented  temporarily. 
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V.  Property  purchased  and  controlled  by  a  Mission.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances  the  Mission’s  property  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds:  1.  Church  buildings,  2.  Institu¬ 
tions,  3.  Missionary  residences.  Each  kind  of  property  should 
be  dealt  with  separately. 

1.  Church  Buildings: 

(1)  Any  local  church  desiring  to  hold  its  own  property 
may,  if  the  property  belongs  to  a  Mission,  obtain  the  same 
from  the  Missionary  Society  at  a  rate  to  be  arranged  between 
the  parties  concerned. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  self-supporting  churches,  (a)  the  pro¬ 
perty  may  be  presented  by  the  Mission  to  the  Divisional 
Council  for  the  use  of  the  local  congregation;  (b)  or  if  it  is 
so  desired,  the  property  may  be  leased  or  rented  to  the 
Divisional  Council.  Arrangements  may  then  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Divisional  Council  and  the  local  church  for  the  use 
of  the  church  property. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  non-selfsupporting  churches;  (a)  the 
Mission  may  either  rent  or  lease  the  buildings  to  local  con¬ 
gregations  on  consultation  with  the  District  Association ; 
(b)  or  the  INIisiion  may  at  its  discretion  transfer  the 
property  to  the  Divisional  Council.  In  this  case  the  Divi¬ 
sional  Council  wall  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  suitable 
arrangements  are  made  by  the  local  church  for  carrying  on 
of  work. 

(4)  It  is  recommended  that  all  deeds  should  be  deposit¬ 
ed  with  the  Property  Board  of  the  Divisional  Council. 

2.  Institutions  (schools,  etc.)  : 

(1)  At  such  time  that  the  Mission  desires  to  transfer 
its  institutions  to  the  Church  and  the  Church  agrees  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  same,  a  joint  Committee  representing  the  parties 
concerned  shall  be  appointed  to  consider  the  terms  of  the 
transfer  and  report  the  result  to  the  respective  parties  for 
final  action. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Control  of  such  institutions  should 
contain  experts  in  each  chief  department. 

(3)  The  amount  of  rent  for  each  institution  should  be 
settled  in  consultation  and  with  consent  of  both  parties. 

3.  Missionary  Residences : 

(1)  Wholly  controlled  by  the  Mission. 
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(2)  In  case  a  residence  is  connected  with  a  certain  in¬ 
stitution  and  this  is  closely  connected  with  the  Church,  then 
the  use  of  such  residence  should  be  arranged  by  joint  action 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

VI.  Property  purchased  by  the  Church  in  co-operation  with 
the  Community. 

This  topic  is  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

VII.  Property  purchased  by  the  Mission  in  co-operation 
with  the  Community. 

This  question  is  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee. 

VIII.  The  establishment  of  a  Property  Board: 

1  The  Church  should  establish  a  Property  Board  to 
have  authority  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Church  in  receiv¬ 
ing,  controling,  preserving,  and  disposing  of  the  church  pro- 

perty. 

2  In  case  of  disposal  of  property,  the  consent  of  those 
concerned  must  be  obtained  whether  Church  and  Mission- 
or  Church  and  local  church  constituency. 

3  The  Property  Board  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
leasing  and  renting  property  from  the  Mission. 

4  This  Board  should  supervise  the  purchase  of  new 
property  and  planning  for  new  buildings. 

5.  In  property  transactions  legal  advice  should  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

IX.  Regarding  procedure  for  leasing  or  renting  Mission 
properties ; 

1.  Rent  for  Mission  properties  should  be  fixed  at  a  legal 

rate. 

2.  All  deeds  for  mission  properties  should  still  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  hands  of  the  Mission. 

3.  Each  detailed  agreement  for  a  lease  including  insur¬ 
ance  should  be  made  separately. 

4  In  case  a  leased  property  is  longer  needed,  then  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  control  of  the  Mission. 

5  The  church  should  be  responsible  for  ordinary  re¬ 
pairs  and  proper  protection  of  property. 
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X.  Recommendation : 

It  is  recommended  when  the  proposals  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  have  received  the  general  approval  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  that  the  whole  should  be  submitted  to  ‘a  Commission 
of  five  persons,  having  legal  and  expert  knowledge,  who  shall 
carefully  consider  and  if  necessary  revise  the  whole  and  sub¬ 
mit  the  results  to  the  General  Council  not  later  than  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1928. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
OUR  CHURCH  AND  THE  COUNTRY  VILLAGE 

1.  The  bringing  of  the  country  people  to  Christ  is  the 
most  important  and  most  urgent  work  of  the  Church. 

2.  To  reach  the  stage  of  a  self-supporting,  self-governing 
and  self-propagating  Church,  we  must  rely  mainly  on  the 
contribution  of  the  country  people,  otherwise  our  aim  will 
be  difficult  to  attain. 

3.  The  Committee  realizes  that  since  the  religious  out¬ 
look  of  country  people  together  with  the  environment  of 
their  lives  is  different  from  that  of  city  people,  methods  ac¬ 
cordingly  must  vary  in  keeping  with  village  conditions. 

4.  In  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  country  people  not 
only  should  medical  and  educational  work  be  used,  but  special 
stress  should  be  laid  on  the  problem  of  their  livelihood, 
enabling  them  to  draw  naturally  near  to  the  Church  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  truth  and  to  accept  the  Saviour. 

5.  Country  evangelism  should  begin  first  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  personnel,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 

(1)  The  training  of  leaders: 

(i)  Establish  theological  seminaries  with  agricultural 
courses,  to  equip  men  with  both  agricultural  and 
theological  training  so  that  there  may  be  a  fitting 
leadership  for  the  country. 

(ii)  Prepare  correspondence  courses  on  agriculture  to  en¬ 
able  those  who  cannot  attend  school  to  obtain  training. 

(iii)  Enable  leaders  to  attend  summer  schools  in  agri¬ 
culture  that  they  may  be  better  equipped. 

(iv)  Organize  village  social  service  discussion  groups  to 
consider  methods,  to  determine  the  scope  of  work  and 
to  promote  practical  forms  of  service. 
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Tn  case  a  resMcnce  is  connected  with  a  certain  in- 
<;titution  and  this  is  clo;ely  connected  with  the  Church,  then 
the  use  of  such  residen  .e  should  be  arranged  by  joint  action 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

VI.  Property  purchased  by  the  Church  in  co-operation  with 
the  Community. 

This  topic  is  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

VII.  Property  purchased  by  the  Mission  in  co-operation 
with  the  Commun  ty. 

This  question  is  r<  ferred  to  the  Standing  Committee, 

VIII.  The  establishment  of  a  Property  Board: 

1  The  Church  s  rould  establish  a  Property  Board  to 
have  authority  to  carr-  out  the  will  of  the  Church  in  receiv¬ 
ing,  controling,  preser  ing,  and  disposing  of  the  church  pr  - 

perty. 

2  In  case  of  disposal  of  property,  the  consent  of  those 
concerned  must  be  ottained  whether  Church  and  Mission- 
or  Church  and  local  church  constituency. 

3  The  Property  Board  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
leasing  and  renting  p:  operty  from  the  Mission. 

4  This  Board  should  supervise  the  purchase  of  new 
property  and  planning  for  new  buildings. 

5.  In  property  transactions  legal  advice  should  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

IX.  Regarding  procedure  for  leasing  or  renting  Mission 

properties : 

1.  Rent  for  Mis;  ion  properties  should  be  fixed  at  a  lega 

rate. 

2.  All  deeds  for  mission  properties  should  still  be  pre- 
ser\’ed  in  the  hands  c  f  the  Mission. 

3.  Each  detailec  agreement  for  a  lease  including  msur 
ance  should  be  made  separately. 

4.  In  ease  a  lea  ,ed  property  Is  "<>,'°Xss"on‘‘"‘'  “ 

should  be  returned  tj  the  control  of  the  Missio  . 

5.  The  church  should  be  responsible  for  ordinary  re¬ 
pairs  and  proper  prctection  of  property. 
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(b)  Equipment.  Tables,  chairs,  benches,  t;a-pots, 
cups,  maps,  and  literature  should  be  provided  by 
the  local  group  according  to  its  ability. 

(c)  Activities.  Preach  the  gospel,  stimulate  educa¬ 
tion,  promote  agricultural  experimentation,  re¬ 
form  social  customs,  give  popular  lectures,  promote 
peace,  adapt  public  holidays,  promote  co-opera¬ 
tion,  etc. 


METHODS  OF  CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  OUR 
COUNTRY  CHURCHES  AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  NANKING  UNIVERSiTY 


Prof.  Chow  Ming-i,  Nanking  University 

In  establishing  the  Department  of  Agricultural  E^xtensipn, 
Nanking  University  had  as  its  aim  the  guidance  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  given  to  the  country  church.  _  To  this  eid  a  num¬ 
ber  of  provinces  have  been  visited  and  investigated,  and  im- 
provements  started  in  seed  selection,  sericulture  a  ad  various 
forms  of  plant  disease  prevention.  Pamphlets  on  agriculture 
have  been  issued,  co-operative  societies  formed,  anc.  investiga¬ 
tion  blanks  distributed  throughout  the  country  ap  large,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Church  of  Christ  m  China  might 
co-operate  with  this  department  with  mutual  advantage. 


The  form  of  organization  for  rural  education. 


I.  There  are  two  implications  in  an  independent,  self- 
supporting  and  self-propagating  church. 

a.  The  minister,  place  of  worship,  and  the  activity  of 
the  church  must  be  provided  by  the  local  congregation. 

b.  If  the  country  church  is  to  make  a  real  contrAution 
to  the  life  of  the  community  and  the  future  of  the  Church 
the  plans  for  independence  and  self-support  must  be  drawn 
up  by  the  local  church. 


II.  Principles  of  organization. 

a  The  General  Assembly  should  cease  providing  build¬ 
ings  or  rent  for  buildings  or  pastors  who  are  barely 
equipped  for  preaching  and  who  lack  a  .cnowledge  of 
the  local  arts  and  economic  conditions, 
b  Use  preaching  bands  to  lead  men  to  Cirist.  Where 
the  number  of  Christians  has  grown  from  one  to  many 
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(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


Tnit  ate  country  normal  schools,  to  train  primary 
schoo  teachers.  The  curriculum  and  the  aim  of  these 
norm:  1  schools  to  be  as  follows . 

Courses  in  doctrine,  so  that  these  teachers  may 
hi  able  to  lead  the  services  and  other  meetings 
in  the  country  churches. 

C  ourses  in  agriculture  to  instruct  farmers  in  agri- 
(ultural  improvement  and  enable  them  to  under- 
tike  other  forms  of  work. 

C  ourses  in  education,  to  improve  their  own  work, 
('ourses  in  social  service  methods,  to  enable  them 
t)  analvze  situations,  to  organize  projects  and  be 
cualified  to  act  as  leaders  and  advisers  m 
\illage  affairs. 

'raining  in  methods  of  promotion,  that  they  may 
spread  abroad  in  country  villages,  the  gospel,  the 
social  gospel. 

(2)  The  tr, -ining  of  church  members. 

(it  Use  to  advantage  the  different  forms  of  easy  wnt- 
^  ine-  uich  as  the  phonetic  script,  the  thousand  char 
aefer  courses,  etc.-that  all  church  members  may  be 
able  to  read. 

(iit  Afler  learning  to  read,  enable  them  to  read  the 
by  themselves.  To  this  end  we  must  P/epare  the 
B!bl.  in  parallel  columns  of  phonetic  script  and  Chi¬ 
nese  characters. 

Vnrm  classes  in  Bible  study,  to  explain  the  Bible 

'"thlt  they  may  understand  its  general  purport  and  im¬ 
port:  nt  teachings. 

(v^  Tiain  church  members  to  recognize  their  respon- 
‘Kil  tics  for  service  and  contributions,  etc.,  exhorti  g 
?heii  from  the  very  beginning  to  be  self-supporting, 
niut  tally  helpful  and  independent. 

(Vi)  Gi  c  courses  in  public  atfairs  to  enable  them  to  know 
the  joy  of  living. 

(vii)  Establish  a  rural  community  church  as  a  cen  e 

practical  country  social  service.  the  num- 

bJfoTpmjTcts^tHep^^  locll  conditions. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POSITION 
OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  CHURCH 

1.  We  recognise  that  with  regard  to  those  who  “have 

been  baptised  into  Christ.  .  .  .  there  is  neither  male  nor 

female,  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  (Galatians  3  27- 
28). 

2.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  great  benefits  that  / 

have  come  to  women  through  the  Gospefi  and  the  valuable 

work  already  done  by  the  Church  as  a  pioneer  in  all  grades 
of  educational  work  for  women  and  girls,  in  the  struggle 
against  the  evil  customs  of  footbinding,  polygamy  and  in¬ 
fanticide,  and  in  the  general  raising  of  the  status  of  women 
in  the  Christian  community. 

3.  At  the  same  time  we  realise  that  in  many  respects 
the  latent  powers  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  in  the 
Church  are  still  undeveloped.  Many  even  of  the  Christian 
women  are  still  illiterate,  or  almost  so,  and  therefore  find  it 
difficult  to  train  their  children  in  the  love  of  God,  or  to  exercise 
much  influence  for  good  in  the  community. 

4.  Modern  ideas  on  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  the 
resultant  W^oman’s  Movement”  in  China  have  brought  a  new 
factor  into  the  situation,  and  make  it  urgent  that  the  Church 
should  sympathise  with  the  new  spirit  of  patriotism  and  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  channels  for  the  expression  of  the  longing  to  be 
of  service  to  their  country,  which  is  animating  the  best  and 
most  capable  of  the  young  women  of  China.  No  longer  will 
the  womanhood  of  China  be  content  with  a  position  of  in¬ 
feriority,  and  the  situation  must  be  frankly  faced  by  the 
Church. 

5.  During  the  past  hundred  years  the  Church  has  been 
the  leader  in  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  women  and 
has  opened  to  them  many  avenues  of  fruitful  service.  The 
great  advance  in  the  education  of  women  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  produced  a  considerable  number  of  women 
who  intellectually  are  in  every  way  capable  of  taking  their 
place  on  an  equality  with  men.  Unless  the  Church  today  can 
provide  even  wider  doors  of  opportunity  than  in  the  past 
such  women  will  find  them  elsewhere. 

6.  The  Church  needs  the  service  of  women.  The  natural 
and  chief  sphere  of  woman’s  work  and  influence  is  in  the 
home.  The  importance  to  the  Church  of  the  Christian  home, 
with  its  training  in  prayer  and  Bible-reading,  should  be  con- 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POSITION 
OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  CHURCH 

1.  We  recognise  that  with  regard  to  those  who  “have 

been  baptised  into  Christ.  .  .  .  there  is  neither  male  nor 

female,  for  ve  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  (Galatians  3.  27- 
28). 

2.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  great  benefits  that 
have  come  to  women  through  the  Gospel,  and  the  valuable 
Avork  already  done  by  the  Church  as  a  pioneer  in  all  grades 
of  educational  Avork  for  women  and  girls,  in  the  struggle 
against  the  evil  customs  of  footbinding,  polygamy  and  in¬ 
fanticide,  and  in  the  general  raising  of  the  status  of  women 
in  the  Christian  community. 

3.  At  the  same  time  we  realise  that  in  many  respects 
the  latent  powers  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  in  the 
Church  are  still  undeA^eloped.  Many  even  of  the  Christian 
women  are  still  illiterate,  or  almost  so,  and  therefore  find  it 
difficult  to  train  their  children  in  the  love  of  God,  or  to  exercise 
much  influence  for  good  in  the  community. 

4.  Modern  ideas  on  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  the 
resultant  “Woman’s  MoA^ement”  in  China  have  brought  a  new 
factor  into  the  situation,  and  make  it  urgent  that  the  Church 
should  sympathise  with  the  new  spirit  of  patriotism  and  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  channels  for  the  expression  of  the  longing  to  be 
of  service  to  their  country,  which  is  animating  the  best  and 
most  capable  of  the  young  women  of  China.  No  longer  will 
the  womanhood  of  China  be  content  with  a  position  of  in¬ 
feriority,  and  the  situation  must  be  frankly  faced  by  the 
Church. 

5.  During  the  past  hundred  years  the  Church  has  been 
the  leader  in  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  women  and 
has  opened  to  them  many  avenues  of  fruitful  service.  The 
great  advance  in  the  education  of  women  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  produced  a  considerable  number  of  women 
who  intellectually  are  in  every  way  capable  of  taking  their 
place  on  an  equality  with  men.  Unless  the  Church  today  can 
provide  even  Avider  doors  of  opportunity  than  in  the  past 
such  women  will  find  them  elsewhere. 

6.  The  Church  needs  the  service  of  women.  The  natural 
and  chief  sphere  of  woman’s  work  and  influence  is  in  the 
home.  The  importance  to  the  Church  of  the  Christian  home, 
with  its  training  in  prayer  and  Bible-reading,  should  be  con- 
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stantly  emphasised  from  the  pulpit.  All  church  members 
whose  wives  are  illiterate  should  be  exhorted  to  help  them 
to  learn  to  read,  or  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  attend 
station  classes  or  utilize  other  means  of  education.  Parents 
should  be  urged  to  treat  their  sons  and  daughters  alike  and  give 
them  equal  educational  advantages.  We  hope  the  Church  will 
take  an  even  stronger  stand  than  in  the  past  against  early 
marriages,  and  that  financial  independence  of  the  man  will 
be  considered  an  essential  condition  to  marriage.  Both  these 
matters  are  of  far  reaching  importance  to  the  life  of  the 
Church. 

Women  members  of  the  Church  should  be  encouraged 
to  give  voluntary  help  both  in  the  activities  of  the  Church 
and  in  social  service.  The}^  should  be  eligible  to  sen^e  as 
either  members  or  office-bearers  on  any  of  the  councils  of  the 
Church. 

We  recommend  that  there  should  be  women  on  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Council. 

7.  Position  of  Biblewomen.  We  recognise  the  valuable 
work  that  is  being  done  by  Biblewomen  whose  educational 
advantage^have  been  limited.  At  the  sam'e  time  we  believe 
there  is  an  increasing  need  for  women  evangelists  who  have 
had  more  thorough  training  in  higher  grade  Bible-schools. 
Such  women  should  be  given  an  equal  status  with  men  evangel¬ 
ists.  They  should  be  called  by  and  work  under  the  Church, 
and  should  be  set  apart  for  their  work  by  a  special  service 
of  dedication. 

THE  POSITION  OF  WOMAN  IN  THE  CHURCH 
Miss  Ting  Shu-ching 

That  the  General  Assembly  has  at  its  first  meeting  placed 
the  question  of  “Woman’s  Place  in  the  Church’’  on  its 
agenda,  is  itself  an  indication  that  this  is  a  subj«t  of  great 
importance.  It  is  most  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Church  wuli 
fully  discuss  it  and  bring  in  an  early  solution. 

I.  What  is  the  Church: 

It  is  a  fellowship  of  believers  who  are  brought  by  the 
remarkable  influence  of  Christ  into  a  newness  of  life  and  who 
seek  a  rich  and  permanent  new  life,  with  Christ  in  their 
midst,  planning  out  a  fellowship  in  spirit  with  GoT  i  he 
stimulus  for  such  unity  comes  from  the  influence  of  Christs 
limitless  love  and  from  our  obedience  to  his  command  to 
love  one  another.  This  results  in  a  natural  expression  of  a 
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rich  and  warm  love  so  that  the  strength  of  the  fellowship 
is  in  truth  the  strength  of  love.  From  such  a  fellowship 
will  go  forth  an  earnest  spirit  of  social  service  that  will  bring 
to  play  upon  the  whole  of  society  this  exalted  idea  of  human 
living  that  society  as  a  whole  may  be  transformed  into  the 
perfect  likeness  of  Christ. 

What  is  this  fellowship?  It  is  the  Christian  Church. 
From  this  we  may  understand  the  Church  to  be  an  organiza¬ 
tion  manifesting  itself  as: 

1.  A  divine  fellowship  of  those  possessed  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit. 

2.  The  unifying  force  of  love. 

3.  The  means  of  increasing  the  life  of  the  fellowship. 

4.  The  foundation  for  social  service. 

5.  The  motive  power  for  Christianizing  the  social  order. 

II.  The  Attitude  of  the  Church  on  the  Status  of  Man  and 

Woman. 

In  India  women  were  regarded  as  inferior  to  man — “man 
is  the  Lord  of  the  Woman.”  Jesus  Christ  broke  this  mean 
and  wrong  traditional  attitude,  honoiing  and  obeying  his 
mother,  respecting  his  women  friends,  even  preaching  the 
gospel  to  a  social  outcast  such  as  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
earnestly  showing  what  the  character  of  woman  ought  to 
be  and  breaking  down  the  differences  between  man  and  wo¬ 
man.  In  the  Christian  Church  man  and  woman  have  an 
equal  personality,  and  in  society  they  are  mutually  necessary; 
so  no  man  may  now  lightly  refer  to  a  man’s  status  as  different 
from  that  of  woman. 

In  affairs  generally,  man  and  woman  are  of  the  same  im¬ 
portance.  Since  they  are  equally  necessary  they  ought  to  be 
in  a  harmonious  relationship  and  not  stand  in  an  attitude 
of  opposition  one  to  the  other,  otherwise  society  will  come  to 
grief;  and  to  this  view,  history  lends  support.  Since  the 
Christian  Church  has  the  salvation  of  mankind  and  the  purify¬ 
ing  of  the  world  for  its  aim,  its  attitude  towards  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  sexes  finds  expression  in  the  following  import¬ 
ant  principles : 

1.  Man  and  woman  are  on  an  equality. 

2.  Man  and  woman  are  mutually  necessary. 

3.  Man  and  woman  are  co-operative. 

4.  Man  and  woman  are  mutually  helpful,  _  . 
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III.  Present  Actual  Condition  of  Woman  in  the  Church. 

Is  the  position  of  woman  in  the  Church  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  the  Church  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ? 

The  progress  of  the  Church  has  been  slower  than  some 
sections  of  the  community,  for  the  Church  continually  is 
under  the  influence  of  a  traditional  view  and  so  is  natural¬ 
ly  conservative.  While  a  certain  section  of  society  has 
gradually  transformed  this  difference  in  status  between  man 
and  woman,  many  churches  have  preserved  the  scars  of  the 
past.  Although  in  general  there  is  a  gradual  raising  of  the 
status  of  woman  still  in  the  two  large  departments  of  the 
control  and  execution  of  the  Church’s  affairs  she  still  yields 
to  man.  For  instance  in  election  to  boards  of  directors,  to 
executive  committees,  to  Divisional  Councils,  District  Associa¬ 
tions  and  the  General  Assembly,  the  opportunity  for  men  to 
be  elected  greatly  exceeds  that  of  women.  You  who  hold 
the  important  offices  in  the  Church  best  know  the  conditions 
in  your  locality.  Is  the  regard  for  women  in  the  Church  in 
keeping  with  the  principles  of  equality,  harmony  and  mutual 
helpfulness  or  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
Church— that  of  liberty,  equality  and  love? 

IV.  The  Importance  of  the  Church’s  Promoting  the  Ex¬ 
pression  of  Woman’s  Rightful  Status. 

The  Church  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  responsibility  and  for 
the  sake  of  its  future  progress  must  change  the  present 
unequal  status  of  men  and  women  and  promote  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  rightful  one.  If  the  present  status  of  man  and 
woman  is  not  an  equal  one,  then  the  Church  not  only  neglects 
its  original  mission  in  life,  but  also  seriously  hampers  its  pre- 
sent  prog^ress.  For  in  election  to  committees,  women  are 
generally  chosen  according  to  a  specified  number  or  propor¬ 
tion  and  just  to  give  women  representation,  instead  of  re¬ 
cognizing  their  natural  qualifications  just  like  the  men. 
Moreover,  there  are  many  committees  on  policy  or  executive 
work,  where  for  fear  her  ability  is  insufficient,  no  opportunity 
for  a  trial  is  given.  In  consequence  much  talent  and  wisdom 
has  been  buried. 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  the  moral  point  of  view 
should  not  talent  be  the  first  consideration?  And  surely  among 
women  some  are  fully  qualified.  And  how  can  we  decide  by 
specified  numbers? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  advantage  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  develop  the  original  talent  and  wisdom  of  many  wo¬ 
men  to  the  benefit  of  the  work  as  a  whole  and  to  the  im- 
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provement  of  our  own  present  condition  in  the  Church?  Men 
and  women  ought  to_be  mutually  helpful.  Accordingly  for 
the  accomplishment  of  affairs,  one  should  not  specify  the 
proportion  of  men  or  of  women.  Has  not  woman  some  talents 
that  men  have  not  and  vice  versa?  It  is  a  pity  the  Church 
does  not  know  how  to  avail  itself  of  this  help. 

One  step  further:  the  Church  should  depend  on  the  spirit 
of  Christ  for  guidance  in  its  path  and  progress.  Especially 
at  this  present  day  should  the  Church  lead  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  women’s  position  and  be  an  example  to  society  and 
should  train  for  the  service  of  society  the  talent  of  women. 

V.  Steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Church  in  Promoting  the  Right¬ 
ful  Status  of  Women. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Church  with  the  present  status 
of  women  and  attention  to  the  problem  is  one  of  the  finest 
phenomena  in  the  present  day  church.  Her  endeavor  accord¬ 
ingly  to  enter  into  the  original  spirit  of  the  Church  fills  one 
with  the  brightest  hope.  Let  us  with  all  speed  seek  to  attain 
our  end.  The  following  are  some  suggestions  I  would  lay 
before  you: 

1.  An  investigation  should  be  made  at  once  of  the  status 
of  women  in  all  the  churches  for  a  basis  of  further  study. 

2.  With  the  use  of  lectures  and  literature,  improve  the 
attitude  of  men  and  women  church-members  in  their  regard 
for  women. 

3.  Earnestly  promote  higher  education  for  women  so  that 
they  may  be  on  the  same  level  educationally  with  men, 
enabling  them  to  have  equal  opportunity  with  men  in  regard 
to  university  and  theological  education. 

4.  The  administrators  of  the  Church  should  give 
every  attention  to  the  training  of  women  of  ability  for  leader¬ 
ship. 

5.  Suitable  women  should  be  selected  from  the  Church 
for  special  training  to  bring  out  their  native  ability. 

6.  Special  lectures  for  women  should  be  arranged  on 
topics  such  as  family  life  in  other  lands,  and  concerning  a 
general  knowledge  of  life. 

7.  Stir  up  the  women  of  the  Church  to  an  interest  in 
social  service  and  to  take  part  in  community  social  service 
efforts. 
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8.  With  talent  as  a  standard,  select  women  as  far  as 
possible,  for  executive  positions  in  the  Church. 

9.  In  order  to  bring  together  the  separate  organization 
of  men’s  and  women’s  work,  promote  co-operation  and  thus 
do  away  with  opposition  and  disagreements. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  OUR  CHURCH  AND  LITERATURE  i 

I.  Preliminary  Findings. 

1.  We  recognize  the  need  of  a  journal  to  serve  as  the 
official  organ  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

2.  We  feel  the  need  for  a  greater  production  of  relij,ious 
books  but  are  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  the  Church 
o°  Christ  is  not  in  a  position  to  engage  upon  meeting  this 

need. 

3.  Should  it  be  impossible  for  the  Christian  Intelligen^r 

to  become  the  official  organ  of  the  ^ ° ^  ’  that 

should  take  steps  to  publish  a  paper  which  shall  serve  that 
Ptiristian  Intelligencer  has  authorized  its 

to  ptcing  iSelt  unJer  the  Church  of  Christ  it  does  not  see 
its  way  clear  to  do  so. 

Assembly. 

jj  A  Board  of  Literature. 

’  A  Board  of  Literature  should  be  organized.  It  should 
supervise  such  activities  as  the  following. 

1  Preoaration  of  books  (original  and  trcanslated),  cover¬ 
ing  the  Tntffie  field  of  religion,  including  books  on  ritual  and 
"■orship  hymnals,  etc  ^  ^ 

daiiror  weekly,  or  monthly,  or  quarterly  giving 
;;;?r,rof  toeLtiviries  of'  our  Church,  and  others  .terns  of 

Church  interest. 
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3.  Other  Literature,  timely  pamphlets,  an  annual 
directory. 

III.  The  Church  Paper 

1.  An  official  Church  paper  should  be  published  as  soon 
as  possible.  Such  a  paper  is  needed  for  the  following  pur¬ 
poses  : 

a.  To  give  information  and  news  concerning  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Church  and  thus  acquaint  others  concerning  out 
work. 

b.  To  promote  Church  Unity. 

c.  Members  of  this  Church  are  scattered  throughout 
the  nation.  This  paper  should  be  a  bond  of  union  and 
make  it  possible  to  reach  all  readily  with  information  of 
importance. 

2.  The  name  of  this  paper  should  be  “Lien  Hoh” — 
“Unity.” 

3.  The  scope  of  the  paper  should  be : — 

a.  Broadcast  the  news  of  our  Church. 

b.  Promote  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

c.  Form  contacts  with  other  Churches. 

d.  Print  news,  social,  political,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  of  interest  to  preachers  and  Christians. 

4.  The  administration  of  the  paper  may  be  under  the 
joint  control  with  another  organization,  such  as  the  Christian 
Literature  Society,  or  under  our  own  control.  This  is  for  the 
Board  of  Literature  to  determine. 

5.  A  Literature  Board  should  be  elected  by  this  General 
Assembly. 

6.  It  should  consist  of  four  Chinese  and  three  mission¬ 
aries. 

7.  When  possible,  the  Board  should  appoint  a  secretary 
to  head  up  this  work  and  possibly  a  Business  Manager  and 
other  workers  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board. 

The  Editorial  Board  should  be  constituted  on  this  wise : 

The  Board  of  Literature  consisting  of  four  Chinese  and 
three  missionaries  should  appoint  an  Editorial  Board  to  im¬ 
mediately  control  the  policies  and  interests  of  the  paper. 

8.  The  finances  for  the  maintenance  of  the  paper  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  Editorial  Board  in  consultation  wiih 
the  General  Council  of  the  General  Assembly. 

9.  Opinions  and  literature  issued  by  the  Board  of  Litera¬ 
ture  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  General 
Assembly. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
OUR  CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION 

Remarks : 

(1)  Christian  Education  is  looked  upon  by  the  Anti- 
Christian  as  the  tool  of  cultural  aR^ression  and  therefore  is 
injurious  to  the  country  and  has  no  ground  any  longer  toi 
existence  in  China. 

(2)  Some  Christians  are  raising  the  question  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  worthwhile  to  conduct  schools  in  the  present  time 
when  the  government  is  antagonistic  to  Christian  education 
and  the  students  are  uncontrollable. 

Hence  the  need  of  our  Church  as  a  whole  to  consider 
the  enterprise  of  education. 

This  Commission  of  14  men  representing  a  wide  area  from 
Canton  to  Mukden  and  Hunan  to  Kiangsu,  wish  to  present 
the  following  findings; 


The  Commission 

I  Acknowledges  that  education  is  an  enterprise  of  the 
Church  and  there  is  a  need  of  its  continuing  to  function. 
Christian  education  serves: 

(1)  The  Church 

(a)  in  educating  its  children, 

(b)  in  training  its  leaders. 

(2)  The  country  at  large, 

(a)  in  helping  to  extend  the  education  of  the  people. 


II  Assumes  the  scope  of  Christian  education  to  be  the 
schools  under  the  General  Assembly  (for  elementary,  secon¬ 
dary,  higher  and  technical  education). 


III.  Declares  the  twofold  aim: 

(1)  The  government’s  aim  for  education. 

(2)  (A  Christian  aim)  To  turn  out  men  with  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  for  the  service  of  the  country  and  society. 

IV.  Acknowledges  that  the  schools  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  policies : 

(1)  To  preserve  the  characteristics  of  Christian  private 
schools. 
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(2)  To  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  country  unless  they 
conflict  with  the  declared  aim. 

Therefore : 

(a)  Regarding  registration.  The  Commission  takes  the 
position  that  all  schools  should  register  with  the  government. 

(b)  Regarding  religious  instruction.  Approve  of  volun¬ 
tary  religious  instruction  in  middle-schools  and  above,  bu 
required  religious  instruction  in  primary  schools. 
minimum  being  to  give  the  option  to  the  parents;. 
Worship  to  be  made  voluntary  in  all  schools. 

V.  To  relate  the  schools  with  the  Church,  recomm^ds 
that  the  General  Assembly,  Divisional  Councds,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Associations  each  appoint  boards  of  education  to  stua> 
the  problems  of  education  in  the  respective  area  and  to  super¬ 
vise  and  promote  education  therein. 

VI.  Suggests  the  following  organization  of  the  General 
Assembly’s  Board  of  Education : 

(1)  Name;  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

(2)  Aim:  The  aim  shall  be  to  supervise  and  help  the 
educational  enterprises  of  the  General  Assembly. 

(3)  Organization :  One  representative  (also  an  alternate) 
from  each  Divisional  Council  and  a  certain  number  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  (not  to  exceed  the  number  of  Divisional 
Council  representatives)  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  who  shall  elect  an  Executive  Committee  for  carrying  out 
the  matters  legislated  upon  by  the  Board. 

(4)  Eunctions: 

a.  To  decide  a  common  policy  for  Christian  education. 

b.  To  assist  in  holding  school  properties. 

c.  To  assist  in  the  inspection  of  schools  within  the 
bounds  of  the  General  Assembly. 

d.  To  discover  and  encourage  students  for  the 
ministry  ;  if  necessary,  arrange  to  give  financial  assistance 
for  their  education. 

e.  May  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  for  clos¬ 
ing  down  or  opening  schools  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
locality. 
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f:  To  make  an  educational  report  annuall}'’  to  the 
General  Council,  and  a  detailed  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  when  it  meets. 

g.  May  request  the  General  x\ssembly  for  a  secretary 
for  the  execution  of  the  functions. 

(5)  Tenure  of  Office:  Three  years,  subject  to  re-election. 

(6)  Meetings:  General  meeting  annually.  Under  emer¬ 
gency  on  the  motion  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  chair¬ 
man  may  call  a  special  meeting. 

(7)  Quorum :  A  majority  constitutes  a  quorum,  but  a 
third  of  the  Divisional  Councils  must  be  represented. 

(8)  Revision  of  the  constitution  may  be  effected  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  with  the  approval  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

VII.  Recommends: 

(1)  To  facilitate  the  training  of  evangelists  and  to  meet 
the  need  caused  by  the  closing  down  of  seminaries  and  Bible 
Schools,  that  the  colleges  of  our  Church  each  add  or 
strengthen  the  department  of  theology. 

(2)  For  the  training  of  competent  teachers  for  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Schools,  that  the  Colleges  and  Senior 
Middle  Schools  add  or  strengthen  as  far  as  feasible  the 
normal  training  department. 

(3)  That  a  board  of  directors  be  established  for  each 
school.  A  director  should  be  a  Christian.  The  board  should 
have  representatives  of  the  church  bodies  in  it. 

(a)  Primarx  school  board  with  District  Association 
representatives. 

(b)  Middle  school  board  with  Divisional  Council  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

(c)  College  or  technical  school  board  with  General  As¬ 
sembly  representatives. 

(4)  To  realize  the  Christian  purpose,  that  the  General 
Assemblv  call  the  attention  of: 

(a)  the  school  boards  of  directors  in  their  election  ot 
principals  and  dcqiartment  boards,  that  earnest  Christians, 
otherwise  qualified,  be  chosen, 

(b)  the  school  managements,  that  emphasis  be  put  on 
extra  curriculum  character-building  activities. 

(5)  That  the  General  Assembly  send  a  petition  to  the 
Nationalist  Government  with  regard  to  religious  instruction 
in  Primary  Schools. 
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a.  Proposals: 

i  The  General  Assembly  at  the  very  beginning  of 
its  organization  should  put  itself  on  record  as  on^g  t 
registration  of  schools,  thus  showing  its  respect  for  the  at 
thority  of  the  Government  and  its  desire  to  uphold  national 

authority. 

ii.  Petition  the  Government  to  provide  under  the  clause 
dealing  with  religious  liberty,  possibility 

Christ  in  China  to  make  adequate  provision  foi  the  det  elop 
ment  of  the  religious  spirit. 

iii  Petition  the  Government  to  permit  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  ^^na  to  provide  m  thew^^ 
courses  in  religion  for  the  children  of  Ch  istians  i 
privilege  should  be  available  at  least  to  schools  of  lover 

primary  grade.) 

iv.  Pveciuest  the  Government  to  grant  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  China  freedom  of  control  toi  its  sch  ^  ^ 
the  administration  of  the  schools  will  be  fiee  froi 
interference. 

b  Method  of  procedure. 

i’  The  General  Assembly  shall  appoint  a  committee 
with  full  power  to  act.  ^ 

ii  This  committee  is  to  send  a  petition  to  the  o^ 
eminent,  or  present  it  in  person  and  see  that  the  arrangements 
are  concluded  at  the  earliest  possible  peiiod. 

the  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
OUR  DEPENDENT  CHURCHES 

That  which  we  as  a  Church  are  most  earnestly  promoting 

Chuich.  i  •  ’  If  rinpc;  Presbvtcrin.ns,  Aniencaii 

pure  dependence  wMch 

thev  embody. 

then  perforce  lean  on  the  missionary  socieU . 
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When  the  self-supporting  groups  become  strong,  then 
they  reach  the  stage  of  self-propagation.  If  we  do  not  under¬ 
take  self-propagation  how  are  we  going  to  enlarge  our  Church 
to  cover  China  s  extensive  area  and  reach  her  multitudes  and 
beseech  her  to  come  to  Christ?  At  the  beginning  of  our  new 
Church,  may  we  go  along  the  road  of  self-support  and  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  expansion  of  the  Church,  bring  to  full  realization  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

At  present  it  is  difficult  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China 
to  treat  the  matter  of  self-support  uniformly.  Some  Divisional 
Councils  regard  only  those  individual  churches  which  arc 
self-supporting,  as  members  of  their  constituent  District  As¬ 
sociations,  other  Divisional  Councils  recognize  both  self- 
supporting  and  dependent  churches,  in  their  District  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  District  Associations  of  still  other  Divisional 
Councils  consist  mainly  of  dependent  churches. 

For  lack  of  a  full  investigation  and  understanding  of  the 
regulations  for  self-support  in  the  various  Divisional  Coun¬ 
cils,  our  Commission  was  at  a  loss  how  to  undertake  this  im¬ 
portant  problem.  We,  however,  venture  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  findings : 

I.  The  Position  of  the  Dependent  Church  in  the  District  As¬ 
sociation  and  Divisional  Council. 

Our  Commission  was  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “position.”  Does  it  refer  to  the  distinction  in 
pow'er  exercised  by  the  dependent  and  independent  churches 
in  the  District  Association  and  Divisional  Council?  In 
Kwangtung,  the  distinction  in  powers  to  be  exercised  (by 
the  two  groups)  is  recognized  and  acted  on.  In  South  Fukien, 
there  are  no  dependent  churches  and  accordingly  no  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  same. 

Our  Commission  recommends  that  since  our  General  As¬ 
sembly  is  hampered  by  the  difference  in  age  of  its  constituent 
Divisional  Councils  and  by  their  varying  local  conditions,  it  is 
difficult  to  define  their  exact  position.  For  were  we  to  make 
a  distinction,  then  some  Divisional  Councils  could  carr}^  out 
the  decision  and  others  would  find  it  very  difficult,  since  there 
are  some  made  up  mainly  of  dependent  churches.  Uniform¬ 
ity  is  most  difficult.  Therefore  we  recommend  that  each 
Divisional  Council  carry  on  in  accordance  with  their  local 
conditions. 
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II.  Methods  of  Raising  Funds  and  Their  Control. 

Self-support  depends  on  assured  finances,  therefore  we 
must  investigate  the  methods  of  raising  funds  and  their  con¬ 
trol. 

a.  Method  of  raising  subscriptions: 

(i)  Church  members  must  understand  their  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

(ii)  The  budget  should  be  prepared  and  its  use  made 
clear. 

(iii)  Everyone  whether  rich  or  poor,  by  regular  or 
special  contribution  should  do  his  best  in  subscribing. 

b.  Methods  of  control : 

(i)  Officers  must  have  the  confidence  of  their  church 
members. 

(ii)  Accounts  should  be  made  public. 

(iii)  There  should  be  joint  treasurers. 

(iv)  A  public  statement  should  be  posted. 

III.  How  to  Plan  for  Self-support. 

Self-support  is  not  accomplished  in  a  moment,  but  comes 
by  gradual  steps,  as  a  small  child  at  first  is  carried  in  the 
arms  of  its  parents,  then  is  taught  to  walk  and  finally  stands 
erect.  So  it  is  with  the  self-supporting  church.  At  first  it 
must  be  nourished  by  the  mission  and  then  gradually  it 
builds  up  self-support  through  contributing  one  tenth,  then 
one  fifth,  one  third,  one  half,  until  it  finally  becomes  a  strong 
church  and  can  establish  and  support  other  churches. 

Final  Recommendations. 

1.  The  General  Assembly  should  appoint  a  commission 
to  investigate  self-support. 

a.  To  investigate  regulations  for  self-support  obtain¬ 
ing  at  present  in  its  constituent  Divisional  Councils 

b.  To  investigate  the  difference  in  standing  between 
self-supporting  and  dependent  churches  in  each 
Divisional  Council. 

c.  To  prepare  a  satisfactory  investigation  form. 

2.  How  the  General  Assembly  may  press  its  plan  for 
self-support. 

a.  Urge  each  Divisional  Council  energetically  to  pro¬ 
mote  self-support. 

b.  Appoint  commissioners  to  visit  and  exhort  the 
churches. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY 

1.  Place  of  the  Ministers  in  the  Work  of  the  Church. 

All  Christians  have  access  to  God  in  worship,  are  taught 
of  Him  and  called  to  work  with  Him  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
The  whole  Church  should  be  a  working  force. 

In  every  group  of  Christians  there  are  those  blest  with 
spiritual  gifts  called  to  group  leadership,  in  thought,  worship 
and  service.  With  the  awakening  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  lay  leaders  and  their  careful  training,  any  Christian  group 
may  become  self-governing,  self-supporting  and  self- 
propagating. 

There  are  those  in  every  land  with  special  gifts  and 
training  who  are  called  of  God  to  give  their  whole  time  and 
strength  to  leading  the  Church  in  thought  and  worship  and 
service.  As  prophets  they  seek  to  develop  the  spiritual  life 
of  man ;  as  educators  they  instruct  inquirers,  teach  believers 
and  train  workers;  as  administrators  they  promote  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  self-supporting  and  self-governing  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  bring  them  into  harmonious  and  helpful  relations 
with  the  whole  Church ;  as  skilled  workmen  they  lead  their 
congregations  in  evangelism  and  social  service.  Such  men 
are  to  be  set  aside  by  the  Church  and  honored  as  ministers 
of  God. 

2.  The  Church  Standard  for  One  Who  is  to  be  a  Minister. 

The  nature  of  the  work  of  the  minister  indicates  the 
qualifications  he  should  possess.  He  can  only  lead  where 
he  himself  has  attained  in  Christian  experience,  thought  and 
service.  The  superlative  importance  of  the  spiritual  must  not 
obscure  the  need  of  intellectual  attainments  and  successful 
experience  in  Christian  work.  All  these  should  be  clearly 
evident  before  the  first  step  is  taken  in  receiving  a  man  into 
the  ministry  of  the  Church,  when  he  is  accepted  as  a  candidate 
and  recommended  to  a  theological  seminary.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  no  one  be  received  as  a  candidate  who  has  not 
had  fruitful  experience  in  Christian  work  or  who  has  not 
had  a  full  Middle  School  training  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Theological  Training. 

The  student  should  receive  in  his  theological  course,  first 
of  all,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  the  Christian 
religion.  In  the  second  place,  he  should  receive  professional 
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training  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  But  such 
training  will  fail  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  an  ever  deepen¬ 
ing  religious  experience.  The  minister  will  need  for  his  work 
a  spirit  of  service  and  of  courage,  with  faith  and  zeal  and 
readiness  to  suffer  all  things. 

There  is  danger  that  during  his  period  of  study  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  lose  touch  with  the  men  and  problems  of  his  own 
district,  with  the  life  and  activity  of  his  own  church.  There 
is  the  further  danger  that  he  may  get  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  culture  and  aspirations  of  his  own  people.  Both  dangers 
must  be  guarded  against  as  fatal  to  any  real  leadership. 

The  care  of  the  student  in  theological  training  is  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  Church  and  the  seminary.  Only  by 
the  closest  co-operation  can  the  best  results  be  achieved. 

4.  Ordination. 

The  hnal  acceptance  by  the  Church  of  a  minister  is 
marked  by  the  rite  of  ordination.  It  is  to  be  administered 
only  to  those  who  have  given  ample  evidence  of  their  spiritual 
fitness  and  practical  ability.  It  should  not  be  unduly  delayed. 
The  Church  should  not  continue  to  employ  as  preachers  those 
from  whom  it  withholds  the  rite  of  ordination. 

The  above  statement  does  not  preclude  the  enlistment, 
training  and  employment  of  that  very  necessary  class  of  lay 
evangelists  whose  task  will  be  the  leadership  of  the  smaller 
Christian  groups  in  village  and  market  towns.  In  fact  the 
adequate  training  of  these  should  occupy  the  most  thoughtful 
consideration  of  our  Church. 

5.  The  Minister’s  Financial  Relation  to  the  Church. 

The  Church  in  accepting  men  as  its  ministers,  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  and 
for  their  support.  The  professional  training  and  the  ordina¬ 
tion  anticipate  life  service.  The  responsibility  for  making 
this  possible  rests  wdth  the  District  Association  (or  Divisional 
Council)  which  makes  arrangements  with  congregations  for 
the  minister’s  field  of  work.  A  minimum  salary  should  be 
provided  by  Divisional  Council  (or  District  Association)  out 
of  the  common  fund  contributed  by  the  congregations  for 
this  purpose.  This  may  be  increased  in  particular  cases  by 
the  contribution  of  the  local  congregation  with  whom  the 
minister  is  connected. 

The  poverty  and  hardship  of  the  life  of  a  minister  bears 
evidence  to  the  purity  of  his  motives  and  his  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  But  salaries  are  in  many  cases  so  low  as  to  make 
life  anxious  and  difficult  and  work  reduced  and  inefficient. 
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The  disparity  between  the  salaries  of  ministers  and  of 
teachers  and  doctors  in  Christian  work  is  unworthy  of  the 
Church. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  a  retiring  allowance.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  gradually  accumulate  a  fund  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Insurance  of  ministers  should  be  encouraged. 

We  ask  the  General  Council  to  submit  to  all  Divisional 
Councils  and  District_,Associations,  the  Swatow  plan  of  a 
central  treasurer  for  all  the  churches  within  the  District 
Association,  for  their  careful  consideration  and  discussion. 

6.  Theological  Seminaries : 

Seminaries  provide  the  technical  training  for  ministers. 
They  will  be  needed  as  long  as  ministers  are  needed.  They 
will  be  valued  by  the  Church  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
succeed  in  providing  men  ready  and  prepared  to  do  the  work 
of  ministers  of  the  Church. 

The  •number  of  seminaries  needed  should  be  determined 
by  the  demand  for  ministers,  the  number  of  students,  the 
needs  of  practical  training  and  the  available  resources;  rather 
than  by  the  claims  of  existing  institutions,  sectional  spirit 
or  dialect.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  real  need  for  but  one 
school  of  higher  grade,  receiving  only  college  graduates  and 
for  three  or  four  schools,  receiving  middle-school  graduates. 

The  students  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  are  now 
being  trained  in  ten  or  more  schools.  Most  of  these  schools 
are  conducted  entirely  independent  of  the  Church.  Yet  the 
Church  must  look  to  those  schools  for  her  leaders.  The  kind 
of  leaders  provided,  largely  determines  the  future  of  the 
Church.  It  would  seem  therefore  to  be  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  the  Church  should  have  seminaries  definitely 
related  to  it  and  in  entire  sympathy  with  its  spirit  and 
aims.  Special  study  should  be  made  (1)  of  the  possibility 
of  developing  one  or  more  seminaries  under  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China  and  (2)  of  the  possibility  of  co-operating  in 
theological  education  with  other  churches  in  such  a  way  a& 
to  permit  the  organization  of  the  students  and  teachers  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  as  a  hostel  or  separate  school. 

7.  Personnel  Committee. 

A  Personnel  Committee  should  be  appointed  in  every 
Divisional  Council  and  District  Association.  Among  the 
duties  of  this  committee  should  be  the  following: 
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'  (1)  Examination  of  candidates. 

(2)  Oversight  of  the  work  of  candidates  during  their 
seminary  course. 

(3)  Recommendation  for  ordination. 

(4)  Recommending  ministers  for  positions  where  they 
will  do  their  best  w'ork  and  complete  their  training  in  service. 

8.  Committee  on  Theological  Education. 

A  committee  should  be  appointed  to  carry  into  effect 
the  actions  of  the  General  Assembly  in  regard  to  Theological 
Education. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  FINANCES 

OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

I.  The  following  Budget  for  the  General  Council  for 
the  year  1928  was  approved: 

Receipts : 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Special  Annual  offering  on  October  10th 

thruout  the  whole  Church  . $1,500.00 

Contributions  from  individuals  .  500.00 

Contributions  from  Chinese  abroad  .  300.00 

Assessment  of  1%  of  the  Budget  of  every 

local  church .  3,000.00 

Contributions  from  the  salaried  workers  of 
the  Church,  Chinese  and  missionaries,  ev¬ 
angelistic,  medical  and  educational,  on  the 
following  basis : 

""  per  month — 


Salary  up  to  $30 
contribute  annually 
Salary  up  to  $50 
contribute  annually 
Salary  over  $50 
contribute  annually 
Salary  over  $100 
contribute  annually 
Salary  over  $150 
contribute  annually 


per  month — 


..$2.00 

3.00 


A 


per 


month — 


per  month — 


per  month- 


5.00 

8.00 

..10.00 


$1. 


,500.00 


(6)  Contributions  from  co-operating  missionary 
societies, — each  society  asked  to  contribute 
$200.00....'. . 


1,000.00 


$7,800.00 
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Expenditures : 

(1)  Salary  of  Secretary  . $1,500.00 

Rent  of  Secretary  .  360.00 

(2)  Salary  of  Stenotypist  and  Chinese  Writer .  1,320.00 

(3)  Rent,  Heat,  Light,  Taxes .  900.00 

(4)  Secretarial  Travel  .  1,000.00 

(5)  General  Council  Meeting  Expenses .  800.00 

(6)  Postage  . $400.00  ) 

Stationery  .  250.00  |  1,210.00 

Printing  .  560.00  J 

(7)  Equipment  .  390.00 

(8)  Miscellaneous  .  100.00 

(9)  Contingent  Expenses .  220.00 

$7,800.00 


II.  Endowment  Fund. 

(a)  If  each  communicant  contributes  the  sum  of  $0.30, 
there  will  be  provided  an  endowment  fund  amounting  to 
$36,000.00,  which  invested  at  6%,  would  provide  annually 
$2,160.00  or  $6,480.00  in  three  years  This  sum  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  tri-annual  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

(b)  There  is  at  present  on  hand  toward  this  Endowment 
Fund  the  sum  of  Tls.  3,100,  which  is  the  sum  secured  by 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  previous  to  its  mergence 
into  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

III.  (a)  Inasmuch  as  it  is  too  late  to  provide  for  a  special 
offering  to  be  taken  throughout  the  Church  on  National  Sun¬ 
day  in  1927,  Sunday,  January  8th,  1928  shall  be  set  apart 
for  special  General  Assembly  vSunday,  w’hen  the  interests  of 
the  General  Assembly  shall  be  presented  to  the  churches 
and  a  special  offering  taken  to  meet  the  budget  of  the  General 
Council. 

(a)  The  General  Assembly  earnestly  requests  Divisional 
Councils,  District  Associations  and  churches  to  co-operate, 
so  that  the  entire  budget  can  be  provided  by  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China  wdthout  other  assistance.  Each  Divisional 
Council,  District  Association  and  Local  Church  is  therefore 
requested  to  render  every  assistance  to  the  Treasurer  and 
the  General  Secretary  in  laying  the  needs  before  our  church 
members,  in  order  that  our  goal  may  be  realized. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  WORSHIP 
AND  SPECIAL  SERVICES  OF  OUR  CHURCH 

I.  The  Meaning  Of  Worship: 

The  worship  of  our  Church  should  be  a  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  praying  to  God  and  worshipping  Him  wi  i 

praise  and  thanksgiving,  nurturing  our  spiritual  life  wt 

the  remembrance  of  our  Lord  and  with  the  recmving  o 
word  joining  with  believers  from  all  lands  in  spiritual  fellow- 
chip  and  mutual  support.  It  is  not  merely  a  meaningless  cus- 
toin,  a  superstition  or  a  social  occasion  or  even  simply  to 
listen  to  a  sermon. 

II.  Form  of  Public  Worship; 

a.  The  service  should  generally  not  be  long, 
b  Prayer  whether  standing,  sitting  or 
in  anv  case  be  earnest  and  humble.  Anyone  mv.ted  to  pra> 
should  receive  ample  notice,  as  prayers  should  be  well  pre 

pared. 

c.  There  should  be  a  reverent  and  joyful  atmosphere 
in  the  church.  No  visiting  is  to  be  permitted  and  cr>  mg  bab 
are  to  be  kept  cpiiet. 

d  In  entering  and  leaving  the  church  budding,  one 

are  to  be  appointed  to  assist  m  maintaining  ordei. 

p  Pefore  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
there  shcmld  be  a  few  moments  of  silent  prayer,  assisted  wheie 
possible  bv  an  organ  voluntary.  _ 

f.  Flowers  should  be  placed  on  the  pulpit  to  give  the 

touch  of  beauty. 

g.  The  order  of  service; 

(i)  Organ  voluntary 

(ii)  Silent  prayer. 

]iii)  Doxology. 

rivi  Call  to  Worship.  ,,  t>  . 

(v)  Invocation  ending  with  the  Lords  Prajer. 

(vii)^^eTponsive-reading,  or  the  Beatitudes  or  the  Ten 
Commandments.  _ 

(viii)  Selection  from  the  Scriptures. 

jL?  oSoi-y.  with 

mental. 
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(xi)  Offertory  prayer. 

(xii)  Announcements. 

(xiii)  H3min. 

(xiv)  Sermon. 

(xv)  Prayer. 

(xvi)  Hymn. 

(xvii)  Benediction. 

(xviii)  Silent  prayer. 

(xix)  Recessional  on  the  organ. 

Note;  (1)  The  sermon  should  not  exceed  half  an  hour. 

(2)  Hymns  and  prayers  may  be  added  or  deleted,  and 
the  order  of  service  adapted  as  desired. 

III.  The  Sunday  Services; 

a.  An  early  morning  prayer  service  ought  to  be  promoted. 

b.  Sunday  School  either  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon, 
session  not  to  be  long. 

c.  Christian  Endeavour  in  the  afternoon. 

d.  Evening  service. 

IV.  Mid-week  Prayer  Meeting: 

There  ought  to  be  a  mid-week  meeting  for  public  prayer 
on  Wednesday"  or  some  other  afternoon  or  evening.  It  should 
be  a  Sfirvicc  of  song  and  prayer,  for  the  exhorting  of  one  an¬ 
other,  and  a  witnessing  for  Christ  rather  than  a  preaching 
service. 

V.  Music :  _ 

Music  should  be  of  an  impressive  character.  H^mins 
should  be  well  learnt.  It  is  specially  recommended  that  the 
congregation  should  practise  hymn-singing  on  Wednesday 
evenings  for  the  half  hour  before  or  after  the  praj^er  meeting. 

VI.  Hymn  Book: 

For  the  present  we  recommend  that  each  locality  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  one  with  which  they  are  familiar.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  General  Assembly  will  make  a  careful  search 
for  the  best  talent  and  prepare  a  thoroughly  Chinese  hymn- 
book  that  we  all  may  join  in  using  the  same  book. 

VII.  The  Church  Building: 

a.  Congregations  should  continue  to  use  their  old  church 
buildings.  In  the  construction  of  new  ones,  regard  should 
be  had  for  local  convenience,  special  care  to  be  taken  as  to 
acoustics,  ventilation  and  lighting. 

b.  The  main  church  building  should  not  be  used  for 
modern  ^lays  or  any  other  form  of  public  entertainment 
which  would  tend  to  be  irreverent. 
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VIII.  Special  Sundays; 

We  ought  to  promote  special  Sundays  and  Services  to 
take  the  place  of  old  holidays  and  to  inculcate  new  Christian 
customs,  such  as 

1.  Children’s  Sunday. 

2.  Temperance  Sunday. 

3.  Filial  Sunday. 

4.  Thanksgiving  Day. 

5.  Easter  Day. 

6.  Labor  Sunday. 

7.  National  Anniversary  Sunday. 

8.  Christmas. 

9.  Evangelism  Sunday. 

10.  Memorial  Sunday. 

11.  Educational  Sunday. 

12.  Hospital  Sunday. 

13.  Bible  Sunday. 

14.  Home  Missions  Sunday. 

15.  China  for  Christ  Sunday. 

16.  Peace  Sunday. 

Note:  (1)  With  the  exception  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  the 
General  Assembly  is  to  settle  the  dates  for  the  observance 
of  the  above  special  Sundays. 

(2)  If  local  community  or  church  desire,  special  services 
may  be  held  in  addition  to  those  in  the  above  schedule. 

(3)  The  General  Council  is  requested  to  draw  up  the 
form  of  service  for  the  special  services  and  send  it  to  the 
individual  churches  for  their  guidance. 

IX.  Conclusion; 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  shall  appoint  a  Commission 
on  Worship  to  prepare  a  Book  of  Eorms  for  each  church  to 
use  at  its  discretion. 

(2)  The  above  proposals  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  bind¬ 
ing  on  any  church.  Churches  in  the  country,  especially,  may 
simplify  the  form  of  service  to  suit  local  conditions ,  for  in 
truth  the  most  important  consideration  in  worship  is  that  we 
seek  a  sincerity  within  and  present  a  respectful  appearance 
without. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  OUR  CHURCH 
TO  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

I.  We  recognize  the  following  organizations  as  groups 
which  are  helpful  to  the  Church  and  to  the  social  order : 

a.  The  National  Christian  Council. 

b.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Union. 

c.  The  China  Sunday  School  Union. 

d.  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  the  Ministry. 

e.  The  Chinese  Home  Missionary  Society. 

f.  The  China  Association  Daily  Va.cation  Bible  Schools. 

g.  The  Mission  to  Lepers  and  to  the  Blind. 

h.  The  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A. 

II.  1.  Our  Church  should  relate  itself  to  these  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  following  ways  : 

a.  We  should  help  them  by  contributing  money,  workers 
or  work. 

b.  We  should  promote  them  by  means  of  propaganda, 
experimentation  and  by  the  establishment  of  auxiliary  com¬ 
mittees  within  the  Church. 

c.  We  should  co-operate  by  joint  fellowship  meetings 
and  interchange  of  workers. 

III.  We  believe  that  work  carried  on  by  these  organiza¬ 
tions  is  very  helpful  to  the  extension  of  religious  activities. 

IV.  a.  Two  representatives  should  be  appointed  by  us  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  D.V.B.S. 

b.  Provisi(-m  should  be  made  whereby  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China  can  choose  its  own  representatives  to  serve 
on  the  National  Christian  Council. 

c.  The  General  Council  should  negotiate  with  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  home  missions. 

d.  Our  Church  should  itself  have  an  organization  to  en¬ 
list  students  to  become  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Until 
such  an  organization  is  effected,  we  should  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  promoting  this  activity. 

e.  We  should  be  directly  represented  by  the  appointment 
of  our  own  representatives  to  serve  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Union. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  FORM  OF 
GOVERNMENT,  DIRECTORY  OF  WORSHIP  AND 

BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE  FOR  OUR  CHURCH 

1.  That  the  words  “men  and  women”  be  added  at  the 
end  of  Article  4,  Section  (a)  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  That  a  Standing  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  within  a  year  on  the  following: 

a.  Shall  there  be  provided  in  the  Directory  of  Worship, 
an  additional  Order  of  Service  for  the  Dedication  of  Children, 
as  an  alternative  Order  of  Service  to  the  Service  for  Baptism 
of  Infants? 

b.  Should  ministers  from  other  denominations  be  receiv¬ 
ed  into  our  Church  by  the  District  Association  or  by  the 
Divisional  Council? 

3.  The  rite  of  paying  respect  to  ancestors  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  After  one  becomes  a  Christian,  it  naturally  becomes 
impossible  to  follow  the  custom  of  offering  sacrifices  to  an¬ 
cestors.  But  it  is  possible  at  the  Easter  season  or  Tsin  Ming 
Festival  to  arrange  ji  memorial  seiwice.  Also  on  the  date 
of  the  birth  and  the  death  of  parents,  it  is  possible  for  one 

•  to  invite  relatives  and  friends  to  participate  in  a  memorial 
service;  or  to  have  a  feast  to  show  one’s  gratitude  to  his 
parents  is  also  quite  fitting. 

4.  A  Standing  Committee  shall  be  appohited  to  submit 
to  the  Church  through  the  General  Council,  Iform  of  Govern- 
ment,  Directory  of  Worship,  and  Book  of  Discipline  foi  oui 
Church. 

THE  REPORT  ON  THE  REGISTRATION 
OF  OUR  CHURCH 

1.  Reasons  for  registration: 

(a)  Thereby  show  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

(b)  In  order  to  give  a  legal  standing  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China. 

(c)  Inamuch  as  other  organizations  within  the  General 
Assembly,  such  as  hospitals,  schools,  etc.,  must  register,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  General  Assembly  also  should  secure  re¬ 
gistration. 
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2.  The  method  of  registration : 

(a)  The  General  Assembly  should  approach  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Interior  with  a  request  for  registration. 

(b)  Divisional  Councils,  the  District  Associations  and 
the  local  churches  should  approach  their  respective  local  au¬ 
thorities  and  register  with  them. 

3.  Recommendation;  As  soon  as  the  North  and  South 
are  united  into  one  central  government,  the  General  Assembly 
shall  register  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Divisional 
Councils,  District  As.sociations  and  local  Churches  may 
register  at  once  with  their  local  authorities. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 

The  General  Secretary,  A.  R.  Kepler,  presented  the 
statistical  summary.  It  includes  the  churches  connected 
with  the  English  Baptist  Mission,  Shantung,  who  united  a 
few  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
These  statistics  are  only  approximately  correct. 


Divisional  Councils  . 

.  12 

District  Associations  . 

.  51 

Organized  Churches  . . 

.  585 

Other  Preaching  Places  . 

.  2,035 

Ordained  Pastors . 

.  333 

Other  Evangelistic  Workers 

.  2,072 

Communicants  . 

. 120,175 

Divisional  Councils  No. 

of  District 

No.  of  Baptized 

Associations 

Members 

Manchuria 

3 

21,129 

Hopei  . 

2 

5,387 

Lianghu . .  . . 

8 

9,123 

North  China . 

9 

18,507 

Hwatung  .  . 

6 

20,231 

Minpeh . 

3 

1,652 

Minchimg  . 

3 

2,653 

Minnan . 

6 

10,215 

Lingtung  . 

2 

6,792 

Kwangtung . .  . . 

8 

20,000 

Hainan  . 

1 

4,075 

Yunnan . . 

— 

411 
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Church  groups  constituting  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China 

1.  Independent  Churches. 

2.  Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Church. 

3.  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

4.  American  Board  Congregational  Churches. 

5.  London  Missionary  Society. 

6.  New  Zealand  Presbyterian  Church. 

7.  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

8.  United  Church  of  Canada. 

9.  English  Presbyterian  Church. 

10.  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

11.  Presbyterian  Church,  South. 

12.  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.S. 

13.  Church  of  Scotland. 

14.  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 

15.  United  Free  Church  (Scotland). 

16.  English  Baptist  Church. 

Communicants  connected  with  American  Societies  70,000 
Communicants  connected  with  British  Societies  50,000 
American  Missionaries  associated  with  the  Church 

of  Christ  in  China . 

British  Missionaries  associated  with  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China  . 
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PART  III. 

DOCTRINAL  BASIS  OF  UNION 
AND  CONSTITUTION 


DOCTRINAL  BASIS  OF  UNION 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  China  being  autonomous  will 
have  the  prerogative  of  formulating  its  own  doctrinal  state¬ 
ments,  but  these  will,  we  believe,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
and  under  the  teaching  of  His  Spirit,  be  in  essential  harmony 
with  the  beliefs  of  the  Christian  Church  in  other  lands.  As 
such  a  declaration  of  belief  has  not  yet  been  formulated  the 
united  Church  formulates  this  statement  of  fundamentals. 

1.  Our  bond  of  union  consists: 

(1)  In  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Redeemer  and 
Lord  on  whom  the  Christian  Church  is  founded ;  and  in  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom  through¬ 
out  the  whole  earth. 

(2)  In  our  acceptance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  the  divinely  inspired  word  of  God, 
and  the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  duty. 

(3)  In  our  acknowledgment  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  as 
expressing  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  common  evangel¬ 
ical  faith. 

2.  Every  office  bearer  in  the  District  Associations  and 
Local  Churches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  shall  declare 
his  sincere  acceptance  and  observance  of  this  Doctrinal  Basis 
of  Union. 

3.  Believing  in  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  we  de¬ 
clare  that  every  one  who  from  the  heart  accepts  the  above 
statement  of  faith,  is  sincerely  welcomed  by  us,  and 
recognised  as  united  with  us  in  the  one  communion. 

4.  Any  Divisional  Council,  in  addition  to  the  Doctrinal 
Basis  of  Union  held  in  common  by  the  whole  Church,  may 
retain  its  original  standards  of  faith. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION 

Preamble. 

1.  The  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  recognizing  that 
variety  in  the  operati(jns  of  the  Spirit  is  as  essential  to  the 
true  welfare  of  the  Church  as  oneness  of  spirit,  accepts  the 
principle  that  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 
confined  to  such  matters  only  as  are  essential  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  conservation  of  true  unity  and  that  each  Divisional 
Council,  District  Association  and  Local  Church  shall  have  the 
greatest  freedom_  of  self-expression  in  organization,  worship 
and  service,  consistent  with  such  unity. 

2.  ^^’e  recognize  that  the  missionary  is  a  temporarv^ 
factor  in  the  Church  of  Christ  and  under  its  authority  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  God’s  Kingdom.  The  degree 
of  self-support,  independence  and  self-propagation  is  not  uni¬ 
form  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  determine  on  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  missionary  and  church,  uniform  for  the 
whole  church.  Each  Divisional  Council  and  District  As¬ 
sociation  has  liberty  to  define  for  itself  what  this  relationship 
shall  be. 


I.  Name.  In  Chinese;  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


(Chung  Hwa  Chi  Tu  Chiao  Hwui).  In  English:  The 
Church  of  Christ  in  China. 


II.  Object.  Our  object  is  to  bind  the  churches  of  The 
Church  of  Christ  in  China  with  united  strength  to  plan  and 
promote  the  spirit  of  sclf-sup]iort,  self-govern,ance  and  self¬ 
propagation  and  to  unite  the  Christian  Believers  to  practice 
Christ’s  Way  of  Life,  extend  His  principles  and  spread  the 
Kingdom  of’God  throughout  the  world. 


III.  Government.  The  Church  of  Christ  m  China  slmll 
administer  its  affairs  through  (1)  the  Local  Church  (Parish) 
(2)  the  District  Association  (Presbytery),  (3)  the  Divisional 
Council  (Synod),  and  (4)  the  General  Assembly. 

1  A  Local  Church  is  a  company  of  believers  regularly 
organised  and  assembling  statedly  for  public  worship  in  one 
or  more  places,  and  recognised  by  the  District  Association  m 
whose  bounds  it  is  located.  The  method  of  organization  of 
the  local  church  is  to  be  decided  by  the  District  Association. 


2  A  District  Association  is  composed  of  all  the  minis¬ 
ters,  evangelists  and  licentiates  and  the  lay  representatives  of 
the  churches  within  a  defined  district. 
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a.  The  representatives  appointed  by  the  Local  Church 
shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  church  officers'  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  communicants.  Each  Local  Church 
shall  appoint  at  least  one  representative;  churches  with  200 
or  more  communicant  members  shall  appoint  two  representa¬ 
tives;  churches  with  500  or  more  shall  appoint  three  repre¬ 
sentatives.  With  the  permission  of  a  District  Association,  the 
representation  from  the  Local  Churches  within  the  district 
may  be  increased. 

b.  To  the  District  Association  belongs  the  oversight 
and  care  of  the  churches  within  its  bounds.  It  organizes,  dis¬ 
bands  and  recognizes  churches ;  by  consent  of  its  Divisional 
Council,  licenses,  ordains,  installs,  dismisses  and  disciplines 
ministers  and  evangelists ;  gives  counsel  and  aid  to  churches 
and  unorganized  companies  of  believers;  decides  references 
and  appeals  regularly  presented;  reviews  the  minutes  of  the 
Local  Churches;  maintains  order;  carries  on  evangelistic  work 
and  other  forms  of  Christian  activity  within  its  bounds;  and 
appoints  representatives  to  the  Divisional  Council.  Each  Dis¬ 
trict  Association  shall  adopt  its  own  By-Laws  and  Rules  of 
Order  but  these  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  Divisional  Council. 

c.  As  the  degree  of  self-support,  self-governance  and 
self-propagation  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  Church,  the 
General  Assembly  is  unable  to  fix  an  invariable  standard  for 
the  powers  of  the  District  Association ;  hence  each  Divisional 
Council  has  authority  to  increase  or  decrease  the  powers  of 
the  District  Associations  as  defined  in  this  article. 

3.  A  Divisional  Council  is  composed  of  delegates  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  District  Associations  within  a  given  area. 

a.  Each  District  Association  shall  appoint  representa¬ 
tives  according  to  the  number  of  communicant  members  in 
the  district.  Eor  each  500  in  active  membership,  it  shall  ap¬ 
point  two  representatives ;  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  layman. 
With  the  permission  of  the  Divisional  Council,  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  District  Associations  may  be  increased.  The 
Divisional  Council  may  provide  for  its  delegates  to  be 
appointed  by  its  Local  Churches  direct,  instead  of  by  its 
District  Associations — one  ordained  man  and  one  lay  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  Local  Church. 

b.  The  Divisional  Council  organizes  and  determines  the 
boundaries  of  the  District  Associations ;  decides  all  appeals 
and  other  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  District  Associations 
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within  its  bounds;  organizes  and  controls  boards  for  evange¬ 
listic  and  other  Christian  work  within  its  bounds;  devises 
ways  and  means  for  strengthening  and  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Church ;  and  elects  commissioners  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  as  provided  by  the  General  Assembly. 

c.  To  the  Divisional  Council  belongs  the  power  to  de¬ 
cide  all  controversies  respecting  doctrine  and  church  govern¬ 
ment.  Should  there  be  error  in  doctrine  or  wrong  practice 
in  any  Local  Church  or  District  Association,  the  Divisional 
Council  has  the  right  to  point  this  out  and  if  necessary  give 
reproof.  It  reviews  the  minutes  of  the  District  Associations. 
It  controls  theological  education  and  all  forms  of  educational 
and  medical  work  under  the  charge  of  the  Church  within 
its  bounds.  It  controls  (or  may  delegate  this  control  to  large 
District  Associations)  the  examination,  licensure,  ordination, 
appointment,  dismissal  and  discipline  of  all  ministers  and 
evangelists.  The  Divisional  Council  has  authority  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  missionary  enterprises  and  to  advance  the  same,  and  to 
further  evangelistic  work,  to  appoint  commissions,  com¬ 
mittees,  and  officers  for  all  branches  of  work  within  its  bounds 
and  give  them  instructions  and  suitable  authority  and  receive 
their  reports. 

Each  Divisional  Council  shall  adopt  its  own  By-Laws 
and  Rules  of  Order  which  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church. 

4.  The  General  Assembly. 

a.  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  shall  be  elected  by  the  Divisional  Councils 
(Synods).  The  number  from  each  Divisional  Council  shall 
be  according  to  its  communicant  membership — There  shall 
be  three  commissioners — at  least  one  minister  and  one  lay¬ 
man — for  every  5,000  (or  fraction  thereof)  communicants. 
An  alternate  shall  also  be  elected  for  each  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners.  The  Statistical  Report  for  the  Divisional  Council 
for  the  previous  year  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  number  of  Jts  commissioners.  In  the  Election 
of  commissioners  there  shall  be  no  distinction  between  Chi¬ 
nese  and  missionaries,  men  and  women. 

b.  Quorum.  Twenty  Commissioners  assembled  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business ;  but  these  twenty  delegates  must  re¬ 
present  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Divisional  Councils  and  at 
least  one-half  of  them  must  be  ministers. 
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c.  The  Functions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

(i)  The  General  Assembly  as  representing  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church,  shall  constitute  a  bond  of  union,  cor¬ 
respondence,  mutual  confidence  and  love  among  all  grades 
of  its  Church  Councils. 

(ii)  The  relation  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Divi¬ 
sional  Councils  is  the  same  as  the  relation  of  the  Divisional 
Councils  to  District  x\ssociations.  If  questions  arise  concern¬ 
ing  church  government  or  doctrine,  the  General  Assembly 
shoujd  consider  and  settle  them  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time. 

(iii)  Except  in  special  circumstances  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  should  not  receive  representations  directly  from  Local 
Churches,  or  District  Associations. 

(iv)  It  shall  determine  the  standards  for  the  ministry 
and  regulate  the  reception  of  ministers  from  other  denomina¬ 
tions. 

(v)  Its  powers  in  relation  to  all  inter-synodical  institu¬ 
tions,  boards  and  activities  shall  be  the  same  as  each  Divi¬ 
sional  Council  sustains  towards  such  institutions,  boards  and 
activities  within  the  Divisional  Council. 

(vi)  The  yjreparation,  revision  or  amendment  of  the 
Directory  of  Worship,  Form  of  Government,  Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline,  etc.,  shall  be  by  the  General  Assembly  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  District  Associations. 

(vii)  It  shall  appoint  the  Church’s  representatives  on  all 
inter-denominational  or  union  agencies  which  deal  with 
“extra”  or  “inter”  synodical  matters. 

(viii)  It  shall  draw  up  its  own  Rules  and  Regulations 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

d.  Meetings  and  Officers. 

(i)  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  once  every  three 
years.  The  time  and  place  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
General  Council  one  year  previous  to  the  meeting. 

(ii)  Its  officers  shall  be  a  Moderator,  a  Vice-Moderator, 
a  Stated  Clerk  and  Associate  Stated  Clerk  (these  two  offices 
shall  be  filled  by  the  General  Secretary  and  Associate  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  General  Council),  two  Temporary  Clerks 
and  a  Treasurer. 
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(iii)  The  Moderator,  Vice-Moderator  and  Temporary 
Clerks  shall  be  elected  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  delegates  pre¬ 
sent.  The  Stated  Clerks  and  Treasurer  need  not  necessarily 
be  elected  from  the  delegates  and  their  terms  of  office  shall 
be  determined  by  the  General  Assembly. 

c.  The  General  Council : — 

(i)  The  General  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Moderatoi 
of^  the  General  Assembly  and  one  representative  from  each 
Divisional  Council  who  is  elected  to  this  office  by  the  re¬ 
spective  Divisional  Councils  at  the  time  they  elect  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  General  Assembly  and  from  among  its 
Commissioners.  The  representations  of  the  Divisional 
Councils  shall  be  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  for  rati¬ 
fication. 

(ii)  The  General  Assembly  shall  in  addition  elect  from 
the  Church-at-large  as  members  of  the  Council,  one  for  each 
4  (or  fraction  thereof)  representing  the  Divisional  Councils. 

(iii)  The  officers  of  the  General  Council  shall  be  a  Chair¬ 
man  (The  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly)  a  General 
Secretary  and  an  Associate  General  Secretary  whose  respon¬ 
sibilities  shall  be  defined  by  the  General  Council.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  and  Associate  General  Secretary  shall  be  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  General  Council  and  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  a  term  of  6  years,  subject  to  re-election  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly.  Their  teimi  of  office  shall 
begin  with  January  1st,  after  their  election  by  the  Assembly. 
They  shall  also  serve  as  Stated  Clerk  and  Associated  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 

(iv)  Functions  of  the  General  Council : — 

The  General  Council  shall  e.xercise  all  the  functions  of 
the  General  Assembly,  necessary  between  Assemblies.  Its 
actions  shall  be  operative  where  power  has  been  conferred 
but  the  same  may  be  reviewed  or  reversed  by  the  General 
Assembly  or  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Divisional  Coun¬ 
cils. 

(v)  The  actions  of  the  General  Council  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Divisional  Councils  immediately  after  each 
meeting.  If  a  Divisional  Council  takes  no  action  on  the 
minutes  of  the  General  Council  within  one  year,  the  Divisional 
Council  will  be  considered  as  having  approved  the  said 
minutes. 
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(vi)  The  General  Council  shall  pass  on  the  budget  of 
the  General  Council  Office  and  all  Boards  and  Commissions 
authorized  by  the  General  Assembly. 

(vii)  It  shall  prepare  a  digest  of  its  actions  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

(viii)  It  shall  prepare  the  Docket  for  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  during  the  Assembly's  Meeting,  serve  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Moderator  and  Vice-Moderator  as  the  Nom¬ 
inating  and  Business  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 

(ix)  The  term  of  a  General  Council  shall  begin  on  the 
adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly  and  continue  until  the 
adjournment  of  the  succeeding  General  Assembly.  Any 
vacancies  within  the  General  Council  among  the  representa¬ 
tives  at  large,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Council. 
Vacancies  from  among  the  Divisional  Council  representatives 
shall  be  temporarily  filled  by  the  General  Council  until  a 
successor  is  elected  by  the  Divisional  Council  concerned. 

(IV)  Amendments;  1.  If  the  General  Assembly  shall  pro¬ 
pose  to  alter,  increase  or  diminish  any  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  District  Associations  or  Divisional  Councils,  or  if 
it  shall  propose  to  alter,  increase  or  diminish  the  Creedal 
Statement,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  transmit  the  proposed  ac¬ 
tion  to  all  the  District  Associations.  If  by  the  time  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  shall  meet  again,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Associations  have  reported  in  writing  approving  the  pro¬ 
posed  action,  the  Assembly  shall  declare  the  sections  ap¬ 
proved  to  be  part  of  the  Constitution  or  Creedal  Statement. 

2.  The  District  y\ssociations  in  voting  on  Creedal  or 
Constitutional  Amendments  shall  have  their  number  of  votes 
determined  by  the  number  of  Communicants. — It  shall  have 
one  vote  for  every  500  of  its  communicants  or  fraction  thereof. 

3.  Votes  by  District  Associations  on  such  overtures  or 
enactments  shall  be  categorically  “yes”  or  “no.”  They 
may  in  separate  overtures  propose  amendments  or  changes 
but  such  must  in  no  wise  limit  or  affect  that  “yes”  or  “no” 
vote  on  the  overture  transmitted  to  them  for  approval. 
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Chinese  Church  Sends  Message  to  West 


The  general  assembly  of  the  church  of 

Christ  in  China,  representing  the  churches  which 
have  developed  from  the  missionary  work  of  nearly 
a  score  of  western  missionary  societies,  in  Canton  October 
26-November  8  adopted  a  message  to  western  Churches 
asking  their  fellowship  in  a  ministry  of  intercession.  The 
Assembly  was  composed  of  sixty  voting  delegates  or  com¬ 
missioners  of  whom  eight  were  women.  Greetings  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  were  sent  by 
Dr.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  and  the  Foreign  Board  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Assembly  by  Dr.  George  T.  Scott,  secretary 
for  China. 

In  its  message  to  western  churches  the  Assembly  said: 


“The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  China  along 
with  the  sister  Communions  is  facing 
in  China  a  situation  which  is  most 
challenging  both  because  of  the  un¬ 
usual  difficulties  as  well  as  the  un¬ 
paralleled  opportunities  which  are 
presented.  At  this  time  as  never 
before  must  we  lay  hold  on  all  avail¬ 
able  spiritual  resources.  Fortunately 
now  time,  space  nor  language  are  a 
barrier  to  the  spiritual  cooperation 
of  our  fellow  Christians  of  the  West 
and  we  exceedingly  covet  their  co¬ 
operation  in  adventurous,  importu¬ 
nate  intercession. 

“(a)  That  our  Christian  youth  in 
large  numbers  may  recognize  the 
call  and  heed  to  the  challenge  of  the 
ministry  as  the  most  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  of  their  lives. 

“(b)  That  our  Christians  may  in 
a  larger  mea-sure  discover  and  mani¬ 
fest  the  radiance  of  our  religion,  and 
make  their  Christian  faith  conta¬ 
gious. 

“(c)  That  our  leadership  may  be 
responsive  to  diyine  guidance  and 
given  courage  to  joyously  follow  the 
will  of  (k>d  as  they  discover  it  con¬ 
cerning  the  perplexing  problems  they 
are  facing,  such  as  Christian  educa- 
tion  in  view  of  government  restriction  on  worship  and  religious 
instruction,  and  other  problems  of  a  similar  character  which  natu¬ 
rally  follow  where  a  mighty  nation  is  in  the  process  of  radical  re¬ 
construction.  .  ,  /^1  • 

“(d)  For  the  Chinese  government,  especially  for  those  Chris¬ 
tians  who  are  serving  the  government,  that  vital  religion  may  be 
given  its  proper  place  in  the  new  emerging  state. 

“(e)  That  the  will  to  Christian  unity  may  be  fostered  and 
strengthened  and  that  hitherto  untrodden  pathways  may  be  found 
whereby  the  separated  Christian  communions  can  arrive  at  com¬ 
plete  spiritual  and  organic  unity.  _  _ 

“(f)  That  Christian  youth  of  the  West  with  a  positive  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  with  a  passion  for  Christian  service  may  in  large 
number  find  it  as  the  will  of  God  for  them  to  come  to  China  to 
cooperate  with  the  Chinese  Church  in  the  task  of  creating  a  Chns- 
‘  tian  (jhina. 


“(g)  That  the  Five-Year  Movement  may  continue  to  grow  in¬ 
tensively  and  extensively  in  the  might  and  strength  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  to  the  end  that  all  the  resources  of  our  Chinese  Church  may 
be  utilized  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  rnovement,  namely,  the 
deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  Christians  and  the  doubling 
of  our  church  membership. 

“We  ask  the  fellowship  of  the  Christians  and  churches  of  the 
West  in  this  ministry  of  intercession.” 

Foreign  Missions  Program  in  Pacific  Zone 

Seventeen  presbyteries  of  the  Pacific  District  are  to  be 
visited  during  January  and  February  by  a  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  team  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  furloughed  mission¬ 
aries  and  five  Board  officers.  Most  of  the  missionaries' 

will  give  brief  periods  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  territory  of  the  pres¬ 
byteries  in  which,  or  adjacent  to 
which,  they  are  temporarily  re¬ 
siding.  Most  of  the  team  will 
begin  in  Los  Angeles  Presby¬ 
tery  January  11-16  and  move 
northward  through  the  Presby¬ 
teries  of  San  Joaquin  and  Sac¬ 
ramento,  then  into  Oregon  and 
Washington,  finishing  in  We¬ 
natchee  Presbytery  February  27. 
Simultaneously  other  foreign 
mission  representatives  will  be 
in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

The  foreign  missions  commit¬ 
tee  of  San  Francisco  Presbytery 
has  voted  to  ask  presbytery  to 
urge  pastors  to  preach  a  foreign 
missions  sermon  February  1,  to 
use  stereopticon  slides  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  wherever  possible 
and  to  take  a  supplemental  of¬ 
fering  for  the  work  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Board.  Regular  supplies 
of  stereopticon  slides  in  the  distributing  offices  of  the 
Pacific  Zone  have  been  augmented  by  shipments  from  the 
Central  Zone.  Additional  copies  of  the  16  mm.  motion 
pictures  have  been  placed  in  the  San  Francisco  depository. 
The  supply,  however,  is  limited.  The  three  new  pictures 
on  India  have  been  exceptionally  popular  in  the  Central 
and  Eastern  Zones. 

Lay  Corner  Stone  at  Chile  School 

The  corner  stone  of  the  administration  building  of  the 
Instituto  Ingles,  Presbyterian  mission  school  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  was  laid  October  29  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
This  marks  a  long-awaited  development  and  expansion  of 


INDIA 

‘‘India  is  a  land  of  contrasts,  but  it 
is  a  land  of  opportunity  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary.  There  is  opportunity  for  a 
clearer  message.  The  non-Christian 
looks  at  the  Christian  Church,  even 
though  he  is  told  not  to  look  at  the 
missionary  but  at  Christ.  As  we  judge 
him  by  his  mode  of  living,  so  he  judges 
us.  It  is  easier  to  work  when  the 
Church  at  home  has  so  many  voices 
raised  against  such  evils  as  war,  ex¬ 
ploitations  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  race  prejudices  and  inequalities. 
Whatever  is  done  to  incarnate  the  spirit 
of  Christ  in  Christians  in  America 
opens  doors  of  opportunity  to  us  here. 
The  world  is  smaller  than  it  was,  and 
educated  Indians  are  critical." — An  In¬ 
dia  Missionary, 
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the  school  from  crowded  and  inadequate  quarters  in  the 
city  to  an  attractive  site  in  a  suburban  section  of  Santiago. 
A  site  of  more  than  eleven  acres  has  been  purchased,  and 
five  buildings  are  being  erected.  It  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  completed  so  as  to  be  used  for  the  first  time  in 
March,  1931,  when  the  55th  year  of  the  Instituto  begins. 

Congratulatory  messages  were  sent  by  friends  of  the 
Instituto  in  the  United  States,  among  them  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Speer  and  Miss  Valeria  Penrose,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  school.  In  informing  the  Board  of 
his  intention  to  send  a  cablegram  to  the  school  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  wrote,  “Permit  me  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  extend  to  the  members  of  your  Board  cordial 
congratulations  on  this  important  occasion.” 

The  South  Pacific  Mail,  the  outstanding  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  in  Chile,  commented  on  the  work  of  the 
Instituto  as  follows :  “It  is  confidently  expected  that  all 
who  bear  the  school  in  grateful  remembrance  and  proudly 
realize  that  its  buildings  and  equipment  will  assign  it  first 
rank  among  boys’  schools,  will  unite  enthusiastically  in  an 
effort  to  perpetuate  the  high  ideals  of  manhood  and  serv¬ 
ice  which  have  been  instilled  into  the  souls  of  its  former 
students.  Statesmen  such  as  the  present  Finance  Minister 
(Don  Julio  Philippi)  are  the  school’s  best  certificates  of 
merit,  yet  the  Instituto  points  with  justifiable  pride  to  its 
roster  of  distinguished  students  who  are  nobly  fulfilling 
their  obligations  in  positions  of  trust  and  usefulness  in 
various  spheres  of  the  Republic.” 

Board  States  Mission  Policy  in  China 

No  evidence  has  come  to  hand  that  any  restraint  has 
been  placed  by  the  Chinese  government  upon  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  in  churches,  chapels,  markets  or  homes, 
according  to  a  statement  of  policy  for  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  China,  adopted  October  6  by  the  Board.  On  the 
contrary,  says  the  statement,  the  almost  universal  report 
is  of  an  unparalleled  receptiveness  to  the  Gospel  and  its 
members  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  even 
among  the  students  of  certain  government  schools.  In 
making  public  this  statement,  the  Board  indicated  that  the 
adoption  of  a  permanent  policy  will  naturally  await  further 
reports  and  “desires  that  the  present  statement  shall  be 
regarded  as  entirely  provisional  and  to  be  revised  if  neces¬ 
sary  when  the  important  reports  have  come  to  hand.” 

The  statement  adopted  by  the  Board  said ; 

“1.  No  evidence  has  come  to  hand  that  any  restraint  has 
been  placed  by  the  Chinese  government  upon  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  in  churches,  chapels,  markets  or  homes ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  almost  universal  report  is  of  an 
unparalleled  receptiveness  to  the  Gospel  and  its  messengers 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  even  among  stu¬ 
dents  of  certain  government  schools.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  evangelistic  missionaries  are  fewer  by  15  per 
cent  than  in  1925,  the  Board  would  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
degree  possible  with  the  Chinese  Church’s  present  great 
Evangelistic  Movement  by  calling  and  appointing  to  this 
work  China’s  full  usual  share  of  the  accepted  candidates 
of  the  current  year,  by  making  at  least  the  usual  provision 
for  theological  schools  and  Bible  training  institutes,  and 
by  urging  all  missionaries  whose  activities  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  are  hindered  to  devote  themselves  to  enthusiastic 
evangelism  with  their  Chinese  associates. 

“2.  The  medical  work  is  as  needy  and  as  successful  as 
ever,  yet  the  number  of  doctors  and  nurses  is  less  by  more 


than  20  per  cent  than  five  years  ago.  This  work  is  so 
highly  appreciated  by  the  Chinese  for  its  tangible  bene¬ 
fits,  and  goes  so  hand-in-hand  with  direct  evangelism  that 
there  should  be  no  diminution  of  the  American  Church’s 
efforts  to  man  and  maintain  this  beautiful  ministry  to 
body  and  soul. 

“3.  Never  has  there  been  greater  need  than  now  for 
high-grade  Christian  literature  in  Chinese.  Never  a  larger 
welcome  accorded  it.  The  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  are 
selling  more  books  and  tracts  than  ever  before,  and  the 
new  dignity  acquired  by  the  vernacular  as  a  literary  me¬ 
dium,  affords  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  Chinese 
writers  and  foreign  translators. 

“4.  A  very  serious  situation  confronts  our  educational 
work  throughout  China.  The  Nanking  Government  de¬ 
mands  the  early  registration  of  Mission  Schools  of  all 
grades,  insisting  that  Senior  Middle  Schools  and  Colleges 
shall  not  require  any  students  to  pursue  religious  courses 
or  attend  religious  exercises,  nor  ‘entice’  students  to 
elect  religion;  that  schools  of  lower  grade  shall  abso¬ 
lutely  exclude  religious  courses  and  exercises.  The  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  have  in  some  cases  refused  passports 
to  Chinese  students  e.xpecting  to  pursue  religious  courses 
abroad,  and  have  prohibited  the  holding  of  daily  vacation 
Bible  schools.  A  dignified  protest  by  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  China  and  eleven  other  ecclesiastical  organizations 
against  this  ‘denial  of  religious  liberty  in  the  name  of 
religious  liberty’  having  been  positively  rejected  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  the  Board  feels  that,  pending  con¬ 
ference  with  the  field,  as  to  the  continuance  of  our  schools 
under  these  conditions,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  ask  the 
Church  to  expand  its  educational  work  in  China  at  this 
time.  The  Board,  however,  cherishes  a  strong  hope  that 
wiser  counsels  will  soon  prevail  in  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment,  opening  the  way  to  enlarged  Christian  educational 
service.”  '' 

Syria  Mission  Praised  in  Press 

A  very  valuable  collection  of  twenty-five  anthropoid 
sarcophagi  and  fragments  of  two  Persian  bulls,  collected 
in  Syria  by  the  late  Dr.  George  A.  Ford,  Presbyterian 
missionary  at  Sidon,  through  the  generosity  of  a  friend 
of  the  mission,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous,  has  been  offered  to  the  National  Museum, 
Syria,  as  a  permanent  loan  to  be  exhibited  by  it  intact  as 
“The  George  A.  Ford  collection.”  Syrian  newspapers 
have  published  articles  expressing  gratitude  to  the  donor, 
and  pointing  out  that  the  Syrian  Mission  of  the  Board 
has  always  had  as  its  chief  aim  disinterested  service  to 
the  people  of  the  land. 

These  antiquities  were  found  in  Sidon  by  Dr.  Ford 
when  excavations  were  made  for  Gerard  Institute.  Before 
his  death  Dr.  Ford  attempted  to  dispose  of  the  antiquities 
in  order  to  further  the  building  program  of  the  mission  in 
Sidon.  He  had  made  arrangements  for  their  sale  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  but  the  government  raised  such 
objections  to  the  export  of  the  entire  collection  that  the 
arrangement  fell  through.  The  collection  was  then  pur¬ 
chased  from  Dr.  Ford  for  the  benefit  of  Gerard  Institute. 

Through  the  offices  of  Rev.  James  H.  Nicol,  secretary 
of  the  Syria  Mission,  a  scheme  of  division  of  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  was  arranged,  whereby  several  pieces  were  to  be  given 
to  the  National  Museum,  several  were  to  be  exported  to 
America,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  offered  for  sale, 
first  to  the  government  and  then  to  others.  The  govern¬ 
ment  however  expressed  its  desire  to  purchase  the  entire 
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collection,  though  at  the  same  time  it  indicated  that  it  did 
not  have  very  much  money  to  make  the  purchase.  The 
donor  then  agreed  to  make  a  permanent  loan  of  the  col¬ 
lection  to  the  National  Museum. 

When  this  proposal  was  presented  by  the  American 
Consul  in  Beirut,  Syria,  to  the  French  High  Commission 
and  by  it  to  the  Lebanese  Government,  it  was  received 
by  both  the  French  and  Lebanese  officials  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  High  Commission  expressed  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion  and  the  donor,  through  the  American  Consul,  its 
great  appreciation  of  the  disinterested  service  to  the  Leba¬ 
nese  Government,  and  the  prime  minister  of  the  republic 
and  the  minister  of  education  and  fine  arts  made  per¬ 
sonal  calls  at  the  American  Consulate  and  on  Mr.  Nicol 
to  express  their  gratitude.  The  government  voted  to 
confer  on  Mrs.  Ford  (who  has  since  died),  the  donor  and 
Mr.  Nicol,  the  Lebanon  Order  of  Merit  of  the  First  Class. 
The  order  and  decoration  have  been  delivered  to  the 
donor.  / 

The  Message  of  Christ  Cannot  Be  Destroyed 

“Never  was  Christianity  less  likely  to  be  stamped  out 
in  Changsha,”  writes  Rev.  W.  H.  Clark,  of  the  Hunan 
Mission.  “Though  more  than  half  of  the  congregation 
have  been  forced  by  the  imminent  danger  of  a  second 
communist  occupation  to  leave  the  city,  the  fire  of  faith 
burns  even  the  brighter  in  those  who  are  here.  One  hun¬ 
dred  ten  met  for  worship  Sunday  in  the  humble  little 
chapel  of  the  primary  school.  Last  Wednesday  while  the 
hordes  of  Reds  under  Peng,  Chu  and  Mao  were  hammer¬ 
ing  at  our  defense  line  not  over  a  mile  and  a  half  away, 
and  while  the  hills  were  ringing  to  the  sound  of  rifle  and 
machine  gun  fire,  even  there  a  dozen  Christians  dared 
to  come  to  my  looted  home  and  spend  an  hour  in  prayer. 
As  one  Yale  boy  expressed  it  just  two  days  before  the 
fiercest  attacks,  T  am  not  afraid,  I  am  in  the  will  of  God,’ 
and  went  off  smiling. 

“The  next  night  his  village  was  captured  by  the  Red 
army  and  only  today,  three  weeks  later,  have  the  govern¬ 
ment  troops  reentered  it.  We  have  no  news  of  him,  but 
I  am  confident  he  has  stood  firm.  That  which  we  came  to 
China  to  give,  the  message  of  Christ,  is  a  commodity 
which  cannot  be  looted  nor  destroyed,  nor  burned.  We 
may  have  lost  well  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars ,  but 
there  is  a  ‘fellowship  of  sufferings’  worth  infinitely  more. 
Christ  reigns  in  hundreds  of  hearts  here ;  he  cannot  be 
dislodged  whatever  comes ;  like  Job,  many  a  lovely  Chris¬ 
tian  is  living  the  faith:  ‘Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  him.’  ”  _  _ 

Latest  word  from  Hunan  indicates  that  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Liiigle,  of  Changsha,  has  opened  the  Fuhsiang  School 
with  seventy-five  pupils  at  Wuchang  (200  miles  away), 
in  borrowed  buildings.  Temporary  repairs  are  in  progress 
at  Changsha  under  her  supervision,  and  she  confidently 
hopes  to  have  the  school  running  again  in  its  own  plant 
for  the  second  semester.  Changteh  has  been  reported  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  communists,  who  apparently  did  not  work 
great  destruction.  All  the  male  members  of  the  mission 
have  returned  to  the  various  stations;  but  neither  mis¬ 
sion  nor  consuls  have  thought  it  wise  for  the  women  to  go 
into  the  interior  of  the  province  until  the  government  has 
made  larger  progress  in  subduing  the  communists  and 
bandits  who  have  so  widely  overrun  the  province.  This 
task  the  government  has  accepted  as  the  first  and  most 
important  element  of  reconstruction  after  the  civil  war 
recently  finished. 


The  Spirit  of  International  Friendliness 

Girls  in  the  Persian  (Moslem)  girls’  domestic  science 
class  in  the  Presbyterian  mission  girls’  school  at  Rezaiyeh, 
Persia,  were  given  a  sum  of  money  generously  provided 
by  a  friend  of  the  school,  which  they  expended  with 
thoughtfulness  for  others.  With  the  funds  they  repaired 
and  furnished  a  room  in  the  dormitory  where  most  of 
the  girls  are  Syrians,  thus  showing  in  a  practical  way 
the  fine  spirit  of  friendliness  between  girls  of  different 
nationalities,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
school.  They  made  a  budget,  carefully  planned  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  necessary  furnishings,  made  curtains  and  a 
table  cover,  framed  pictures  with  passe  partout,  kept  an 
account  of  their  expenditures  and  gave  the  Syrian  girls 
a  beautifully  transformed  room. 

J  Missionary  Is  Adviser  to  Native  State 

Mr.  John  L.  Goheen,  principal  of  the  Sangli  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  School  of  the  Presbyterian  Western  In¬ 
dia  Mission,  in  which  capacity  he  has  introduced  modern 
agricultural  methods  into  his  section  of  India,  has  been 
made  an  adviser  of  the  Native  State  of  Ichalkaranji, 
Western  India.  The  arrangement  which  has  been  entered 
into  between  Mr.  Goheen  and  the  Chief  of  the  State,  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  government  of  Bombay  and 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Chief  of  the  State  of  Ichalkaranji  is  a  high  caste 
Brahmin.  He  and  his  queen  have  traveled  abroad  fre¬ 
quently,  and  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  his  state  for  the  lasting  good  of  his  subjects. 
They  love  him  and  admire  him,  and  place  great  trust  in 
him.  His  state  is  one  of  the  smaller  ones  in  India,  with 
a  total  area  of  approximately  250  square  miles  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  60,000. 

Originally  the  Chief  of  the  State  approached  Mr. 
Goheen  with  regard  to  full-time  service.  It  was  a  ternpt- 
ing  offer,  but  Mr.  Goheen  felt  that  it  would  not  be  right 
for  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Mission.  The 
chief  then  suggested  part-time  service,  and  it  is  this  sec¬ 
ond  offer  which  has  been  approved. 

The  official  order  of  the  Jahagirdar  (Chief)  of  Ichalka¬ 
ranji,  announcing  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Goheen  as  ad¬ 
viser  was  promulgated  July  28,  1930,  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  Mr.  Goheen  began  his  service.  Excerpts  from  this 
order  follow: 

“Mr.  J.  L.  Goheen,  B.A.,  B.AG.,  a  member  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission,  Sangli,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  .  .  .  for  a  period  of  three  years,  or  according  to 
the  orders  that  may  be  passed  hereafter,  as  an  adviser 
...  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  Jahagir  (feuda¬ 
tory  state).  Mr.  Goheen  has  to  work  on  an  average  three 
days  a  week  either  at  the  headquarters  here  or  in  touring 
in  the  talukas  (estates)  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  his 
salary  Mr.  Goheen  is  to  be  paid  the  traveling  allowance 
according  to  the  scale  of  the  Mission. 

“As  an  adviser,  Mr.  Goheen  is  to  exercise  general 
supervision  over  all  departments  of  the  state ;  but  prin¬ 
cipally  he  is  to  be  in  direct  charge  of  the  following  de¬ 
partments :  Public  works,  education  (excepting  the 
Kumar  classes),  registration,  municipality,  medicine, 
Ichalkaranji  bank  and  cooperative  credit  societies.” 

The  order  then  lists  some  of  the  powers  granted  to 
Mr.  Goheen  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  Among 
these  are  the  sanctioning  of  the  estimates  of  public  works 
included  in  the  budget  exceeding  500  rupees  and  of  public 
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works  not  included  in  the  budget  exceeding  100  rupees ; 
the  power  to  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  500  rupees 
from  a  sanctioned  but  unsp>ent  budget  of  a  public  work 
to  another  work  of  a  similar  nature;  supervision  of  the 
Kurans  (pasture  lands)  and  the  gardens  that  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Mulki  (revenue)  department.  The  order 
states  that  Mr.  Goheen  is  to  be  addressed  in  official  cor¬ 
respondence  as  “Meherban  (Honorable  Adviser  Saheb).” 

Easter  in  the  Sunday  School 

“Light,”  an  Easter  Service  for  Presbyterian  Sunday 
schools,  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Pocock,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will 
be  made  available  by  the  Young  People’s  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  connection  with  the 
special  Easter  offering  for  1931  for  urgent  needs  in  our 
Latin  American  mission  fields.  The  service  is  in  six 
parts  and  has  as  its  theme  the  Light  of  the  World. 

No  elaborate  scenery  is  required.  In  fact,  the  service 
may  be  presented  without  curtain  or  scenery.  Sample 
packets  containing  the  pageant  and  other  accessory  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  mailed  to  all  superintendents  of  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Sunday  schools  nine  weeks  in  advance  of  Easter.  If, 
as  pastor  or  leader  in  the  Sunday  school,  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  m  these  materials,  it  is  suggested  that  you  ask  your 
superintendent  for  the  privilege  of  reviewing  them. 


Eighty  New  Missionaries  Wanted 


The  Candidate  De^rtment  of  the  Board  has  issued  a 
call  for  eighty  new  missionaries  to  meet  the  requests  from 
the  field  for  1930-31.  The  call  comes  for  12  women  edu¬ 
cators,  7  men  educators,  8  nurses,  8  doctors  (7  men  and 
one  woman)  and  for  10  men  evangelists  and  11  women 
evpgelists.  Typical  of  the  fields  asking  for  new  mission¬ 
aries  are  the  following : 


Men  Evangeeists 
1  Yunnan,  China 
1  Nanking,  China 
1  Shanghai,  China 
1  Shikohabad,  India 
I  Mihara,  Japan 
1  Medellin,  Colombia 
1  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 
1  Resht,  Persia 
1  Chiengmai,  Siam 
1  Tripoli,  Syria 


Women  Evangelists 

I  Chefoo,  China 
1  Peiping,  China 
1  Andong,  Chosen 
1  Chungju,  Chosen 
1  Chairyung,  Chosen 
1  Islampur,  India 
1  Kasganj,  India 
1  Kasur,  India 
1  Sangli,  India 
1  Rupar,  India 
I  Osaka,  Japan 


Receipts  for  First  Eight  Months  Show  Slight 
Decrease 

Friends  of  the  foreign  missions  cause  will  be  specially 
interested  in  the  statement  of  receipts  of  the  Board  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  receipts  for  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year;  also  in  the  statement  of  receipts  for  the 
month  of  November,  1930,  as  compared  with  November, 
1929.  These  figures  are  given  below,  and  indicate  that 
during  November  of  this  year  as  compared  with  Novem¬ 
ber  a  year  ago  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  receipts  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Board’s  regular  budget  and  in  special  gifts 
covered  by  special  appropriations.  For  the  eight  months 
of  the  year,  however,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  $53,- 
196.74  in  receipts  applicable  to  the  Board’s  regular  budget, 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  a  decrease  in  special 
gifts  of  $14,414.34.  The  Board’s  special  concern  is  that 
friends  of  the  cause  shall  recognize  the  necessity  of  main¬ 


taining  receipts  applicable  to  the  regular  budget  at  the 
same  or  a  higher  level  than  last  year  in  order  that  the 
work  on  the  foreign  field  may  be  maintained.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  receipts  follows : 


Statement  of  Receipts  applicable  to  the  Board’s  Regular  Budget 
for  month  of  November,  1930 


Churches 

Sabbath 

Schools 

Lega¬ 

cies 

Individu¬ 
als,  etc. 

Women’s 
and  Young 
People’s 
Organiza¬ 
tions 

total 

1930  . 

■flSS.OoI.Sl 

1^,837.15 

$3,751.42 

$8,258.92 

$142,902.30 

19“^  . 

121.114.78 

5,4Jj6.o7 

5,066.0/ 

9,550.57 

141,767.79 

Increase  .... 

$4,940.03 

$1,134.51 

Decrease  .... 

$599.22 

$1,914.65 

$1,291.65 

Statement  of  Receipts  applicable  to  the  Board’s  Regular  Budget, 
from  April  1,  1930,  to  November  30,  1930 
(8  months  of  fiscal  year) 


19.30  . 

$736,010.57 

$36,153.77 

33,212.30 

$50,193.36 

50,899.17 

$499,265.78 

516,617.75 

$1,321,653.48 

1,374,850.22 

1929  . 

7:4,220.94 

Increase  .... 

$2,971.41 

Decrease  .... 

$38,210.37 

$705.81 

$17,251.97 

$53,196.74 

Statement  of  Special  Gifts  covered  hy  Special  Appropriations 
for  month  of  November,  1930 


1930  . 

$9,462.80 

3,777.61 

*.61,6.89!..  .. 

$2,465.00 

5,585.95 

$160. ool  $12,603.69 
763.49  10,752.63 

1929  . 

655.58 

Increase  .... 
Decrease  .... 

$5,685.19 

$1,821.06 

$139.69 

$3,120.95 

$603.49 

Statement  of  Special  Gifts  covered  by  Special  Appropriations 
from  April  1,  1930,  to  November  30,  1930 
(8  months  of  fiscal  year) 


1930  . 

$38,659.87 

47,454.68 

$29,129.27 

18,057.35 

$51,385.51 

71,520.85 

$16,388.12 

12,944.23 

$135,562.77 

149,977.11 

iQvK)  . 

$11,071.92 

$3,443.89 

Decrease  .... 

$8,794.81 

.$20,135.34 

$14,414.34 

Statement  of  Receipts  for  the  Regular  Budget  and  Special  Ap¬ 
propriations  for  month  of  November,  1930 


1930  . 

$135,517.61 

124.892.39 

$5,353.04 

6,091.95 

$6,216.42 

11,252.02 

$8,418.92 

10,314.06 

$155,505.99 

152,550.42 

1929  . 

Increase  .... 
Decrease  .... 

$10,625.22 

$2,955.57 

$738.91 

$5,035.60 

$1,895.14 

Statement  of  Receipts  for  the  Regular  Budget  and  Special  Ap¬ 
propriations,  April  1,  1930,  to  November  30,  1930 
(8  months  of  fiscal  year) 


1930  . 

1929  . 

$774,670.44 

821,675.62 

$65,313.04 

61,269.71 

$101,578.87 

122.420.02 

$515,653.90 

629,461.98 

$1,457,216.25 

1,524,827.33 

Increase  .... 

$14,043.33 

Decrease  .... 

$47,005.18 

$20,841.13 

$13,808.08 

$67,611.06 

Dr.  Cotton  to  Be  Joseph  Cook  Lecturer 

Rev.  J.  Harry  Cotton,  D.D.,  pastor  of  Broad  Street 
church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  accepted  appointment  to  the 
Joseph  Cook  Lectureship  for  the  year  1931-32.  The 
lectureship  was  established  by  Joseph  Cook,  one  of  the 
best  known  Christian  apologists  of  the  last  generation, 
who  left  his  entire  estate,  subject  to  the  life  interest  of 
Mrs.  Cook,  to  the  Foreign  Board,  with  the  provision  that 
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it  should  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  “a  fund  whose 
income  would  be  devoted  to  founding  and  maintaining 
learned  and  evangelistic  lectures  in  defense  of  Christian¬ 
ity  by  some  thoroughly  competent  preacher  or  theological 
professor  who  shall  be  chosen  by  said  Board  to  visit  the 
principal  cities  of  India,  China  and  Japan.” 

The  first  incumbent  of  the  lectureship  in  1924-25  was 
Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  at  that  time  a  professor  in  the 
Presbyterial  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Cotton  was  for  some  years  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
College  of  Wooster  before  accepting  the  call  to  Columbus, 
and  is  admirably  qualified  to  present  Christianity  to  the 
thought  of  the  new  generation  in  Asia.  His  church  has 
generously  given  him  a  nine  months’  leave  of  absence  to 
enable  him  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  lectureship. 

y  Memorial  Minute  to  Dr.  George  Alexander 

/  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  with  deep  and  tender 
/  feeling  records  the  death  of  its  oldest  and  most  beloved 
‘  member,  the  Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.,  at  his  home 
in  New  York  City  on  December  12,  1930.  As  far  as  the 
Board  is  aware,  with  the  exception  of  his  pastorate  in 
New  York  City,  Dr.  Alexander’s  longest  official  relation¬ 
ship  has  been  with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1884  at  its  meeting  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  he  has  served  continuously 
for  forty-six  years.  Of  the  Class  elected  with  him.  Dr. 
Charles  K.  Imbrie,  Dr.  J.  P.  Wilson,  David  Olyphant  and 
Henry  Ide,  he  has  outlived  all  his  associates  by  twenty- 
five  years.  From  1903  to  1924,  he  was  President  of  the 
Board  and  both  as  member  and  as  president  his  service 
was  rendered  with  unsurpassed  ability,  faithfulness  and 
grace.  No  words  can  adequately  express  the  gratitude 
and  affection  with  which  the  Board  recalls  his  fellowship 
in  its  service  and  with  which  it  will  ever  cherish  his 
memory. 

Dr.  Alexander’s  missionary  interest  began  in  his  child¬ 
hood  at  his  mother’s  knee  and  was  deepened  in  his  college 
and  seminary  course.  Eight  of  his  Seminary  classmates 
in  the  Class  of  1870  at  Princeton,  one-fifth  of  the  Class, 
went  to  the  foreign  field,  four  in  connection  with  the 
Board — Dr.  Imbrie  to  Japan,  Dr.  Howell  to  Brazil,  Mr. 
Seely  and  Dr.  Lucas  to  India.  One  of  the  others  to  whom 
Dr.  Alexander  made  frequent  affectionate  reference  was 
George  L.  Mackay,  the  missionary  pioneer  and  builder  of 
Formosa.  Of  all  these  only  Dr.  Lucas  now  remains. 
During  his  first  pastorate  at  Schenectady  he  taught  in 
Union  College  and  some  of  his  ablest  students  went  out 
to  the  mission  field.  He  looked  upon  these  men,  like  Dr. 
Griswold  of  India  and  Dr.  Waddell  of  Brazil,  as  his  own 
sons  and  they  looked  up  to  him  with  filial  affection  and 
unbounded  regard.  When  the  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment  began  he  was  its  chief  sponsor  and  friend  among 
ministers  and  missionary  leaders. 

For  many  years  under  the  old  organization  of  the  Board, 
Dr.  Alexander  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  India. 
He  strongly  supported  Dr.  EHinwood,  for  whom  he  had 
the  highest  admiration,  in  the  official  policies  which  he 
introduced,  especially  in  the  occupation  of  Korea  and  the 
Philippines.  In  Latin  America  Dr.  Alexander  had  an 
especial  interest.  He  visited  Brazil  and  attended  the  Latin 
American  Missionary  Conference  in  Panama  in  1916,  and 
served  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Mackenzie  College  in  Sao  Paulo  and 


as  its  mainstay  and  bulwark.  But  no  part  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  field  and  no  missionary  problem  or  human  need 
was  alien  to  him. 

No  member  of  the  Board  was  more  active  and  intelli¬ 
gent  or  devoted.  He  was  invariably  present  at  all  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Committees  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  and  his  counsel  and  prayers  were  the  most  precious 
human  resource  in  the  work  of  the  Board.  His  annual 
communion  service  for  the  new  missionaries  at  the  New 
Missionaries  Conference  each  June  was  the  richest  spir¬ 
itual  experience  of  the  year.  He  had  a  place  which  no 
one  else  has  held  during  the  past  half  century  in  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  trust  of  the  Board  and  its  members  and  its  mis¬ 
sionaries,  to  all  of  whom  he  was  endeared  by  the  noble 
qualities  of  his  pure  and  genial  and  gracious  spirit.  By 
reason  of  his  long  service  he  has  had  to  do  with  the  com¬ 
missioning  of  more  missionaries  than  any  other  Presbyte¬ 
rian  in  Christian  history  and  his  death  will  awaken  more 
personal  and  affectionate  memories  around  the  world  than 
that  of  any  other  man. 

The  Board  cannot  fail  to  recall  at  this  time  in  seeking 
to  measure  his  great  influence  and  its  deep  loss  the  minute 
which  he  presented  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Ellinwood’s 
death  in  1908.  No  words  so  well  describe  his  own  char¬ 
acter  and  influence  as  those  which  he  used  with  regard  to 
his  friend;  “A  great  friendship  is  severed,  a  great  life 
work  ended  and  ‘Our  chief  state  oracle  is  mute.’  Though 
devoid  of  personal  ambition  and  self  assertion,  the  breadth 
of  his  knowledge,  the  fervor  of  his  spirit,  his  prophetic 
grasp  of  things  to  come,  his  courage  and  chivalry,  thrust 
him  into  a  place  of  leadership,  which  he  retained  even 
after  the  grasshopper  had  become  a  burden  and  desire 
failed. 

“His  keen  intelligence,  his  grasp  of  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  and  his  powers  of  persuasive  speech  made  him  not 
only  a  master  of  assemblies  but  a  master  in  the  statesman¬ 
ship  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

“His  breadth  and  poise  and  symmetry  of  character  gave 
his  commanding  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Board. 
His  courtesy  and  kindness  and  magnanimity,  the  simplicity 
and  fearlessness  of  his  faith  and  his  abounding  charity, 
endeared  him  to  his  associates  with  which  he  lived.  They 
cherish  his  memory  now  that  he  is  gone. 

“  ‘Gone,  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  State, 

And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 

Than  any  crown  that  man  can  weave  him.’  ” 


The  Board  would  make  these  words  of  his  regarding 
Dr.  Ellinwood  its  own  words  regarding  him. 

He  was  the  good  great  man  of  whom  Coleridge  wrote : 


“Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends 
The  good  great  man  ?  Three  treasures,  love  and  light 
And  calm  thoughts,  equable  as  infant’s  breath ; 

And  three  fast  friends,  more  sure  than  day  or  night — 
Himself,  His  Maker  and  the  Angel  Death.” 

Missionaries  Write  Interesting  Books 

An  intensely  human  book  on  India,  “Behind 


/ 


/ 


Mud 

Walls,”  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Wiser,  Presbyterian 
missionaries  in  India,  has  been  published  at  $1.50  by 
Richard  R.  Smith,  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiser 


are_  making  an  intensive  and  scientific  study  of  life  in  a 
typical  Indian  village,  a  study  based  on  actual  life  in  the 
community  that  has  e.xtended  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
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The  volume  includes  experiences  too  personal  to  have  a 
place  in  “routine  survey’’  and  “yet  too  revealing  to  be 
discarded.”  It  is  an  account  of  remarkable  association 
with  Indian  villagers  based  on  friendship  and  service. 
“The  West  Coast  Republics  of  South  America”  is  the 
title  of  a  survey  volume  on  Chile,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  World  Dominion  Press,  1  Tudor  Street, 
London,  England.  One  of  the  three  authors  is  Dr.  Web¬ 
ster  E.  Browning,  Presbyterian  missionary,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  Latin  America, 
with  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Board  Recognizes  Missionary  Service 

The  Eoreign  Board  has  formally  recognized  the  services 
of  the  following  missionaries  and  employees :  Rev.  J.  T. 
Molloy,  D.D.,  of  the  Mexico  Mission,  who  died  on  June 
15  at  Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico;  Miss  Martha  May, 
who  was  in  charge  of  estates  and  investments  in  the 
Treasurer’s  Office,  who  died  on  September  13  in  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt. ;  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Bruen,  of  the  Chosen  Mis¬ 
sion,  who  died  on  October  22  in  Seoul,  Chosen,  after  a 
long  illness;  Rev,  Donald  C.  Maclaren,  D.D.,  formerly 


of  the  Brazil  Mission,  who  died  on  October  25  in  the 
United  States;  E.  A.  Fulton,  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  died  on  October  28  at  Morris,  N.  Y. ;  Rev. 
William  B.  Boomer,  an  honorably  retired  missionary  of 
the  Chile  Mission,  who  died  on  November  13  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  South  Carolina;  Mrs.  Ira  Harris,  formerly  of  the 
Syria  Mission,  who  died  on  November  28  at  Landsdowne, 
Pa.,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Judson,  an  honorably  retired  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Central  China  Mission,  who  died  on  December 
25  in  New  York  City. 

Drs.  Sizoo  and  Whallon  New  Board  Members 

The  Foreign  Board  has  elected  to  its  membership  Rev. 
Joseph  R.  Sizoo,  D.D.,  pastor  of  New  York  Avenue 
church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Rev.  Walter  Lowrie 
Whallon,  pastor  of  Roseville  church,  Newark,  N.  J.  They 
succeed  Rev.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  D.D.,  now  a  secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  Rev.  Charles  G.  Sewall,  resigned.  Dr. 
Sizoo  was  for  a  short  time  a  missionary  in  India  under 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  Dr.  Whallon  is  a 
brother  of  Rev.  Albert  K.  Whallon  of  the  North  China 
Mission  and  is  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Com¬ 
mittee  of  New  Jersey  Synod. 


Brief  Notes  from  Many  Fields 


The  Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  Church  besides  continuing  to  help  the  present  for¬ 
eign  work  of  the  Korean  Church  in  China,  Siberia  and 
Japan,  aims  this  year  to  send  a  woman  missionary  to  at 
least  one  of  these  places. 

Two  prominent  bandits  in  northern  Honan,  China,  are 
reported  to  be  building  a  fine  new  temple  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  the  gods  who  have  helped  them  in  kidnapping 
several  hundred  wealthy  Chinese  and  getting  rich  ransoms. 
The  highwaymen  who  provided  the  funds  for  the  temple 
look  upon  their  profession  as  being  quite  legitimate  and 
having  the  sanction  of  their  deities. 

Missionaries  at  the  Ming  Sam  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Canton,  China,  spend  much  time  and  energy  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  blind  but  equally  important  is  work  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness.  A  survey  showed  that  out  of  ninety 
blind  on  the  compound  only  three  were  blind  before  one 
year  of  age.  All  the  rest  are  blind  as  the  result  of  pre¬ 
ventable  causes. 

The  hospital  at  Meshed,  Persia,  has  changed  its  name 
from  the  American  Hospital  to  the  American  Christian 
Hospital.  The  new  name  has  now  been  printed  on  the 
prescription  blanks  in  both  Persian  and  English.  It  is 
hoped  the  day  may  come  when  the  word  “American”  can 
be  dropped  and  the  institution  be  known  as  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  Hospital  of  Meshed.”  There  was  no  opposition  to 
the  use  of  the  word  “Christian.” 

Presbyterian  missionaries  in  Peiping  (Peking),  North 
China,  helped  the  down-and-outs  of  the  district  by  giving 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the  investigation  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  and  distribution  of  relief.  They  realized 
the  shocking  fact  that  in  the  immediate  locality  of  Peiping 
Station  more  people  have  died  from  starvation  and  neglect 
in  China  during  the  last  two  years  than  there  were  people 
killed  and  wounded  during  the  four  years  of  the  World 
War. 


A  feature  of  the  agricultural  work  this  year  in  the 
boys’  school  at  Shunteh,  China,  has  been  the  distribution 
of  seed  to  the  farmers.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
honorary  agricultural  secretary  of  the  China  International 
Famine  Relief  Commission,  a  ton  of  fine  seed  from 
America,  including  several  varieties  of  drought-resisting 
corn  and  sorghum,  rye  and  buckwheat,  was  distributed  in 
small  amounts  to  the  farmers  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles.  This  distribution  gives  many  contacts  for  per¬ 
sonal  evangelism. 

In  her  annual  report  Mrs.  L.  C.  Schaumburg,  of  the 
Mexico  Mission,  reported  that  the  church  in  Tabasco  at 
the  time  of  her  visit  had  just  rented  three  rooms  for  its 
place  of  worship.  On  the  opening  Sunday  she  went  around 
to  inspect  it,  finding  a  small  bathroom  filled  with  chairs, 
and  a  young  man  teacher  and  several  boys  within.  The 
only  object  which  rightly  belonged  to  the  room  was  a 
large  blue-tiled  Spanish  bathtub.  And  in  the  bathtub 
were  three  chairs,  with  several  more  in  front  of  the  tub. 
It  was  the  only  place  the  children  had  in  which  to  meet. 

An  old  and  wealthy  Chinese  gentleman  was  admitted 
to  the  Chefoo  Hospital  after  attempting  suicide  by  swal¬ 
lowing  a  piece  of  gold,  a  common  method  among  those 
wealthy  enough  to  have  the  gold  in  coin  or  jewelry.  As 
he  seemed  blessed  with  a  host  of  friends  and  close  rela¬ 
tives,  he  was  asked  why  he  didn’t  care  to  live.  His  pa¬ 
thetic  response  was  that  China  was  not  at  all  peaceful, 
and  was  changing  so  fast  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while 
to  live.  He  left  the  hospital  two  or  three  days  later  with 
the  recovered  coin  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  new  idea  of  what 
makes  life  worth  living. 


Ozeiug  to  the  coiupliccitcd  stTuctuve  of  the  inailing  list  fov  Presby¬ 
terian  World  News,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tions  in  the  cases  of  a  few  active  church  workers.  It  is  requested 
that  those  who  receive  more  than  one  copy  of  Presbyterian  World 
News  distribute  their  e.vtra  copy  where  it  will  be  of  greatest 
service. 
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Mr.  Peng-chun  Chang,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Nankai  University 
at  Tientsin,  stands  in  the  left  center.  The  others  from  left  to  right  are:  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Hume,  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital  and  former  President  of  the  Colleges  of  Yale- 
in-China;  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  at  Washington 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Y ale-in- China;  and  Bishop 
Alfred  A.  Gilman  of  the  Diocese  of  Hankow,  a  staunch  friend  of  Yale-in- 
China  who  is  cooperating  actively  in  its  educational  work.  The  picture  was 
taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Y ale-in- China,  June,  1931. 
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The  College  of  Yale-in-China 
The  Yali  Middle  School 
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WHAT  THE  HUNAN-YALE  HOSPITAL  MEANS  TO  CHANGSHA 
WHERE  THREE  HUNDRP^D  THOUSAND  GHINPTSE 
MAKE  THEIR  HOMES 

J^EAD  what  Francis  Hutchins,  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  to  say  of  what  a  hospital  in 
China  has  to  do.  “Never  get  the  idea  that  we  are  not  doing  something  here  in  China.  The  Outpatients 
Department  recently  hit  its  record  of  470  patients  in  one  day.  That  is  far  above  the  record  that  was  set  when 
we  had  such  a  large  staff.  The  present  census  of  inpatients  is  90,  which  is  practically  ma.ximum  with  the  present 
nursing  staff.  If  you  think  that  nothing  is  being  done,  work  out  the  arithmetic  of  about  300  patients  seen 
in  one  day  by  nine  doctors,  some  of  these  doctors  teaching  in  the  medical  college,  some  of  them  in  the  nursing 
school,  some  of  them  taking  care  of  the  inpatients  or  operating,  some  of  them  assisting  the  government’s  policy 
of  education  by  teaching  in  city  schools  in  the  nursing  courses.  Note  the  free  service  to  patients.’’ 

The  hospital  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  Chinese  funds.  Ya!e-in-China  contributes  $6,000  annually 
to  its  budget. 

Last  summer  when  the  Communist-bandits  occupied  Changsha,  the  foreign  gunboats  way  down  the 
river  could  see  the  Hunan-\  ale  Hospital  lifting  its  mass  above  the  flat  valley  bottom.  Anxiously  the  men 
on  the  boats  watched  to  see  if  the  hospital  w'ere  burning.  It  was  a  silent  beacon  giving  them  news  of 
Changsha.  Now  that  the  bandits  have  gone,  it  still  remains  a  beacon,  not  for  gunboats  but  for  the  sick 
of  the  great  city,  pointing  the  way  to  health. 


Empty  Ricksh.yws  Which  H.we  Brought  Patients  Wait  Outside  the  Entrance 
OF  THE  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  HuNAN-■^’ALE  Hospital 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  LEADERS  FOR  A  NEW  CHINA 


Address  by  Professor  Peng-chun  Chang  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  Yale-in-China,  June  14,  1931 


It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  stress  the  fact  that  what  will 
take  place  in  China,  or  what  China  will  transform  to  be,  will  be 
of  great  significance,  not  only  for  the  Chinese,  but  for  other  peo¬ 
ples  in  the  world  as  well.  China  has  a  population,  approximately 
estimated,  about  one  fourth  of  the  human  race:  her  natural  re¬ 
sources  are  yet  scarcely  developed  from  the  modern  point  of 
view.  What  will  take  place  in  China  will  necessarily  influence 
the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Culture  in  Tr.\nsform.^tion 

Naturally  we  all  are  interested  in  how  China  will  solve  the 
tremendous  problems  of  a  culture  in  transformation.  In  the  face 
of  such  cataclysmic  events,  indeed  we  feel  the  seeming  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  human  effort:  yet  unless  we  are  convinced  fatalists 
and  skeptics,  we  are  challenged  to  think  of  ways  whereby  human 
effort  can  assist  somewhat  in  shaping  the  events. 

What  will  take  place  in  China  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the 
leaders  that  will  develop  out  of  the  confusion.  And  it  is  our  be¬ 
lief  as  educationalists  or  as  men  who  have  a  firrri  faith  in  educa¬ 
tion  that  the  type  of  leaders  will  depend  at  least  in  part  upon  the 
conscious  efforts  in  the  methods  of  training.  Let  us  consider 
briefly,  then,  the  problems  of  the  training  of  leaders  for  a  new 
China. 

Problems  of  Tr.vining  Le.aders 

By  a  new  China,  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  some  picture  painted 
in  the  void  or  some  dream  built  in  Utopia.  It  is  much  more  profit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  facing  our  problem  of  the  training  of 
leaders  to  consider  the  new  China  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
China  at  present  needs  most.  A  new  China,  then,  is  nothing 
but  the  condition  wherein  the  present  pressing  needs  of  China 
will  be  somehow  met  in  a  successful  manner. 

Chin.v’s  Urgent  Needs 

What  does  China  at  present  need  most?  Opinions  differ  very 
widely.  For  the  clarification  of  the  objectives  of  leadership 
training,  the  followdng  three  needs  are  suggested  as  being  the 
most  pressing. 

1.  Scientific  Mastery.  China  needs  to  develop  her  own 
natural  resources  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  her 
people.  All  modern  scientific  knowledge  and  technological 
skills  must  be  acquired  in  order  that  China's  natural  resources 
can  be  developed  under  her  own  leadership  and  for  the  benefit 
of  her  own  people.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  high  pressure 
of  economic  competition  in  the  world  to-day,  we  can  easily 
see  how  great  and  immediate  this  need  is.  In  the  event  that 
China  cannot  produce  leaders  with  the  required  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  technological  skills,  her  resources  will  likely  go  to 
foreign  hands,  and  the  independence  and  welfare  of  her  people 
will  be  fatally  endangered. 

2.  Functional  Cooperation.  Secondly,  China  needs  to  work 
out  a  new  basis  of  social  cooperation  and  organization.  The  old 
forms  of  organization  in  social  cooperation,  being  the  products  of 
a  loosely  coordinated  agricultural  economy  and  being  based  on 
the  principle  of  prestige  in  government,  family,  and  commercial 
and  artisan  guilds,  cannot  possibly  cope  with  the  demands  of  a 
society  undergoing  inevitable  industrialization.  A  new  func¬ 
tional  Jorni  of  cooperation  must  be  worked  out  in  order  to  supply 
the  wider  basis  of  organization  for  the  building  of  a  new  nation, 
as  well  as  for  the  erection  of  new  economic  and  social  structures. 

3.  Cultural  Re-evaluation.  Thirdly,  China  needs  to  keep  her 
eyes  on  the  ground  to  understand  hersell  as  she  is  and  has  been, 
while  aiming  at  being  creatively  modern,  scientifically  and  co¬ 
operatively.  She  must  see  clearly  where  she  starts  from.  She 
must  understand  herself  anew  with  the  modern  West  as  back¬ 
ground  for  comparison  and  contrast.  This  new  knowdedge  of 
herself,  built  up  through  careful  scrutiny  of  the  exact  status  of 
where  her  culture  is  to-day,  may  lead  in  time  to  a  re-evaluation 
of  what  is  distinctively  Chinese.  It  is  superficial,  although 
satisfying  to  her  self-respect,  simply  to  assert  that  her  culture 

'  has  things  of  value  to  offer  to  the  world.  Only  a  re-evaluation 
of  her  culture,  not  only  as  found  in  books  but  as  contained  in 
the  living  tradition,  will  have  a  chance  of  elevating  Chinpe 
'  things  from  being  merely  museum  specimens  and  from  arousing 
merely  the  world's  exotic  curiosity.  In  other  words,  only  by 
keeping  her  eyes  close  on  the  ground,  striving  to  know  herself 
anew,  can  she  ever  hope  to  come  out  as  a  nation  creatively  mod- 
I  ern  as  well  as  distinctively  Chinese.  Only  thus  can  her  culture 
receive  a  re-birth  and  make  the  contributions  to  the  world  that 


the  long  history  and  unique  importance  of  China  s  cultural  de¬ 
velopment  deserve. 

The  above  three  needs  should  be  clear  to  those  who  have  watch¬ 
ed  the  process  of  China’s  transition  sympathetically  and  under- 
standingly.  How  are  we  going,  then,  to  train  leaders  who  will 
be  able  to  meet  these  needs  in  order  that  a  new  China  may 
eventually  emerge?  Here  we  come  to  the  question  of  method. 

While  there  is  some  truth  in  the  platitude  that  leaders  are 
born  and  not  made,  we  should  not  therefore  give  up  conscious 
effort  at  leadership  training.  Let  us  turn  our  attention,  then,  to 
what  educational  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  in  China  and  to  what  new  educational  efforts  we 
should  make  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  China  in  a  more 
satisfactory  and  efficient  manner. 

Chinese  Educ.4tion.4L  System. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  China  has  had  officially  a 
modern  educational  system,  first  borrowed  from  Japan  and  later 
greatly  influenced  by  the  practices  and  theories  imported  from 
America.  It  does  not  require  carping  critics  to  point  out  that 
things  are  not  as  they  should  be.  A  discussion  of  the  various  de¬ 
fects  of  the  borrowed  systems  and  practices  would  lead  us  too 
far  afield.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  careful  thinking  is  being  done  in 
several  quarters  in  search  of  more  effective  methods  in  the  train¬ 
ing  for  scientific  mastery,  for  functional  cooperation,  and  for 
cultural  re-evaluation  . 

To  take  just  one  field,  as  illustration,  the  training  for  scientific 
mastery.  Modern  science,  as  everybody  agrees,  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  China.  The  problem  arises  as  to  how'  the  scientific 
method  can  be  inculcated  in  the  Chinese  students.  Will  jt  be 
possible  to  make  them  scientifically  minded  simply  by  giving 
them  scientific  instruction  based  on  text  books,  laboratories  and 
the  other  accessories  of  scientific  instruction  found  in  the  West? 
After  attempts  in  this  direction  we  have  found  that  the  problem 
must  be  faced  more  critically.  The  Chinese  student  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  social  environment  and  social  tradition  from  the  Western 
student.  The  modern  scientific  movement  in  the  West  has  had 
a  period  of  development  and  social  permeation  for  at  least  two 
hundred  years.  The  Chinese  student  must  be  made  creatively 
scientific,  not  merely  passively  scientific.  He  must  not  merely 
absorb  Western  text  books  and  laboratory  manuals.  Con¬ 
sideration  must  be  taken  of  the  lack  of  scientific  tradition  in 
the  Chinese  environment.  In  other  w'ords,  we  have  to  “teles¬ 
cope”  the  gradual  development  of  the  West  in  the  direction  of 
conquest  of  the  material  environment  and  in  the  direction  of 
inquiry  based  upon  objective  evidences  and  make  it  into  a 
school  process.  And  this  process  must  be  given  to  the  Chinese 
students  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  them  to  go  through  a 
scientific  experience  for  themselves  instead  of  simply  studying 
the  results  of  that  experience  as  embodied  in  text  books  and 
laboratory  manuals.  According  to  this  general  analysis,  methods 
are  being  worked  out  from  the  lower  grades  to  the  research  work 
of  the  university,  encouraging  exploration,  systematization, 
daring  launching  of  hypotheses  and  rareful  verification — all 
based  on  concrete  conditions  and  needs  in  China.  The  research 
projects  of  a  university  are  being  recognized  as  of  immediate 
importance;  but  whatever  research  is  done  should  not  be  copied 
or  imitated,  but  should  be  based  on  the  critical  analysis  of  the 
whole  pattern  of  scientific  training  in  China. 

In  the  working  out  of  these  methods  for  meeting  the  pressing 
needs  of  China,  cooperation  and  friendly  assistance  from  abroad 
have  much  to  offer.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  great 
work  of  Vale-in-China  deserves  further  extension  of  its  use¬ 
fulness. 

The  \’.4lije  of  Disorder 

While  China  in  this  period  of  transition  inevitably  produces 
certain  conditions  of  confusion  and  disorder,  one  should  not  be 
disheartened,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  training  for 
leaders:  for,  after  all,  difficulties  and  hardships  form  the  best 
school  for  creative  exertion,  not  ease  and  lazy  order.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  to  close  my  remarks  with  the  following  quotation 
from  Mencius: 

“When  heaven  prepares  to  give  a  great  responsibility  to  a  man, 
It  will  first  make  painful  his  purpose, 
labor  his  muscles  and  bones, 
impoverish  his  body, 
exhaust  all  his  energy, 
baffle  his  every  movement  and  action. 

In  order  to  keep  his  mind  active,  to  teach  his  instincts  pa¬ 
tience,  and  thus  to  advance  and  benefit  his  ability  to  do 
things  that  he  cannot  do.” 
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THE  YALI  QUARTERLY 


TYR.  Phillips  F.  Greene  was  born  in  Van,  Turkey, 
■*^the  son  of  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Greene,  Yale  Divinity 
School  1888,  of  fame  as  a  missionary  in  the  Near 
East.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Montclair,  N.  J., 
High  School,  and  received  his  Bachelor’s  degree  from 
Amherst  College  in  1915.  His  medical  training  was  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  where  he  received  his  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  in  1919.  The  next  two  years  were  spent 
as  house  officer  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  New  York. 
In  1920  he  married  Ruth  Peabody  Altman.  In  1921 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  went  to  Turkey  under  the 
American  Board  where  they  spent  two  years,  but 
finding  the  conditions  becoming  impossible  for  con¬ 
structive  medical  missionary  work,  he  transferred  to 
the  Yale  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  went  to 
China  in  1923.  After  a  year  spent  in  language  school, 
he  became  the  associate  of  Dr.  Branch  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Surgery  in  the  Hunan-Yale  Hospital  and 
Medical  School.  At  the  time  of  the  Communist  in¬ 
vasion  of  Changsha  in  1927  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  were 
among  the  last  to  leave.  Shortly  after  their  return. 
Dr.  Greene  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Surgery  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical 
School. 

A  year  ago  the  Chinese  staff  earnestly  requested 
Dr.  Greene  to  return  in  charge  of  the  surgical  service 
in  the  Hospital,  Dispensary,  and  Medical  School. 


Dr.  Phillips  F.  Greene,  Who  Re¬ 
turns  TO  His  Former  Work  at  the 
Hunan-Yale  Hospital 


While  they  were  preparing  to  sail  with  their  children 
last  summer,  the  Trustees  decided  on  August  15th 
that  the  hazard  was  not  justified,  and  Dr.  Greene 
continued  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Now  in  spite  of  the  unsettled  politics  in  southern 
China,  conditions  in  Changsha  seem  stable,  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Greene,  their  four  children,  and  Dr.  Greene’s 
father,  are  sailing  August  28th  from  San  Francisco 
on  the  vS.  S.  President  Hoover  of  the  Dollar  Line. 
Dr.  Greene  will  spend  the  summer  with  his  family 
at  Marion,  Massachusetts. 


Hunan-Yale  School  of  Nursing 

By  Nina  D.  Gage,  R.  N.,  Executive  Secretary,  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education,  in  charge  of  the 
Hunan-Yale  School  of  Nuising  1908-1927 

'T'HE  work  which  Miss  Norelius  is  accomplishing 
is  very  valuable  indeed.  The  Hunan-Yale  School  of 
Nursing  is  one  of  the  two  schools  of  nursing  in  Hunan 
which  was  able  to  reopen  after  the  Communist 
troubles  of  1927,  and  thus  provides  a  valuable  center 
of  vocational  and  professional  training  in  a  province 
long  noted  for  its  high  educational  standards.  China 


Miss  Edith  Mitchell  Who  Joined 
Miss  Norelius  at  Changsha  in 
February,  1931,  to  Assist  in  the 
Work  of  the  Nursing  School. 

badly  needs  many  nurses  to  help  carry  on  the  program 
of  health  teaching  and  disease  prevention  which  is 
now  being  pushed  by  the  Nanking  Government  and 
other  interested  people.  Miss  Norelius  reports  a  con¬ 
stantly  improving  t/pe  of  student  applying  for  the 
nursing  course,  and  with  her  at  the  helm  we  can 
look  forward  confidently  to  graduates  who  will  be 
able  to  contribute  to  their  co.tntry.  In  this  way  Yale- 
in-China  will  continue  its  assistance  in  helping  China 
reorganize  for  the  twentieth  century. 

Will  Those  Who  Expect  to  Travel  in  China 
Please  Note 

If  you  are  planning  to  travel  in  China,  let  us  help 
you.  If  you  will  communicate  with  the  Home  Office 
of  \  ale-in-China  at  5  White  Hall,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
we  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  proper  persons  at 
\  ali  in  Changsha  and  at  Central  China  College  in 
Wuchang.  These  persons  will  be  glad  to  help  you  to 
see  not  only  the  work  of  modern  hospitals  and  in- 
stitutions  of  learning  in  China  but  the  life  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  great  cities  in  the  interior  of  China.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  Yale-in-China  is  to  link  together 
China  and  America  with  bonds  of  friendship.  We  can 
partially  accomplish  this  purpose  bv  helping  our  fellow 
countrymen  in  America  to  understand  China.  We 
are  at  your  disposal. 


^  i  -v  ;,: yy”  y’i'' '■•  'iiy‘.y  -^ '  < ■'ji' 
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Top.  Murray  Rowley  Reeder  Hollister  West  Brack  Johnson 
Bottom.  Wylie  Reeder  Murray  Mateer  West  Johnson  Donaldson 


WEIHSIEN  STATION 

Honorably  Retired  in  U.  S.  A. 

Rev.  J.  Ashley  Fitch.  D.  D. 

Mrs  (Mary  Richardson)  Fitch. 

Regular  Members 

Mrs.  R.  M.  (Madge  Dickson)  Mateer  M.  D. 

Teacher  and  translation  work. 

Miss  Grace  Rowley.  Educational  work, 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Brack  R.  N.  Supt.  Nurses  Training  School. 

Rev.  Charles  V.  Reeder,  Station  Chairman.  Executive  Comm. 
Mrs.  (Barbara  Lorenz)  Reeder.  Station  treas. 

Miss  Lucile  F.  Donaldson,  Women’s  Bible  School.  Station  Sec. 
E.  E.  Murray  M.  D.  Supt.  Shadyside  Hospital. 

Mrs.  (Lucy  Booth)  Murray.  Teacher. 

Miss  Martha  E.  Wylie  R.  N.  Shadyside  Hospital. 

Hosmer  F.  Johnson  M.  D.  Shadyside  Hospital. 

Mrs.  (Cora  Hoffman)  Johnson.  R.  N.  Shadyside  Hospital. 

Rev.  D.  K.  West, . Country  Evangelistic  work. 

Mrs.  (Helen  Fraser)  West  M.  D.  Shadyside  Hospital. 

Mr.  Ezra  Hollister, . Teacher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Clyde  B.  Sargent, . Language  Study  Peiping. 


Arrived 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1910 

1914 

1916 

1927 

1917 
1923 
1923 
1925 

1928 
1928 
1930 

1930 

1931 

1932 


Children 

Mary  Ruth  Reeder 
David  Abernethy  Reeder 
Florence  Reeder 
Martha  Katharine  Murray 
Elliott  Chevalier  Murray 
Prudence  Hathaway  West 


Born 
Dec.  7.  1920 
Sept.  17.  1922 
Jan.  19.  1930 
Nov.  22.  1927 
May.  8.  1930 
Aug.  11.  1931 


These  twenty  two  Chinese  and  two  foreign  pastors  try  to  serve  the  spiritual  needs  of 
4,000,000  people.  The  Chinese  pastor  only  receives  $25  00  U.  8.  a  year  salary. 


“Come  And  See” 

The  long  prayed  for  revival  is  upon  us.  We  know  that 
our  God  is  the  God  who  hears  and  answers  prayer.  Last  year 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  people,  or  one  seventh  of  our 
membership,  were  added  to  the  roll.  There  was  a  revival  in 
the  hospital,  Bible  School,  and  a  deepening  of  spiritual 
life  in  dhurch  and  school  and  country  field.  Spiritual 
things  are  spiritually  discerned,  and  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  come  and  see,  but  this  report  will  try  to  mirror  some  that 
has  gone  on. 


How  It  Works 

During  the  special  meetings  at  Shadyside  Hospital,  led 
by  Mr.  Gardner  Tewksbury  at  Easter  time,  we  saw  and 
experienced  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  at  work  in  the 
lives  of  normal  people.  Mr.  Chao,  the  hospital  accountant  and 
most  outstanding  Christian,  was  one  who  was  most  deeply 
conscious  of  sin.  His  agony  of  soul  was  only  paraded  by  the 
joy  and  peace  which  flooded  his  heart  when  he  made  his 
confession  of  sin.  Miss  Wylie  tells  of  one  of  the  men  nurses 
whose  exterior  has  been  carefully  covering  the  sin  that  lay 
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beneath.  But  he  felt  deeply  convicted  of  his  sin  and  had  such 
a  real  experience  of  Christ  that  he  was  used  to  bring  his 
roommate  to  Christ.  Another  case  was  that  of  the  president 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  one  of  the  other 
graduate  nurses  who  had  a  long  misunderstanding.  It  was 
more  serious  because  both  were  leaders  among  the  group, 
and  both  most  lovable  girls.  Repeated  efforts  to  get  them 
together  had  been  of  no  avail.  In  fact  because  of  the 
quarrel  one  girl  left  to  take  up  work  elsewhere.  But  the 
trouble  was  not  settled.  The  girl  who  remained  behind  went 
through  the  hospital  meetings  with  a  heart  of  stone.  She  was 
very  unhappy  but  she  resisted  the  promptings  of  the 
Spirit  to  take  the  way  out.  Finally  on  Easter  Day,  overcome 
with  the  burden  of  her  sin,  she  unloaded  her  heart  and  made 
a  definite  surrender  to  Christ.  She  immediately  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  other  nurse,  confessing  her  fault  and  received 
an  answer  which  made  it  all  right  between  them. 

It  Lasts 


Miss  Brack,  the  superintendant  of  the  nurses,  says  that 
the  revival  is  still  going  on  although  several  weeks  have 

passed  since  the  special  meet¬ 
ings.  She  remarked  on  the 
desire  for  personal  interviews 
and  the  frankness  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  talk  on  spiritual 
things.  Singing  is  heard  from 
all  directions  as  the  nurses  and 
servants  go  about  their  work. 
One  boy  was  found  pumping 
up  the  oil  stove  to  the  tune  of, 
“He  Will  Break  Every  Fetter.” 
A  coolie,  mopping  the  stairs, 
sang,  “Hal-le-lu-jah.”  Restitutions  have  been  made,  money,  per¬ 
sonal  apparel,  and  hospital  supplies  have  been  returned.  Spites 


An  adopted  girl  and  her  new  parents. 
Shadyside  hospital  not  only  saved  this  un¬ 
wanted  baby’s  life  but  found  parents  for  tier. 


and  grudges  have  been  straightened  out  and  one  nurse  wanted 
more  work  to  do.  One  boy  who  said  his  sin  was  like  a  bi^ 
black  wall  in  front  of  him.  so  high  he  could  not  get  over  it, 
found  how  Christ  removes  such  walls.  He  made  a  public  con¬ 
fession  of  his  sin  and  took  his  stand  for  Christ. 

Prayer  Changes  Things 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  example  that  our  God  is  a 
God  who  answers  prayer  is  related  by  Dr.  Murray.  “A  boy 
who  had  been  discharged  for  poor  work  and  bad  character 
sneaked  back  and  stole  our  microscopes.  This  meant  a 
loss  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  Me,x.,  in  addition  to  crip¬ 
pling  our  work.  To  have  had  the  law  on  him  would  have  put 
our  hospital  in  bad  repute,  and  also  have  sent  him  to  a  Chin¬ 
ese  jail  for  at  least  seven  years.  The  question  was  how  to 
get  the  microscopes  back  and  save  the  boy.  It  was  decided 
to  make  the  matter  a  subject  for  prayer.  The  prayer  was, 
“Oh  Father  in  heaven,  save  Mr.  Chou,  and  if  possible  send 
back  the  microscopes.”  It  was  just  that  definite  and  ex¬ 
pectant,  and  God  heard  and  answered.  Mr.  Chou  had  stolen 
and  pawned  the  microscopes  in  a  distant  city.  In  answer  to 
definite  prayer  he  went  there  and  brought  them  back.  He  was 
arrested,  not  by  law,  but  by  love.  Christ  had  made  him  a 
captive,  and  had  straightened  out  his  warped,  twisted  life. 
“God  works  in  a  mysterious  way,”  and  in  this  case  it  was 
truly  remarkable.  The  boy’s  great  grandmother,  a  Christian  of 
ninety-two  years  of  age,  had  prayed  all  night  for  her  great- 
grandson,  and  God  answered  this  old  woman’s  prayer,  and  he 
was  soundly  changed.  God  does  hear  and  answer  prayer.  The 
revival  in  Shadyside  proves  it.  A  |new  spirit  prevails  at  the 
hospital.  Everybody  is  happy,  faces  fairly  beam,  old  quarrels 
have  been  settled,  and  a  whole  new  spirit  pervades  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Surely  only  God  himself  could  work  such  changes  and 
pour  such  rich  blessings  on  us.” 


Salary  Returned 

This  revival  has  not  only  been  Qn  our  compound  but 
throughout  the  county  districts.  The  same  story  is  heard  of 
men  and  women  whose  hearts  God  has  cleansed  apd  made 
new.  Reverend  C.  V.  Reeder  reports  evidences  of  God’s  pow¬ 
er  after  each  trip  into  the  country  field.  There  has  been  a 
revival  in  almost  everyone  of  the  twenty  three  churches.  Two 
pastors  have  voluntarily  given  up  all  money  coming  to  them 
from  the  Board,  and  now  depend  entirely  oin  money  from 
Chinese  sources.  This  is  truly  a  sign  of  grace. 

A  typical  revival  meeting 
conducted  by  the  local  past¬ 
or  with  the  help  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  minister  starts  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
continues  all  day.  The  peo¬ 
ple  come  at  this  early  hour 
and  come  singing.  For  some¬ 
time  there  is  singing  songs 
like,  ‘‘Humble  at  the  Feet 
of  Jesus,”  and  “What  Can 
Take  Away  My  Sin?”  After 
prayer  in  unison  the  meeting 
is  open  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  confess  sin  or  tell 
of  God’s  grace.  Then  visions 
and  dreams  are  expounded, 
for  upon  the  Chinese  has 
been  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  Joel,  “I  will  pour  out  my 

o.  •  J.  _  „il  .  nviU  PASTOR  AND  MRS.  MA. 

opirit  upon  O-ll  llGSJl  .  unci  speaking  of  the  revival  he  said,  “Apart 
1  1  from  the  spirit  of  the  Living  God,  there  is  no 

your  sons  unci  your  Cictug^n-  adequate  explanation  for  what  has  happened.” 

ters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams.” 
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MRS.  SWEN. 

Persecuted  —  Faithful. 

"This  woman  was  deprived  of  food  and  fuel  by  her  family  because  she  was  a  Christian. 
But  in  spite  of  this  she  lived,  and  now  has  won ‘25  of  these  former  persecutors  to  her  Master. 

One  small  boy  while  in  a  prayer  meeting  had  a  vision 
of  heaven,  and  said  he  could  see  people  singing.  When  asked 
if  he  could  hear  what  it  was,  he  replied  by  singing  the  song, 
the  words  and  tune  of  wlhich  were  unknown  to  any  person 
there.  The  song  was  very  spiritual  in  theme,  and  the  music 
good.  The  local  pastor  Reverend  Ma  Ching  T’ang  has  no  other 
explanation  than  that  this  was  a  vision. 

Its  Results 

These  extraordinary  manifestations  would  make  one 
suspicious  if  they  were  the  only  evidences  of  the  Spirit’s 
work,  but  with  more  money  coming  in  than  ever  before,  two 
churches  now  self  supporting,  people  paying  back  money 
they  stole,  one  church  having  a  large  fund  of  conscience 
money,  women  selling  their  jewelry,  and  the  changed  lives 
in  the  home,  makes  this  a  genuine  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  dependence  on  the  Word  of  God  is  most  noteworthy. 
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All  confession  or  witness  must  glorify  Christ  or  the  pastor 
stops  the  persoin  and  asks  him  to  pray  about  it.  There  has 
been  confession  of  sin,  and  families  have  called  off  lawsuits 
and  private  feuds  when  they  accepted  Christ.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  this  spiritual  movement  from  the  foreigners 
point  of  view  is  that  it  is  indigenous.  That  is,  it  is  Chinese 
throughout.  The  movement  has  started  with  the  ministers  and 
elders  and  gone  from  them  to  the  lay  members  and  out  to 
the  so-called  heathen.  The  meetings  are  self-supporting,  no 
money  being  asked  from  the  foreigners.  This  spiritual  move¬ 
ment  has  caused  a  different  spirit  in  our  schools  and  com¬ 
pound. 

One  illustration  of  this  work  is  Han  Ki  Sheng.  His 
parents  did  not  believe  in  Christ,  and  when  he  sought  to  win 
them,  they  gave  him  a  beating.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  pray  for  them  and  refused  to  get  up  until  his  parents 
promised  that  they  would  study  the  Gospel.  Finally  his  par¬ 
ents  gave  in  and  are  now  catechumens. 

The  Prodigal  Son 

At  Niu  Gin  Dwang  was  a  man  named  Yu  Shu  Diung 
who  was  a  searcher  after  truth.  He  tried  the  Taoist  faith,  led 
a  [hermit’s  life  for  a  while,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  his  fleshly 
lusts.  At  a  market  town  he  heard  Rev.  Liu  Fu  Tan  preach, 
bought  a  gospel  and  a  tract  telling  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  He  was  greatly  influenced  by  reading  the  tract  and  soon 
gave  up  all  his  bad  habits,  and  was  able  in  a  year’s  time  to 
save  over  two  hundred  dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he 
came  to  Chiu  Chow  bearing  a  gift  to  give  to  Rev.  Mr.  Liu, 
in  appreciaion  of  his  having  directed  him  to  the  true  way. 
Mr.  Liu  did  not  recognize  the  man  and  was  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise.  He  then  related  how  at  the  market  he  had  bought  a 
tract  that  had  changed  his  life.  Having  spent  more  time 
reading  the  scriptures  he  is  convinced  that  he  has  found  the 
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one  and  only  truth.  He  has  offered  to  give  money  toward 
building  a  church  in  his  village  and  is  seeking  to  win  his 
friends  to  Jesus. 

As  a  final  instance  of  how  this  revival  has  affected  not 
only  lives  but  pocketbooks  there  is  the  story  of  Chiu  Chow. 
The  local  Christians  are  anxious  to  call  their  own  pastor. 
Formerly  they  had  difficulty  in  raising  eighty  dollars  Mex. 
per  year  for  this  purpose,  but  now  as  a  result  of  the  revival 
they  have  raised  a  sum  of  over  seven  hundred  dollars  Mex. 
for  a  pastor  and  his  expenses.  They  are  now  praying  that  a 
pastor  may  be  sent  to  them  of  God. 


GOOD  NEWS  BOYS! 

They  go  to  nearby  villages  and 
tell  the  "Good  News”  each  Sunday 


Rev.  D.  K.  West  has  had  a  boy’s  group  in  his  “home  this 
this  past  year  and  students  come  from  Shantung  Christ¬ 
ian  University  to  ,  address  them.  These  meetings  have 
resulted  in  the  boys  finding  Christ  and  also  going  out  each 
Sunday  afternoon  and  preaching  in  the  nearby  villages. 
China  will  be  evangelized,  not  by  the  foreigners,  but  by  the 
Chinese,  and  these  boys  are  being  used  to  tell  the  story  of 
Christ  and  His  love. 

The  girls,  not  to  be  outdone,  also  wanted  a  meeting,  and 
over  twenty  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Murray,  where  the  girls  are  challenged  to  a  higiher  life  in 
Christ.  Mrs.  Murray  reports  that  the  interest  is  fine  and  that 
the  girls  are  eager  to  go  forward. 
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“  I  if  I  be  lifted  up,  wili  draw  ”  — 

Bible  women  showing  that  the  Cross  draws  in  China. 


Little  Feet 

How  would  you  start  teaching  the  Bible  to  a  girl  who 
couldn’t  remember  her  own  name?  Who  would  only  know 
she  was  being  addressed  when  called  “Little  Feet,”  or  “New 
Bride?”  But  from  such  material  have  come  women  who  in 
three  years  are  able  to  go  out  and  read  the  Bible,  teach  it 
to  others,  sing  hymns,  and  lead  others  to  Christ.  The  ages  of 
these  women  vary  from  eig'hteen  to  seventy-two,  and  all 
have  most  interesting  stories.  One  woman  tells  this  story; 
‘T  was  captured  by  bandits  and  was  married  to  one  of  them. 
He  was  soon  killed.  I  wept  constantly  and  had  no  joy,  so 
that  my  in-laws  sent  me  here  to  learn  happiness,  even  though 
they  were  not  Christians.  Here  I  found  Christ  and  now  I  am 
happy  because  I  know  my  Saviour.”  This  girl  graduates 
this  spring  and  has  a  real  message  to  tell  of  her  Master. 
She  is  just  one  of  the  seventy  members  of  the  Women’s 
Bible  Institute.  Others  have  equally  iinteresting  stories,  and 
as  they  go  out  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  tell  what  Christ  has 
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done  for  them,  and  how  He  has  saved  them,  their  stories  are 
naturally  most  gripping. 

At  the  time  of  this  report  a  real  revival  is  going  on  in 
the  Bible  School  and  many  are  finding  release  and  power 
that  they  had  never  known.  It  is  truly  amazing  to  see  the 
way  God  is  working  in  our  midst  through  the  Chinese. 

One  evidence  of  this  working  is  the  desire  for  literature. 
Last  year  the  amount  of  literature  bought  totalled  a  hundred 
and  sixtyfour  dollars,  while  this  year  it  was  seven  hundred 
and  twentyfive  dollars.  This  amount  goes  for  Bible  and  hymn 
books  as  well  as  for  Christian  literature. 

Another  evidence  is  the  gifts  of  the  women’s  Christian 
Endeavor  Society.  Miss  Donaldson,  head  of  the  Bible  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Christian  Endeavor  Society  reported  that  those  poor 
women  gave  fifteen  dollars  to  a  Christian  group  burned  out 
by  bandits,  three  and  one  half  dollars  to  a  poor  hospital  pati¬ 
ent,  and  twenty  dollars  to  a  special  Bible  woman.  It  has  rea¬ 
ched  their  pocketbook  because  it  has  reached  their  heart. 

The  ninteen  Bible  women  who  receive  $8.00  Mex.  per 
month  have  gone  from  place  to  place  preaching,  teaching 
and  comforting.  So  essential  do  they  make  themselves,  that 
there  is  a  long  waiting  list  of  villages  who  want  these  wo¬ 
men  to  come  to  them.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  these 
women  get  $1.75  U.  S.  for  a  month’s  work,  surely  that  is  not 
too  much  for  such  wonderful,  sacrificial  service. 

Christmas 

There  are  times  when  one  wishes  we  had  the  Methodist 
freedom  to  express  our  feelings,  but  even  so  when  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  a  cable  arrived  with  the  news  that  Mrs.  Lockhart 
had  given  Shadyside  Hospital  two  thousand  dollars,  there 
were  a  few  Methodist  ‘Hallelujahs’,  and  ‘Praise  the  Lords’. 
And  evetn  for  Presbyterians  it  did  not  seem  out  of  place,  for 
if  ever  money  came  at  a  needed  moment,  this  did.  Our 
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hospital  has  needed  some  repairs,  a  new  motor,  and  heating 
plant.  With  the  present  funds  this  was  impossible,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  hospital  was  going  through  dark  days,  but 

just  as  the  presents  were  being 
given  out  by  Santa  Claus,  (Mr. 
Ezra  Hollister)  the  cable  came, 
telling  us  of  the  answer  of  our 
prayers.  It  was  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas  for  the  doctors,  nurses, 
and  patients. 


Young  China  stands  at  the  door  of  either, 
Communism  or  Christianity 

“An  Open  Door”— “Come" 


Bullets  and  Bandits  at 
Shadyslde 

Comparisons  are  odious  but 
how  does  this  sound  to  you? 
If  you  came  to  our  hospital,  you 
could  have  a  nice  ward  bed, 
food,  nurse’s  care,  doctor’s 
care,  and  all  for  12  cts.  U.S.  per 
day.  Or  you  could  go  second 
class  with  private  room  for 
60  cts.  Or  if  you  were  very  wealthy,  you  could  go  first 
class  with  private  nurse,  special  heating  and  solitude  for 
$1.20  per  day.  At  Shadyside  if  you  are  a  3rd  class  patient 
your  appendix  would  be  removed  for  $2.00  or  if  you  want 
an  amputation  it  is  $2.00,  or  if  you  need  an  X-ray  it  is 
$1.75.  If  you  prefer  you  can  have  Mrs.  Mateer,  M.  D.,  or  Mrs. 
West,  M.  D.,  operate  on  you ;  but  if  you  are  a  man  you 
would  dhoose  Dr.  Murray  or  Dr.  Johnson,  or  our  excellent 
Chinese  Doctor  Sun.  Miss  Brack  or  Miss  Wylie,  would  look 
after  you  in  case  you  could  not  speak  Chinese.  But  we  are  not 
looking  for  patients,  for  seventy  are  now  filling  our  sixty-nine 
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hospital  beds  in  truly  Chinese  fashion.  You  don’t  have 
leprosy  but  plans  are  being  made  to  take  care  of  you  if 
you  do.  We  have  a  complete  experience  in  taking  bullets 
from  people,  and  for  a  given  month  can  say  that  25  will 
come  in  to  be  treated  after  a  visit  from  the  bandits. 

Life  here  is  most  interesting,  and  real  needs  make  us 
realize  that  Christ  included,  “heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the 
lepers”  in  his  disciple’s  commission  because  no  one  else  would, 
and  because  it  is  a  way  of  proving  our  love  for  Him,  by  our 
love  for  the  “least  of  these.” 


WON  FIRST  PRIZE. 

Boys’  Class - Religious  Education. 


Real  Difficulties 

How  to  hold  religious  services  for  the  children  of  our 
schools  when  the  government  forbids  religious  services  in 
the  buildings.  This  question  faced  Miss  Rowley  last  summer. 
An  unused  residence  was  secured  but  furniture  was  lacking, 
and  of  course  there  was  no  equipment.  But  when  God  is  lead¬ 
ing  things  seem  to  ‘happen’.  Money  came  from  friends  for  the 
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purchase  of  tables,  chairs  and  blackboards;  benches  were 
borrowed,  and  so  the  school  school  started  with  the  hope 
that  these  young  people  might  find  Christ  and  come  to  know 
Him  in  the  early  formative  years.  The  quality  of  the  hand 
work  given  was  so  good  that  it  was  awarded  first 
prize  in  the  Religious  Education  Conference  in  Peking. 

When  the  girl’s  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  asked 
if  they  would  like  to  do  something  for  others,  they  decided 
they  would  make  seven  wadded  garments  for  the  poor.  So 
these  girls  who  come  from  poor  families  saved  coppers  and 
bought  the  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  wadding,  and  with  their 
own  hands  sewed  the  garments.  Their  eyes  fairly  Shone  when 
they  had  finished  them.  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give.. . ’’ 


From  a  bandit-infested  village  these  come  to  Sunday  School  to  learn  of  Christ. 

China’s  Calamities 

This  has  been  the  year  of  China’s  testing.  The  Yangtze 
flood  and  the  millions  affected,  the  famine,  the  activity  of  the 
Communists,  the  scourge  of  bandits,  the  seizing  of  Man¬ 
churia,  the  bombing  at  Shanghai,  and  the  divisions  in  govern¬ 
ment  have  made  it  most  difficult  for  China.  In  the  face 
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of  great  calamities,  these  people  are  carrying  on,  but  naturally 
it  has  had  its  effect  on  the  schools.  The  boys  and  girls  have  the 
welfare  of  their  country  laid  on  their  hearts,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  the  way  they  are  meeting  this  challenge.  Mrs. 
Reeder  reports  that  la.st  fall  when  the  Japanese  seized 
Manchuria,  the  students  all  wanted  to  fight  and  die  for  their 
country,  and  they  thought  so  much  about  this  that  lessons 
suffered.  But  now  most  of  them  see  that  the  greatest  service 
they  can  do  is  to  study  hard  and  prepare,  for  future  positions 
of  leadership.  It  is  all  important  that  at  this  time  five  hundred 
young  lives  in  our  school  receive  the  right  foundation 
on  which  to  build.  The  Presbytery  recognized  this  when 
they  advised  that  for  a  period  of  each  year  there  be  a  series 
of  special  meetings  that  the  claims  of  Christ  may  be  presented. 
A  small  group  of  boys  has  been  meeting  daily  for  prayer 
that  God  would  bless  us  with  a  revival.  The  girls’  school 
has  also  been  deeply  affected  and  a  spirit  of  eagerness  is 
manifested  for  spiritual  things. 

The  present  principal,  Mr.  Tsui,  is  trying  to  instil  a  new 
spirit  in  the  school.  Things  have  gone  rather  badly  here 
because  of  the  rapid  change  in  principals  this  year.  But  he 
has  gathered  a  staff  about  him  who  have  made  many  sacrifices 
to  come  here,  one  teacher  giving  up  a  position  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars  a  month  to  come  here  for  fifty  dollars  a 
moPth.  This  is  a  sacrifice  in  any  contry,  and  exceptional  in 
China.  It  costs  the  student  in  the  junior  high  school, 
$20:.00  U.  S.  a  year  to  attend  school,  and  this  pays  for  board, 
tuition  and  incidentals.  Even  this  seeming  low  rate  makes  it 
impossible  for  many  to  attend  school. 

Additions  To  Our  Force. 

Some  one  has  said,  that  the  only  useful  function  of  a 
bachelor  is  to  get  married.  Dr.  Hosmer  Johinson  has  passed 
into  the  latter  class,  and  has  brought  to  our  compound  his 
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wife,  the  former  Miss  Cora  Hoffman,  of  the  Methodist 
Mission  in  Tsinan.  She  being  a  nurse  will  assist  in  the 

hospital  as  well  as  settle  her 
new  home.  We  feel  that  Tsi¬ 
nan’s  loss  is  our  gain. 

And  now  for  the  great  news. 
Mrs.  Mateer  has  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  stay  over  until  the 
spring  of  nineteen  thirty-three 
when  there  will  be  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  this  mission  by 
her  husband,  the  late  Robert 
Mateer.  Already  plans  are  being  made  to  have  old  friends 
return  for  this  significant  reunion  and  anniversary.  You  are 
invited  to  come  and  participate  in  the  joy  and  fellowship  of 
the  occasion. 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Hosmer  F.  Johnson 


For  us,  your  representatives,  our  fellowship  has  been 
deepened  and  enriched  by  our  noon  day  prayer  meetings. 
Here  on  our  knees  we  have  taken  our  problems,  and  have 
found  that  our  God  hears  and  answers  prayer.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  close  unity  and  joy  in  the  work  of  the  past 
year.  We  foreigners  look  forward  to  a  year  of  continued 
revival,  growth,  and  spiritual  power  for  the  church,  school, 
hospital.  We  count  on  your  prayers  too. 
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PREF  ACE 


We  have  been  feeling  for  some  time  that  we  have  Mt 
dismayed  our  products  to  the  best  advantage.  Accordingly  this 
n  w  and  annotated  catalogue  has  been  prepared  wi  h  much 
Sur"  this,  however,  we  consider  to  be^  well  worth  while. 
Those  who  desire  to  buy  our  books  are  entitled  to  know  some- 
thing  about  their  contents. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Society  has  always  been  revised  froiri 
year  to  year.  When  a  book  has  done  good  service,  but  is  no 
longer  suited  to  the  age,  it  has  been  our  custom  to  drop  i^rom 
our  list.  This  we  owe  to  our  patrons.  Thus  we  found  that  of 
the  243  books  published  up  to  1915,  only  59  are  now  in  e 
catalogue.  These,  evidently,  had  survival  value.  This  shows 
the  careful  pruning  of  the  list  in  the  past.  On  an  average, 
twenty  books  are  dropped  each  year  and  twenty  new  ones 
substituted.  At  present  there  is  a  total  of  656  numbers  in  this 
catalogue  exclusive  of  music  and  plays. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  ‘translated’  occurs  very 
frequently,  but  the  word  needs  explanation.  In  the  case  o 
99%  of  our  books,  the  words  ‘prepared’  and  ‘adapted  would  be 
more  accurate.  Foreign  ideas  must  be  adapted  to  the  Chinese 
reader,  and  the  result  is  far  from  a  literal  translation.  At  the 
same  time  we  try  to  do  no  injustice  to  the  Author’s  ideas.  In 
addition  to  “translations,”  we  have  many  original  works,  and 
hope  for  more. 


Further,  we  must  explain  that  in  this  catalogue  the  names 
of  73  foreigners  appear  as  responsible  for  books  and  of  66 
Chinese.  Foreigners  occur  405  times,  Chinese  151.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  names  of  numerous  other  Chinese  should 
appear,  for  no  foreigner  produces  a  book  without  the  aid  of 
competent  Chinese  scholars.  The  foreigner  is  responsible  for 
the  sense,  but  the  Chinese  scholars  are  responsible  for  the  form. 


But  108  books  in  this  catalogue  were  produced  by  Chinese 
without  the  aid  of  any  foreigner.  They  thus  represent  the 
beginning  of  indigenous  Christian  literature.  JVe  hope  their 
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number  will  increase  in  future  catalogues.  As  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  we  offer  compensation  for  accepted 
manuscripts. 

This  catalogue,  with  some  exceptions,  represents  the  joint 
labour  of  ten  cooperating  boards.  Naturally  we  find  ample 
scope  in  the  “zone  of  common  agreement,”  and  propose  to  cou' 
dinue  that  policy.  The  names  of  the  Boards  are  as  follows : — 

United  Church  of  Canada. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  North. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  South. 

American  Presbyterian  Mission,  North. 

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Rhenish  Missionary  Society. 

Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 

D.  MacGiLLIVRAY, 

Shanghai 
December,  1929. 
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Year  Books 

(in  English) 

THE  CHINA  CHRISTIAN  YEAR  BOOK. 

This  series  was  founded  in  1910  by  Dr.  MacGiUiv'raj^  and 
for  some  years  was  edited  by  him.  Afterwards  the 
C.  L.  S.  handed  the  editorship  of  it  to  ttie  National 
Christian  Council.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  has 
been  .issued  annually.  It  is  the  compietest  record  of  the 
Christian  movement  in  China,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
innumerable  references  to  it  in  Mr.  Latourette’s  “History 
of  Christian  Missions  in  China.”  No  missionary  should 
be  without  it.  The  price  has  varied  according  to  the  size 
of  the  book,  but  is  usually . .  ?2.50 

The  following  year  books  can  also  be  ordered  through  us: 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT  OF  JAPAN. 

This  year  book  is  cider  than  our  China  year  book  and  is 
a  very  ably  edited  volume. 

THE  KOREAN  MISSION  YEAR  BOOK,  192b. 

This  is  the  first  of  what  is  hoped  to  be  an  annual  series. 
We  are  glad  to  receive  orders  for  it.  The  price  will  be 
given  later. 


Other  Periodicals 

(in  Chinese) 

“THE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL.”  ^  # 

(Formerly  “The  Women’s  Messenger,”  or  “Nu  To  Pao”> 
This  magazine  was  founded  in  1912  by  Miss  Laura  White, 
B.A.,  who  afterwards  joined  our  regular  staff.  She  has 
continued  to  edit  it  with  fine  ability.  Lately  the 
magazine  has  been  edited  by  Miss  Li  Kuan-fang.  M.  A. 
It  is  the  only  Christian  magazine  for  women,  and  its 
by-products  appear  in  numerous  pieces  of  music  and 
books  in  this  catalogue. 
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“HAPPY  C'llLDHOOD.”  jjg  ^ 

This  magazine  was  founded  by  Mrs.  MacGillivray  with 
the  aid  of  the  United  Women’s  Board  of  America,  and 
its  subscription  list  is  the  largest  ever  attained  in 
China  by  such  a  magazine.  It  is  abundantly  illustrated 
by  Chinese  artists  and  uses  in  round  numbers  the  1000 
characters  of  the  popular  education  movement.  It  not 
only  delights  children,  but  Bible  women  and  Pastors  who 
use  its  stories  as  their  most  telling  illustrations. 

12  numbers  per  year . $0.50 

Ten  copies  to  one  address,  Per  year . $3.00 

"HAPPY  CHILDHOOD”  YEARLY  BOUND  VOLUME. 

Following  the  example  of  Children’s  Magazines  at  Home, 
each  year’s  issues  are  bound  in  a  handsome  cover  and 
make  an  attractive  gift  for  little  ones .  0.80 

"THE  MINQ  TENQ”  OR  “SHINING  LIGHT.”  PJ  ® 

This  magazine  is  a  monthly,  edited  by  Mr.  Z.  K.  Zia 
during  the  school  year.  By  special  funds  we  are  able  to 
send  it  free  to  all  Government  Schools  of  High  School 
grade  and  upwards.  It  is  meant  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  examination  centre  free  distribution  to  students.  It 
has  always  been  received  with  many  commendations  from 
different  schools.  Apart  from  this,  those  who  wish  to 
obtain  the  best  contacts  for  their  student  visitors,  also 
use  the  magazine,  and  special  rates  are  given  for  quanti¬ 
ties  for  evangelistic  purposes.  One  copy,  per  year.  0.20 

WOMAN’S  STAR”  ^  One  Copy,  per  year .  0.20 

Pictures  &  Calendars 

The  demand  for  handsome  posters  and  calendars  marks  the 
progress  of  the  Chinese  Church.  The  Society  began  issuing  on 
art  paper  a  series  of  beautiful  calendars.  They  are  a  lasting 
aid  to  the  brightening  of  the  Home.  These  are  now  sojd  in 
separate  form  as  follows; — 
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IvliRiST  BLESSING  THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
WORLD.  ^  ® 

By  Harold  Copping, \vith  kind  permission  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  This  picture  made  a  sensation  when 
it  appeared  and,  apart  from  its  gospel  value,  is  the  great- 
■  est  help  to  Internationalism . 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN,  if  6^  tl5;  fil  35  A 

In  gold  and  colours,  with  Bible  and  Cross . OT 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Being  Holman  Hunt’s  well-known  picture  of  Christ 
knocking  at  the  door . 


THE  LOST  LAMB.  ^  ^  tl^  ^ 

Christ  is  represented  as  leaning  over  a  cliff  to  rescue  the 

lost  lamb.  This  is  perhaps  our  most  popular  picture.  .  u 

CHRIST  IN  GETHSEMANEi 

This  is  the  well-known  picture  by  Hoffman  and  is  in 
scroll  form  according  to  Chinese  custom . 

CHRIST  HEALING  THE  SICK  CHILD.  ^  Id  ^ 

This  picture  is  issued  by  the  Korean  Literature  Society 
uniform  with  our  series  and  we  sell  it . 


PARABLE  PICTURES.  Ib 

This  is  a  set  of  ten  pictures  drawn  by  a  Chinese  artist. 
Many  have  been  sold  even  in  foreign  countries,  where  the 
pictures  are  used  to  excite  interest  at  missionary  gather¬ 
ings.  Per  set . 

SMALL  COLOURED  PICTURES. 

Mrs.  MacGillivray  has  issued  the  following,  which  are  m 
great  demand  for  evangelistic  purposes. 

Christ  and  the  Children  of  the  World. 

Christ  and  the  Wise  S  ^  i 

Christ  in  the  Carpenl  I’s  Shop.  #  ft  15  ^  S 

Christ  seeking  the  Lost  Lamb.  S  ^  f  S  +  -  :&  M  B 

Christ  twelve  years  old  in  the  Temple.  S  #  T  Hi 

The  Wise  Men  seeing  the  Star.  19  ±  §  1. 

each  . .  L,.  •  • 


ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE  TEXTS,  such  as:— 

God  is  Love.  Ji  ^  S 

Watch  and  Pray.  ®  SS  ®f  iS 

1  am  the  Light  of  the  World.  ^  7b  ^  ^ 

Suffer  the  Little  Children*  to  come  Unto  Me.  ^  /]>  f?  T 
Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers.  T 

CALENDAR  FOR  1933-  ^  ^ 

This  is  a  coloured  reproduction  of  The  Good  Shepherd.  It  is  an 
inspiring  picture,  and  the  workmanship  is  in  the  best  style. 
Ten  copies  $1.25,  Postage  Extra. 


Dictionaries 

THE  CHINESE  HASTINGS’  BIBLE  DICTIONARY.  ^  wt -Pi 

Edited  by  Drs.  MacGiLLlVARY  and  Rees.  Foreign 
binding  and  maps.  Second  editioyi.  Easy  Wenli. 
1076  . . $4.00 

On  its  first  appearance,  6,000  copies  of  this  book  were  sold  in  the 
first  year  and  a  steady  demand  still  continues.  It  is  far  from 
being  translation  of  any  one  English  original,  for  the  editors  and 
compilers  were  free  to  choose  the  best  for  the  Chinese  from  any 
source. 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ETHICS  AND  RELIGION, 

#  ®  ^  iS:  M  » 

Two  volumes.  Foreign  binding.  Second  Edition.  Easy 
Wenli.  2380  pp . $6.00 

This  work  is  the  first  of  its  .and  yet  prepared  in  Chinese.  It 
represents  some  years  of  labour,  most  of  which  was  done  by  Dr. 
Evan  Morgan.  The  first  edition  is  sold  out,  anu  a  second  edition 
with  some  addenda  is  now  ready. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE  GOSPELS. 

With  the  assistance  of  competent  scholars,  we  are  hoping 
to  publish,  in  2  stout  volumes,  a  Dictionary  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospels,  based  on  the  well  known  work  of  Dr. 
James  Hastings.  It  is  impossible  at  the  moment  to  say 
when  this  work  will  be  ready,  but  early  notice  will  be 
given  to  readers  in  due  time. 
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Life  of  Jesus  Christ 


The  Society  has  adopted  the  principle  that  it  cannot  publish 
too  many  “Lives”  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  course,  no  one  author 
can  possibly  exhaust  the  subject,  and  therefore  we  have  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  what  we  call,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  “Lives  of  Christ.”  A  few  of  our  older  books  on 
this  subject  are  no  longer  in  stock. 


1.  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  ^  ^  Ifl 


By  Rev.  F.  L.  H.  Pott,  D.  D.  Fourteenth  edition.  Easy 
Wenli.  126  pp . 20 


The  well-known  President  of  St.  John’s  University  issued  this  book 
in  1903,  and  over  31,000  copies  have  been  sold,  chiefly  for  text-book 
use. 


\y^ 
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XPOSITORY  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Dr.  W.  M.  Hayes.  Third 
246  pp . 


M  u  n  ft  m 

edition.  Easy  Wenli. 
. 60 


Dr.  Hayes,  of  Tenghsien  Theological  Seminary,  is  probably  the 
Nestor  of  the  missionary  body;  he  has  trained  more  pastors  than 
any  man  living.  This  book  meets  the  special  need  of  the  pastoi-s 
and  evangelists  of  the  Chinese  Church  and  has  passed  through 
many  editions. 


3.  THE  EARTHLY  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  $  # 

By  Dr.  MacGiLLlVRAY.  Second  edition.  Easy..  Wenli. 
226  pp . 35 

This  work  was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Robertson  Nicoll’s 
“Incarnate  Saviour,”  but  free  use  was  also  made  of  Other  books 
on  the  subject.  The  central  facts  are  given  without  much  detail. 
The  book  is  therefore  suitable  as  a  gift  to  a  scholar. 


4.  OUTLINES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  ^  M  :k  ^ 

By  E.  R.  CONDER,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  Vale. 
Third  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  144  pp . 20 

This  excellent  compend  has  been  much  used  in  Bible  classes. 
Guide  to  the  Chronology.  Harmony  and  Purpose  of  the  Gospels. 
Now  in  the  third  edition. 
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5.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIST.  ^  if 

By  Giovanni  Papini.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Gamier, 

Kuo  Yii.  718  pp.  papercovers  . -80 

printed  on  good  paper  and  bound  in  cloth  . .  . .  1.20 

This  extremely  popular  Life  of  Christ  was  written  by  an  Italian, 
and  translated  into  Chinese  by  an  Italian.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  many  other  languages.  In  its  Chinese  dress, 
bound  in  cloth  and  in  the  National  language,  it  is  by  far  the 
largest  Life  of  Christ  in  Chinese  (First  published  in  1929). 


6. 


A  SIMPLE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  ^  ^  /!' 

By  Miss  H.  E.  Christman.  Kuo  Yu.  194  pp. 


.85 


Miss  H.  E.  Christman  has  had  much  experience  in  teaching  women 
in  Bible  Schools.  She  therefore  thoroughly  understands  their 
capacity  and  needs.  This  “Simple  Life  of  Christ”  has  been 
prepared  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  Womens  Bible  School*. 


7.  THE  BOYS’  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  W  ^  ® 

Based  on  the  work  of  W.  B.  FORBUSH.  Adapted  by  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hottinger  Chang,  with  supplement  by  Rev.  Chen 
Gin-yung.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  248  pp.  •  •  -30 

This  book  in  25  chapters  is  the  first  attempt  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  boys’  classes.  Issued  first  in  1928,  it  is  already  in  the 
second  edition.  The  beautiful  picture  of  Christ  as  a  boy,  by 
Hoffman,  forms  the  frontispiece. 


8.  STUDIES  IN  some  NEW  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS.  ^  M 

$IJ  ^  P 

By  J.  Warschauer.  Adapted  and  translated  by  Isaac 
Mason.  Easy  Wenli.  35  pp . 

These  extracanonical  sayings  have  been  for  the  most  part  recently 
unearthed  and  are  most  precious. 


9. 


THE  HEROIC  JESUS.  ®  t  ^  I'J 
By  F.  B.  Reynolds  and  H.  I.  Waller.  Translated  by 
Isaac  Mason.  Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  110  pp.  .20 


The  original  of  this  book  was  prepared  by  specialists  for  teachers 
of  children  from  8-11  years  old.  In  accordance  with  recent 
psychology,  the  heroic  aspects  of  Christ’s  life  were  chosen  as  being 
most  likely  to  appeal  to  the  children.  It  is  a  text  book  based  on 
the  best  principles  of  Religious  Education. 
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10.  THE  JESUS  OF  HISTORY.  M  h  ^  # 

By  Dr.  T.  R.  Glover.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan  Morgan. 
Fourth  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  170  pp . 25 

'  These  lectures  v/ere  originally  delivered  with  a  view  to  the  needs 
of  Indian  students,  whose  sense  of  history  is  weak.  The  lectures 
in  English  have  had  a  very  large  sale  and  in  Chinese  it  has  passed 
through  four  editions.  Everything  produced  by  this  distinguished 
scholar  is  valuable  and  stimulating. 


13. 


TRIAL  AND  DEATH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  $  #  ^  16 

By  James  Stalker  D.D.,  Translated  by  H.  K.  Wright. 
Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  82  pp . 15 

Dr.  J.  Stalker,  in  his  usual  luminous  style,  prepared  this  book 
which  forms  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  subject. 

JESUS  CHRIST.  1515  ^  » 

By  Dr.  W.  ‘Douglas  MacKENZiE.  Translated  by  Dr. 
MacGillivray.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  119  pp.  .15 

This  is  the  article  on  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics.  By  a  new  and  striking  method  of  reasoning  he  shows 
that  Christ  is  God  and  from  His  own  consciousness  as  revealed  in 
the  Gospels. 

THE  STORY  OF  CHRIST  AS  TOLD  BY  HIS  FOUR 
FRIENDS.  1115  M  .3 

This  is  an  interweaving  of  the  four  Gospels  into  one  continuous 
whole  with  appropriate  headings.  The  author  is  Mrs.  Helen 
Montgomery  upon  whom  was  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  in 
recognition  of  this  scholarly  work. 


For  Children’s  “Lives”.  See  Page  84 


The  Character  of  Christ 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  JESUS.  ^  tf  m  ^  ^ 

By  Rev.  H  .  Bushnell  D.D.  Translated  by  Dr. 
MacGillivray.  Second  edition.  Wenli.  46  pp.  . .  .08 

This  is  the  famous  tenth  chapter  from  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell’s 
“Nature  and  the  Supernatural.”  Dr.  Bushnell  felt  that  that  was 
his  greatest  work.  The  chapter  was  separately  reprinted  and  it 
is  known  as  a  beautiful  and  searching  study  of  the  incomparable 
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Jesus.  He  argues  from  the  character  of  Jesus  alone,  apart  from 
his  miracles,  and  this  aspect  of  our  Lord  appeals  to  the  ethically- 
minded  scholars. 

21.1  THE  CHARACTER  OF  JESUS.  ^ 

The  same  work  as  the  preceding  hut  in  Kuo  Yii.  Second 
edition.  62  pp . 08 

2'i.  IMAGO  CHRiSTI  (OR,  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  CHRIST) 

&  m  til  m 

By  Dr.  J.  Stalker.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray 
Fourth  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  86  pp . 20 

This  is  undoubtedly  Dr.  Stalker’s  most  popular  book.  In  his  usual 
delightful  style  he  describes  in  successive  chapters: — Jesus  in  the 
Home,  In  the  Church,  In  the  State,  In  Public,  With  His  Friends, 
With  His  Enemies,  and  so  on.  If  read  aloud,  this  book  would 
be  easily  understood,  even  by  the  illiterate.  Over  6,000  copies 
of  this  work  have  been  sold. 

24,  IM.AGO  CHRISTI.  ^  ® 

The  same  as  the  preceding.  Second  edition.  Wenli, 

82  pp . 20 

25,  STUDIES  IN  THE  CHWACTER  OF  CHRIST,  ^ 

By  Rev.  C.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  P. 
Parker,  D.D.,  Second  edition.  Wenli.  72  pp.  .  .  .15 

This  is  the  final  argument  for  Christianity  “Christ,”  “The  Perfect 
Man,”  is  the  greatest  miracle,  cp.  No.  21. 

25.1  STUDIES  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST.  ^  ^  ^ 

3^  li!S 

The  same  ivork  in  Kuo  Yii.  86  pp . 15 

See  "Iso  No.  49.2,  “The  Master  Personality”  (in  preparation). 


The  Teaching  of  Christ 

Under  this  heading,  we  group  a  few  important  books,  but 
in  one  sense  our  whole  catalogue  might  be  listed  under  this 
heading.  See  especially  our  commentaries  on : — Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John  (the  latter  in  press). 
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31.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  TRUTH. 

By  Mr.  Toyohiko  Kagawa.  Translated  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Gillivray.  Kuo  Yii.  pp.  124  .20 

Mr.  Kagawa  is  the  famous  social  worker  and  preacher  of  Japan 
His  books  have  a  phenomenal  sale  in  Japan.  When  asked  t.' 
designate  which  of  his  books  he  would  most  like  to  see  tianslated 
in  Chinese,  he  indicated  this  book,  of  which  an  English  version. 
was  furnished  us  by  Miss  Helen  Topping.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Kagawa’s  message  transcends  racial  prejudices,  and  therefore  we 
send  this  book  forth  in  faith.  Perhaps  others  of  Mr.  Kagawa’s 
books  may  follow.  1.  “The  Religion  of  Jesus”  2.  “Jesus  and  the 
failure  of  Mankind”  3.  “Jesus  and  the  Psychology  of  Prayer“ 
4.  “The  Death  of  Jesus”  5.  His  Relation  to  His  Disciples.’” 
(in  preparation). 

33.  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD.  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Prof  A.  B.  Bbuce,  D.D.  Translated  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Gillivray.  Third  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  100  pp.  .  .  .10 

Dr.  Bruce  gathers  together  the  teaching  of  Christ,  under  the 
category  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  out  of  the  synoptic  Gospels. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  TWELVE.  PI  +  H  ^  Si: 
By  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.  Translated  by  Dr.  Mac- 

Gillivray.  Third  edition.  Wenli.  204  pp . 35- 

In  this  hook  Dr.  Bruce  shows  from  the  Gospels  how  our  Lord 
trained  his  apostles  for  their  great  work.  Here  can  be  seen 
Christ’s  own  method  of  teaching,  which  was  so  prominent  at  the 
Jerusalem  Conference.  A  study  of  this  book  is  most  stimulating 
to  Chinese  preachers  and  evangelists. 


33.1  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  TWELVE,  pi  “h  “  ^  ^  ^ 

This  is  a  Kuo  Yu  version  of  No.  33.  230  pp.  . .  . .  .S.S 


34.  THE  ETHICAL  TEACHING  OF  JESUS.  S  ^  ®  S  ^ 

By  Dr.  J.  Stalker.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray. 
Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  88  pp . 20 

Many  of  Dr.  Stalker’s  books  have  been  translated  into  Chinese, 
and  they  are  so  clearly  and  simply  written  that  the  work  of 
translation  is  comparatively  easy.  In  this  book  the  chief  excel¬ 
lence  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  shows  the  morality  taught  by 
Christ  to  be  indisputably  entwined  with  his  Religious  teaching. 
We  have  many  books  on  Ethics  apart  from  Religion,  and  the 
Chinese  are  very  prone  to  disjoining  the  two.  Hence  the  timeliness 
of  this  book. 
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35  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  THREE  PARABLES  OF  THE 
LOST  GOODS,  iiit  ^ 

By  Rev.  Chen  Gin-yung.  Easy  Wenli.  30  pp.  •  •  -04 

The  three  parables  are  of  course  found  in  Luke  15.  Cp.  No.  98. 
itts  is  ‘‘indJgenous^-  literature.  Mr.  Chen  is  the  author  of  many 
books  in  this  catalogue. 

35.1  THE  TWO  DUTIES  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  36 

^  ^ 

By  Prof.  Percy  Dearmer.  Translated  by  Dr. 

Morgan.  Kuo  Yu.  162  pp . 

Dr.  Dearmer-s  writings  are  very  favourably  known  in  the  West 
Dr  Evan  Morgan,  on  reading  the  original,  was  moved  to  trans 
ft  for  tLhers,  s;holars  and  enquirers.  The  book  might  well  be 
used  in  Summer  Schools  and  Station  Classes. 

36,  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  JESUS.  ^  'X  ^ 

By  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  Translated  by  Rev. 

and  Dr.  MacGillivray.  Third  edition.  Easy  e  i. 

146  pp . 

Dr  Speer  is  an  expert  in  dealing  with  young  men.  He  arranges 
tfie  Sspel  teaching  of  Jesus  under  52  chapters.  Each  chapter  is 

wlS  ln  Se,f\„d  ar,  ma.,  a 

further  study.  Nothing  can  be  better  for  young  mens  classes. 

37.  THE  COMMANDMENTS  OF  JESUS.  $ 

By  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan  Morgan^ 

Wenli.  300  pp.  •  •  •. . . 

The  Chinese  are  familiar  with  the  ten  commandments,  but  it  is 
more  important  that  they  should  understand  the 
'  of  Jesus!^  who  came  to  fulfill  the  law.  Here  is  a  book  easy 
read  and  understand.  The  original  is  by  a  famous  preacher, 
has  questions  for  use  in  the  study  of  the  book. 

38.  STUDIES  IN  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT,  ^  M  A 

^ 

By  Dr.  Henry  Churchill  King  of  Oberlin. 
ijted  by  Dr.  MacGillivray.  Third  edition.  WenK 

44  pp .  , 

This  book  is  made  up  of  the  ^extreme^^ 

“Ethics  of  Jesus.”  The  previous  chapters,  though  extreme  y 

sTare tcarcTy  suitable  for  our  purpose,  but  1„  these  co„e,u4,.s 
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ters  the  author  sums  up  the  Ethical  Teacl  iug  of  Christ  in 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  his  usual  masterly  way.  The  man 
no  thinks  he  knows  all  about  it  already  will  find  his  mistake, 
if  he  reads  this  book.  He  should  put  along  side  of  it  No.  34 
“The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus,”  by  Dr.  Stalker,  an  entirely 
different  book. 


8S.1  STUDIES  IN  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  S  A 

^  M 

This  is  the  same  as  No.  38  in  Kuo  YU.  46  pp.  . .  .10 


LAWS  OF  CHRIST  FOR  COMMON  LIFE.  K  ^  # 

By  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  op  Birmingham.  Abridged  by  Dr. 
MacGillivray  and  translated  by  C.  H.  Chung.  Kuo  Yu. 

62  pp . 10 

In  this  book  Dr.  Dale’s  strong  common  sense  deals  with  the 
various  situations  in  common  life  upon  which  Christ  has  clear 
directions.  Only  those  situations  that  are  found  in  China  also 
have  been  selected.  See  No.  207. 


Biblical  and  Exegetical 

49.  PASTOR’S  FLAG  LIBRARIES.  ^  ^  X  M 

We  place  this  at  the  head  of  this  section  chiefly  because  these 
beautiful  sets  of  books  in  card-board  boxes  are  meant  for  Pastors. 
We  have  six  sets  of  five  coloured  boxes  each.  In  all  these  sets 
there  are  no  duplicates,  and  therefore  the  pastor  who  is  fortunate 
to  get  the  complete  sets  will  have  the  fair  beginnings  of  a  Library, 
put  up  in  a  form  which  makes  preservation  easy.  These  books 
have  also  been  used  for  reading  and  circulating  Libraries.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  contents,  write  to  us  for  a  printed  list.  Per 
single  set  of  five  boxes  . 6.50 

49.1  THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN.  P]  iPS  #  ^ 

By  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray. 
Kuo  Yu.  244  pp . 40 

This  book  is  addressed  to  students  and  is  in  Dr.  Speer’s  best 
manner.  It  has  been  largely  used  in  Bible  Classes.  It  has  many 
questions  for  further  study,  and  the  questions  are  a  young  man’s 
questions. 
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GOSPEL  OF  JOHN.  ^  ia  21  »F  ^ 

49.2  THE  MASTER  PERSONALITY  ,  OR,  STUDIES  IN  THE 
By  Rollin  H.  Walker.  Translated  by  Dr.  Chen  Wei- 

.20 

See  our  list  of  Commentaries  No.  80  for  Dr.  MacGillivray’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  (in  press)  This 
is  a  book  for  short-term  schools,  or  for  Sunday  Schools,  and 
personal  use.  See  No.  49.1. 

50.  HOW  TO  READ  THE  BIBLE.  An  M  W  ^  ^ 

By  Dr.  WALTER  F,  Adeney.  Translated  by  Z.  K.  Zia. 
Kuo  Yii.  58  pp . . 

With  this  book  might  be  compared  No.  70  and  70a,  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Gillivray,  on  Methods  of  Bible  Study.”  Recent  investigations 
agree  in  reporting  that  the  Chinese  Church  is  deficient  in  reading 
the  Bible.  These  little  books  should  prove  helpful,  by  telling 
how  to  read  the  Bible  as  to  get  the  satisfaction  and  knowledge 
which  the  Bible  is  fitted  to  impart.  Pastors  will  find  these  books 
useful  in  instructing  their  floQks. 

51.  A  HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.  ^ 

By  Wang  Sung  Tang.  Wenli.  192  pp . 20 

There  are  several  “Harmonies”  in  Kuo  Yii,  but  this  Chinese 
pastor,  Mr.  W  ang  Sung-tang,  who  lives  in  Canton,  considered 
that  a  Wenli  “Harmony”  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  Sou¬ 
thern  dialect  districts.  He  accordingly  at  great  pains  compiled 
this  “Harmony.” 

52.  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  ^  ^  M  ^ 

By  Rev.  H.K.  Wright  and  Rev.  Chen  Gin-yung.  Fifth 
edition.  Kuo  Yu.  194  pp . 20 

Teachers  of  Middle  Schools  were  feeling  the  need  for  a  new  book, 
and  asked  Mr.  Wright  to  compile  it.  The  result  is  ^  clear 
narrative,  well  adapted  to  Middle  Schools  and  to  readers  of 
moderate  education.  Over  6,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

53.  THE  PROPHETS  OF  ISRAEL.  B  M  ^ 

By  L.G.  Phillips,  B.D.  Translated  by  S.K.  Chuang. 
Kuo  Yu.  Second  edition.  176  pp . 26 

A  little  book  on  this  subject  has  proved  very  acceptable  for 
Schools,  Cf.  63.1  for  a  more  extensive  work. 
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53.1  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PROPHETS.  ^  ^  ^ 

By  A.F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.  Translated  by  C.C.  Tung 
and  B.S.  Bonsall  M.A.,  B.D.  Easy  Wenli.  506  pp.  .80 

This  is,  of  course,  a  much  larger  work  than  No.  53.  The  original, 
by  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  is  a  standard  work,  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  is  full.  It  is  by  far  the  completest  work  on  the  subject, 
in  Chinese,  and  is  used  in  Theological  Schools. 

63.2  JONAH:  PATRIOT  AND  PROPHET.  ^  ^ 

By  D.E.  Hart  Davies,  M.A,  Translated  by  Rev.  S.J. 
Delight,  Kuo  Yu.  114  pp . 10 

The  book  of  Jonah  never  seems  to  lose  its  interest,  and  its  pro¬ 
blems  and  teachings  are  set  forth  in  clear  language,  on  orthodo.x 
lines  in  the  little  book  offered  in  this  catalogue. 

63.3  CHURCH  PROBLEMS  AND  THEIR  SOLUTION.  ^  ^  P3 

By  Rev.  E.L.  Ford,  Professor  of  Foochov/  Theological 
Seminary.  Easy  Wenli.  39  pp . 10  ' 

Mr.  Ford  has  studied  Paul’s  solutions  of  church  problenis  as 
revealed  in  the  I  and  II  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  This  book 
is  excellent  for  Summer  Schools,  Pastors  and  leaders. 

63.4  TOPICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES.  ^ 

m  it  m  % 

By  Rev.  Chen  Gin-yung.  Easy  Wenli.  66  pp.  . .  .12 

Mr.  Chen  has  had  a  long  experience  as  Pastor,  Professor  and 
'  member  of  the  C.L.S.  Staff.  This  is  his  own  work  and  not 

another’s. 

64.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER.  S  ff 

By  Dr.  E.M.  Poteat,  Shanghai  College.  Adapted  by 
E.  S.  Nieh.  Kuo  Yii.  64  pp . 10 

The  original  of  this  book  was  particularly  praised  by  the  “British 
Weekly’’  which  spoke  in  high  terms  of  its  author.  See  Nos.  190, 
190.1,  190.2,  190.3,  190.4  for  other  books  on  Prayer. 

65.  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ST.  P.AUL.  H 

B  M. 

By  Prof.  David  Smith.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray. 
Well  illustrated.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  pp.  224  .45 
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The  example  and  teachings  of  St.  Paul  are  as  much  needed  now 
as  ever.  Prof.  Smith’s  work  is  the  newest  and  most  up-to-date  on 
the  subject.  We  have  received  many  testimonies  of  the  delight 
with  which  it  is  read.  See  No.  67,  “The  Theology  of  St.  Paul,” 
No.  205,  “The  Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul.” 

/  55,1  THE  ACTS:  OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  FOR  STUDY. 

By  C.R.  Erdman,  D.D.  Prepared  by  H.E.  Chandler. 
Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii,  with  phonetic  script  by  the 


side  of  the  characters.  50  pp . 10 

56.  women  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT.  ®  if  ^ 

By  Mrs.  Madge  Mateer.  Well  illustrated  with  art  cover. 
Kuo  Yu.  152  pp . .  .  . 30 


This  and  the  following  book  fill  a  long  felt  want  for  use  in 
Women’s  classes  in  order  to  study  the  heroines  of  Old  and  New 
Testament,  without  laboriously  searching  the  originals. 

67.  WOMEN  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  ff  if  ^ 

By  Mrs.  Madge  Mateer.  Kuo  Yii.  105  pp . 30 

This  book  is  by  the  same  author  as  No.  66  and  is  uniform  with 
it.  Mrs.  Mateer  has  had  long  experience  in  the  needs  of  women 
in  the  province  of  Shantung,  and  knows  how  to  write  books  for 
them. 

67.1  OLD  TESTAMENT  CHARACTERS,  A  % 

By  E.  C.  Nieh  and  Others.  Kuo  Yii.  158  pp.  . ,  .25 

57.2  NEW  TESTAMENT  CHARACTERS,  ff  A  ^ 

Prepared  by  Rev.  Z.  K.  ZlA.  Kuo  Yii.  118  pp.  . .  .25 

Seven  chapters  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  Jesus  Christ.  No, 
67.1  and  No  57.2  have  baen  prepared  especially  for  use  as  text 
books  in  Christian  Schools. 

68.  A  STUDENT’S  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT,  fi 

By  Rev.  Luther  Li,  LL.B.,  Kuo  Yii.  211  pp.  . ,  .30 

Mr.  Li  came  to  us  from  the  Lutheran  Mission  to  which  he  owes 
his  theological  training.  He  is  the  Chinese  editor  of  our  New 
Commentaries.  Students  will  find  this  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  scholarly  and  adequate.  See  also  Nos.  78.1,  79.2  and 
the  introductions  to  our  various  commentaries. 
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69,  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  M  ^  M  M 

By  Constance  Maynard.  Adapted  and  translated  by 
the  Nu  To  Pao  Staff.  Kuo  Yil.  22  pp .  .03 

61-63  THE  ANALYSED  BIBLE- 

By  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan 
Morgan.  Three  volumes.  Easy  Wenli.  per  set  . .  .70 

Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  Bible  teacher 
of  the  day.  He  excels  in  masterly  analysis,  and  no  better  guide 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  general  scope  can  be  found.  The 
volumes  may  be  had  separately.  See  below:— 

6i.  The  Analysed  Bible: 

Third  edition.  240 

63.  The  Analysed  Bible: 

Second  edition.  162 

63.  The  Analysed  Bible: 

Second  edition.  212 

€4.  THE  PROPHECY  OF  ISAIAH  la  ^  ^  15 

By  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan 
Morgan,  Easy  Wenli.  240  pp . 20 

In  this  book  we  have  a  much  more  minute  study  of  the  message 
of  Isaian  than  it  was  possible  to  give  in  No.  63. 

65.  aids  to  the  understanding  of  the  BIBLE 

—  ,1  ® 

Edited  By  Dr.  A.  Williamson.  Revised  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Gillivray.  Sixth  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  427  pp.  . .  .60 

This  book  is  on  the  model  of  the  well-known  helps  in  the  Oxford 
Teacher’s  Bible.  Dr.  Williamson  secured  the  help  of  others,  and 
produced  this  book  which  had  an  immediate  and  large  sale.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  brought  up  to  date  by  Dr.  MacGillivray.  As  it 
stands  alone  in  its  field,  the  demand  among  Bible  students  con¬ 
tinues. 


The  New  Testament.  ^  ^  ^ 

PP .  - . 36 

Genesis  to  Esther.  ®  ife!)  i®  ^  _t. 

PP . . 

Job  to  Malachi.  ^  iiitj  ^  g  T 
PP . 25 
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67. 

/ 


The  PAULINE  THEOLOGY.  ^  jH  ^  p 

By  Dr.  W.P.  Paterson  op  Edinburgh  University.  Trans- 
lated  hy  Dr.  MacGiUivray.  Third  editicm.  Wenli.  160 


The  original  of  this  book  is 
of  Scotland.  The  title  may 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not  at  all 
of  God’s  Grace  to  men.  See. 
Doctrine." 


one  of  the  Guild  Textbook  Series 
be  forbidding  to  some,  but  as  a 
dry.  In  it  he  describes  the  Gospel 
No.  117,  “A  Manual  of  Christian 


68. 


new  testament  studies,  ff  ii  ^ 

By  Rev.  Ch’eng  Ching-yi.  Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli. 


In  this  book  Dr.  Ch’eng,  General  Secretary  of  the  N.C.C.,  found 
time  to  give  us  the  results  of  his  studies.  Would  that  we  had 
more  books  from  his  pen.  The  work  is  original  and  popular. 


66.  THE  PARABLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR.  1(15  .tfc  "il  ^ 

By  W.M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Abridged  translation  by 
Miss  H.E.  Christman,  Kuo  Yu.  23  pp . 12 


The  language  is  very  simple  and 
stand  it.  It  is  useful  for  classes. 


any  one  who  reads  can  under- 


70.  METHODS  OF  BIBLE  STUDY.  ^  ^ 

By  Dr.  MacGillivray.  Third  edition.  Easy  Wenli 


70.1 


7T. 


The  Same  Book  in,  Kuo  Yii.  Second  edition 


.06 


These  lectures  were  first  addressed  to  a  Conference  and  arcfr 
specially  designed  to  stimulate  intelligent  Bible  study.  There  is 
no  English  original.  See  No.  60  “How  to  Read  the  Bible  ’’ 


HOW  WE  GOT  OU^  BIBLE.  ® 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Paterson  Smyth,  LL.B.  Translated  by 
Rev.  W.G.  Walshe,  M.A.  Wenli.  74  pp .  ,08 
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71.1 


HOW  WE  GOT  OUR  BIBLE.  ^  M  jjg 
The  same  book  in,  Kuo  Yii.  52  pp .  -OS^ 

Chinese  often  ask  how  the  Bible  came  to  be  as  it  is.  It  is  made 
out  of  a  large  number  of  books  by  numerous  writers  of  various 
ages.  Mr.  Walshe  took  Dr.  Paterson  Smyth's  popular  book  and 
gave  the  substance  of  it  in  Chinese.  The  book  is  much  used  as 
a  text-book. 

72.  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS  FROM  CYRUS  TO  TITUS,  ff 

^  ^  Ik 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Couling,  M.A.  Third  edition.  Easy 
Wenll.  36  pp . 10 

In  our  schools  this  book  is  much  used  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

73.  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PALESTINE.  I®  IS  IW 

V"  m  m  ^  itii  m 

By  Prof  Sir  George  A.  Smith.  Translated  by  Rev. 
G.D.  Wilder.  Second  edition.  Maps.  Kuo  Yii.  278 


Theological  students  called  for  such  a  book,  and  t*ie  only  possible- 
original  was  Prof.  Smith’s  admirable  book.  The  first  edition 
being  exhausted.  Dr.  Wilder  made  extensive  revision  and  improve¬ 
ments.  The  price  remains  the  same. 

74.  STORIES  OF  HEBREW  HEROES.  S  ^  ^ 

By  Prof,  Rufus  Jones.  TranslaUd  by  Isaac  Mason.. 
Illustrated.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yu.  6-4  pp.  .  .  .15 

These  are  tales  which  will  never  grow  old.  In  this  book  the 
young  people  will  be  stirred  to  noble  deeds  as  previous  generations- 
have  been.  See  No.  778  and  No.  9,  “The  Heroic  Jesus.” 

75.  I. IVES  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  'OE  SCl 

By  Rev.  G.R.  Loehr.  Second  edition.  Easy  W enlE 

66  pp . *2 

(Note.  This  hook  is  to  he  brought  up  to  date.) 

76.  ELIJAH  AND  THE  SECRET  OF  HlS  POWER.  jiW 

i>X  4lJ  .iS  ^ 

By  Rev.  F.B.  Meyfr.  Translated  by  Mr.  Yin  Pao-lo 
and  Dr.  MacGillivray.  Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli. 

150  pp . 20 
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Dr.  Meyer,  being  asked  what  he  considered  to  be  his  most  useful 
book,  replied  that  this  was  his  choice.  The  secret  of  his  power 
is  revealed,  and  the  open  secret  of  the  New  Testament,  namely. 
The  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  See  Nos.  191.  109. 

77.  BIBLE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.  ®  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Dr.  G.M.  Mackie  op  Beyrout,  Syria.  Translated  by. 
Isaac  Mason.  Illustrated.  Kuo  Yii.  116  pp.  . .  .15 

In  these  matters  the  Chinese  are  very  curious  and  enjoy  a 
description  of  manners  and  customs  of  people  in  Bible  times 
The  book  therefore  is  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible. 
See  No.  73  “Historical  Geography  of  Palestine.” 

78.  THE  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

testament.  H  ^  ^ 

By  Prof.  H.T.  Andrews.  Translated  h^y  Isaac  Mason. 
Easy  Wenli.  104  pp . 15 

This  book  supplies  a  gap  in  the  literature  for  Chinese  Bible 
students.  Our  Society  has  not  translated  any  of  these  apocry¬ 
phal  books,  but  considerable  work  of  this  sort  has  been  done  by 
the  Christian  Literature  Committee  of  the  Sheng  Kung  Hui,  from 
whom  they  may  be  obtained. 

78.1  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  ^ 

By  Rev.  E.  Box.  Second  edition. .  Wenli.  374  pp.  ..  .50 

Mr.  Box  is  a  teacher  of  students  and  used  this  material  in  his 
classes.  His  book  gives  full  introductions  to  each  book  in  easy 
Wenli,  See  No.  68,  79.2 

79,  EXEQETICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  BIBLE.  ^  ^ 

M  By  Rev.  Chu  Pao-hwei,  Nanking  Theological  Seminary 
Kuo  Yii.  Ill  pp . 30 

This  is  a  book  for  students,  describing  the  grammatical-historical 
method  of  studying  the  Bible.  Mr.  Chu  is  well  acquainted  with 
Greek.  He  gives  copious  examples  of  exposition  and  a  chapter  on 
synonyms. 

79.1  ELEMENTS  OF  RELIGIOUS  PEDAGOGY,  ^ 

:k  m 

By  Rev.  James  C.  Peng,  Nanking  Theological  Seminary. 
Kuo  Yii.  160  pp.  . 30 


This  is  another  product  of  the  Nanking  Theological  Seminary 
and  deals  in  an  interesting  way  with  a  newer  method  of  Religious 
education.  The  book  is  meant  for  Theological  students,  to  whom 
it  is  extremely  -important  to  teach  the  latest  method  of  imparting 
truth. 

79.2  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  EPISTLES.  fnif® 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Stout,  Baptist  Seminary,  Huang  Hsien, 
Sung.  Kuo  Yii.  113  . . 

Dr.  Stout  used  this  study  in  his  own  classes  and  they  were  so 
useful  that  he  offered  them  to  us.  Such  a  book  is  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Station  Classes.  See  Also  No.  58  “A  Student’s  General 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.’’ 


New  Commentaries  on  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  demand  for  more  extensive  com¬ 
mentaries  than  any  which  had  yet  appeared.  Those  in  use 
up  to  this  time  had  served  a  very  useful  purpose,  but  were  felt 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  present  needs  of  pastors,  from  whom 
higher  demands  were  constantly  made,  and  to  whom  were  often 
addressed  questions  about  the  meaning  of  the  scriptures  which 
they  could  not  answer.  Accordingly,  the  C.L.S.  appomted  Rev. 
Wm.  Hayes,  D.D.,  and  Dr.  MacGillivray,  General  Editors  of  a 
new  series  of  New  Testament  commentaries.  These  are  not 
based  on  any .  one  .book,  but  collect  the  best  from  all  sources 
available.  The  series  is  by  different  authors  but  is  decidedly  in 
advance  of  anything  yet  produced,  even  making  use  to  a  small 
extent  of  the  original  Greek.  The  following  have  already  appear¬ 
ed  or  are  in  advanced  state  of  preparation,  namely. 

^0.  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 

MATTHEW.  ^  #  ff  ^  W 

By  Dr.  MacGiLLiVARY  AND  Mr.  Luther  Li,  870  pp.  1.00 

80.1  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 

MARK.  If  bT  fM  fr  IE  M 

By  Dr.  A.P.  Parker.  410  pp . SO 
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81.2 


81.3 


80.4 


0.5 


80.6 


80.? 


y 


80.8 


80,0 


80.10 


80.11 


80.13 

V 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 

LUKE,  m  M  m  ^  ^  n 

By  Rev.  J.W.  Ingus,  M.A.  618  pp . 1.00 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 

JOHN,  ^  w  fr  a  P 

By  Dr.  MacGillivray. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES 
By  Rev.  J.W.  iNGLis  AND  H.W.  Oldham.  j^qo 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS 

m  A  #  fr  S  P 

By  Dr.  W.M.  Hayes.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  244 


PP . 50 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
CORINTHIANS. 

By  Rev.  F.L.  Hawks  Pott.  158  pp . 50 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
CORINTHIANS.  If  ^  ^  »  ff  ^  ^ 

By  Rev.  H.  F.  Wallace,  D.D.  Sivatoiv. 

io0 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS' 

By  Rev.  A.B.  Dodd,  D.D.  .8 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHE¬ 
SIANS.  ^  m  K  m  M 

By  Dr.  W.M.  Hayes,  184  pp . . 60 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIP 
PIANS. 

By  Rev.  H.F.  Wallace  D.D.  Sivatoiv. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  COLOS- 
SIANS  AND  TO  PHILEMON 

By  Rev.  J.  W.  Inglis,  M.A. 

.^0 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FIRST  A.ND  SECOND  EPI¬ 
STLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.  ipA  }t5;  ^  K  iini  fill 
^  #  fr  IT  # 

By  Dr.  C.H,  Fenn,  Peking.  104  pp . 26- 
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0813  commentary  on  the  pastoral  epistles  and 

ON  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE- 

80.14  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HE¬ 


BREWS.  #  (6  #  ff  ^  P 

By  Dr.  W.M.  Hayes.  134  pp. . 4o 

80,15  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES.  M  ^ 

^  St  n 

By  Rev.  K.  L.  Reichelt,  178  pp . 55 


880.1(5  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  EPI 
STLES  OF  PETER 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer  Lewis. 

80.17  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN 

80.18  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE  OF  JOHN. 

^  M  ff  It  P 

By  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Stuart.  254  pp.  2nd  edition  . .  .70 


Addresses  and  Sermons 

99.  o.  L,  MOODY’S  SERMONS.  tfi'  it  M 
'  By  Mr.  D.L.  Moody,  Translated  by  Dr.  Y.J.  Allen. 

Fourth  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  84  pp . ‘.iO 

The  popularity  of  these  sermons  on  simple  Gospel  themes  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  number  of  editions  called  for,  and  Mr. 
Moody’s  messages  have  in  them  the  quality  of  eternal  life,  and, 
like  Spurgeon’s  sermons,  (See  No.  101)  will  always  continue 
sounding  out  their  message-  of  salvation.  Cf.  251,  “Life  of  Moody.” 

113  FIVE  MINUTES  OBJECT  SERMONS  TO  CHILDREN, 
/b  "O 

By  Dr.  S.  Stall.  Translated  by  Mr.  Li  Yung-chuan. 
Third  edition.  Kuo  Yu.  124  pp . 18 
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93.1  TALKS  TO  THE  KING’S  CHILDREN,  /E  fffe  ^ 

My  Dr.  S.  Stall.  Translated  by  Mr.  Li  Yung  Oman. 
Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  130  pp . 18 

This  is  a  second  series  of  “Children’s  Seimons”  by  the  same 
author  and  translator.  They  were  the  first  sermons  addressed 
to  children  in  Chinese.  Formerly  no  Chinese  pastor  addressed 
any  one  but  adults,  but  the  habit  of  preaching  sermons  to  children 
is  on  the  increase.  These  books  are  a  help  in  that  they  show 
how  to  interest  children,  and  in  this  respect  Chinese  children  are 
very  much  like  foreign  .nildren. 

94.  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  INCIDENTS  FOR  PREACHERS' 

it  ^ 

By  Mr.  J.  Ellis.  Translated  by  Mr.  Liu  Yung-ling. 
Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  114  pp . I5. 

Preachers  in  every  land  find^  that  illustrations  are  necessary  to 
carry  home  the  truth,  and  eagerly  search  for  suitable  illustration. 
Here  is  a  book  to  help  the  Chinese  preacher.  The  translator 
dedicates  it  to  his  old  teacher  as  a  filial  offering.  (See  Nos. 
200,  200.1  200.2  for  other  illustrations). 

96.  SIGNIFICANT  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  OF  TO-DAY 

i!r 

Being  sermons  and  addresses  by  various  authors. 
Translated  by  Miss  Li  Tze-zeh.  Kuo  Yii.  76  pp.  . .  .15 

Miss  Pyle  encouraged  and  guided  Miss  Li  in  her  selection,  and 
thus  enriched  the  sermonic  literature,  of  which  so  little  is  available 
to  the  Chinese  pastors. 

96.  HOW  TO  COMMEND  CHRISTIANITY  TO  THE  CHINESE 

0  A  &  M  B  a 

By  Hsieh  En-kuang.  Wenli.  304  pp . 30 

This  is  an  elaborate  essay  by  a  Chinese,  on  a  theme  which  is 
rarely  treated.  It  was  a  prize  essay  in  a  Competition  held  by  the 
late  Dr.  Timothy  Richard.  It  is  used  for  discussions  in  classes. 

96.1  PREACHING  BY  CORRESPONDENCE.  ^  M  M 

By  Rev.  Chen  Gin-yung.  146  pp . 20 

These  are  actual  letters  written  to  enquirers. 
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91.  FIFTY  SERMONS.  Sk  ft  ^ 

By  Mr.  Chu  Wei-yu.  Third  edition  Easy  WenU. 
270  pp . 35 

Mr.  Chu  is  a  rare  preacher  with  many  original  ideas.  The  first 
edition  of  his  book  was  sold  out  rapidly.  We  have  translations  of 
foreign  sermons,  but  here  is  a  man  v;ho  speaks  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  own  heart  and  translates  no  one.  May  his  type  increase. 


98.  THE  JOY  OF  FINDING.  ^  IS 

By  Principal  Garvie.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray. 
Kuo  Yii.  47  pp . 08 

The  theme  is  found  in  the  16th  chapter  of  Luke.  Cf.  No.  35,  an 
incentive  to  evangelistic  seeking  for  souls. 


99.1  THE  IDEAL  LIFE  (SeIect!on.s.  1st.  Series). 

By  IP.  Drummond.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray. 
Kuo  Yii.  38  pp . 05 

99.2  THE  IDEAL  LIFE  (Selections.  2nd.  Series). 

By  H.  Drummond.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray. 
Kuo  Yii.  30  pp . 05 

Dr.  C.  Goodrich  translated  Henry  Drummond’s  “Greatest  Thing 
in  the  World,”  which  is  published  by  the  R.  T.  S.,  but  these  two 
little  books  are  only  now  put  into  Chinese.  Dr.  John  R.  Mott 
recently  acknowledged  that  he  owed  much  to  Prof.  Drummond’s 
book. 

100.  SUBJECTS  AND  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  M  —  S-!) 
By  Rev.  Chu  Tze-yung.  Kuo  Yii.  44  pp . 10 

Many  of  our  evangelists  are  glad  to  see  these  skeletons  on  which 
they  themselves  can  put  flesh.  Even  Western  preachers  do  not 
despise  such  aids.  A  few  are  translations,  but  most  of  them  are 
original.  They  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day. 


101. 

Nl 


SIX  OF  C.H.  SPURGEON’S.  SERMONS  B  ti 

Translated  by  Dr.  E.  Morgan.  Kuo  Yii.  126  pp. 
per  set . 15 

The  sermons  in  this  set  are  the  following: — 

Healing  by  the  Stripes  of  Jesus 
Jesus  Christ  Immutable 
A  Bold  Challenge  Justified 
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God  Beseeching  Sinners. 

Christ  with  the  Keys  of  Death  and  Hell 
The  Believer  a  new  Creature. 

Spurgeon’s  sermons  need  no  recommendation.  He 
belongs  to  the  same  immortal  company  as  D.  L.  Moody, 
See  No.  92. 

102.  ADDRESSES  AND  SERMONS  FOR  PREACHERS. 

^  m. 

By  Rev.  Ch’en  Gin-yung.  Second  edition.  309  pp.  .46 

Mr.  Ch’en’s  name  occurs  frequently  in  this  catalogue  and  always 
with  commendation.  He  knows  no  English,  so  you  can  be  sure 
his  is  indigenous  work.  He  gives  good  advice  to  preachers  and 
examples  for  all  occasions.  The  man  who  studies  this  book  will 
be  a  better  preacher. 

103.  FIFTYTWO  SERMON  OUTLINES  (1st.  Series). 

351  “h  -H  M  ^  i'ft  3rd.  Edition. 

By  Rev.  Z.  K.  ZiA.  Kuo  Yii.  140.  pp . 1? 

103.1  FIFTYTWO  SERMON  OUTLINES  (2nd.  Series). 

51  -t'  -  S  P  it  ^  ^  2nd.  Edition.  .20 

103.2  Nos.  103  and  103.1  bound  together.  3?  T*  ^  til 

^  ^  H] 

By  Rev.  Z.  K.  ZlA.  Kuo  Yii.  255  pp . 35 

103.3  FIFTYTWO  SERMON  OUTLINES  (3id.  Series) 

-K -Y  r.  m  n  m  m  ^  m 

By  Rev.  Z.  K.  ZiA.  Kuo  Yii.  220  pp . 20 

With  an  Introduction  translated  from  ,1.  R.  P.  Sclater’s  “The 

Public  Worship  of  God.” 

Mr.  Zia’s  work  needs  no  commendation.  Those  who  taste  always 
want  more.  The  outlines  are  fuller  than  those  of  No.  100. 


Apologetics 

Fruits  and  Evidences  of:  Christianity 
109.  WHAT  IS  GOD  LIKE?  ±  ^  ^ 

By  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J. 
Gamier  and  H.  P.  Feng.  Kuo  Yu.  150  pp . 20 
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This  very  recent  book  was  an  immediate  success  in  English.  It 
is  fresh,  clear  and  forceful.  It  appeals  to  everybody,  and  is 
written  in  a  language  that  everybody  understands.  God  is  like 
Christ,  for  Christ  is  God.  The  Chinese  text  is  divided  into 
sections  for  classes.  The  English  book  can  be  had  at  the  Mission 
Book  Co. 

110.  BENEFITS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  ^  ffl:  ^  ^ 

By  Dr.  T.  Richard.  With  maps  and  photograph  of  Dr. 
Richard.  155  pp.  . .  . 

This  is  Dr.  Richard’s  most  famous  and  long-lived  book.  He 
derived  his  materials  from  many  sources.  A  great  many  have 
been  sold.  An  English  version  of  this  work  can  also  be  obtained 
for  the  use  of  teachers  when  lecturing  on  the  original  book. 
Crown  8vo.  208  pp.  50  cents. 

111.  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE 

^  SOCIETY.  ^  ^ 

By  Wm.  Canton.  Illustrated.  Translated  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Gillivray.  Kuo  Yu.  100  pp . 

This  booklet  might  have  been  placed  under  the  history  section, 
but  we  prefer  to  place  it  here,  as  the  story  of  the  Bible,  and  its 
extraordinary  number  of  translations,  is  a  powerful  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches. 
Colporteurs  should  study  this  booklet,  and  when  you  pd'esent  a 
friend  with  a  Bible  you  ought  to  give  him  one  of  these  along 
with  it. 

112.  THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEAL  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  HOME 

^  ^  ^  ® 

By  Mrs.  MacGiLLlVRAY.  Kuo  Yii.  44  pp.  illus  . .  .15 

This  book  might  have  been  placed  under  the  section  of  the  Home, 
but  it  represents  a  powerful  fruit  of  Christianity  and  we  are 
looking  at  it  now  from  that  angle. 

112  1  PRESENT  DAY  THEORIES  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Based  on  “Marriage,  Its  Ethic  and  Religion,”  by  P.  T. 
Forsyth.  Prepared  by  Dr.  MoxGillivrofy.  Kuo  Yii. 

39  pp .  . . 

This  booklet  is  in  the  acute  reasoning  of  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth  and 
deals  with  theories  which  one  hears  everyday  in  China,  especia  y 
since  the  visit  of  Bertrand  Russell.  It  should  be  compared  with 
No.  112  on  a  similar  subject. 
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113.  PARABLES.  THE  MESSAGE  OF  SADHU  SLNDAR 

SINGH  ^  m  it  "1^ 

By  Mr.  Wang  Hsi-CHEN.  Kuo  Yu.  46  pp . 08 

The  Christian  fakir  of  India  is  known  in  many  lands  as  well  as 
in  his  own.  His  speech  abounds  in  parabolic,  imagery  which, 
as  one  would  expect,  greatly  attracts  the  Chinese.  The  book  is 
not  the  first  gift  of  India  to  China.  See  his  Life,  No.  264,  alsa 
Nos.  269,  270,  281,  282. 

114.  THREE  VITAL  QUESTIONS.  H  M 

By  Dr.  J  L.  Stewart,  Union  University  Chengtu. 
Translated  by  1.  Mason.  Kuo  Yii.  46  pp . 06 

Dr.  Stewart  is  one  of  our  younger  men  who  has  worked  among 
students.  The  three  questions  are: — Has  Religion  a  Value?  Is 
there  a  God?  Do  men  die?  This  booklet  should  be  broadcasted 
among  students. 

114.1  SCIENCE  AND  LIFE.  ^  m  A 

By  Professor  R.  A.  Millikan.  Translated  by  Dr.  E. 
Morgan.  Wenli.  61  pp . 05 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  counteract  the  atheistic  and  materialis¬ 
tic  views  of  life.  Give  it  to  your  student  callers.  Millikan  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  high  authority. 

116.  THE  QUEST  FOR  TRUTH.  ^ 

By  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson,  F.R.S.  Translated  by  I. 
Mason.  Easy  Wenli.  54  pp . 05 

Many  are  seeking  truth,  but  few  know  how  to  go  about  the  search. 
The  author  warns  against  pitfalls  and  obstacles  and  shows  how 
to  avoid  the  one  and  overcome  the  other.  After  general  principles 
he  comes  to  the  Gospel.  A  book  for  students. 

117.  A  MANUAL  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

By  Rev.  J.  S.  Banks,  D.D.  Translated  by  Rev.  B.  S. 
Bonsall,  M.A.,  B.D.,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Tung.  Easy  Wenli. 
424  pp . . 

The  original  of  this  book  is  much  used  as  a  textbook  in  England 
and  contains  much  apologetic  matter.  Mr.  Bonsall  has  not 
attempted  to  condense  the  work,  with  the  result  that  we  have  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  original,  for  which  all  students  will 
be  grateful  to  him.  This  book  is  intended  mainly  Jjr  the  use 
of  Theological  students.  See  Nos.  120,  133, 
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117.1 


118. 


120. 


122. 


V 


,/  123. 


OUTLINE  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY.  W 

-k  m 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  McNeur,  Canton  Theological  Seminary 

Easy  Wenli.  120  pp . 20 

Much  of  the  material  is  borrowed  from  Dr.  T.  S.  Soares,  but  all 
is  orientated  to  Chinese  conditions.  The  topics  are  Preaching, 
Personal  Work,  The  Pastor,  Church  Government,  Worship,  World 
Evangelization,  Religious  Education. 

COMMON  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  CHRISTIANITY 

(Question  time  in  Hyde  Park).  $  ^  ^  W  P"] 

By  Rev.  C.  F.  Rogers,  M.A.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Chang. 
Kuo  Yii.  78  pp . 20 

Prof.  Rogers  is  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Hyde  Park,  London,  and 
taking  his  share  in  the  preaching  to  the  mixed  multitude  there 
who  often  fire  at  him  all  sorts  of  objections  to  Christianity.  Mr.^ 
Chang  selected  100  of  those  objections  which  are  often  heard  in 
China  itself.  Here  we  have  the  best  answers  by  a  man  of  very 
long  experience  with  all  sorts  of  infidels. 

CHRISTIANITY,  ITS  NATURE  AND  ITS  TRUTH. 

$  W  ^ 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Peaker.  Translated  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Rees,  D.D.  Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  158  pp.  .20 

Our  Catalogue  has  many  books  on  this  topic,  but  we  could  not 
spare  this  one.  Dr.  Peake’s  method  is  his  own,  and  there  is  no 
overlapping. 

CHRIST  NOT  MYTHICAL.  P  $  # 

By  Rev.  J.  W.  Inglis.  Translated  by  E.  S.  Nieh.  Kuo 
Ym.  86  pp . 12 

This  book  was  written  in  answer  to  an  attack  on  Christianity, 
first  published  in  Japanese  by  Kotoko  Shusui,  under  the  title  of 
“A  Death-blow  to  Christianity,”  and  translated  into.  Chinese  in 
1924,  and  widely  circulated.  Some  reply  seemed  called  for,  and 
Mr.  Inglis  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  book  is  full  of 
mis-statements  and  many  very  obsolete  arguments  which  in  the 
West  are  never  now  put  forward  by  opponents  of  Christianity. 
The  English  edition  is  also  on  sale  for  25  cents. 

THE  TRUTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  ^  ®  :2:  ^ 

By  Lt.  Col.,  Yv.  H.  Turton.  Translated  by  I.  Mason. 
Easy  Wenli.  82  pp . 20 
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The  oi-iginal  book  is  so  popular  at  Home  that  the  author  subsidised 
^rob'^K-rr  m  Chinese.  The  ar^ment  is  lar^ly  based  on 

conM,.  *“  “> 
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the  faith  of  a  CHRISTIAN 

By  Bernard  Lucas,  India. 
Couling.  Easy  Wenli.  88  pp. 


m  m  n  ^ 

Translated  by  Mrs..  S. 
. 20 


This  is  a  missionary’s  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  Mr.  Lucas 
thoroughly  understood  the  Oriental’s  difficulties.  There  are  12 
Ranters  on  Pantheism,  Suffering,  Substitution,  The  Ideal  Mar,. 

adapt  the  bTolt"  ™  “"I  how  te 

By  Principal  D.  S.  Cairns.  Translated  by  Rev.  .4. 

aniter  H.  L.  Yu.  Second  edition,  revised.  Kuo 
Tw.  180  pp . 

Dr.  Cairns  is  a  Christian  Scholar.  He  faces  fearlesotlv  b„f 
reverently,  the  great  questions  at  the  basis  of  our  religion  His 
answer  to  hem  m  given  in  no  uncertain  sound.  The  only  hfpe 
for  the  world  is  Christ  as  r.,ord  and  God.  ^ 

126.  THE  FAITH  THAT  REBELS.  6^  fg 

By  Principal  D.  S.  Cairns.  Translated  by  Rev.  A  J 
Gamier  and  H.  P.  Feng.  Kuo  Yii. 

40 

ftan^Dfcairr  'u  better 

.  -aims.  Be  has  been  prominent  in  the  Student  Christian 

vis^Trid-''"  ’  of  the  two  books  above  he 

ChrMianffr%r\"'r'^'''‘^  difficulties’  of 

.tianity  This  book  is  an  attempt  to  return  to  Christ’s  view 

4tiLT  unscimuLTh: 

position  of  modernism  is,  with  reference  to  a  miraculous  element 

proWer''The'^b^^f‘"-*^-^  solution  of  the 

P  blem.  The  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students. 
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Mr.  MacKay  is  a  working  pastor  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  objections 
he  hears  have  now  penetrated  to  China.  This  book  is  a  reply  to 
attacks  upon  the  Christian  Religion  and  is  easily  understood  even 
by  those  not  specially  versed  in  theology. 

128.  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  CONCERNING  THE  WORK 

OF  CHRIST.  ^  ^  H 

By  Rev.  J.  T.  Ward.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Inglis. 
Second  edition.  Rasy  Wenli.  36  pp . 05 

l)r.  Ward  was  a  professor  in  Kyoto  whose  lectures  greatly  im- 
pressed  his  students.  The  book  is  small,  and  precious. 

129.  FROM  ZOROASTER  TO  CHRIST.  PP  Jt  A  ft  it  IE 

By  Dhan  Jibhai  Nauroji.  Translated  by  Mr.  Yin 
Pao-lo  and  Dr.  MacGUHvray.  Easy  Wenli.  180  pp.  .10 

This  is  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  the  first  convert  from 
Zoroastrianism  in  India.  He  became  a  pastor  and  wrote  his  own 
autobiography.  The  book  is  of  special  interest  to  those  who  are 
studying  non-Christian  Religions.  See  Nos.  IBO — 169. 

180.  HUMAN  PROGRESS  THROUGH  MISSIONS.  ^  ^ 
it  (It 

By  Dr.  J.  L.  Barton.  Translated  by  Mrs.  E.  TF.  Sheffield. 
Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  50  pp . 05 

This  well-known  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  travelled 
e.xtensively  in  mission  lands,  and  in  this  book  he  shows  how 
mission  work  has  initiated  reforms  and  generally  furthered  human 
progress.  Ihe  book  makes  a  good  class  book  for  m.ission  study 
classes. 

131.  HISTORY  OF  WOM.AN’S  SOCIAL  PROGRESS,  lii 

in  S3:  it  /J' 

By  Miss  L.  M.  White.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated 
Ecisy  Weyili.  186  pp . 40 

Miss  Laura  White,  of  our  C.L.S.  Staff.,  has  produced  an  original 
work  on  her  favourite  theme.  It  is  the  result  of  many  years 
study.  She  shows  that  Christian  ideals  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
movements  for  the  uplift  of  women.  The  format  is  modern  and 
there  are  many  illustrations,  including  a  fine  engraving  of  Dr.  T. 
Richard. 
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162.  FROM  THE  SEEN  TO  THE  UNSEEN.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

/s  m 

Ey  Miss  L.  M.  White  and  Miss  Li  KUAN-FANG.  Second 
edition.  Illustrated.  Kuo  Yii.  127  pp . 30 

Miss  White  knows  the  religious  doubts  that  the  young  people  of 
China  have  expressed,  and  has  woven  her  answers  into  inter¬ 
esting  story  foi’m.  The  book  is  meant  to  reconcile  some  truths 
of  science,  recently  learnt  at  school,  with,  the  naive  faith  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  may  be  read  by  either  sex  with  profit. 

183.  CHRISTIANITY  IN  DOCTRINE  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

By  Rev.  P.M.  Buck,  D.D.  Translated  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Parker.  Easy  Wenli.  252  pp.  . 20 

Dr.  Buck  was  a  missionary  in  India,  and  first  composed  this  book 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian  students.  He  published  it  in  various 
Indian  dialects.  Wishing  to  see  it  in  Chinese,  he  translated  it 
into  English,  thus  enabling  Dr.  Parker  to  fulfill  his  desire.  The 
needs  of  Chinese  students  largely  correspond  to  those  of  Indian 
students.  The  book  is  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers. 

lU.  NEW  METHOD  CATECHISM,  M-  it  ^ 

By  Rev.  C.  L.  Ogilvie.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yil. 
48  pp . 05 

Of  making  Catechisms  there  is  no  end.  Most  of  the  Catechisms  in 
use  date  far  back  before  the  new  ideas  of  presenting  truth.  Mr. 
Ogilvie  struck  out  an  entirely  ne’.v  line  of  approach.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  as  all  catechisms  do,  lest  he 
confuse  the  mind  of  the  enquirer.  The  book  maybe  used  for  all 
cla.sses,  but  is  of  equal  value  as  a  gift  to  a  scholar. 

135,  NOT  “THEIR”  JESUS.  T'  ^  lili  ffl  M  Hil  f# 

By  Ybh  Tu.  Second  edition.  Easy  V/eyili.  18  pp.  .04 

135  1  ON  ATHEISA1. 

By  Rev.  Ch’EN  Gin-YUNG.  Ktio  Yii.  2-3  pp . 04 

136.  THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  HEREAFTER.  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Rev.  J.  Paterson  Smyth.  Translated  by  Dr.  E. 
Morgan.  Kuo  Yii.  102  pp . 15 

Whither  are  we  going?  Confucius  gave  it  up,  but  men  in  all 
ages  ask  the  question.  Here  is  the  Christian  answer.  You  may 
not  always  agree  with  the  author.  But  never  ir.ind,  it  is  a  fine, 
lucid  book.  Cf.  137.1,  137.2. 
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137.  THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  IMMORTALITY.  v 

I  7lc  -3:  ^ 

By  Dr.  S.D.F.  Salmond.  Translated  by  Rev.  James 
Carson. .  .W enli.  174  pp . 25 

Dr.  Salmond  was  principal  of  the  Theological  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  his  book  is  acknowledged  as  a  standard  on  the  subject.  He 
treats  it  in  six  books.  (1)  The  Ethnic  Preparation.  (2)  The  Old 
Testament  Preparation.  (3)  Christ’s  Teaching.  (4)  The  General 
Apostolic  Doctrine.  (5)  The  Pauline  Doctrine.  (6)  Conclusions. 
The  book  is  much  used  in  Theological  schools. 

137.1  THE  AS.SURANCE  OF  IMMORTALITY.  ft 

By  Dr.  H.  E.  FOSDICK.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGUlivray. 
Kuo  YU.  48  pp . 08 

The  most  orthodox  will  agree  with  Dr.  Fosdick  in  this  delightful 
little  studjn  For  detailed  treatment  we  will  go  to  No.  137,  but 
for  general  reasoning  to  No.  137.1. 

138.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  MAN’S  ANCESTRY.  A  M  ^  ®! 

By  Prof.  F.  WOOD-JONES.  Translated  by  E.  S.  Nieh. 
Kuo  Yu.  38  pp . 10 

Those  who  are  curious  about  such  matters  will  find  this  book 
very  helpful.  See  also  Nos.  458  and  459  on  the  subject  of 
Evolution. 

139.  HUMAN  LIFE  AND  DESTINY,  OR  THE  MAKING  OF 

man.  jsc  a  m 

By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Trayislated  by  T.  S.  Wang  and 
Dr.  E.  Morgan.  Easy  Wenli.  79  pp . 16 

This  should  not  be  confused  with  No.  451  “The  Making  of  A  Man.” 

141.  A  REPLY  TO  THE  DOUBTER.  II  ^ 

By  Rev.  Ch’en  Gin-yung.  Wenli.  82  pp . 12 

142.  FRIENDLY  ANSWERS  TO  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTIES. 

W  II  ^ 

By  Dr.  E.  Morgan.  Wenli.  42  pp . .  .  .06 

These  two  little  books  were  published  when  the  anti-Christian 
movement  was  at  its  highest.  That  movement  will  have  its  ups 
and  downs,  but  it  will  always  be  with  us,  and  these  books  therefore 
will  retain  their  value. 
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143.  MV  VIEW  OF  RELIGION,  ^  ilS  M 

By  Rev.  Ch’en  GIn-YUNG.  Kyo  Yu.  32  pp . OS 

Mr.  Ch’eti  was  stirred  by  attacks  on  the  faith  and  here  replies 
in  his  native  fashion. 

144.  CHRIST  OF  THE  INDIAN  ROAD.  ^  M  ^ 

By  FJ.  Stanley  Jones.  Translated  by  Rev.  Z.  K.  Zia 
and  Z.  I.  Zia.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yil.  156  pp.  .20 

Dr.  Jones’  book  at  once  leaped  into  fame.  It  was  a  new  and 
original  method  of  preaching  to  the  educated.  He  did  not  argue. 
He  preached  Christ.  The  Chinese  title  indicates  Mr.  Zia’s  view 
of  the  book,  it  is  true  Christianity. 


Comparative  Religions 

150.  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION,  n  Wl  % 

By  Rev.  G.  N.  Grant,  D.D.  Translated  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Gillivray.  Fifth  edition.  Wenli.  74  pp . 16 

This  book  has  been  often  reprinted,  which  shows  how  much  it  is 
wanted.  Good  judges  recommended  it  as  the  fairest  treatment 
of  other  religions  in  brief  compass  to  be  found  anywhere.  In  this 
book,  Mohammedanism,  Hinduism,  Confucianism  and  Buddhism 
are  dealt  with.  The  author  points  out  the  shortcomings,  but  also 
gives  full  credit  for  the  good  points,  in  these  religions.  The  tone 
is  eirenic. 

150.1  The  same  book  as  150  in  Kuo  Yu.  80  pp . 16 

150.2  A  HANDBOOK  OF  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

m  n  ^  n 

By  Dr.  S.  H.  Kellogg.  Translated  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Hayes. 
Sixth  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  88  pp . 15 

This  is  a  more  uncompromising  book  than  Dr.  Grant’s.  Dr. 
Kellogg  had  been  for  years  a  missionary  in  India  and  possessed 
a  mind  of  extraordinary  keenness. 

150.3  A  SHORT  STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS.  ^  M.  ^  m  % 

By  Rev.  Z.  K.  ZlA,  M.A.  Fourth  edition.  Kuo  Yil. 

280  pp . 36 
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Mr.  Zia  IS  the  youngest  member  of  our  staff,  and  in  a  short  time 
r  considerable  number  of  books,  specially  designed 

for  Middle  SchooLs.  These  have  had  an  immediate  vogue  and  this 
is  one  of  them,  produced  first  in  1928. 


161. 


154. 


M0H.4MMEDANISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY  CO.MPARED 
0  ii:  ^ 

By  Rev.  G.  N.  Grant,  D.D.  Translated  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Gillivray.  Fourth  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  30  pp.  .  .  .08 


This  IS  a  chapter  from  No.  160  and  is  reprinted -to  supply  a  small 
compend  for  work  amongst  Mohammedans.  Literature  for 
Moslems  is  very  difficult  to  compose  and  very  scanty  in  quantity. 
The  Church  in  China  has  scarcely  begun  the  evangelisation  of 
the  Moslems.  (See  at  the  end  of  this  Catalogue  a  number  of 
other  useful  books  for  Moslems). 


A  CHRISTIAN  STUDY  OF  BUDDHISM.  ^  m  ^  ^ 

m  ^  ^  - 

By  Mr.  Wang  Chih-hsin.  Kuo  Yil.  122  pp.  . .  .20 

Mr.  Wang  was  in  the  Nanking  Theological  Seminary,  when  he 
wrote  this  book.  He  made  a  special  study  of  Buddhism  and  the 
result  is  this  book,  which  we  were  very  glad  to  publish  for  him 
Missionaries  would  do  well  to  read  this  in  Chinese,  in  addition  to 
reading  any  books  in  the  English  language,  for  Buddhism  is  one 
of  the  great  religions  which  it  is  our  design  to  replace.  Few 
missionaries  know  much  about  it. 


165.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM.  m  ^ 

This  is  an  original  book  by  Mr.  Yuan  Ting-an.  Wenli. 


Mr.  Yuan  was  a  Christian  from  childhood.  When  he  grew  up  he 
itinerated  and  was  often  asked.  “Is  not  Christianity  a  super¬ 
stition?”  He  accordingly  made  a  deep  study  of  Theism  and  here 
gives  his  reasons  for  believing  in  God.  It  was  specially  prepared 
-.-i-  students  of  the  young  China  Movement. 

166.  NATIVJi  RELIGIONS  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  t/T  ^ 

By  the  late  Rev.  A.  G.  Jones.  Fourth  edition.  Wenli 

PP . 03 

This  book  is  worth  studying  as  it  was  the  original  compos- 
tion  of  a  very  famous  missionary  of  the  earlier  days.  He 
was  certainly  not  lacking  in  sympathy  for  Chinese  religions  and 
we  have  very  few  books  nowadays  dealing  with  them.  Mr.  Jones 

died  over  20  years  ago,  but  his  book  deserves  a  further  lease  of 
life. 
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157.  CONFUCIANISM  FROM  A  CHINESE  VIEWPOINT. 

M  f  !t  tr  ii 

Mr.  Liao  An-jen.  Wenli.  78  pp . 12 

The  number  of  books  by  Chinese  on  Confucianism  is  very  small 
and  all  of  them  deserve  study  even  by  missionaries.  Mr.  Liao 
was  an  original  thinker. 

159.  A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  RELIGIOUS  VALUES. 

^  w  it  m  n  m 

By  Dr.  Evan  Morgan.  Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli. 
170  pp . 20 

This  book  is  based  on  Professor  Tenney’s  “Contrasts  in  Social 
Progress.”  It  compares  the  social  condition  of  various  lands,  and 
hence  infers  the  reason  why  there  is  so  much  difference  between 
the  lowest  and  the  highest. 

160.  A  BALLAD  OF  FOUR  RELIGIONS.  0 

By  Mr.  Liu  Chio-fei.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii. 
54  pp . ,  ..  .10 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  compose  a  rhjTne  in  imitation 
of  the  Chinese  rhyming  bo*ks.  After  a  brief  survey  of  other 
religions,  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  set  forth  in  an 
attractive  way  in  this  little  book.  See  No.  129  for  book  on 
Zoroastrianism  entitled  “From  Zoroaster  to  Christ.” 


Devotional  and  Practical 

166.  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  OUR  LORD.  ^  ±  iS. 

By  Prof.  W.  Milligan.  Translated  by  C.  C.  Tung  and 
Dr.  MacGillivray.  Kuo  Yii.  88  pp . 15 

Dr.  Milligan’s  book  has  been  long  known  as  a  classic.  This  is  a 
much  better  book  than  our  old  one.  We  must  preach  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  as  the  Apostles  did  in  their  day, 

167.  THE  CHRISTIAN  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  PAUL.  ^ 

Bit  mm 

By  John  T.  Faris.  Translated  by  C.  C.  Tung  and  Dr. 
MacGillivray.  Kuo  Yii.  188  pp . 25 

This  is  a  high  class  devotional  book,  according  to  the  days  of  a 
month.  It  embodies  Paul’s  practical  teachings,  as  distinct  from  his 
doctrinal,  as  set  forth  in  “The  Theology  of  Paul.”  No.  67. 
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1G8.  HOW  TO  P'ROVR  THE  LORD’S  WIl.L.  in  W  ill  S  ± 

By  Rev.  I.  Genahr,  D.D.  Easy  Wenli.  48  pp.  . .  .10 

This  was  th6  last  contribution  of  Dr,  Gcnalir,  before  leaving 
China.  It  seeks  to  aid  the  readers  to  ascertain  what  “Thy  will 
be  done”  means,  so  as  to  pray  aright. 

169.  PSALMS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  LIFE,  it  #  ^ 

By  C.  B.  McAfee.  Translated  by  Mr.  Chen  Hai-cheng 
Kuo  YU.  167  pp.  .  25 

Dr.  McAfee  selects,  out  of  the  Psalms,  a  course  of  devotional 
readings,  which  illustrate  our  life  as  social  beings.  It  would  make 
a  fine  book  for  a  class. 

170.  LIFE  IN  THE  SPIRIT.  !|^  iiii|i  6!;  ^  ® 

By  Mrs.  JOHN  SHERMAN  HoYT.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Madge  Mateer.  Kuo  Ftt,  45  pp . 10 

171.  THINGS  THAT  MAKE  A  MAN.  file  A  ^ 

By  Robert  E.  Speer.  Translated  by  C.  S.  Tsai  Kuo 
30  pp . . 

Manly  qualities  described  by  a  manly  man. 

172.  WHAT  THE  CHINESE  CHURCH  OUGHT  TO  KNOV/ 

^  Wc  m  m 

Original  papers  by  Rev.  Pao  Kuang-lin.  Peking.  Kuo 
YU.  122  pp . 

Mr.  Pao  is  a  very  successful  pastor  with  wide  outlook  which 
education  abroad  gives.  The  topics  are  the  Ideal  Church,  Public 
Worship,  Troubles  of  a  Pastor,  The  Unity  of  the  Church, 
Relation  to  War,  to  Society,  the  Bible,  The  Present  Duty  of  the 
Church. 

173.  OPEN  SECRETS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN 

a  .  . 10 

By  F.  W.  Schofield.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Gamier 
and  Mr.  H.  P.  Feng.  Kuo  YU.  78  pp. 

This  is  a  capital  book  for  Church  leaders,  in  which  the  author 
considers  some  aspects  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  bear  upon 
the  present  time  and  the  individual  life. 
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174.  TEN  LESSONS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  CHRIST.  R 

By  Rev.  A.  F.  Groesbeck,  M.A.,  D.D.  Translated  by 
Rev.  A.  J.  Gamier  and  Y.  L.  Chow.  Kuo  Yu.  ,2'i 

These  Ten  lessons  in  this  book  were  given  at  the  “Little  Northfield” 
i  of  the  pastors  and  preachers  of  South  Fukien,  held  at  Tungan,  near 
Amoy,  in  the  summer  of  1926.  The  lessons  offer  a  very  sugges¬ 
tive  treatment  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  on  God,  on  Himself,  on 
the  Holy  Spirit,  on  Sin,  on  Salvation,  on  Character  and  on  the 
Hereafter,  (in  press) 

176.  THE  HEART  OF  THE  GOSPEL.  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Dr.  James  M.  Campbell.  Translated  by  Rev.  7..  K. 
Zia.  Kuo  Yu.  148  pp.  . 20 

This  is  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Cross,  the 
meaning  and  depth  of  which  are  the  endless  study  and  wonder 
of  the  devout  soul.  The  papers  are  not  fine-spun  theories,  but 
real  present  day  questions. 

180.186.1  quiet  talks. 

By  S.  D.  Gordon. 

We  have  a  number  of  books  by  the  well-known  Evangelist  s.D. 
Gordon,  all  of  these  translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  describe  the  following  books  ^by  Mr.  Gordon,  whose 
peculiar  style  has  delighted  and  inspired '.so  many  thousands  of 
people.  These  liooks  of  his  in  Chinese  have  passed  through  many 
editions  and  are  still  in  demand. 


180. 

QUIET  T.ALKS  ON  PRAYER, 

Third  edition.  Wenli.  71  pp . 

. .  .16 

180.1 

QUIET  TALKS  ON  PRAYER.  M  ^'1  t 

Fourth  edition. .  .Kuo  Yu.  82  pp . 

. .  .16 

181. 

QUIET  TALKS  ON  POWER.  vIc  M 

Second  edition.  Wenli.  43  pp . 

..  .10 

181.1 

QUIET  TALKS  ON  POWER,  ffi  >k  pfe 

Fourth  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  52  pp . 

..  .10 

182. 

QUIET  TALKS  ON  SERVICE.  ^  S 

Second  edition.  Wenli.  37  pp . 

. .  .10 
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IS2  1  QUIET  TALKS  ON  SERVICE.  fj.  iSJ 

Fifth  'idition.  Kuo  Yii.  40  pp . 10 

i«:l  quiet  talks  on  life  after  death, 

Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  54  pp . 10 

See  137.1,  1.37.2. 


186.  quiet  talks  on  HOME  IDEALS.  %  m.  M  W 

Translated  by  Pao-LO.  Third  edition.  'Wenli. 


72  pp . . 

186.1  quiet  talks  on  HOME  IDEALS.  ^  ® 

Kuo  Yii.  100  pp.  . 16 


187,  THE  SOUL  WINNER  AND  HIS  METHODS  OF  WIN- 

NiNG  MEN.  m  II  A  ii 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Harcourt.  Translated  by  Rev.  H.  K. 
Wright.  Third  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  46  pp . 10 

Mr.  Harcourt,  a  missionary  in  India,  hei-e  made  an  original  study 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  ways  of  winning  men.  The  result  is  a 
highly  stimulating  book  which  can  be  used  with  No.  219  to  great 
advantage.  This  should  prove  useful  in  the  five-years  Evange¬ 
listic  campaign. 

187  1  THE  WONDROUS  JOY  OF  SOUL  WINNING.  ^A^^ 

By  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey.  Translated  by  Mr.  Tseng  Hui- 
ming  , . 

•  I  0 

188.  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OF  CHRIST 

^  1^  (n 

By  Rev.  W.  Y.  Fullerton.  Translated  by  Dr.  E. 
Morgan.  Easy  Wenli.  52  pp . 10 

With  this  should  be  compared  “The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of 
God.”  by  Brother  Lawrence  which  is  No.  203  in  the  present 
Catalogue.  Mr.  Fullerton  is  a  well-known  Baptist  Evangelist, 
who  interprets  the  Presence  of  God  as  the  Presence  of  Christ, 
with  the  result  that  the  Presence  is  made  more  vivid  and  real. 

is<>.  THE  THREEFOLD  SECRET  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

^ 

By  James  H.  McConkey.  Translated  by  Miss  Alice  M. 
flame,  lovth  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  74  pp.  ..  .10 
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This  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  book  by  Mr.  McConkey,  millions 
of  whose  books  have  been  circulated  throughout  the  world.  Miss 
Horne  is  an  experienced  missionary  of  the  L.  M.  S.  Her  work 
has  been  rewarded  by  several  successive  editions.  Compare  with 
this  No.  191  “The  Spirit  of  Christ’’  by  Rev.  Andrew  Murray. 
Also  compare  No.  216  “The  Spirit”  by  various  authors. 

190.  WITH  CHRIST  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PRAYER,  ff  0  ^ 

By  Rev.  Andrew  Murr.4y.  Translated  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Rees.  Kuo  Yii.  160  pp .  . .  .80 

This  is  the  most  easily  understood  of  the  books  written  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Murray.  Compare  the  following  books,  namely,  190.1, 
190.2,  190.3  and  227  “Waiting  on  God,”  by  Rev.  Andrew  Murray, 
and  798  “Prayers  for  Little  Children.” 

190.1  PRAYERS  BY  REV.  W.  E.  ORCHARD,  D.  D. 

^  W  It  * 

Translated  by  Miss  Lee  Tse-zeh.  Kuo  Yii.  100  pp.  .12 

Miss  Pyle  writes  a  foreword  to  the  effect  that  these  prayers  were 
translated  to  enrich  the  prayer-life  of  the  church.  Such  little 
manuals  are  indeed  greatly  needed  and  Dr.  Orchard  has  world¬ 
wide  fame  as  a  devoted  worker  in  London. 

190.2  HOW  TO  PRAY.  ®  ^ 

»  By  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrea.  Translated  by  Chen  Chung-kuei. 

Fourth  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  73  pp . 16 

This  is  another  prayer  manual  which  has  been  greatly  used  in 
China  and  abroad.  The  translator,  Mr.  Chen  Chung-kuei 
(Marcus  Cheng)  was  for  a  time  chaplain  to  Marshal  Feng  Yii- 
hsiang. 

190.3  PRAYERS,  ANSWERS  TO.  J^'J  ^ 

By  Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  Editor  of  the  “Sunday 
School  Times.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray . . .  Kuo 
34  pp . . 

Several  editions  of  this  have  been  called  for.  The  revered  editor 
of  the  “Sunday  School  Times”  recou.nts  striking  examples  of 
answers  to  prayer  that  he  himself  had  experienced  during  his 
life. 

190.4  THE  DISCIPLES’  PRAYER.  Pg  ff  B 

By  Rev.  Prank  John,*70N.  Translated  by  Mr.  Ku  Te- 
Ving.  Kuo  Yii.  68  pp . . 
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In  the  preface  is  a  story  by  our  late  General  Secretary,  Dr,  Rees 
Compare  No.  54  “The  Religion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

191.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRIST.  $  #  ^  jpi^ 

By  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  Translated  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Gillivray.  Fourth  edition..  .Wenli.  189  pp . 20 

There  have  been  several  editions  of  this  wonderful  day-by-day 
study  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  English,  the  book  has 
been  blessed  to  many  and  it  has  also  been  similarly  blessed  in  its 
Chinese  dress.  See  No.  189  “The  Threefold  Secret  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.” 


192, 


ABIDE  IN  CHRIST,  ^  ® 


By  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  Translated  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Gillivray  Third  edition.  Kuo  Yu.  56  pp . 08 


The  translation  of  this  popular  devotional  manual  was  begun  by 
the  late  Mr  Laughlin  of  the  C.I.M.,  but  revised  and  completed 

mystical  communion 

of  the  Soul  with  Christ. 


194.  THE  WITHERED  FIG-TREE. 

By  E.M.  POTEAT,  D.D.  OF  SHANGHAI  COLLEGE.  Translat¬ 
ed  by  his  son.  Kuo  Fii.  49  pp .  q3 

This  booklet  is  a  study  in  stewardship.  Self-support  is  now  more 
emphasised  than  ever.  Hence  the  timeliness  of  this  work  Cf 
No.  195. 


195.  MONEY  THE  ACID  TEST. 

By  Mr.  David  MacConnaughy.  Translated  by  Rev. 
H.K.  Wright.  Second  edition,  Kuo  Yii.  86  pp.  . .  .10 

Missionaries  who  conduct  Self-support  Campaigns  use  this 
splendid  booklet.  The  idea  is  that  a  man’s  giving  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  is  a  test  of  his  profession,  which,  like  acid,  never  fails. 


197.  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY.  ^  ^ 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  D.D.  Translated  by  Dr. 
W.  M.  Hayes.  Third  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  130  pp.  .25 

Dr.  Hayes  based  his  work  on  Dr.  Murphy’s  “The  Pastor  in  the 
-AtUi.es.  of  his  office,”  but  needless  to  say  he  used  much 
from  his  own  experience  which  is  of  special  value  to  Chinese 
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HOMILETICS,  OR  THEORY  OF  PREACHING.  1:  jl 

a  m 

By  Dr.  W.M.  Hayes.  Fifth  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  110 

pp . 20 

This  work  of  Dr.  Hayes  maintains  the  high  standard  of  all  his 
work.  He  derives  his  chief  inspiration  from  Dr.  Phelps’  famous 
book. 


198.1  MANUAL  FOR  PREACHERS,  a  ^  65  ^  M 

By  Rev.  H.J.  Charter.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan  Morgan. 
Kuo  Yu.  52  pp . 10 

Mr.  Charter  is  a  missionary  in  Ceylon,  and  his  book  was  orig¬ 
inally  used  in  his  classes.  He  is  now  working  in  connection  with 
the  C.L.S.  of  India.  He  found  the  book  so  useful  that  he  was 
induced  to  translate  it  into  English.  Nowadays  when  the  demands 
on  our  preachers  are  so  such  more  severe  than  in  the  past,  we 
can’t  have  too  many  books  of  this  sort.  See  also  No.  199. 


199.  SKILLED  LABOUR  FOR  THE  MASTER,  fl?  it  ^  ^ 
By  Bishop  E.R.  Hendrix.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.P. 
Parker,  D.D.  Second  edition.  Wenli.  130  pp.  .  .  .20 

This  is  one  of  Dr.  Parker’s  latest  works  and  is  designed  tc  help 
pastors  in  their  various  perplexities.  All  preachers  will  find 
fresh  inspiration  for  more  careful  and  prayerful  pulpit  pre¬ 
paration. 


200.  CHINESE  CLASSICAL  STORIES— FIRST  SERIES. 

Translated  into  Kuo  Yii  with  original  text,  with  notes  by 
Mr.  Wang  Chih-hsin  114  pp . 20 


200.1  CHINESE  CLASSICAL  STORIES— SECOND  SERIES. 

By  Mr.  Wang  Chin-hsin.  109  pp.  (as  above.)  . .  .20 

200.2  CHINESE  CLASSICAL  STORIES— THIRD  SERIES. 

By  Mr.  Wang  Chih-hsin,  .20 

This  series  of  Chinese  Classical  Stories  is  made  accessible  to 
everybody  by  being  put  into  Kuo  Yii.  Chinese  pastors  eagerly 
read  these  stories  and  make  use  of  them  in  their  preaching. 
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3  A  COLLECTION  OF  ANCIENT  CHINESE  REl  IQIOUS 
FOEMS  AND  SONGS, 

By  Hottinger  S.C.  Chang,  M.A.  ..igo  pp.  ..  .20 

This  book  is  designed  to  help  students  of  Chinese  religions  by 

tuie^Tn  r’-^  illustrations  from  the  litera¬ 

ture  of  those  religions,  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  obtain, 
t  IS  printed  in  order  to  help  new  missionaries. 

ONWARD  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIERS.  5^  ^  f Jc  ii  ^ 

By  Rev.  W.P.  Chalfant,  D.D.  Kuo  Yu.  78  pp.  . .  .12 

These  are  really  practical  sketches  on  the  Christian  way  of  life 
and  are  designed  to  help  the  rank  and  file  to  higher  standard. 

THE  PASSION  FOR  SOULS.  ^  M  A  M:  ^  ^ 

Sermons  By  Dr.  J.H.  Jowett,  M.A.  Translated  by  1 
Mason.  Kuo  Ftt.  58  pp .  ^ 

The  fanmus  preacher,  who  was  so  much  beloved,  won  for  himself 
mternational  fame.  These  sermons  have  been  chosen  with  a 
view  to  helping  Chinese  pastors  and  others.  It  should  inspire 
them  to  a  burning  zeal  for  souls.  ^ 

presence  of  god. 

A  ®  M 

By  Beother  Lawrence.  Tramlated  by  Mr.  I.K.  Hu 
Third  edition.  Wenli.  42  pp .  Qg 

See  No.  188,  “The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  Christ.”  Brother 

the  seTretTf  c^^  ^  monastery,  who  discovered 

he  secret  of  constant  communion  with  God  and  s-t  it  forth  ir. 
.m,ple  la„E„AE..  i,  R.,  ^eon  tr.n.l.w  i„t„ 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE  to  A 

gg  ^ 


si 


±  T 


Translated  by  Mr.  I.K.  Hu.  edition.  Wenli 

if  ™ . . 

his  IS  a  devotional  book  for  all  ages  and  describes  the  spiritual 
Me  of  the  great  Augustine.  It  has  also  been  rendered  int^rlanv 
languages  and  is  deserving  of  study  by  the  Chinese  Christians.  ‘ 

SP^ITUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ST.  PAUL.  «  H  fit) 

M 

By  Dr.  George  Matheson.  Translated  by  Mr  Z  K  Zia 
Kuo  Yu.  84  pp.  .  .  '  ‘  1  r 

. 16 
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The  Wenli  edition  of  this  book,  prepared  by  Dr.  MacGillivray, 
was  much  used  in  the  old  days  but  it  was  felt  that  a  Kuo  Yu 
edition  was  needed.  Paul  had  a  spiritual  experience  of  great 
depth.  We  cannot  have  too  many  books  about  Paul.  See  Nos. 
65,  67. 

'  -s 

207,  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  +  M  M  :t 

By  Rev.  R.M.  Mateer,  D.D.,  Kuo  Yu.  62  pp.  . .  .15 

Enquirers  usually  memorise  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  they 
need  something  more  to  show  the  immense  scope  of  those  simple 
commands.  Here  they  are  simply  but  adequately  explained. 

208.  SOME  FRUITS  OF  SOLITUDE,  it  £t  ^  H  ^ 

Being  reflections  and  maxims  by  William  Penn,  the 
Quaker  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Translated  by  I. 
Mason.  Easy  Wenli.  126  pp.  . 10 

These  sayings  of  the  wise  old  Quaker  possess  an  undying  value 
and  those  who  study  them  will  be  certain  to  realise  the  value  of 
secret  communion  with  God. 

209  THE  MYSTERY  OF  SUFFERING.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Dr.  J.H.  BROOKES.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray. 
Wenli.  64  pp . 10 

209  1  THE  MYSTERY  OF  SUFFERING.  g 

By  Dr.  J.H.  Brookes.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray. 
Kuo  Yil.  72  pp . 10 

These  two  books,  as  well  as  No.  211  which  follows,  deal  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  children  of  God.  If  we  consider  the  fact  that 
Chinese  Christians,  in  addition  to  bearing  the  ordinary  ills  of 
life,  are  often  persecuted,  we  shall  agree  that  such  a  book  is  a 
helpful  gift.  Those  who  mourn  will  find  it  particularly  valuable. 

211.  THE  BOOK  OF  COMFORT.  ^  ^  K  ^  ^  Wi 

By  Rev.  J.R.  Miller,  D.D.  Translated  by  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Gillivray.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  70  pp,  . .  .10 

This  book  was  translated  at  the  request  of  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Miller  who  bore  the  expense  of  printing.  Dr.  Miller  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  many  books  on  practical  every-day  re¬ 
ligion. 
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213.  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  CHRIST.  ®  ^  fi]  A 

By  Dr.  H.  Wage.  Translated  by  Rev.  M.C.  MacKenzie, 
Swatoiv.  Easy  Wenli.  40  pp . 06 

This  is  a  brief  treatise  on  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  death  on  the 
Cross,  which  can  never  lose  its  place  in  Christian  preaching. 

215.  THE  GREAT  COMPANION.  ±  ^ 

By  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  Translated  by  Dr.  W.H.  Rees. 
Easy  Wenli.  40  pp .  Qg 

This  booklet  deals  with  such  themes  as  The  Living  God,  The 
Quest  after  God,  Listening  to  God.  These  are  pertinent  themes 
for  China  to-day. 

216.  THE  SPIRIT.  2^  jjii^ 

By  Various  Authors,  under  the  Editorship  of  Canon 
B.H.  Streeter,  D.D.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan  Morgan. 
Second  edition.  Wenli.  208  pp . 40 

This  IS  one  of  the  most  recent  books  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
various  writers.  The  subject  is  treated  in  its  broadest  aspect' and 
the  sub-title  is  “God  and  His  relation  to  man  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  philosophy,  psychology  and  art.”  As  these  words  indicate 
the  book  will  be  best  appreciated  by  Christian  scholars  in  the 
church. 


217.  IN  remembrance  OF  ME.  jg  ^ 
By  Dr.  W.  H.  Rees.  Kuo  Yii.  64  pp. 


218. 


v 


. 10 

Dr.  Rees,  who  was  formerly  General  Secretary  of  the  C.L  S  found 
a  book  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Tuck,  which  cont.iined  valuable 
meditations  in  preparation  for  Holy  Communion.  He  accordingly 
adapted  them  in  this  book  for  the  benefit  of  Chinese  communicants. 

THE  SCRIPTURE  IDEA  OF  SIN  .AND  SALVATION 

fc  Hif  ^ 

By  Prof.  Laidlaw.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan  Morgan. 
Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  72  pp .  45 

Here  we  have  the  heart  of  the  gospel  systematically  set  forth  in 
such  form  as  to  be  of  great  service  to  those  holding  classes  for 
instruction  in  the  main  tenets  of  our  faith.  Cf.  No.  175  “The 
Heart  of  the  Gospel.” 
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219.  EVANGELISM.  fiS  iE 

By  the  Rev.  A.A.  Scott,  Indore  Christian  College, 
India.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray.  Kuo  Yii.  76 
'  PP . IP 

First  published  by  the  C.L.S.  of  India.  There  is  nothing  better 
for  classes  of  evangelists  preparing  for  the  P'ive  years  Campaign. 

220  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  CHRIST  AND  THE  LORD’S  SUP¬ 
PER.  S  S  m  fi- 

By  Rev.  ROBERT  PoGUE,  D.D.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Mac 
Gillivray.  Kuo  Yii.  70  pp . 10 

Dr.  Pogue  is  a  Canadian  minister  who  prepared  this  simple  little 
book  which  really  covers  more  than  the  name  would  indicate.  It 
includes  the  simple  gospel  story  pimply  told.  It  is  useful,  of 
course,  for  children,  but  also  for  those  of  small  education  for  whom 
the  simplest  ideas  are  so  often  hard  enough  to  understand. 

221.  PRACTICAL  LIFE  SERIES,  if  A  ^  ft  ^ 

By  Rev.  Luther  Li.  Kuo  Yu.  138  pp.  per  set  . .  .30 

This  is  a  series  of  six  original  essays  on  the  Christian  View  of 
Life,  Private  Prayer,  Bible  Study,  Sunday,  Witness-bearing,  the 
Use  of  Money.  Each  essay  may  also  be  had  separately,  the 
prices  ranging  from  five  to  ten  cents.  This  is  a  valuable  Chinese 
contribution  to  our  scanty  indigenous  literature. 

222  STEPS  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  #  it  it 

By  Rev.  PAUL  R.  Abbott,  Chefoo.  Third  edition.  Kuo 
Yu.  68  pp . 10 

This  book  is  in  large  type,  in  two  colours,  red  and  black.  It  was 
simply  designed  for  the  use  of  enquirers  and  is  largely  used, 
especially  in  the  North. 

223.  THE  LIFE  THAT  WINS.  #  0  A 

By  Mr.  C.  G.  Trumbull.  Translated  by  Z.K.  Zia.  Fourth 
edition.  Kuo  Yii.  24  pp . 03 

This  is  an  address  which  was  wonderfully  blessed  when  delivered 
in  America.  It  has  already  been  translated  into  seven  other 
languages.  It  is  intended  to  point  out  to  Christians  the 
secret  of  a  triumphant  Christian  life,  and  has  been  much  blessed 
in  different  lands.  Those  who  read  it  will  find  a  way  to  a  deeper 
spiritual  life. 
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personal  evangelism.  a  -0^  ;t 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  McNeur.  Translated  by  Sop'e  Ashdm  Li 
Kuo  Yu.  122  pp . 20 

This  IS  original  work,  based  on  experience  in  China.  It  should 
be  widely  used  in  the  Five  Years  Evangelistic  Campaign.  See 
Nos.  187,  187.1,  199,  2J9 

A  STRAIGHT  WAY  TOWARDS  TO-MORROW  ^  ^ 
iE  it 

By  M.  SCHAUFFLER  Platt.  Translated  by  Miss  Chan 
Tieh-wei.  Kuo  YiL  191  pp .  j5 

This  IS  a  .study  book  for  Women’s  Mis.sionary  Societie.s  in  China. 
Chinese  women  are  starting  to  organize  into  mission  study  bands 

and  there  is  a  dearth  of  suitable  books.  See  No.  240  and  241 
on  the  same  line. 

LAMP  LIGHTERS  ACROSS  THE  SEA.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Miss  M.T.  Applegarth.  Translated  by  Miss  T  Y 
Sung.  Kuo  Yu.  Si  jyp . '  2(j 

The  book  tells  how  the  Christian  message  entered  various  count- 
res.  A  book  for  W.M.S.  or  other  classes.  It  is  cast  in  attractive 

^^‘‘’*ber  W.M.S.  bool: 

and  241  for  a  book  with  a  similar  purpose. 

^TT^TUDE  of  JESUS  TOWARD  WOMAN.  ® 

By  M.M.  Southard.  TrmMed  hy  C.S.  Tmi  a»d 
Miss  Martha  E.  Pyle.  Kuo  Yu.  pp.  20 

Thi.s  book  develops  historically  the  theme,  how  Jesus  changed  the 

world  for  women.  For  personal  use,  or  a  study  book  for  short 
term  schools. 


242. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  MORNING  WORSHIP.  ^  ^ 

Prepared  by  Miss  Marie  Adams,  Peking.  Kuo  Yii 

PP . . 

This  book  is  unique  so  far.  It  is  prepared  especially  for  Schools 
It  gives  unity  of  thought  through  reading,  prayer  and  hvmn' 
Strongly  recommended  also  for  prayer  meetings  for  women 'and 
girls  and  for  students.  •. 
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ns  personal  evangelism.  K  #  ft 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  McNeur.  Translated  by  Sofie  Ashcim  Lt. 
Kuo  Yu.  122  . . 

This  is  original  work,  based  on  experience  in  China.  It,  should 
be  widely  used  in  the  Five  Years  Evangelistic  Campaign.  See 
Nos.  187,  187.1,  199,  219 

239.  A  STRAIGHT  WAY  TOWARDS  TO-MORROW  ^  ^ 

6^  jE 

By  M.  SCHAUFPLER  Platt.  Translated  by  Miss  Chao 
Tieh-wei.  Kuo  Yu.  191  pp . 15 

This  is  a  study  hook  for  Women’s  Missionary  Societies  in  China. 
Chinese  women  are  starting  to  organize  into  mission  study  bands 
and  there  is  a  dearth  of  suitable  books.  See  No.  240  and  241 
on  the  same  line. 

240.  LAMP  LIGHTERS  ACROSS  THE  SEA.  ®  ^ 

By  Miss  M.T.  Applegarth.  Translated  by  Miss  T.  Y. 
Sung.  Kuo  Yii.  81  pp . 20 

The  book  tells  how  the  Christian  message  entered  various  count¬ 
ries.  A  book  for  W.M.S.  or  other  classes.  It  is  cast  in  attractive 
story  form  with  pictures.  See  No.  239  for  another  W.M.S.  book, 
and  241  for  a  book  with  a  similar  purpose. 

241  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  JESUS  TOWARD  WOMAN.  fk 

^  ff  ^ 

By  M.M.  Southard.  Translated  by  C.S.  Tsai  and 
Miss  Martha  E.  Pyle.  Kuo  Yii.  pp.  .20 

This  book  develops  historically  the  theme,  how  Jesus  changed  the 
world  for  women.  For  personal  use,  or  a  study  book  for  short 
term  schools. 

242.  PROGRAMME  FOR  MORNING  WORSHIP.  #  ^  M  II 
Prepared  by  Miss  Marie  Adams,  Peking.  Kuo  1  li. 

,  101  pp . 

This  book  is  unique  so  far.  It  is  prepared  especially  for  Schools. 
It  gives  unity  of  thought  through  reading,  prayer  and  hymn. 
Strongly  recommended  also  for  prayer  meetings  for  women  and 
girls  and  for  students. 
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jj  Biographies 

250.  SHORT  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHIES.  ^  ±  ^[1  fl? 

By  the  Late  Mrs.  Timothy  Richard.  Illustrated.  Kuo 
Yu.  272  pp . . 

The  original  work  was  very  extensive  and  it  was  thought  better 
to  abbreviate  it  somewhat.  Mr.  Isaac  Mason  undertook  the  work 
and  the  result  is  a  much  more  useful  book.  There  is  a  selection 
of  over  eighty  names  from  Apostolic. times  down  to  1916. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DWIGHT  L.  MOODY.  M  ^ ^ 'a 

■j  By  his  son  W.R.  Moody.  Translated  from  the  official 

edition  by  Dr.  MacGillivray.  Third  edition.  Easy  Wenli. 

206  pp . . 

This  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  continues  to  have  a  steady  sale. 
Mr.  Moody’s  example  is  badly  needed  nowadays  in  China  and  it 
will  be  long  before  he  is  forgotten.  See  No.  92,  “Four  Sermons” 
by  Mr.  Moody. 

252.  THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  MULLER.  ©  ®:  ^  f# 

Translated  by  Rev.  F.W.  Baller,  C.I.M.  Many  illustra- 
;  tions.  Kuo  Yii.  148  pp . . 

Mr.  Muller  was  the  founder  of  the  famous  orphanages  of  Bristol, 
carried  on  entirely  by  faith.  The  need  of  orphanages  in  China 
is  evident,  and  we  know  of  at  least  one  orphanage  which  has 
been  founded  in  China  as  the  result  of  reading  this  book. 

253.  POOR  BOYS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS.  ^  T  iS:  ^ 

By  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  Translated  by  Mr.  Yin  Pao-lo 
Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  174  pp . 30 

This  is  a  popular  book.  Poor  boys  abound  in  China  and  even 
poor  boys  who  became  famous.  This  volume  should  be  helpful 
to  boys  with  high  ideals. 

254.  THE  SADHU  SUNDAR  SINGH,  “CALLED  OF  GOD” 

$  Ji  qg  tf.  IS 

By  Mrs.  A.  Parker.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan  Morcjan. 
Kuo  Yii.  100  pp.  . 28 

This  Christian  fakir  of  India  still  continues  to  attract  universal 
attention.  Many  editions  of  the  book  have  already  been  called 
for.  The  book  is  an  inspiration  alike  to  preachers  and  to  other 
people.  See  No.  113  Parables:  The  Message  of  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.  US  gfe  fSt  ®  HI# 
By  Dr.  YOUNG  J.  Allen.  Second  edition.  Kuo  YiL 
204  . . 20 

Luther  will  forever  remain  a  central  figure  amongst  Protestants, 
hence  the  large  number  of  these  books  sold.  We  do  not  encourage 
controversy,  but  the  life  of  this  founder  of  the  Reformation  must 
always  be  studied  with  profit  by  succeeding  generations. 


256.  life  OF  ANN  HASSELTINE  JUDSON.  ft  ^  ±  # 

By  Miss  Laura  White.  Kxio  Yii.  32  pp . 05 

The  Mission  field  in  Burmah  supplies  many  examples  to  China 
and,  amongst  the  women  who  gave  their  lives  for  Burmah,  Mrs. 
Judson  shines  pre-eminent.  Let  our  women  study  this  book  and 
they  will  receive  inspiration  to  live  and  die  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

267.  LIFE  OF  JOHN  Q.  PATON  OF  THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 
*  ^  ^ 

^  By  Himself.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Madge  Mateer.  Third 
edition.  Two  volumes.  Kuo  Yii.  258  pp . 40 

This  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  our  Kuo  Yu  books,  and  the  story 
of  Paton  and  his  wonderful  work  amongst  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  never  fails  to  stir  the  heart.  The  time  is  coming  when 
the  Chinese  Church  must  send  its  missionaries  even  farther  afield 
than  its  own  hinterland. 


268.  LIVINGSTONE,  THE  PATHFINDER.  H  it 

By  Basil  Matthew.  Translated  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Rees. 
Illustrated.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  56  pp.  . .  .20 

Mr.  Matthews  has  the  art  of  writing  a  vivid  story  and  Living¬ 
stone  will  ever  remain  the  pattern  of  the  missionary  explorer.  We 
are  reminded  of  him  when  we  read  the  story  of  the  three  ladies 
who  crossed  Central  Asia  recently,  and  whose  book,  rendered  into 
Chinese,  is  now  in  press.  See  No.  266.1  Compare  No.  920. 

859.  TRAVELS.  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE  IN  AFRICA. 

^  ^  S  ^ 

Translated  by  Mr.  Yin  Pao-lo.  Edited  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Gillivray.  Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  148  pp.  . .  .20 

This  book  should  be  read  along  with  258  with  a  map  of  Africa 
alongside. 
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262  NOBLE  LIVES.  M  M  ^  A  m  ^ 

Translated  by  Mr.  Wang  Yin-chuang.  Edited  by  Dr. 
MacGillivray.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yu.  236  pp.  .30 

This  is  a  smaller  book  than  250,  “Christian  Biographies.”  It  is 
designed  for  the  use  of  students  in  schools.  The  teachers  can 
live  Christianity,  and  the  lives  are  the  last  proof  of  the  truth  of 
our  religion. 

263.  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTES¬ 
BURY.  m  ifi  m  m 

By  Edwin  Hooker.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan  Morgan. 
Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  436  pp . 50 

The  story  of  a  great  Reformer  and  lover  of  men. 

964.  SPIRITUAL  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  DR.  MAHAN? 
ffi  ^  A  316 

Translated  by  Dr.  MacGiLLlVRAY.  Easy  Wenli.  76  pp.  .12 

This  book  is  worthy  of  being  placed  alongside  of  No.  206,  “The 
Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul,”  by  Dr.  Matheson.  Dr  Mahan 
and  Dr.  Finney  were  the  centre  of  an  extraordinary  revival  in 
the  American  church  and,  although  times  have  changed,  the 
church’s  need  for  revival  still  remains  and  the  spiritual  victories 
of  these  ancient  warriors  are  possessions  of  the  universal  church, 
and  are  beacons  for  all  time.  Our  pastors  should  study  more  of 
this  sort  of  literature.  See  No.  266. 

266.  JOSEPH  NEESIMA,  A  JAPANESE  PATRIOT  AFD 
CHRISTIAN. 

Translated  by  Dr.  Young  J.  Allen.  Second  edition. 

106  pp . 10 

The  story  of  this  Japanese  Christian  Patriot  who  founded  the 
gi-eat  Christian  institution  of  the  Doshisha  in  Kyoto  is  full 
of  lessons  for  China.  We  faced  racial  prejudices  by  reprinting 
this  book  afresh. 
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266  1  PIONEERING  IN  THE  FAR  NORTH  WEST  OF  CHINA’. 

®  ii  ^  ^  a  12 

By  Miss  Cable  and  Miss  French.  Translated  by 
Dr.  MacGUlivray.  Kuo  YU  Slpp,  .20 

The  beautiful  story  of  these  devoted  sisters  and  their  extraordinary 
journeys  from  Kansu  across  the  Gobi  desert  to  the  extreme 
borders  of  China,  has  recently  thrilled  the  West.  Parts  of  the 
book  that  are  of  most  interest  to  the  Chinese  have  been  here 
gathered  together,  and  should  prove  a  great  stiinulus  to  the 
Five  Years  Evangelistic  Campaign  which  the  N.C.C.  has  inaug¬ 
urated.  There  is  a  map  of  the  journey. 


267. 


ELIZABETH  FRY.  ^  #  ±  JKi  ^ 

By  Miss  T.Y.  SUNG  and  Miss  Laura  M.  White.  Kuo  YU. 
44  . . 

Prison  reform  is  one  of  the  topics  of  the  day  in  China  and  of 
late  years  Christians  have  preached  in  many  prisons.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  fearless  woman  who  entered  those  dens  of  misery 
with  a  message  of  the  gospel  is  bound  to  stimulate  Christians 
in  all  lands. 

THE  STORY  OF  R.AMABAI  PUNDITA.  ^  ^ 

Translated  by  Mrs.  LoMi  Ting,  Second  edition.  Kuo 
Yw.  106  . . 20 

This  is  a  story  of  a  famous  Indian  widow  who  established  schools 
for  widows  in  India  and  did  many  other  wonderful  things.  Our 
Christian  girls  should  know  how  the  weak  things  of  this  world 
have  overcome  the  mighty,  in  other  lands  as  well  as  in  China. 


270.  WINGED  VICTORY  (The  Life  of  Mary  Reed,  Missionary 

to  the  Lepers  of  India).  $  ^ 

Translated  by  Miss  Mary  Liu.  Illustrated.  Kuo  Yu. 

166  . . 

The  work  among  the  lepers  in  China  is  now  attracting  much 
attention  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  T.C.  Wu.  The  book  is 
called  “Winged  Victory”  because  the  heroine  was  borne  to  victory 
on  the  wings  of  faith.  We  give  the  book  free  to  lepers. 

271.  ONE  HUNDRED  FAMOUS  MEN.  Ml  At# 

Translated  by  Dr.  Timothy  Richard.  Second  edition. 
Kuo  Ym.  224  . . 45 
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We  cannot  say  there  are  exactly  one  hundred  in  this  book  but 
that  was  the  title  of  the  orig^inal.  Men  from  every  land  have 
been  chosen,  and  the  book  is  much  in  demand.  It  is  liisfory 
embodied  in  famous  men,  an  idea  loved  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

272.  LORD  LISTER,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK.  ^  ^  IS 

By  Dr.  G.  T.  Wrench.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan  Morgan. 
Easy  Wenli.  122  pp . 15 

Lord  Lister  was  the  discoverer  of  the  antiseptic  method  in  surgery. 
He  was  a  devoted  Christian  and  we  wish  all  our  medical  students 
could  read  this  book.  They  would  see  how  unselfish  a  life  a 
Christian  physician  may  lead  . 

273.  THE  LIFE  OF  ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER.  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Miss  Mary  Chen.  Second  edition.  Easy  Werdi. 
44  pp . 12 

Miss  Palmer  is  the  famous  principal  of  Wellesley  College  for 
Women  in  the  United  States.  Obviously  her  story  is  for  our 
school  girls,  many  of  whom  have  already  read  it  and  received 
inspiration. 

274  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AMANDA  SMITH.  M  ^  ^ 

ic  z  m 

By  the  Nu  To  Pao  Staff.  Kuo  Yii.  90  pp . 18 

At  a  time  when  a  five  years  evangelistic  campaign  is  being 
launched,  the  example  of  a  flaming  evangelist  should  be  widely 
studied.  We  want  many  Amandas  in  China. 

257.  STORY  OF  PRASCOVIA.  tfi  ^  ®  IE  f# 

By  Charlotte  Younge.  Translated  by  the  Nu  To  Pao 
Staff.  Kuo  Yii.  23  pp . 05 

Prascovia  is  the  Russian  heroine  whose  noble  deeds  are  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  reader. 

276.  THE  STORY  OF  MARY  LYON.  ^  fij 

By  the  Nu  To  Pao  Staff.  Kuo  Yu.  14  pp . 02 

The  inspiring  example  of  this  woman,  the  founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
Girls’  College,  should  be  known  to  all  our  teachers  in  Girls 
Schools.  She  lived  from  1797  to  1849,  and  began  the  movement 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  America.  A  new  and 
enlarged  edition  is  being  prepared  by  Miss  Katherine  Green. 
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280-295  The  Famous  Missionaries  Series. 

280.  RAYMOND  LULL.  ®  fl)  ff 

By  Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer.  Translated  by  I.  Mason. 
Mlustrated.  Kuo  Yu.  42  . . 08 

Lull  was  the  first  missioary  to  the  Moslems  and  was  finally  slain 
by  those  whom  he  sought  to  save.  All  missionaries  to  the  Moslems 
should  read  this  book. 

281.  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  CAREY.  M  M  M  ^ 

By  George  Smith.  Translated  by  I.  Mason.  Illustrated. 
Kuo  Yii.  70  . . ^2 

Carey  was  the  first  missionary  to  India.  He  overcame  difficulties, 
won  Kingdoms,  translated  Scriptures  and  worked  with  a  wonderful 
band  of  like  minded  men,  such  as  Marshman  and  Ward. 

282  HENRY  MARTYN.  ^  ® 

By  Dr.  George  Smith.  Translated  by  I.  Mason. 
Illustrated.  Kuo  Yu.  69  . . 12 

Martyn  was  the  famous  saint  and  linguist  who  went  to  India  and 
Persia.  He  mastered  many  languages  and  translated  extensively, 
finally  dying  worn  out  with  truly  apostolic  labours. 

283.  ROBERT  MORRISON.  ^  M 

By  Mr.  I.  Mason.  Illustrated.  Kuo  Yii.  47  pp.  .10 

Morrison  came  to  China  in  1807  as  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
to  this  country.  He  compiled  Dictionaries,  translated  the 
'  Scriptures,  made  a  beginning  of  Christian  Literature  and  baptized 
Tsai  A-ko,  the  first  convert,  to  whom  a  memorial  church  is  now 
eraeted. 

284.  GRIFFITH  JOHN,  W  ^ 

By  Mr.  Nelson  Bitton.  Translated  by  I.  Mason. 
Illustrated.  Kuo  Yii.  45  pp . 1^ 

The  book  has  some  vory  interesting  photographs.  Dr.  John  was 
the  founder  of  L.M.S.  work  in  Hupeh  and  Hunan. 
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286.  TIMOTHY  RICHARD.  ^  ic 

Translated  by  Miss  Li  Kuan- fang.  Second  edition. 
61  . . 10 

Timothy  Richard  was  for  twenty  five  years  the  enthusiastic  Head 
of  the  C.L.S.  and  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the  devoted  friend  of 
China.  The  Chinese  should  not  forget  him. 

286.  THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  MACKAY.  |iL  Kg 

By  W.  E.  SOOTHILL,  M.A.  Translated  by  1.  Mason. 
Illiistrated.  Kuo  Yu.  99  pp . 20 

A  great  book  for  boys.  He  was  a  mechanical  genius  consecrated 
to  Christ  and  Africa.  He  was  finally  slain. 

287.  THE  LIFE  CF  MARY  SLESSOR.  ^  ^  iH  S  f# 

Translated  by  I.  Mason.  Illustrated.  Kuo  Yii.  51 
PP . 10 

A  thrilling  story  for  women  and  grirls,  and  men  also.  Single 
handed,  she  fought  the  most  frightful  customs  and  won.  She 
faced  conditions  which  would  have  appalled  the  bravest  man  in 
the  fever-haunted  jungle  of  West  Africa. 

288.  THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LAWS, 

By  W.  P.  Livingstone.  Translated  by  I.  Mason. 
Illustrated.  Kuo  Yii.  57  pp . 10 

Dr.  Laws  was  the  founder  of  a  wonderful  missionary  centre, 
called  after  Livingstone,  whose  work  it  carried  on.  He  lived  a 
long  life,  full  of  good  works  of  a  practical  nature. 

289.  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  WILLIAMS.  ^  0  ^ 

By  E.  H.  Hayes.  Translated  by  I.  Mason.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Kuo  Yii.  66  pp . 10 

John  Williams  was  the  first  martyr  of  the  Pacific.  He  preached 
and  sailed  among  numerous  islands,  especially  the  Society  islands 
and  Samoa.  He  was  slain  by  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  in  1839. 

295.  life  of  dr.  ROBERT  M.  MATEER  OF  SHANTUNG. 

m  ^  ^ 

Written  by  several  of  his  Chinese  friends  and  co-workers. 
Portrait.  Kuo  Yii.  26  pp . _.10 
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290. 


397. 


hPrt  Mateer  was  the  younger  brother  of  Cahin  Vv.  Mateer, 
well  known  on  account  of  his  work  in  Shantung.  Robert  Mateer 
gave  his  life  to  indefatigable  evangelistic  worK  in  the  villages  and 

towns  of  Shantung^. 

life  of  CHRYSOSTOM.  ^  if  M  M  sil 

By  Dr.  YOUNG  J.  Allen.  Second  edition.  Easy 

112  . . . 

The  golden-mouthed  orator  of  the  Eastern  Church  must  not  be 
forgoUen  by  succeeding  generations.  This  is_a  book  to^^givc  to 
a  preacher.  See  in  English,  Farrar’s  “Gathering  Clouds. 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  TOKICHI  ISHII.  ^  ^  A 
Translated  from  the  Japanese  by  Dr  Caroline  Mac- 
DONALD.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan  Morgan.  Second 

edition.  Illustrated.  Kuo  Yu.  92  . . 

This  book  in  its  Chinese  dress  has  had  a  wonderful  sale.  Ir. 
this  case  race  does  not  count.  It  is  a  story  of  a  Japanese 
criminal  who  was  converted  in  prison  and  died  a  Chrisuan  death. 
There  is  a  deep  interest  in  this  book. 

2  >6.1  THE  LIFE  OF  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE,  T  ^ 

m 

By  Sir  Edward  Cook.  Translated  by  Miss  Shen  Chun- 

ying.  Kuo  Yii.  74  . . 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  for  the  nurses  of  China  who  are  daily 
on  Che  increase.  Florence  Nightingale  is  the  patron  samt  o 
modern  nurses.  It  is  largely  on  account  of  her  devoted  Me  and 
as  a  result  of  her  struggle  to  arouse  public  opinion,  that  the 
nursing  profession  has  become  one  of  the  most  honourable 
our  days. 


297.2  THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  TSAO  (Tsao  Li  Ying).  W  M  ^ 

iK  m  ±m  ^ 

By  Dr.  Mary  H.  McLean.  Translated  by  Miss  Pan  Hui- 
ywan.  Kuo  Yil.  69  pp . 

This  is  the  life  of  a  Chinese  lady  doctor  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  who. 
deserves  to  be  remembered. 

297  J  THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE.  ^  'm  \  'Z.  ^  % 

By  T.  Kumagae.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan  Morgan. 
Kuo  Yu.  32  pp . 
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299. 


299. 1 


299  2 


The  author  of  this  autobiography  was  blind.  In 
how  he  found  Christ  through  many  difficulties 
Life  of  Helen  Keller." 


this  book  he  tells 
Cf.  No.  650  “The 


UP  FROM  SLAVERY.  ^  ft  M 


Autobiography  of  B.  T.  Washington. 
/.  Mason.  Kuo  Yu.  73  pp . 


Translated  by 
. 20 


his  IS  the  day  when  China  is  thinking  to  free  herself  from 

thrilling  story  of  Dr.  Washington’s 

in  the"h  f  °r  ^  sympathetic  response 

^^hS  he  P  r  I  to  a  student  and  ask  him 

what  he  thinks  of  it  after  he  has  read  it. 


JOHN  BUNYAN.  t 


By  Rev.  A.  J.  Garnier  and  H.  P.  Feng. 

Kuo  Yu.  70  pp . 

Ten  copies  . 


Illustrated. 
.  . .  .12 
.  .  .  1.00 


This  brief  sketch  was  prepared  for  the 
Bunyan. 


Tercentenary  of  John 


WORK  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN.  iz 

m  W' 

By  Miss  Katherine  Green.  Amoy .  10 

Except  for  the  Bible,  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  is  the  most  famous 
book  in  tne  world.  It  has  been  translated  into  well  over  a 

^eTd  ‘'Thri^^^?  7?  generations,  is  still  much 

ead.  'The  life  story  of  John  Bunyan,  its  author,  is  most  inter- 

esting,  for  it  shows  how  a  single  individual  can  stand  firmly  for 
his  faith  in  spite  of  the  jeers  of  his  enemies  and  the  opposition 
of  princes.  Because  of  his  faith,  John  Bunyan  spent  twelve  years 

“The 'P'1’ 

1  he  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVANOROLA  ^  f l!?J 
By  Miss  Katherine  Green,  Amoy,  .10 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Modern  World,  stood  Savonarola,  arousing 
men  s  minds  to  larger  interests.  Alive  with  a  new  spirit  of 
enterprise,  he  panted  to  strike  out  on  bolder,  freer  lines  of  thought 
and  find  fresh  paths  of  effort  for  the  highest  human  energies’ 
The  fresh  vitality  which  he  introduced  into  human  thought  the 
invigoraHng  impetus  he  gave  to  the  best  human  aspirations  his 
progressive  spirit  combined  with  devoted  fervour,  make  him  knk 
among  the  woiud  s  epoch-making  men. 
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2  >9  3  FIVE  GIRLS  FROM  HISTORY. 

By  Miss  Katherine  Green,  Amoy.  . .  .10 

The  character  of  an  individual  is  often  clearly  indicated  in 
childhood.  The  story  of  these  five  girls  was  chosen  from  the 
long  annals  of  history  because  of  their  strength  of  character,  and 
their  unique  place  in  the  history  of  their  times.  Though  but 
young  girls,  they  held  important  places  in  the  progress  of  society, 
and  accomplished  remarkable  things  because  of  their  purity  of 
heart,  keenness  of  intellect  and  strength  of  character. 

299.4  CHARACTERS  OF  ALL  TIMES,  ^  A  ^ 

By  Revs.  Z.  K.  ZiA  m  m  and  A.  J.  Garnier, 
Kuo  Fit.  318  . . 40 

This  book  is  designed  for  Middle  Schools,  to  be  used  as  a  Reader.. 
Thirty  three  notable  examples  are  dealt  with,  among  whom  are 
such  well  kmvm  historical  characters  as  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
Meneius,  St.  Paul,  St.  Francis,  Wesley,  Beethoven,  Helen  Keller 
and  Henry  Foj  d.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
is  based  on  a  section  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  book  “What  is 
God  Like?”  See  No.  109. 

299.6  HERNY  FORD— HIS  STRUGGLE.  Si  #  0^  fl  it 
Based  upon  J.  G.  DE  Roulhac  Hamilton.  Prepared 
in  Chinese  by  Rev.  Z.  K.  Zia  and  W.  C.  Chen.  Kuo  Yii. 

62  . . 

A  story  most  suitable  for  Chinese  students. 


Interesting  Stories 

300.  THE  WIDE  WIDE  WORLD.  ^  ii  P  ^  iSc  IS 

By  Miss  Warner.  Translated  by  Mrs.  MacGdlivray. 
Third  edition.  Illustrated.  Kuo  Yu.  170  pp.  . .  .25 

The  original  is  old  but  contains  a  living  interest  for  succeeding 
generations  of  children  and  adults  who  are  interested  in  children. 
Thousands  of  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold.  A  story  for 
girls  (and  boys). 

301.  PARABLES  FROM  NATURE  (Also  303,  302.1). 

^  n  m  m. 

By  Mrs.  A.  Gatty.  First  series.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
MacGillivray ,  Kuo  Yu.  82  pp . 15 
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This  and  the  preceding  number  go  together.  The  adventures,  m 
the  first  case  of  one  man,  and  in  the  other  case  of  a  whole  family 
which  were  cast  away  on  an  island,  cannot  fail  to  fascinate  young 
people. 

306.  BEAUTIFUL  JOE.  ^  ff  ^ 

By  Marshall  Saunders.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Mae- 
Gillivray.  Second  edition,  Wenli.  44  pp . 20 

306.1  BEAUTIFUL  JOE.  ft  ff  ^  ®  ) 

By  Marshall  Saunders.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Mac- 
Gillivray.  Third  edition.  Ktio  Yu.  58  pp . -tt> 

This  is  a  famous  story  of  a  dog  and  other  animals  and  is  well 
known  among  all  those  who  are  kind  to  the  brute  creation,— not 
In  a  Buddhistic  way  but  in  a  Christian  way.  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  both  in  America  and  in  China, 
have  aided  the  circulation  of  this  book.  See  No.  795. 

307.  ALONE  IN  LONDON.  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Miss  Hesba  Stretton.  Translated  by  The  Happy 
Childhood  Staff.  Kuo  Yw.  98  pp . 

308.  A  PUZZLING  PAIR,  #1  ^  ^ 

By  Amy  Le  Feuvre.  Translated  by  Mrs.  MacGillivray. 
Illustrated.  Kuo  Yu.  308  pp . 

We  have  just  heard  of  the  departing  of  the  distinguished  authoress 
at  a  great  age.  Her  stories  have  circulated  in  many  languages 
and  this  is  one  of  the  best.  A  story  of  two  children  who  ask 
questions.  The  book  is  printed  in  double  column,  one  in  character 
and  the  other  in  phonetic  script. 

309.  LITTLE  LORD  FAUNTLEROY.  /h  It 

By  Mrs.  Burnett.  Translated  by  Miss  Laura  White. 
Third  edition.  Kuo  YU.  174  pp . 30 

Those  who  have  read  the  original  are  sure  to  buy  this  book  at 
sight.  It  is  one  of  the  delightful  stories  of  which  the  Society 
now  has  a  considerable  number.  Cf.  No.  319  “Laddie,’-  No.  349’ 
“The  Little  Swiss  Boy.”  No.  350  “Heidi.” 
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310.  KINDERGARTEN  STORIES  (for  Teachers).  ^  M  g! 

^  ^  "m  m) 

By  Miss  Juniata  Ricketts.  Third  and  revised  edition. 
Kuo  Yu.  90  pp .  20 

This  book  has  been  put  into  Kuo  Yu  by  the  editoiral  staff  of 
the  C.L.S.  It  is  brought  up-to-date. 


311.  THE  SECRET  GARDEN.  g] 

By  Mrs.  Burnett.  Translated  by  Miss  Li  Kwan-fang. 
Second  edition.  Kuo  Yu.  104  pp . 20 

Chinese  children  like  a  secret  as  much  as  we  do.  This  child 
discovers  a  secret  garden,  in  which  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things 
take  place. 


318.  TALES  FROM  TOLSTOI.  H  ^  ^  Wt  /h  M 

Translated  by  Rev.  1.  Genahr,  D.D.  Second  series 
Easy  We7ili.  200  pp .  4q 

Tolstoi  was  a  master  of  the  short  story,  and  although  his  views 
m  some  directions  are  regarded  as  extreme,  he  had  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  these  tales  reflect  that  spirit.  The  name  of  Tolstoi 
IS  very  popular  in  the  new  China  and  therefore  we  would  expect 
these  stories  to  be  much  enjoyed. 


313.  THE  BISHOP’S  SHADOW.  ^  ^  ^ 

By  I.  T.  Thurston.  Translated  by  Mrs.  MacGillivray. 


314. 


115. 


.20 


Kuo  Yii.  180  pp. 

a the  influence  of 

Phmfn^  '^hom  is  supposed  to  be  the  late 

rhillips  Brooks  of  New  York. 

the  splendid  quest,  it  it  ^  ±  IB 

By  BASIL  Mathews.  Translated  by  Isaac  Mason. 
Third  edition.  Illustrated.  Kuo  Yu.  76  pp.  . .  .20 

This  book  is  the  story  of  twelve  heroes  and  heroines  of  all  time 
t^d  in  order  to  stir  the  youthful  blood  to  high  and  noble  deeds.’ 
They  have  inspired  western  children,  why  not  Chinese? 

A  MIRROR  OF  SOCIETY.  ^  ^ 

By  Mrs.  Y.K.  Han.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yu.  96  pp.  .18 

JreLifs!^"  adaptation  of  “Aunt  Jane’s  Hero’’  by  Mrs. 
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816.1  WHAT  HAZEL  DID.  Pn  ^  ftlJ  X 

Translated  by  Miss  Mary  Liu.  Kuo  Yu.  194  pp.  .20 

The  story  of  an  English  girl  at  school.  A  pretty  story  of  English 
and  Italian  girl  life. 

316.  A  COLLECTION  OF  USEFUL  FABLES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

^  nil  'ir  ^ 

By  Rev.  G.  R.  Loehr.  Fourth  edition.  Easy  Wenli. 
64  pp . 12 

The  fact  that  this  book  has  gone  through  four  editions  shows  it 
is  appreciated  by  teachers  and  mothers.  The  fables  have  teaching 
in  them. 

317.  EMBLEMS  AND  STORIES  FOR  WOMEN.  ^  f II  ^ 

By  Rev.  G.  R.  Loehr.  Third  edition.  Easy  Wenli. 

72  pp . 12 

318.  HISTORICAL  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN.  ^  P  W  ifc 

m  m 

By  Miss  D.  C.  JOYNT.  Second  edition  Easy  Wenli. 

42  pp . 16 

Here  are  stories  of  actual  characters  who  lived,  as  opposed  to 
fairy  stories.  They  have  been  chosen  for  their  appeal  to  child¬ 
ren.  “The  Labours  of  Hercules,”  “Heroes  of  English  History,” 
etc. 

819.  LADDIE.  M  ^ 

By  Jean  Stratton  Porter.  Translated  by  Sih  Ji-lung. 

Kuo  Ytt.  164  pp . 25 

The  story  of  the  elder  brother,  as  seen  through  the  adoring  eyes- 
*  of  a  little  sister.  She  pictures  a  splendid  young  man. 

820.  THE  BRUSH  MERCHANT.  ^  ^  ^  U. 

By  John  Ruskin.  Trayislated  by  Miss  Laura  White. 
Fourth  edition.  Kuo  YU.  28  pp.  . .  .• . 06 

The  original  of  this  is  the  delightful  story  by  John  Ruskin  entitled 
“Ulric,  the  Farm  Hand.”  It  is  the  history  of  a  poor  boy  and  his 
fortune  in  getting  a  good  wife.  It  is  an  excellent  ^ory  for  the 
home. 
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321,  STORIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH.  ^  W  fiJ  it  ^ 

Translated  by  Mr.  Chang  Tih-ming.  Easy  Wenli. 
244  pp . 20 

These  are  good  stories  based  on  history,  and  are  not  propaganda 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain. 

322,  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  ^  ±  .tt  Ifi 

(  M  ^  a  ^  )  ‘ . 2.5 

By  Charles  Lamb.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Madge  Mateer. 
Kuo  Yii.  184  pp. 

Those  who  cannot  read  Shahespeare  would  like  to  know  what  his 
plays  are  about.  The  original  “Tales  from  Shakespeare”  has 
been  much  used  as  a  reader  in  Schools. 

322.  AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT.  ^  ^  l|l  gij 

By  Susan  Chenery.  Translated  by  Miss  Laura  White. 
Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  80  pp . 20 

The  training  of  children  in  China’s  new  day  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant.  When  old  sanctions  are  being  swept  away,  what  shall 
save  parents  and  children  from  disaster? 

324.  SCENES  FROM  “BEN  HUR”  AND  OTHER  TALES  OF 

THE  CHRIST,  m  m  ik  M. 

By  Miss  Laura  White.  Kuo  Yii.  46  pp . 20 

Miss  White  has  gathered  into  this  book  a  number  of  thrilling  tales 
commencing  with  Lew  Wallace’s  “Ben  Hur.” 

325.  THE  HOME  MAKERS,  ik  ^  ^  &  A'  ^ 

By  Miss  Laura  White  and  Miss  Y.  Y.  Yuen.  Fourth 
edition..  .Kuo  Yii.  54  pp . 

This  is  a  story  of  Mother-craft,  with  Chinese  people  and  scenes. 
The  illustrations  are  all  from  Photographs  of  Chinese.  It  is  in 
the  fourth  edition,  which  shows  its  success.  It  delineates  the 
Christian  home  in  a  new  China.  Cf.  No.  325.1.  Mothers  should 
read  it. 

326.1  GOOD  MANNERS  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME- 

m  ^  m.  m 

By  Mias  Laura  White.  Kuo  Yii.  87  pp . lo 
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Things  are  changing  so  fast  in  China,  and  so  many  things  are 

cast  away,  that  there  is  real  danger  that  young  China 

the  fine  courtesies.  At  all  events.  Christian  courtesy  ought  to  be 

a  higher  brand. 


326. 


SARA  CREWE.  ^  4'  ^  ± 

By  Mrs.  Burnett.  Adapted  by  Miss  Laura  White  and 
Miss  Chou  Tsai-lan.  Kuo  Yil.  42  . . 


Mrs.  Burnett’s 
Miss  White  is 


beautiful  story  of  a  little  girl  and  her  adventures, 
skilled  in  preparing  books  for  Chinese  child  readers. 
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QUO  VADIS.  m  M  m 

By  George  Sienkiewicz.  Abridged  and  adapted  by 
Miss  Li  Kwan-fang.  Kuo  Yu.  110  . . 


This  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  the  early  days  of  Christianity  m  the 
Roman  Empire.  Here  we  have  Nero,  Paul,  and  other  characters 
introduced  into  a  novel  with  historical  background.  Compare  with 
this  No.  636.  “Darkness  and  Dawn.” 


327,1  THE  DAWN  OF  HOPE.  #  ^  ^  ^ 

By  M.  Gerard.  Translated  by  Miss  Shen  Chung-yin. 
Kuo  Yu.  109  VP . 


This  should  be  compared  with  No.  327  and  No.  536  It  is  a  tale 
of  the  days  of  St.  Paul. 


328.  ROMOLA.  ^  k  ^ 

By  George  Eliot.  Adapted  and  translated  by  Miss 
Laura  White.  Kuo  Yu.  120  pp.  -.26 

Miss  White  has  omitted  the  objectionable  features  of  this  story 
and  made  it  of  more  value  to  Chinese  girls.  Some  of  them, 
doubtless,  will  read  it  in  the  original.  The  situation  described 
has  some  likeness  to  things  in  China  to-day.  A  new  and  revised 
edition  is  in  preparation. 


329.  HECTOR,  MY  DOG.  S 

By  Egerton  R.  Young.  Translated  by  Isaac  Mason. 
Illustrated..  .Kuo  Ytt.  106  pp . 15 

This  is  another  fascinating  story  of  a  dog  like  No.  306.  “Beau¬ 
tiful  Joe”  and  No.  795  are  meant  for  the  children. 
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SSO.  ROBE.^f^T  HARDY’S  SEVEN  DAYS.  il  ^  -t:  3^  ^  JS 

By  Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon.  Translated  by  Mrs^ 

MacGillivray,  Illustrated.  Kuo  Yu . 15 

Dr.  Sheldon  is  the  author  of  “In  His  Steps”  and  in  this  short 
tale  he  describes  what  Mr.  Hardy  does  during  the  seven  days 
which  he  is  told  will  elapse  before  he  must  die.  The  result  is 
a  fresh  valuation  of  things. 

331.  DADDY  LONQ=LEGS.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Miss  Jean  Webster..  .Translated  by  Miss  Chu  I-chu 
Kuo  Yil.  83  . . 1^ 

The  amusing  story  of  a  little  girl  in  an  orphanage,  and  of  the 
friend  who,  incognito,  supported  her  there.  See  No.  334  for  a 
sequel. 

332.  MRS.  WIQGS  IN  A  CHINESE  CABBAGE  PATCH.  3 

#  ©  -e  111  ^  SI 

Translated  and  adapted  by  Miss  Laura  White  and  Miss 
Chu  Lchu.  Kuo  Yu.  68  . . 12 

This  is  the  famous  story  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  altered  to  a 
Chinese  environment.  The  originality  and  real  goodness  of  heart 
shewn  by  Mrs.  Wiggs,  person  in  humble  life,  is  most  attractive 
to  Chinese  readers. 

333.  LOVEY  MARY.  ^ 

By  Alice  Hegan  Rice.  Translated  by  The  Happy 
Childhood  Staff.  Kuo  Yii.  86  pp.  Stiff  covers.  .20 

This  story  illustrates  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  poor  who 
are  always,  with  us.  A  little  girl  mothers  a  small  boy,  and  finds 
help  from  Mrs.  Wiggs  and  Miss  Hazy. 

834.  DEAR  ENEMY,  fi  g  ^ 

By  Miss  Chu  I-CHU.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii. 

132  pp . 25 

A  sequel  to  “Daddy  Long-legs”  No.  331 

35,  THE  FOUR  SISTERS,  m  ^  U 

By  Louise  M.  Alcott.  Translated  by  Miss  Sung  Tsing- 
yung  and  Miss  Martha  Pyle.  Second  editioy,.  Kuo  Yil. 


326  pp . 50* 

in  cloth . 70 
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This  is  a  translation  of  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott’s  “Little  Women." 
Girls  enjoy  it  immensely.  They  can  see  here  for  themselves  the 
sort  of  life  lived  by  a  family  of  girls  in  Christian  lands. 

335.1  GOOD  WIVES.  E  S  ^  Ie 

By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Translated  by  Miss  T.  Y.  Sung 
and  Miss  Martha  Pyle.  Kuo  Yii.  322  pp . 50 

Sequel  to  Little  Women. 

335  3  LITTLE  MEN. 

By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Prepared  by  Miss  Katherine 
Green,  Amoy. 

336.  THE  MINISTER’S  DAUGHTER.  M  ^ 

By  Miss  Sung  Tsing-yung  and  Miss  Martha  Pyle. 
Illustrated.  Kuo  Yii.  48  pp . 10 

This  is  a  story  of  a  Chinese  pastor  and  his  daughter  and  others. 
The  Chinese  title  is  suggestive,  “Reining  in  a  horse  on  the  cliff’s 
edge." 

337.  HUNGERING  AND  THIRSTING.  ®L  ^ 

By  Anges  Giberne.  Translated  by  Mrs.  MacGillivray. 
Kuo  Yu.  32  pp . .  .05 

The  story  illustrates  Christ’s  Beatitude,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
children. 

338.  THE  STRIKE  AT  SHANE’S-  ^  H  X  IS 

Translated  by  Mrs.  MacGillivray.  Illustrated.  Kuo  Yii. 
50  pp . 15 

...  The  object  of  this  story  is  to  inculcate  kindness  to  animals.  The 
writer  imagines  the  birds  and  animals  on  a  farm  all  going  on 
strike  with  disastrous  results  to  the  farmer  who  was  inclined 
to  be  hostile. 

139.  A  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA.  ^  M  Mi  M 

By  Elbert  Hubbard.  Translated  by  Miss  Li  Chih-shih. 
Kuo  Yii.  20  pp .  . . 02 

A  fine  story  for  boys,  who  desire  to  imitate  heroic  deeds  and 
decision  of  character. 
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S40,  THE  BISHOP’S  CANDLESTICKS  AND  OTHER  TALES. 

^  ^ 

By  the  Nu  To  Pao  Staff.  Kno  Yii.  136  pp . 15 

This  booklet  starts  off  with  Victor  Hugo’s  famous  Bishop  Bien- 
vcnu  in  “Les  Miserables.”  “Les  Miserables”  has  lately  been 
issued  in  Japanese,  and  600,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  short  time. 

340,1  TEN  STORIES  ILLUSTRATING  OUR  RELIGION. 

m  ri  /!'  m 

Translated  by  Cheng  ShovAin.  Kuo  Yu.  102  pp.  .16 

These  stories,  gathered  from  all  sources,  are  concrete  illustratiom 
of  Christianity. 

341.  WORLD’S  FAMOUS  STORIES,  1st.  Series.  iL’  M 

/h  is 

By  Rev.  Z.  K.  Zia.  Kuo  Yu,  188  pp . 36 

This  book  is  notewoi’thy,  if  for  nothing  else,  on  account  of  its 
abandonment  of  the  perpendicular  printing,  which  appears  to  be 
doomed.  The  C.L.S.  is  adopting  the  new  horizontal  printing, 
It  contains  St.  Pierre’s  Paul  and  Virginia,  Herman  Heigermsn’s 
Grandfather’s  .Birthdaj’  Presents,  Keller’s  The  Virgin  and  th': 
Nun,  et. 

342.  OLD  AUNTIE  LIANG.  U  U 

By  Mrs.  Sheng  Hwa-fang  and  Miss  Laura  White 


Kuo  Yu,  40  pp . 

This  is  an  original  Chinese  story  for  women. 

343.  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON.  #  1^ 

By  the  Nu  To  Pao  Staff.  Kuo  Yii.  84  pp .  J2( 


This  little  book  is  a  collection  of  short  stories.  Espcciallv 
in  boarding  schools,  Sunday  afternoons  are  a  little  difficult,,  and 
these  stories  are  meant  to  wile  away  the  time  profitably. 

844.  kept  FOR  THE  MASTER’S  USE,  AN  EASTER  STORY. 

^  m 

By  Rev.  W.A.  Cornaby,  Kuo  Yu.  &pp.  .0\ 
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g45.  BOVS  OF  THB  BIBLE.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Translated  by  Mrs.  MacGUUvray.  Kuo  Yu.  44  pp.  .25 

This  is  the  first  little  bock  on  the  subject  of  the  notable  boys  of 
the  Bible.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  got  up  rn  the  usual 
Happy  Childhood  styl?. 

546.  THE  HOME  OF  AN  OPIUM  SMOKER.  @  ^  ft']  ^  ^ 

Rv  E  P  Roe.  Translated  by  the  Happy  Childhood  btaff. 

^  .oO 

Kuo  Yti.  208  pp . 

The  original  of  this  book  is  by  the  once  famous  novelist,  E.^  P. 
Roe.  The  book  is  timely  in  view  of  the  national  movement  agains 
opium,  especially  the  Anti-Opium  Society. 

547.  STEPPING  HEAVENWARD.  ^  ^  H  ^ 

By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Prentiss.  Translated  by  Mrs.  A.H. 
Mateer  and  Mrs.  S.T.  Hsu.  Kuo  Yii..  .lOS  pp.  ••  -15 

It  is  8  Story  for  girls.  A  diary  of  spiritual  experience,  a  sort 
of  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

»48.  PICCIOLA,  OR  THE  PRISON  FLOWER. 

Translated  by  Miss  Laura  White.  Kuo  Yii.  124  pp.  -20 

The  story  belongs  to  the  days  of  Napoleon.  It  shows  how  the 
study  of  a  little  flower,  growing  in  a  prisoner’s  cell,  converts  a 
French  atheist  into  a  believer  in  God  and  inspires  him  with  love 
for  Jesus  Christ. 

a4».  THE  LITTLE  SWISS  BOY.  Ji  ±  S 

By  Johanna  Spyri.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Madge  Mateer. 

Kvx)  Yii.  118  pp . 

in  cloth . 

This  fascinating  story  is  a  companion  to  No.  350  “Heidi”  and  is 
for  boys  as  well  as  girls.  Valuable  for  those  who  have  the  care 
of  children.  They  are  introduced  to  a  new  world  of  mountains 
and  freedom. 


150.  HEIDI. 

By  Johanna  Spyri.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Madge  Mateer. 

Kuo  Y'it.  208  pp . 

in  cloth . 

This  story  of  a  little  girl  is  a  child’s  classic  and  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  many  languages.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  She  is  a  beautiful  chaiacter. 
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351.  MINISTERING  CHILDREN.  !JB  ^  6^  %  $ 

By  M.L.  Charlesworth.  Translated  hy  Miss  Shen  and 
Mrs.  J.  Menzies.  Kuo  Yu.  380  pp . .  .60 

Teaches  children  the  joy  of  helping  others.  A  line  story. 

362.  making  the  BEST  OF  OUR  CHILDREN.  igC  ® 
it  ^ 

Adapted  by  Miss.  W.  N.  Pan.  (In  preparation)! 

A  book  for  mothers  and  teachers.  How  to  develop  good  traits 
that  appear  at  certain  stages  of  growth.  See  No.  323 

353.  THE  SORROWS  OF  A  RICH  CHILD. 

By  the  Happy  Childhood  Staff.  ,p  < 

364.  YAO  MA  Wi  tM 

Prepared  by  Miss  W.  N.  Pan.  Kuo  Yu.  93  pp.  . .  .20 

A  beautiful  story  of  a  mother’s  sacrifice. 

355.  THE  QUEST.  ^  ^ 

Translated  by  C.  S.  Tsai.  46  pp . 10 

This  book  is  a  translation  of  Oliver  Schriner’s  “Truth”  and  Oscar 
Wilde’s  “The  Happy  Prince.” 

356.  THE  STORY  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  WOOD.  ^  ^ 

By  Felix  Salten.  Translated  hy  Chang  Hsueh  An  and 
Miss  M.  Pyle.  Kuo  Yii.  350  pp . 50 

This  story  s  original  title  is  “Bambi,”  a  deer  whose  many  perils 
are  charmingly  described.  It  strongly  reminds  us  of  “The  Red 
Deer  of  Exmoor.”  Animal  traits  are  lifted  until  they  become  the 
essence  of  things  human.  It  is  really  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
morale  in  man. 
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358. 


RAJ.  & 

By  Amy  Carmichael. 
chu,  Kuo  Yii. 


Translated  by  Mr.  Tung  Cheng- 

.25 


859, 


This  is  the  tragic  and  moving  story  oi  an  outlaw  Robin  Hood  who 

bdieved  and  was  baptized.  The  Chinese  too  have  stories  like  t  , 

hut  without  Christ.  Cf.  No.  297  “A  Gentleman  in  Prison. 

ORIGINAL  SHORT  STORIES. 

By  Miss  Katherine  Green,  Amoy. 

Most  of  the  stories  now  being  published  in  China  have  Western 
^aracters  moving  about  in  a  Western  setting.  This  series  of 
short  stories  is  entirely  different,  for,  in  a  purely  Chinese  setting 
move  Chinese  heroes,  heroines,  and  villains.  We  enter  more 
wholeheartedly  into  the  problems,  struggles,  and  ^ 

Btorv-folk  because  their  circumstances  and  problems  are  like  our 
ownThe  way  the  young  folks  in  these  stories  work  out  their  pro¬ 
blems  is  very  suggestive  and  helpful  to  us  in  like  circumstances. 
(In  preparation). 

860.  SILAS  MARNER. 

By  George  Eliot.  Translated  by  Miss  Laura  White, 


New  revised  edition  in  press. 


This  famous  novel  tells  of  the  old  man  whose  life  is  transformed 
by  a  child.  A  miser  he  was  to  start  with,  but  love  for  the  help¬ 
less  one  transformed  him. 


361.  SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY.  50  M 

By  Jane  Austen.  Translated  by  Gih  Ji-tung 


.5 


862. 


This  was  done  by  a  Chinese  woman  on  her  own  initiative.  She 
was  attracted  by  English  home  life  and  marriage  customs,  from 
which  China  has  much  to  learn. 

FIVE  BOYS  FROM  DICKENS. 

Translated  by  Miss  Katherine  Green,  Amoy. 


AC 


There  was  never  a  writer  of  English  stories  who  had  smch  sympa- 
Ltic  understanding  of  boys  as  had  Dickens.  A  poor  ; 

he  wrote  with  intimate  knowledge  of  their  struggles,  temptations 
end  triumphs.  These  story  boys  have  seemed  more  alive  and 
Zt  XL  more  dearly  loved  by  multitudes  of  boys  than  any  who 
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have  lived  in  the  flesh.  Their  struggles  with  the  evil  of  the 
world  and  their  growth  in  character  have  inspired  many  boys  who 
have  also  met  hardship,  to  meet  life  courageously  and  to  stand 
for  the  right. 

3tf3.  THE  OUTCAST. 

By  Miss  Katherine  Green. 

The  Outcast  is  a  young  Chinese  who,  despising  the  old  class 
distinctions,  and  prejudices,  goes  out  as  a  reformer.  He  finds, 
however,  that  he  gets  into  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  is  finally 
cast  off  by  his  indignant  family.  His  struggles  with  his  enemy, 
his  love  of  a  beautful  girl  and  his  final  growth  into  a  fuller  life 
make  a  fascinating  story.  (In  preparation.) 

864.  REWARD  AND  RETRIBUTION.  ^  ^  t 

By  the  Nu  To  Pao  Staff.  40  pp . 10 

In  this  little  book,  we  have  two  short  stories  which  will  delight 
the  children. 

865.  THE  BLUE  WINDOW.  ^ 

By  Temple  Bailey.  Translated  by  Miss  T.Y.  Shen  and 
Miss  Pyle,  Kuo  Yii. 

A  character  story,  contrasting  the  beautiful,  truthful,  natural 
young  girl  with  the  shallow,  sophisticated,  blase,  unhappy  society 
girl,  the  young  law  student,  fine,  strong,  true  to  principle,  with 
the  easy-going,  ease-loving,  easy-morale,  of  the  other  type  of 
man.  Naturally  the  delightful  love  story  is  that  of  the  fine  young 
student  and  the  beautiful  girl. 


Relation  of  Religion  and  Science 

450.  THE  UNIVERSE  M  ^  tf  IS  or  THE  INFINITELY  GREAT 
AND  INFINITELY  LITTLE. 

By  F.A.  POUCHET,  M.D.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGilUvray 
Illustrated.  Easy  Wenli.  270  pp . 50 

The  original  book  by  Dr.  Pouchet  has  passed  through  many  ed¬ 
itions,  as  a  general  description  of  the  wonders  of  the  Universe 
fiom  the  theistic  standpoint.  It  makes  fascinating  reading.  If 
a  small  book  is  wanted,  see  No.  571  “Wonders  of  Nature,”  672 
“Sun  Moon  and  Stars,”  553.1  “Eyes  and  No  Eyes,”  655  “Romance 
of  Nature.” 
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461.  THE  MAKING  OF  A  MAN.  A  ^ 

By  Rev.  James  W.  Lee,  D.D.  Translated  by  Dr.  Y.J. 
Allen.  Fourth  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  156  pp.  . .  -25 

The  subject  is  treated  by  Dr.  J.W.  Lee  under  the  following 
heads:— Bread,  Power,  'Truth,  Righteousness,  Beauty,  Love,  and 
Immortality,  all  of  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  perfect  man. 
This  book  might  also  be  listed  under  the  head  of  apologetics.  Nos. 
109-144.  We  have  another  book  called  “Making  of  Man”  No.  139 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  which  of  course  is  quite  different. 

451.1  A  SHORT  STUDY  OF  LIFE’S  PRACTICAL  PHILOSO¬ 

PHY-HOW  TO  LIVE.  ®  /n  A  ^  ^ 

By  Rev.  Z.  K.  ZlA.  Second  edition.  Ktio  Yii.  335  pp.  .45 

This  is  made  up  of  two  booi;5j  1,  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind. 
2.  Life’s  Attitudes.  Middle  Schools  have  adopted  it  as  text  books. 

461.2  A  SHORT  STUDY  OF  WESTERN  PHILOSOPHERS. 

By  Rev.  Z.K.  ZiA.  Kuo  Yu.  228  pp . 30 

This  book  is  based  on  Will  Durant’s  “The  Story  of  Philosophy.” 
Will  Durant  illumines  whatever  he  touches;  even  the  driest  things 
read  like  a  novel. 

461.3  A  SHORT  STORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  THINKING. 

^  ^  a  S  iffi  it  #  'h 

By  Rev.  Z.K.  ZlA.  Kuo  Yu.  128  pp . 20 

Mr.  Zia  prepared  this  book  for  inquirers  and  for  Schools.  It 
follows  the  subject  of  Christian  thinking  from  the  period  of  the 
early  Church  to  the  present  day.  Materials  were  taken  from 
Workman,  McGiffert,  More,  Soares,  etc. 

452  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  ®  ^  A 

By  Dr.  Hibben,  President  of  Princeton  University. 
Translated  by  Rev.  H.  K.  Wright.  Second  series.  Easy 
Wenli.  78  pp . ^2 

This  book  forms  an  easy  introduction  to  philosophy.  It  deals 
with  the  usual  problems  which  have  engaged  philosophers  from 
the  earliest  times.  Mr.  Wright’s  early  death  prevented  more 
work  in  the  same  subject. 
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463,  THE  BIBLE  OF  NATURE.  ^  ®  it  ft 

By  Prof.  J.A.  Thomson.  Translated  by  Dr.  E.  Morgan. . 
Second  series.  Easy  Wenli.  152  pp . 25 

It  is  said  we  have  three  Bibles,  namely: — The  Bible,  Nature  and 
Man.  The  latter  two  are  in  harmony  with  the  first.  Prof. 
Thomson,  the  well-known  Christian  Scientist,  treats  of  the  truths  i 
revealed  in  nature  in  his  usual  popular  style.  Those  desiring 
light  on  Evolution  should  study  this  book. 

454.  CAN  RELIGION  SURVIVE?  ^  fk  Oi  ^ 

By  Rev.  Djang  Fang  (  Kuo  Yii.  137  pp.  .25 

Mr.  Djang  is  a  professor  in  Nanking  Theological  Seminary,  but 
was  for  a  time  a  Secretary  of  the  N.C.C.  He  delivered  these 
lectures  in  many  places  throughout  China.  They  were  so  well 
received  that  he  decided  to  publish  them.  They  deserve  a  wide 
circulation  among  students  who  for  the  most  part  believe  that 
religion  is  merely  superstition. 

455.  THE  WORLD  OF  LIFE.  ^ 

By  Dr.  A.R.  Wallace.  Translated  by  Dr.  E.  Morgan. 
Over  70  illustrations.  Wenli.  286  pp.  cloth  boards  .50 
Dr.  Wallace,  contemporary  of  Charles  Darwin,  describes  in  a 
popular  way  various  phases  of  the  world  of  life. 

458.  EVOLUTION.  %  If 

By  Dr.  A.P.  Parker  and  Mr.  Lu  Yung-sheng.  Eas'i> 
Wenli.  38  pp . 06 

The  subject  matter  in  this  little  book  was  taken  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  and  deals  with  Evolution  as 
related  to  Philosophy  and  the  creation  story  in  the  book  of 
Genesis. 

459.  EVOLUTION  AND  RELIGION.  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Dr.  MacGillivray.  Third  edition.  Easy  Wenli 
26  pp . 05 

Evolution,  if  true,  in  its  moderate  form,  is  not  contrary  to 
Christianity. 

460.  THE  SPIRITUAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 

IT  W 

By  Prof.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh.  Translated  by  Dr.  E. 
Morgan.  Easy  Wenli.  162  pp . 20 
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This  is  a  companion  book  l.o  No.  453  on  the  relations  between 
Religion  and  Science,  by  a  competent  scientist  and  inspiring 
Christian.  God  rules  in  the  universe.  He  has  made  it.  No 
matter  how  He  made  it. 

461.  CHINESE  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  *1’  M 
By  Rev.  CHEN  TuN-JEN.  Kuo  Yu.  46  pp.  . .  ..  .  .06 

A  valuable  original  study,  for  the  use  of  students. 


The  Chinese  Classics 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Christian  Commentaries  on  the 
Chinese  Classics.  Meantime,  these  have  been  removed  from 
their  high  place  but  they  will  still  be  studied  by  the  few. 


464. 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FOUR  BOOKS.  K  ^  M  ^ 


m  ^  / 

By  Rev.^yM.  Woods,  D.D. 

Vol.  T.  The  Analects.  Third  Edition. 

244  pp . 35 

Vol.  2.  Great  Learning  and  Constant  Mean.  4* 

74  pp.  . 18 


Vol.  3.  Mencius  Part  i.  ^  T  Jl  ^ 

Chapters  1 — 3  190  pp . 30 


Vol.  4.  Mencious,  Part  a.  S  T  T  ^ 

Chapters  4 — 7  234  pp . 30 


465.  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FIVE  CLASSICS.  ^  ^  0 

^ 

By  Rej^.  H.M.  Woods,  D.D.  Vol.  I.  Books  of  History  and 
Poei^.  284  pp . 65 


Sociology 

466.  THE  SOCIAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  JESUS.  Hi  M  St  W 

B  m 

By  Dr.  W.  Rauschenbusch.  Translated  by  Rev.  H.K. 
Wright.  Kuo  Yil.  266  pp . 35 


4(>y,I0  CHRIST  AND  LABOUR.  ^  ^  ^  L 

By  C.F.  Andrews.  Translated  by  E.S.  Nieh.  KuoYii. 

122  pp . 20 

The  original  of  this  book  was  by  Mr.  Andrews  of  India,  th« 
friend  of  Tagore,  whose  sympathy  for  the  labouring  masses  is 
well-known.  Mr.  Nieh  has  adapted  it  to  Chinese  conditions.  The 
■>'  subject  is  a  difficult  one  but  it  is  handled  with  care. 


Politics  and  Economics 

470.  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK.  A  ®  Mil  ?1  ^ 

By  A.J.  Herbertson  and  F.D.  Herbertson.  Translated 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Rees.  Third  edition  Easy  Wenli. 
86  pp . 25 

This  book  transforms  the  study  of  geography  by  relating  it  to 
man  and  his  work.  It  has  been  used  widely  in  schools  as  a 
text-book. 

471.  SOCIAL  PROGRAMMES  OF  THE  WEST.  iSl  gSc  ^ 

nt  ft  ^ 

By  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson.  Translated  by  Dr.  E.  Mor¬ 
gan.  Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  184  pp.  . .  .25 

This  book  gives  some  idea  of  various  schemes  of  social  reform 
which  have  been  tried  or  expounded  in  the  West.  Chinese 
students  are  curious  to  know  about  Western  reforms. 

472.  HINDRANCES  TO  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP.  K  tg  fSr 

By  Viscount  Bryce.  Translated  by  Dr.  Hopkyn  Rees. 
^  Third  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  70  pp . 20 

These  lectures  on  Hindrances  and  their  Removal  were  Rxst 
delivered  by  Viscount  Bryce,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  statesmen 
of  our  time.  The  work  was  translated  by  Dr.  W.H.  Rees,  at  a 
time  when  citizenship  in  the  new  Republic  was  a  central  topic  of 
discussion.  It  is  still,  and  there  are  many  hindrances. 

477,  THE  FARCICAL  STATE  OF  COMMUNISM.  M  i 

By  Rodney  Gilbert.  Translated  by  Rev.  H.K.  Wright. 
Kuo  YU.  32  pp . Free 
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Ttie  original  of  these  chapters  first  appeared  in  the  “North 
China  Daily  News”  and  doubtless  helped,  as  also  did  No.  469.3 
“Impi-essions  of  Soviet  Russia.”,  in  overthrowing  communism  in 
China. 


481.  THB  PROGRESS  OF  DEMOCRACY.  E  iC  ^  M  ^ 

By  Prof.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman.  Translated  by  I.  Mason. 
Easy  Wenli.  58  . . 

Democracy  is  a  slogan  in  China.  But  what  is  it?  How  far  can 
it  be  realised?  What  progress  in  the  West?  With  what  painful 
steps  and  slow? 

483.  POVERTY  AND  ITS  VICIOUS  CIRCLE.  'M 

By  Mr.  J.B.  Hurry.  Translated  by  Dr.  E.  Morgan,  Kuo 
y-w.  225  pp . Free 

The  author  subsidized  this  book  so  that  we  could  offer  it  free  as 
long  as  the  edition  lasts.  Poverty  and  the  way  out  is  a  pressing 
question  for  millions.  The  cover  bears  a  striking  allegorical 
picture  of  a  hand,  lifting  the  poor  man  out  of  the  maelstrom  of 
poverty. 


Statesmen  Series 

483.  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  H  ^  M  W  If 
By  Rev.  H.K.  WRIGHT.  Easy  Wenli.  64  pp . 25 

This  is  one  of  our  best  sellers.  It  is  much  sought  after  by  col¬ 
lectors  of  “Lincolniana.”  When  Chinese  read  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”- 
or  “Abraham  Lincoln”,  their  lust  of  liberty  fairly  boils,  for  they 
j  picture  themselves  as  “slaves.” 

484:  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.  ^  ^  ff 

By  Miss  Katherine  Green.  Ktio  Yu.  67  pp.  . .  .10 

The  life  of  Roosevelt,  the  famous  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  patriotic  Chinese,  especially  at  this 
time  of  national  crisis.  Of  boundless  courage,  with  keen  mental 
power,  Roosevelt  stood  in  public  life  for  a  man  absolutely  true 
to  his  righteous  principles.  This  book  is  based  on  the  work  of 
W.  R.  Thayer. 
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♦89.  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  «  ® 

By  Rev.  H.K.  Wright.  Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli. 
62  pp .  15 

The  “Father  of  His  Country”  runs  a  close  second  to  No.  483.  Our 
gallery  is  a  gallery  of  immortals. 

♦92,  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  BRIGHT.  C.  ® 

By  I.  Mason.  Second  edition.  Easy  Wetdi.  88  pp.  .16 

The  Quaker  orator  shines  in  his  own  light.  His  advocacy  of  peace 
endears  him  to  all.  He  was  also  a  mill-owner.  Would  he  have 
called  it  “Satanic,”  as  William  Blake  does  in  his  hymn? 

♦95.  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  PENN.  ^  1  # 

By  I.  Mason.  Easy  Wenli.  31  pp . 10 

The  wise  and  generous  Quaker  who  founded  Pennsylvania  (1644- 
1718)  He  too  suifered  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  His  Ameri¬ 
can  adventure  was  famous  for  his  treaty  with  the  Indians.  Was 
it  unequal?  Was  extraterritoriality  involved? 


Church  History 

529.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  J?  1,'t  j):  m. 

By  Rev.  A.J.  Garnier.  Second  edition'.  Illv-sf rated. 
Kuo  Yii.  520  pp . 65 

We  have  several  Church  Histories  suitable  for  more  advanced 
students,  but  until  this  book  appeared,  we  had  none  suitable  for 
Middle  Schools.  This  is  the  best  for  boys  of  that  age,  and 
immediately  became  popular.  Recommended  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  China. 

6S0-531.  CHURCH  HISTORY,  it  #  M  * 

By  Dr.  W.M.  Hayes.  Easy  Wenli. 


530,  Vo(.  i.  A.  D.  6o  to  1517. 

Fifth  edition.  146  pp . 50 

531.  Vol.  2.  A.D.  1517  to  1918. 

Fifth  edition.  132  pp . 50 


Work  issued  by  Dr.  Hayes  needs  no  commendation.  The  book 
is  much  used  by  theological  students,  pa.<stors  and  evangelists. 
The  two  V.  lumes  can  be  had  for  $1.00 
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632.  RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  REFORMATIOV 

m  i?  ifc  fi')  te 

By  Rev  H.K.  Wright.  Easy  Wenh.  39  pp.  •  •  -08 

The  same  book  in  Kuo  Yii.  40  pp . 

This  is  a  chapter  in  Prof.  Lindsay’s  ‘History  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.”  It  is  a  masterly  statement  of  the  foundation  Principles  of 
the  Reformation  Apart  from  controversy  which  may  sometimes 
be  necessary  our  Christians  should  understand  these  principles 
that  they  be  not  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine 

633.  OUTLINESE  01  CHURC?  HISTORY  B  ^  ^ 

By  Rev.  _W  H.  Rees  Kuo  Yu  148  pp . 30 

This  ii  an  easier  book  than  530  and  531  It  is  based  on  Sohm’s 
“Outlines’  and  traces  the  history  from  the  birth  ot  Chris!  to 
recent  times  It  gives  in  broad  outlines  the  salient  facts  without 
cumbersome  names  and  details  which  the  theological  students  can 
find  in  Di  Hayes’  work. 

635.  PRIMER  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY.  ^  3!  BS 

Translated  by  Rev.  C.E.  Hicks.  Easy  Wenli.  40  pp.  .07 

This  is  the  briefest  statement,  and  is  used  where  larger  books 
would  not  be  appreciated.  It  has  been  put  into  the  Amoy  dialect. 

630  DARKNESS  AND  DAWN,  A  tale  of  the  Neroniaii  Per¬ 
secution.  BS  ^  ^  iS:  ^ 

By  Dean  F.W.  Farrar.  Translated  by  Dr.  MacGillivray. 
Illustrated.  Kuo  Yii.  130  pp . 25 

The  Chinese  Church  has  itself  suffered  severe  persecutions.  This 
thrilling  story  reminds  them  that  the  early  Church  had  the  same 
experiences.  Our  Lord  said  that  this  would  be  the  common  fate 
of  his  disciples.  Through  much  tribulation,  we  must  enter  the 
Kingdom. 

638  SOME  EVENTS  IN  EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

m  ^  *k  iai  ^ 

By  Rev.  J.  Wallace  Wilson,  L.M.S.  2  Vols.  Easy 
Wenli.  226  pp . 40 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  other  Churcl;  histories,  this  makes 
a  distinct  contribution  to  a  vast  subject.  It  reaches  up  to  the  end 
of  the  8th  century.  The  work  of  Dr.  Cutts  “Turning  Points 
of  General  Church  History’’  has  been  used  as  a  basis. 
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539.  PICTURES  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY.  U  W  1^  &  W  W 

(Pf^  ii) 

From  the  close  o'  the  New  Testament  to  A,  D.  604  By 
Tylor  and  Hvrqrave.  Translated  by  I.  Mtson.  Second 
edition.  Illustrated ,  Easy  Wenli.  121  pp .  .25 

Mr.  Maaor.  gives  as  here  the  most  popular  recount  of  great  events 
of  Churoh  History,  It  is  suitable  for  young  people. 

640.  THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  A  CHRISTIAN 

SOCIETY,  m  m  ^  70  pp .  . 10 

Chinese  Christians  often  have  hazy  ideas  as  to  what  the  Church 
really  is,  and  this  book  is  designed  to  clarify  their  thoughts.  The 
language  is  simple  and  the  explanations  scriptural. 

541.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHINESE  CHURCH.  ^  il  St 

By  Rev.  Chen  Gin-yung.  (In  preparation) 

Mr.  Chen  has  made  good  progress  with  this  much  needed  history. 
We  have  plenty  of  histories  of  the  Western  Church,  but  none  of 
the  Chinese  Church. 


Education 

550-550.3  ETHICAL  READERS  FOR  SCHOOI  Si  ^ 

Ui  m 

By  Rev.  Z.K.  ZiA.  Kuo  YU. 

This  is  designed  to  be  a  series,  for  all  grades  in  Christian  Sch'6oH. 
Registered  schools  can  use  these  readers  freely.  Ethics  are  here 
embodied  in  attractive  form.  Other  volumes  are  to  follow: 

600.  First  Reader  36  pp.  (for  Primary  schools)  . .  .05 

550.1  Second  Reader  108  pp.  (for  Primary  schools)  .15 

650.2  Third  Reader  168  pp.  (for  Primary  schools)  .20 

550.3  Fourth  Reader  in  press,  (for  Middle  schools)  ,20 

550.6  FIRST  READER  FOR  DAILY  VACATION  BIBLE 
SCHOOLS.  m  ^ 

Prepared  by  Rev.  Z.K.  ZlA.  Third  edition.  Kuo  YU. 

36  PP . . 
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This  book  is  one  of  the  text-book  of  the  Vacation  Schools,  which 
Mr.  Zia  was  asked  to  prepare.  But  it  can  be  used  also  in  teaching 
illiterates  to  great  advantage.  Easy  steps  to  knowledge  of  th* 
character  and  of  ti'uth.  With  illustrations. 

660.7  A  SHORT  STUDY  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  $  W 

-ft  A  ^  ^ 

Adapted  by  Rev.  Z.  K.  Zia  and  M.  J.  Yii,  pp.  277 . 86 

Mr  Zia’s  books  need  no  special  commendation.  We  have  learned 
to  expect  from  him  books  which  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  We  must 
all  study  the  new  science  of  teaching  youth.  The  book  includes 
the  Project  Principle  so  much  discussed.  Sunday  school  teachers 
ought  to  read  this  book  at  least  once.  ^ 

651.  NATURE  READERS,  Wi  ^  ^  ^ 

No.  1  By  Mrs.  R.S.  Williams.  Fourth  edition.  Illust¬ 
rated.  Easy  Wenli.  62  pp . 


NATURE  READERS.  ®)  %  ^ 

No.  2.  By  the  Same  Author.  Third  edition.  Illustrated 
Easy  Wenli.  98  pp . 

These  books  have  been  much  used  to  teach  Chinese  pupils  a  love  for 
nature,  in  which  they  are  usually  lacking. 


653,  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING,  ^ 

By  Prof.  E.  L.  Thorndike.  Translated  by  Rev.  L. 
Hodous,  Foochow.  Easy  Wenli.  178  pp . ^^6 

Dr  Thorndike  is  the  well-known  American  authority  on  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Teaching,  and  this  book  is  much  used  in  Normal  Schools. 
Mr.  Hodous  gave  this  to  us,  before  he  went  to  a  chair  in  America. 
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education  in  religion  and  morals.  ^  ^  it 

By  George  A.  Coe.  Translated  by  T.C.  Woo.  Secom 

edition.  Easy  Wenli.  224  pp . 

EDUCATION  IN  RELIGION  AND  MORALS.  ^  fic  S 

m 


By  George  A.  Coe.  Translated  by  T.  C.  Woo.  Second 
edition.  Easy  Wenli-  224  pp .  •  • 


rhis  MS  was  offered  to  us  by  a  Chinese  translator  and  we  thought 
t  of  sufficient  merit  to  purchase.  It  is  a  book  for  the  few,  vi/,. 
the  teachers  of  religion  in  our  Schools.  See  No.  566.2  'studies 
in  Adolescent  Boyhood.” 
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653.1  EYES  AND  NO  EYES  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Arabella  B.  Buckle/.  Translated  by  Miss  D.C 
Joynt.  Kuo  Yu.  227  pp.  ..  . . 

The  title  means  that  are  many  who  cannot  perceive  the 

beauties  of  Seeing,  they  .)o  not  perceive.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  best  Nature  books  in  Chinese  Cf.  Nos.  550,  651. 

654.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  TH.i  FOREST.  ^  ^ 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Rees.  E^sy  Wenli.  50  pp  .. 

555.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  NATURE.  ^  ^  H 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Rees.  Easy  Wenli.  82  pp . Ij 

656.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY. 

^  ^  M  ^ 

By  Charles  R.  Gibson.  Translated  by  Dr.  W.  Hopkyn 
Rees.  Easy  Wenli.  82  pp .  25 

These  three  books  go  together,  and  are  useful  as  readers  The 
romantic  aspects  .of  Forests  and  Streams,  and  of  Nature  generally, 
arouses  even  the  oiillest  youth  to  wonder  at  the  wonderful  world' 
in  which  he  dy.ells. 
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A  TOUR  OF  THE  WORLD  ir-  eg  ^ 

By  J.  W.  PAGE.  Transiaiea  oy  Dr.  W.  Hophyn  Rees 
Easy  Wenh.  114  pp .  on 


The  Chinese  proverb  used  to  say  that  the  B.A.  knew  everythin? 
wit  out  leaving  his  own  door,  but  this  book  surely  contains  much 
that  he  never  dreamec  of.  It  Is  the  best  geography  book  for 
youi.g  people. 


568.  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL  CON¬ 
SCIOUSNESS  IN  CHINA.  mm  m 

By  Prof.  J.  B.  Webster.  Wenli.  231  pp . 45 

Dr.  Webster  was  a  Prof,  in  Shanghai  College,  His  book,  written 
in  English,  was  translated  by  a  Chinese.  It  is  meant  for  the 
educational  specialist. 


563.  THE  WORLD’S  HISTORY.  5! 

By  Timothy  Richard.  Eaty  Wenli.  100  pp . 20 

This  little  book  is  based  on  one  of  Messrs.  MacMillan's  Series  of 

VvAr-kl.p'^ 
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564.  A  PRACTICAL  NOTE  BOOK  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY 
OF  CHINA.  4*  K  M  S 

By  E,  W.  Sawdon,  West  China.  With  maps,  diagrams. 

48  pp . 20 

This  is  an  original  book  by  a  specialist  in  Geography,  who  applies 
the  new  methods  of  teaching  that  subject  to  Chinese  geography. 

f'iS  THE  SCHOOL  OF  INFANCY.  ^  ^  ^  ^  fil:  If 

By  Miss  Laura  White.  Illustrated.  Kuo  Yu.  52 
PP . 10 

This  is  a  pre-school  book  for  mothers.  The  chief  original  is  by 
Dr.  J.  B.  Merrill.  The  object  is  to  teach  mothers  how  to  apply 
kindergarten  methods  in  their  own  homes.  The  style  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple. 

566.  THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN.  ^  m  H 

By  Rev.  G.R.  Loehr.  Kuo  Yu.  92  pp.  .  . .  F  ee. 

This  book  will  be  sent  free  as  long  as  the  edition  lasts.  The 
reason  is  that  a  new  book  on  the  subject  is  in  preparation. 

566.1  LIFE’S  STORY.  ^  £ 

By  Miss  Jeanette  W.  Hall.  Translated  by  Miss  Chu 
I-chu.  Kuo  Yii.  38  pp . 06 

This  is  a  useful  book  with  which  compare  No.  566.3  “Men  Women 
gnd  GoA” 

566.2  STUDIES  IN  ADOLESCENT  BOYHOOD.  ^  ^ 

m  ^ 

By  H.M.  Burr,  B.D.  Translated  by  Pinston  Hsu.  Second 
edition.  Kuo  Yu.  108  pp . 15 

Those  who  have  to  do  with  the  training  of  boys  should  read  this 
booklet.  It  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

566.3  MEN  WOMEN  AND  GOD.  ^ 

By  Dr.  Herbert  Gray.  Translated  by  E.  S.  Niek. 
Second  edition.  Kuo  Yii.  134  pp . 20 

A  wise  discussion  of  delicate  sex  questions.  Dr.  Gray  gives  the 
Christian  view,  as  contrasted  with  the  lecherous  books  of  the 
day  on  Sex. 
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668.  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES  FOR  GIRLS.  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Miss  E.  SQUIRE.  Illustrated  with  cuts  of  exercies. 
Kuo  Yii.  34  pp . 10 

Girls’  Schools  find  this  useful.  Plainly  these  exercise  require  un¬ 
bound  feet. 

671.  WONDERS  OF  NATURE.  ^  HU  ^  #1 

By  Rev.  W.G.  Walshe.  Illustrated.  Easy  Wenli.  60 

pp .  . . 10 

This  book  is  a  smaller  one  than  450  (Pouchet’s  Universe)  and  on 
that  account  is  sure  of  a  larger  sale  and  a  place  in  poor  schools. 

673.  SUN  MOON  AND  STARS.  H  ^  It 

By  Agnes  Gibern.  Translated  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Walshe, 
Second  edition.  Illicstrated.  Easy  Wenli.  140  pp.  .30 

This  is  Agnes  Giberne’s  popular  introduction  to  astronomy.  The 
starry  heavens  invite  our  scrutiny  and  our  wonder.  But  how 
few  regard  them  with  intelligence.  A  study  of  astronomy  enlarges 
the  soul  to  infinity. 

673.  GROPING  IN  THE  DARK.  ^  ^  6tl  ^ 

By  Hsu  Nai-lu.  Kuo  Yii.  32  pp .  . .  . .  .05 

Mr.  Hsu  graphically  sets  forth  the  woes  of  the  illiterate. 
Teachers  use  it  to  stimulate  the  sluggist  and  often  unwilling 
rustics. 


Health  Books 

600.  HEALTH  BOOKLETS.  ^  ^  ^ 

Written  at  the  request  of  Miss  McMordie,  Manchuria, 
for  v;ork  among  women.  ^  Three  in  set,  Kuo  Yu. 

52  pp . * . .  . .  . oe 

1.  The  Care  and  Upbringing  of  Children.  2.  Our  Eyes,  Our 
Ears,  Breathing.  3.  Health  for  Working  Women.  These  book¬ 
lets  should  be  kept  in  quantities  by  all  Hospitals  in  China  and 
distributed  to  the  women  according  to  their  several  needs. 

601.  WHITLA’S  DICTIONARY  OF  TREATMET  ^  ® 

Translated  by  Dr.  Duncan  Main,  Hangchoio.  Seventh 
edition.  Easy  Wenli.  599  pp . 1,00 
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Many  Chinese  who  are  unable  to  attend  Medical  Schools/ to 
know  something  about  the  subject  of  this  book.  It  was  designed 
by  Dr.  Main  to  extend  a  certain  amount  of  medical  knowledge  as 
widely  as  possible.  Ho  felt  that  it  would  be  many  decades  before 
China  would  be  supplied  with  fully  qualified  medical  men.  The 
book  at  once  met  a  felt  need,  as  proved  by  the  numerous  editions 
sold. 

303.  TILL  THE  DOCTOR  COMES,  @  gg; 

By  G.  H.  Hope,  M.  D.  Translated  by  Dr.  Mary  Slone.  Third 
edition.  Easy  Wenli.  136  pp . 19 

This,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  “First  Aid’’  Handbook.  Dr 
Stone  is  the  well-known  leader  of  “Bethel  Hospital’’  in  Shanghai. 
Often  in  China,  this  book  is  all  the  help  that  a  patient  may 
find  available,  for  there  is  no  “doctor,’’  to  come.  Our  pupils  might 
be  able  to  give  simple  help  e.g.  in  cases  of  drowning. 

305.  PRIMER  OF  SANITATION.  B.  ^  ^ 

By  Dre.  Rttcher  and  Puroeld.  Prepared,  by  Mr.  Ku  Ping 
ehen  and  Dr.  E.  Morgan.  Fourth  edition.  Easy  Wenli. 

166  pp . . 

These  books  (also  606  and  6>7)  are  specially  adapted  J^to^China 
Many  schools  have  already  used  them  with  satisfaction.  ,  "±1^ 

306.  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  ^  Jig  ^ 

By  J.  W.  RiTCHtE.  Translated  by  Miss  D.  C.  Joynt.  Fourth 

edition.  Illustrated.  Kuo  Yu.  180  pp . 60 

This  book  is  still  being  used  in  several  schools  as  a  Text'book. 

607.  GOOD  HEALTH.  ®  JS;  ^ 

# 

By  Franoe.s  Guliok  Jewett.  Translated  by  Mr.  Y.  (7,  Lee. 
Second  edition.  Illustrated.  Easy  Wenli.  94  pp .  .35 

608.  HOW  TO  LIVE  LONG.  ^  ^  ® 

By  J.  W.  Carr,  M.D.  50  pp . 12 

609.  CIVIC  HYGIENE  (Town  or  City),  ^  ^ 

By  Prances  Gpeiok  Jewett.  Translated  by  Li  Yao-lung 
Kuo  Yu.  132  pp . . . 30 
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621.  STEP  LIVELY,  -fc  =i^  m  M  M  ^ 

By  Miss  Laura  White.  Ktw  Yu.  18  pp . os 

A  story  against  foot-binding.  Years  ago  there  was  a  lArg« 
literature  on  this  subject  which  completely  disappeared  owing  tn 
the  mistaken  idea  that  the  evil  custom  was  banished.  Alas,  there 
are  still  millions  with  bound  feet,  hence  the  revival  of  the  subject 
in  our  catalogue 


Temperance  Books 

Our  Society  co-operates  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U  by  publishinjf 
a  few  selected  book  on  the  subject  and  are  prepared  to  enlarge 
the  list  if  suitable  manuscripts  are  sent  in. 

630.  FOUR  BOOKS  ON  TEMPERANCE  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Miss  Christine.  I.  Tinling,  recently  W.C.T.V.  r«- 
presentative  in  China.  Easy  Wenli 

1-  Temperance  Tales. 

Fourth  edition.  40  pp . 05 


a.  Why  American  Went  Dry. 


Fourth  edition. 

46 

pp. 

S-  About  Ourselves. 

Third  edition. 

74 

pp. 

4.  “It  is  Written” 

Third  edition. 

60 

pp. 

631.  ALCOHOL  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

Translated  by  Isaac  Mason.  Easy  Wenli.  18  pp.  .OS 

The  Chinese  are  a  temperate  race  but  King  Alcohol  is  ever  seek¬ 
ing  new  subjects.  School  boys  know  of  the  evils  of  DRINK. 

632.  CHINA’S  ENEMIES.  ^  M  M  ^ 

With  songs  by  Miss  C.  Tinling.  Translated  by  Miss 
Shen  Chun-ying.  Kuo  Yu.  68  pp . 12 

The  Chinese  title  and  the  English  do  not  correspond,  but  the 
idea  is  the  same.  At  a  time  when  China’s  enemies  are 
the  writer  calls  attention  to  moral  foes  as  most  to  be  dreaded! 
She  utilizes  some  Chinese  tales.  It  is  a  real  Yv  .C.T.U.  book. 
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Bcoks  for  the  Blind 

*80.  LIFE  OF  HELEN  KELLER.  The  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 

Qiil.  ,  , 

How  appropriate  that  the  C.L.S.  should  choose  this  as  its  first 
Iwok  in  Braille.  Most  of  the  blind  are  better  off  than  Helen  was, 
for  they  are  not  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind.  They  wi 
be  stimulated  to  more  effort  when  they  read,  in  Braille  Kuo  u. 
the  wonders  she  accomplished. 


Children’s  Department 

We  have  opened  a  new  Department  for  children  and  young  people. 
Anyone  requiring  help  in  the  selection  of  books  for  children  an 
young  people  please  write  to  “Children’s  Department,”  19  Muse 
o  j"  Shanghai.  Suggestions  are  gladly  welcomed. 

UTQ  KOftO  y 

701-714.  happy  childhood  SERIES. 

Prepared  by  the  “Happy  Childhood”  Staff.  This  series  includes 
several  attractive  stories  for  children.  All  written  in  simple  Kuo 
Yii  and  printed  on  good  paper.  They  make  handsome  little 
\  volumes  for  presents  to  children.  Up  to  the  present,  the  following 
numbers  have  been  published. 

501  (No.  i).  Life  of  David  Livingstone. 

'  07 

Third  edition.  61  . . 

70s  (No.  a).  My  Story  Book.  No.  i 

07 

First  series.  45  . . 

703  (No.  3).  Angel’s  Christmas. 

52  pp.  . 

704  (No.  4).  Helen  Keller. 

Second  edition.  34  pp.  . 


703  (No.  5).  Stories  fer  children. 

40  pp.  . 

706  (No.  6).  The  Way  to  Jesus. 

70  pp.  . 

707  (No.  7).  A  Ture  Hero  (Daniel). 

60  pp.  . 

7«8  (No.  8).  Christmas  Stories. 

60  pp.  . 


.06 


.10 


..  .!• 


709  (No.  9).  A  Great  Leader  XMoscs). 

58  pp. 


710  (No.  10).  Alone  in  London. 

98  pp.  ..  . . 

713  (No.  12).  The  Adventures  of  a  Child. 

58  pp. 

713  (No.  13).  My  Story  Book.  No.  i 

Second  series.  60  pd 

714  (No.  14).  Charity’s  Birthday  Text. 

48  pp.  ..  ..  II 

^  ^  tk  m 

By  the  “Happy  Childhood”  Staff. 

flP  ^ 

By  the  “Happy  Childhood”  Staff . 

4-4  . .  .04 

769.  GOSr^EL  STORY.  ^  ^  ^ 

By 
Yu. 


By  Mrs.  D.  MacGiLLiVARY.  Handsome  fixtures.  Kuo 


I.  ChUdhood  of  Jesus.  ^  i)i  tp.  ^ 

43  pp,  . 

X  Wonderful  Deed,  of  Jesus,  m  U  m  n  if  ^ 

50  pp.  . 

3.  Wonderful  Stories  Jesus  Told.  JfS  ft  |j|  ^  it 
64  pp. 


.10 


.16 


.10 


.10 


4.  BeXI.,  .„d  «  j,  ^  ^ 

47  PP . 

774  JESUS  MV  SAVIOUR.  ^  ^ 

KZ'‘7f  o.T''®  ‘'J'  MacGili.™*,, 


pp. 


50 


to  be  had  in  phonetic.  ornamental  covers.  Alse 
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775. 


778. 


779. 


780. 


781. 


782. 


783. 


796, 


797 


CHILD’S  DREAM.  ^  S  # 

Kuo  yu  and  Phonetic  in  parallel  columns . 03 

DAVID,  iz  ir 

By  Miss  North.  Kuo  YiL  38  . . 15 

A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS.  ^ 

By  Mrs.  Sheng  Hua-fan.  Kuo  Yu.  28  pp . 03 

THE  LOST  BOY.  ^  %  /h  ^ 

By  Henry  Vandyke.  Translated  by  the  Nu  To  Pao 
Staff... Kuo  Yu.  14  pp . 

FINDING  THE  HOLY  GRAIL.  52.  "ft  ® 

By  Miss  Laura  White.  Kuo  Yii.  9  pp . 02 

THE  OLD  MONKEY’S  REVENGE.  M  %  ^  ^ 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  Cornaby.  Ktio  Yu.  p.  pp . 01 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  (A  set  of  3  booklets).  M  M  WC.  ^ 
By  Miss  Lee  Tse-7,eh.  Kuo  Yii . 10 

I.  The  Visit  of  the  Christ  Child  etc.,  ft  iffl 

18  PP . 

3.  The  Other  Wise  Man  etc.,  Zj  01 

22  pp.  . 

3.  The  Little  Wolf’s  Wooden  Shoes  etc.,  M  SL 

30  pp . 

MY  OLD  DOG.  ^  ^ 

By  the  “Happy  Childhood”  Staff.  Kuo  Yii.  74  pp.  .10 

THE  CHILDREN’S  BIBLE,  j®  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Mrs.  . . 40 

This  volume  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  MacGillivray,  who  called  it 
“The  Fu  Yu  Sheng  Ching.”  The  0.  T.  parts  are  stories  that  the 
mother  of  Jesus  must  have  told  him.  The  type  is  large,  the 
illustrations  fine.  To  be  had  in  different  bindings  from  the  cheap 
to  the  expensive  for  presents. 
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798.  PRAYERS  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

By  Mrs.  MacGillivray.  Kuo  Yu.  29  pp . 15 

799.  THE  MORNING  BELL  STORIES.  Jg  H  ^ 


Six  in  set.  Kuo  Yii.  208  pp . 60 

This  makes  a  handsome  present  e.g.  to  an  official’s  child. 

799.1  THE  FLAG  PICTURE  BOOK. 

Prepared  by  the  “Happy  Childhood  Staff.” 

A  handsome  book  for  76  pp . 40 

799.3  CHILDREN’S  BOX  OF  BOOKS. 

2  sets,  colours,  each  box . 1.10 


These  pretty  boxes  crammed  with  story-books  are  just  the  gpft 
for  a  friend. 

799.4  HAPPY  CHILDHOOD  ANNUAL,  j®  f*  ^ 

See  first  page  for  description . 60 


Popular  School  Plays 

The  C.  L.  S.  has  given  special  attention  to  the  production 
of  a  number  of  School  Plays  which  have  been  very  popular. 
The  list  of  those  published,  up  to  the  date  of  issue  of  this 


catologue,  is  as  follows: 

850.  LOVE  THE  CONQUEROR.  ^  81?  0f  W . 12 

851.  THE  BEAUTIFUL  CITY.  M  . 07 

852.  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.  ^  ;Z  ^  ..  .07 

853.  HOW  THE  LEE  FAMILY  KEPT  CHRISTMAS 

.  . .  .07 

854.  THE  COURT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  ^  ii:  ^  .05 

855.  SOWING  THE  SEED  M 

(With  English  Text) . 04 

856.  FRIENDS  OF  JESUS.  ^  ^  ^ 

(Second  Edition)  . .  .08 
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867.  TRUE  MEANING  OF  CHRISTMAS.  M  U  M  I® 

858.  HOW  TO  KEEP  CHRISTMAS,  g  ®I  ®  . 

859.  SEEING  HEART,  ±  5:  '6 

Translated  by  Miss  Sung  T sing-yung .  22  pp.  •  •  *05 

860,.  THE  DAWNING.  R0 

By  Lyman  R.  Bayard.  Translated  by  Miss  Zta  Tsoo  'i  i 
and  Miss  L.M,  White.  50  pp.  .  •  •  •  . 


861.  WHEN  THE  STAR  SHONE.  18  ^  ^  ffi 

By  Miss  Laura  M.  White.  36  pp . 

862.  SEND  OUT  THY  LIGHT.  #  ^ 

By  Miss  Laura  M.  White.  44  pp . 

863.  IN  HIS  STRENGTH,  ±  ^ 

By  L.  M.  Glover.  Translated  by  Sieng  T sing-yung  .07 

868.1  PETER,  THE  ROCK.  M  ^ 

A  play  translated  by  D.L.  PHELPS . 

864.  WHOM  JESUS  LOVED.  ^  M  ^  6^ 

By  L.  M.  Glover.  Translated  by  Sung  Tsing-yung.  .07 

865.  LIVING  WATER.  iS  7K 

By  L.  M.  Glover.  Translated  by  Sung  Tsing-yung.  .07 

866.  AN  adaptation  OF  DICKENS’  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

®.  iS  ^ 

By  Miss  Lee  Tse  Zeh . 1^ 

867.  THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  BOOK.  ^  a.  S 

A  Bible  Pageant,  By  Miss  M.  Atter.  Translated  by  M 
Liu  and  Mrs.  MacGilUvray . 

868.  A  SERVICE  FOR  EASTER.  ®  ^ 

By  Martha  Race . 

869.  THE  COMING  OF  TRUTH.  . . 

—  87  — 


8G9.1  THE  STORY  OF  BETHLEHEM, 

By  Mary  I.  Hofer.  Translated  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Cook. 


This  is  a  Christmas  play,  with  Music . 25 

869.2  WAR  OR  PEACE. 

By  Alice  G.  Lewis.  Translated  by  Isaac  Mason.  Second 
edition . 05 

869.3  THE  LIVING  CHRIST. 

An  Easter  Pageant  . 10 

869.4  THE  ETERNAL  QUEST . 05 


In  addition  to  the  Plays  detailed  above,  the  C.L.S.  also 
offers  for  sale  the  following  Popular  School  Plays,  prepared  by 
Miss  Laura  M.  White,  and  published  by  the  Kwang  Hsueh 
Publishing  House: 

8«9.10  THE  CHRISTMAS  FEAST.  M  U  ^  ^ 

Prepared  by  Laura  M.  White.  With  Music  2nd.  Ed.  .05 

^  In  three  Acts.  Adapted  from  Bird’s  Christmas  Carol  by  Kate 

Douglas  Wiggin.  Illustrating  the  joy  and  happiness  brought  into 
a  poor  home  of  nine  little  children  by  an  invitation  to  attend  a 
feast  on  Christmas  Day  in  the  home  of  a  wealthy  Christian 
neighbor. 

869.11  NO  ROOM  IN  THE  INN.  ^  ^  M  ^  B 

By  Laura  M.  White.  With  music,  2nd  Ed . 05 

In  English  With  Music  . 10 

In  three  Acts.  The  Christmas  Story  pictured  in  a  dream  to  a 
young  teacher  in  Anhwei  province,  makes  her  realize  how  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  in  a  little  orphan  she  might  lose  an  opportunity 
of  entertaining  the  Christ  Child. 

869.12  A  NIGHT  IN  THE  ORIENT,  or  the  Christmas  Story 

^  m 

Arranged  by  Laura  M.  White.  2nd  Ed . 06 

A  Cantata  for  a  Reader  and  Chorus.  The  story  is  divided  into- 
six  parts,  each  part  being  followed  by  an  appropriate  carol  to  be 
sung  by  the  whole  school  or  Choir.  Especially  adapted  for  the 
Sunday  Christmas  Service. 
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\ 

ioy.13  WHITE  GIFTS  FOR  THE  KING.  ^  ^  ^  po 

By  Laura  M.  White . 

A  Christmas  entertainment  consisting  of  legend,  story,  and  song. 
The  legend  of  Cathay  is  used  to  illustrate  the  helpfulness  of  pving, 
while  the  story  based  on  Tolstoy’s  Where  Life  is,  God  is,  is  per¬ 
meated  with  the  Christmas  spirit. 

869.14  THE  PROPHETIC  CHILD.  ±  ^ 

Prepared  by  Laura  M.  White.  A  Christmas  Pageant.  .06 

869.15  UNCLE  CHONG’S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT,  %  :Z  M  ^ 

A  Christmas  Dialogue.  By  Laura  M.  White.  ..  .06 

869.16  A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Being  the  dramatization  of  Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol  .10 


Music 

The  pieces  marked  *  are  published  by  the  “Kwang  Hsiieh 
Publishing  House,”  but  can  be  purchased  from  us. 

870  anthems. 

870  1  *THE  LORD  IS  MY  SHEPHERD.  eE  ^ 

03 

Chinese  and  English . 

870.2  -KMUSICAL  SENTENCES  FOR  CHURCH  SERVICES^ 

is  ^  . 

870.3  ZION  HASTE,  THY  MISSION  HIGH  FULFILLING 

. 

870.4  ^WE’VE  A  STORY  TO  TELL  TO  THE  NATIONS. 

fii  tit  ^  03 

Chinese  and  English . 

870.5  *WHO  WILL  BE  A  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER?  f?  ®  ^ 

870  6  *THE  CALL  TO  SERVE.  ®  ^  ^ 

03 

Chin.ese  . . 
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.03 


•S70.7  *TOO  LATE.  ^  Bt  PpI  ^ . 

870.8  =!=SEND  OUT  THY  LIGHT.  ®  ±  ^  ^ 

A.dapted  from  Gounod  Words  in  Chinese  and  English  .06 

870.9  =>’=WHO  ARE  THESE?  5^  ^  ^ 

Adapted  from  Stainer.  Chinese  and  English  ...  .08 

870.10  BLESS  NOW  THE  LORD.  ^  i 


(Handel’s  Largo)  . 03 

870.11  O  DAYSPRING.  S  0  ^  ^ 

Chinese  and  English . 03 


870.12  CHILD’S  EVENING  PRAYER,  /h  ^  ®  ^  •  03 

870.13  LIKE  AS  THE  HART.  E  ^  ^  7K  ^  0^ 

870.14  ALL  HAIL  THE  POWER  OF  JESUS’  NA.'VIE. 

®  Ks  sft 

Chinese  and  English . 03 

870.15  THE  HEAVENS  PROCLAIM  HIM.  ^  ^  Jl 

Arranged  from  Beethoven . 03 

70.16  nVHEN  THE  WEARY  SEEKING  REST.  ^  Wi 
^  ^  03 

870.17  O  LORD,  HOW  MANIFOLD. 

J.  Barnby  Chinese  and  English  . 03 

870.18  0  SEND  THY  LIGHT  FORTH,  AND  LIFT  UP  YOUR 

HEADS.  ®  ±  ^  ^  ^ 

Chinese  and  English . 03 

870.19  O  LORD  BOW  DOWN,  ^  ®  iSc 

Adapted  from  Himmel.  Words  in  Chinese  and- 
English . .03 

870.20  0  REST  IN  THE  LORD.  ^  Jb  13^ 

Adapted  from  Mendelssohn  . .  »*  .03 
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870.2!  OLD  ENGLISH  ANTHEM.  H  ^  ^ . 03 

870.22  FESTIVAL 'aNTHEAI.  if  ^  . 05 

870.23  ^PRAISE  YE  THE  FATHER.  ^  ®  ^ 

.Adapted  from  Gounod  and  arranged  for  female  voices. 
Chinese  and  English . 03 

870.24  “^SLEEPERS,  AWAKE,  fil  ic 

Arranged  from  Mendelssohn  . .  . .  . 03 

870.25  CROSSING  THE  BAR.  U 

(Barnby)  . 03 

870.26  IVORY  PALACES.  ^  ^  g  ^  03 

870.27  I  KNOW  WHOM  I  HAVE  BELIEVED.  ^  0f 

M  M  S  It  . 

870  28  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER,  i  ^ . 03 

870.29  MUSICAL  AIDS  TO  A  WORSHIPFUL  SERVICE. 

urn  n  m  . 

870  30  CONQUERING  NOW  AND  STILL  TO  CONQUER. 

. 

870.31  *A  HYMN  FOR  CHINA,  #  S  @3  ^ 

Chinese  and  English . 03 

871.  CHRISTMAS  SONGS  ANG  HYMNS. 

871.1  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  II  iS  #  HI 

Hark  What  mean  Those  Holy  Voices.  (Belgian  Lullaby) 
Chinese  and  English . 03 

871.2  CHRISTMAS  SONGS.  ®  ^  ^  la 

for  Primary  Schools . ^0 

871.3  *A  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC . 25 

871.4  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  A  KING.  ^  ^ 

Music  adapted  from  Neidlinger . 03 
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871.5  *THE  ANGELS’  SONG.  ^ 

(Rubinstein)  Chinese  and  English . 06 

871.6  *A  CHRISTMAS  SONG.  B. 

(Adams)  Chinese  and  English . 05 

871.7  “^THE  STAR  OF  THE  EAST.  ^  ^  ^ 

(Whispering  Hope)  Chinese  and  English  . 03 

871.8  *WHEN  I  VIEW  THE  MOTHER  HOLDING.  ® 

Chinese  and  English . . 08 

871.9  *GOUNOD’S  NAZARETH.  A  If  ±  . 08 

871.10  *0  COME,  0  COME,  EMMANUEL.  ^  ±  H  ^  SfiC 

Chinese  and  English . 03 

71.11  BETHLEHEM  (GERMAN  FOLK  SONG)  THREE  WISE 
MEN  (RUBINSTEIN) . 03 

871.12  HARK  WHAT  MEAN  THESE  HOLY  VOICES.  A  liE  ^ 

(Beethoven.)  and  SLEEP  THOU  LITTLE  CHILD. 

m  m 

Belgian  Lullaby . 03 

871.13  NEW  YEAR’S  CAROLS . 03 

871.14  A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN,  ft  iffl  ®  9^ 

Music  adapted  from  Anton  Dvorak . 03 

871.15  THE  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  W  M  ^  m  (Hll) 

The  Angels  Tiding.  3c  S  3^ 

Christmas  Consecration  Hymn, 

>  Christians  Awakel  Salute  the  Happy  Morn.  flR  I!?- ^  ^  .05 

871.16  AWAY  IN  A  MANGER,  1%  If  M  ^ . 03 

871.17  THE  VIRGIN’S  SLUMBER.  ^  ^  0g  ^ 

‘Chinese  and  English . 03 
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872.  EASTER  MUSIC. 


872.1  CHRIST  IS  RISEN.  ®  ^ 

Chinese  and  English.  Music  adapted  from  Rubinstein. 

. 03 

872.2  RABBONl.  if  *  ^  ±  ®  ISIC 

Chinese  and  English,  Music  from  Cherubini . 03 


872.3  EASTER  CAROLS:  RESURRECTION  HYMN,  d  fg 

Chinese  and  English.  Adapted  from  Webbe.  , .  .03 

872.4  WOMEN  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE  it  ^  ^  ^ 

Beautiful  weird  Chinese  melody  . . 03 

872.5  CHRIST  AROSE  (Low  in  the  Grave  He  Lay).  ® 

m  ......  . 03 

872.6  CHILDREN  OF  JERUSALEM.  S  S  -.  03 

872.7  GOD  SO  LOVED  THE  WORLD.  ±  ^  A 

Stainer . . . : '  .  . .  .03 

872.8  *LITANY  OF  THE  SEVEN  WORDS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

+  ^  ^  05 

872.9  AN  EASTER  HYMN,  d  M  H#  . 03 

872.10  KNOW  THAT  MY  REDEEMER  LIVETH.  ±  M 

Chinese  and  English  (Mendelssohn)  . 03 

872.11  'THERE  IS  A  GREEN  HILL  FAR  AWAY.  #  llj  -03 

872.12  *THE  PALMS,  d  ^ 

Chinese  and  English  ,.  ..  ..  . 03 

873.  COAIMENCEMENT  SONGS  AND  MUSIC. 

873.1  loved  alma  MATER.  ^  fi  ^  Wi 

(Sweet  Evelina)  03 


873.2  FAREWELL  SONG.  The  Lord  Bless  Thee  and  Keep 
Thee.  ^  ^  M  ) 

Music  adapted  from  Hawaian  Song.  Aloha . 03 
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874.21  my  beautiful  HOUSE.  Iff  #  ^ 

(A  Temperance  Hymn.) . 

874.22  *THE  WHITE  RIBBON,  gp  $5  ^ 

Chinese  and  English  ....  no 

*•  *•  ’•  ••  .Oo 

874.23  The  Day  of  Qfory  Daxvns.  Sk  M  B 

'*•'  •"  ••  ••  .03 

S7i.n  ‘STRONO  FOR  SBRVICE  (Marchinj  S«n*).  g  » 

•  ..  ...  .03 

871.35  ‘JOYFIELD  SO, NO  BOOK,  S?  »  H  i  ^  4 

26  Beautiful  melodies  for  girls’  schools . 50 

874.26  *SOOCHOW  NORMAL  SONG  BOOK.  ^  ^  If 

(14  lovely  melodies) . gg 

874.27  *SONGS  FOR  SCHOOLS.  ^  ^ 

(12  melodies)  .  3^ 

874  28  LADY  AUTUMN.  ^  03 

874.29  SWING  SONG.  5^  .  .  . 03 

874.30  LOHENGEIN’S  BRIDAL  CHORUS  ^  ..  .03 

874  31  THE  SLUMBER  BOAT.  ^  ^ 

Chinese  and  English  .  „ .  , .  .  _  _  03 

874  32  THREE  SONG  FOR  CHILDREN: 

Twinkle  Little  Star,  /J-.  VJ  M  ^ 

The  Moon  Song.  ^  0 

Excelsior,  (ft)  J:  :•!;  JR  . . 05 

875.  HEALTH 'CAMPAIGN  SONGS. 

875.1  SWAT  THE  FLY.  iS  «  . ,03 

875.3  THE  WICKED  .MOSQUITO  m  ^  m . 03 

87o  3  THE  INSECT  INVASION.  4T'  # 

Chinese  melody  . .  . .  03 
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S75.4  SONG  OF  GERMS,  p, 

Chinese  melody .  Qg 

876.6  DON’T  DRINK  WINE,  il?  ^ 

,  Chinese  melody . . 

876.6  UNBIND,  UNBIND.  ® 

.(Marching  through  Georgia) . Oa 

876.7  MY  WONDERFUL  TEMPLE  AND  THE  TEN  COM 

MANDMENTS.  (It  M  T*  W,  M  ..  .03 

876.8  HYGIENE  SONGS  FOR  DAY  SCHOOLS,  ^  ^  ft 

Twelve  in  all.  Chinese  melodies . 10 

876.  KEY  BOARD  MUSIC  AND  CHAPEL  HYMNAL. 

^  ^  ^ 

By  R.  P.  Montgomery  and  T.  Y.  Fong  . .  .  1.50 

“Keyboard  Music  and  Chapel  Hymnal”  contains  70  stand¬ 
ard,  dignified  hymns,  mostly  from  the  Blodgett  and  Goodrich 
Hymnbook,  with  music,  19  with  staff  notation  and  51  with  the 
number  notation  commonly  taught  in  Chinese  schools.  Script¬ 
ure  readings  in  modern  speech,  correlated  to  the  hymns.  Biling¬ 
ual  throughout,  choice  English  and  Chinese.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Fingering  for  organ 
indicated  on  all  the  hymns.  Fingering  for  playing  the  B-flat 
principles  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Fingering  for  organ 
before  their  eyes  daily,  ambitious  students  may  acquire  fair 
ability  to  sing  and  play  with  little  help. 


War  and  Peace 

001.1  LESSONS  OF  PEACE  FROM  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

iJ:  ®  IS 

By  Z.  K.  ZlA.  Second  edition.  Kuo  Yu.  102  pp.  . .  .15 

003.  THE  FEDERATION  OF  THE  WORLD.  ^  @3  P  ^  iT 
By  Dr.  B.  F.  Trueblood.  Translated  by  Isaac  Mason. 
114  pp . 12 
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1)04.  IS  THERE  NOT  A  BETTER  WAY?  #  Jr.  ^ 


By  Ellen  Robinson.  Translated  by  Isaac  Mason. 
Second  edition.  Easy  Wenli.  30  pp .  02 

906.  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE.  M  ?IJ  ^  B  ft 

By  Norman  E.  Richardson.  Translated  by  I  Mason. 
Easy  Wenli,  102  pp . 12 


909.  lectures  on  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS.  ®  |rI 

By  Dr.  T.  J.  LAWRENCE.  Translated  by  Dr.  Evan  Morg¬ 
an.  Easy  Wenli.  92  pp . 10 


Misceiianeous 

^19.  THOUGHTS  ON  BOOKS  READ  IN  LEISURE  HOURS 

^  m  ^ 

By  Rev.  Ch'en  Gin-yung.  Kuo  Yii.  48  pp . 07 

920.  POLAR  EXPLORATION.  ^  BB 

By  William  S.  Bruce.  Translated  by  Lo  Heng-seng. 
cloth  binding.  Easy  Wenli.  256  pp . 70 

923.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  DEBATE,  IS  |i|  ^  fSl 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  Cornaby.  Easy  Wenli.  34  pp.  . .  .08 

924.  PRACTICAL  JOURNALISM.  'It  ^ 

By  Edwin  L.  Shuman.  Translated  by  K.  D.  Sz  Wenli. 
172  pp . 25 

A  complete  manual  of  the  best  Newspaper  methods,  A  good  gift 
for  editors. 


Literature  for  Moslems 

M.  1.  THE  LIFE  OF  MOHAMMED.  ^  ^  ^ 

Easy  Wenli.  90  pp . .  . 12 

A  good  present  for  a  Moslem  friend.  Written  in  a  style  not 
likely  to  rouse  opposition,  it  gives  a  more  correct  view  of  the 
Prophet  than  is  found  in  the  Chinese  biography  by  the  famous 
Moslem  writer,  Liu  Chih. 
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M.  2.  CHRIST  IN  ISLAM,  tsl  gg  Ff*  6^J  ^  ffi 

Mandarin.  36  . . 

What  the  Koran  and  Moslem  traditions  sav  about  Jesus  Christ. 
Will  surprise  many  Moslem  scholars. 

M.  3.  THE  forgiveness  OF  SIN.  E  ^ 

Mandarin.  38  . .  •  • 

Shows  first  the  Moslem  idea  and  then  sets  forth  the  Gospel  plan 
of  forgiveness  and  salvation. 

M.  4.  JESUS  CHRIST.  ^  W  # 

Mandarin.  14  . . 

A  simple  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Jesus  Christ,  prepared 
specially  for  Moslems. 

M.  5.  SWEET  FIRST  FRUITS.  ^  R  ^  ^  12 

"1  ^ 

Mandarin.  12^  . . 

A  Tale  of  the  19th  century.  Giving  the  experiences  of  a  group 
of  Moslems  who  became  Christians,  it  clearly  sets  forth  the  truth 
and  virtue  of  the  Christian  religion  in  a  winning  manner. 

M.  6.  GHULAM  JABBAR’S  RENUNCIATION.  ^  ^  ®  W  p2 

07 

Mandarin.  72  . . 

Story  of  an  Indian  Moslem  youth  who  became  a  Christian  and 
suffered  persecution  and  was  disinherited.  He  subsequently  was 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

M.  7.  A  MOHAMMEDAN  BROUGHT  TO  CHRIST,  g  S 

m  12 

Autobiography  of  Dr.  Imad-ud-Din.  Easy  Wenli.  12 

. . . . 

M.  8.  ARABIA  IN  PICTURE  AND  STORY.  H  10  it  U 
By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer.  Translated  by  I  Mason.  Kuo 
Yu.  60  . . 

M.  9.  MOHAMMEDANISM.  0  ^ 

Bv  Kev  W.H.T.  Gairdner  of  Cairo.  Kuo  Yu.  60 

pp.  ..  . ^ 

TA.  10.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM.  [El  ® 

m  IE 

By  Rev.  W.R.W.  Gairdner.  Kuo  Yii.  21  pp.  . .  .03 
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1201,  NEW  YEAR  TRACTS.  5^  ^  i  ^ 

A  set  of  Seven  sheet  Tracts  prepared  for  the  New  Year 
HiVangelistic  Campaign  of  1929. 


1202. 

A 


100  sets 
500  sets 
1000  sets 


$  1.20 
$  5.50 
$  10.00 


tracts  for  merchants.  ^  SP  m  ^ 

set  of  Ten  folded  sheet  Tracts. 


100  sets 
500  sets 
1000  sets 


$  2.00 
$  8.00 
$  15.00 


1203. 

A 


tracts  for  farmers. 

set  of  Twelve  sheet  Tracts 

100  sets . 

500  sets . 

1000  sets . 


it  m  ^ 

(Illustrated) 

. $  2.00 

. $  8.00 

. $  15.00 


1204.  POINTS  OF  CONTACT  WITH  NEW  CHINA,  g 
A  set  of  Twelve  folded  sheets  Tracts. 


100  sets 
500  sets 
1000  sets 


$  1.50 

$  7.00 
$  13.00 


1205. 


WHAJ  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OUGHT  TO  KNOW. 


A  set  of  Ten  folded  sheet  Tracts. 


100  sets  , , 
500  sets  . . 
1000  sets  . . 


$  2.50 
$  11.00 
$  21.00 


1206.  gospel  TRACTS  FOR  EVANOeUSM.  K  *  65  0  R 
Biblitl Kuo  Yil,  on 


100  sets  . . 
500  sets  . . 
1000  sets  . . 
6000  sets  . . 


$  0.50 
$  2.20 
$  4.00 
$  18.00 
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Books  relating  to  the  Home 


Catalogue 

Number 


TITLE 


Price 


6 

'39 

56 

67 

-.112 

112.1 

131 

186 

229 

256 

317 

320 

323 

325 

325.1 

335 

335.1 

336 
346 

469.2 
666.1 

666.2 
666.3 
600 
603 
469.7 


A  Simple  Life  of  Christ  . 

Laws  of  Christ  for  Common  Life 

Women  of  the  Old  Testament, . 

Women  of  the  New  Testament, . 

Christian  Ideal  of  Marriage  and  Home,  . . 
Present  day  Theories  of  Marriage 
The  History  of  Woman’s  Social  Progress 

Quiet  Talks  on  Home  Ideals, . 

Studies  of  Family  Life  in  Genesis . 

Life  of  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson,  Burmah, 
Emblems  and  Stories  for  Women 

The  Brush  Merchant . . 

As  the  Twig  is  Bent, . 

The  Home  Makers . 

Good  Manners  in  the  Christian  Home  .. 

The  Four  Sisters, . 

Good  Wives  (A  sequel  to  335)  . .  , . 

The  Minister’s  Daughter, . 

The  Home  of  an  Opium  Smoker,  . 

Problems  of  the  Home  in  Changing  China  .. 
Life’s  Story  for  Use  of  Mothers, 

Studies  in  Adolescent  Boyhood,  . 

Men,  Women  and  God,  . 

Health  Booklets  . . . 

Till  the  Doctor  Comes . .  , , 

We  Women,  A  Golden  Hope  . 

/ 

—  101  — 


\ 


*35 

.10 

.30 

.30 

.16 

.10 

.40 

.15 


.25 

.05 


.12 


.06 


.20 


.10 


.10 

.60 

.50 


.10 

.60 


.20 

.06 

.16 

,20 


.06 


.15 

.15 


Books  for  Bovs  and  Girls 

Catalogue  TITLE  ,  Price 

Number 

7  The  Boys’  Life  of  Christ . 80 

9  The  Heroic  Jesus .  20 

819  Laddie  . 26 

349  ,  The  Little  Swiss  Boy  . . 25 

350,  ^  Heidi  . 26 

356  A  Story  of  Life  in  the  Wood . 60 

Stories  of  Hebrew  Heroes  . 15 

MO  Lamp  Lighters  Across  the  Sea . 20 

253  Poor  Boys  who  became  Famous  . 30 

267  Baton’s  Life . 40 

268  Livingstone,  the  Pathfinder  . 20 

262  Noble  Lives  . 30 

286  Life  of  Alexander  Mackay  . 20 

298  Up  from  Slavery . 20 

303  Child  Life  in  a  Village  . 60 

304  Robinson  Crusoe  ..  15 

305  Swiss  Family  Robinson  . ' . 26 

306  Beautiful'  Joe  . . 

309  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  . 30 

813  The  Bishop’s  Shadow . 20 

314  The  Splendid  Quest  ..  . . 20 

316  A  Mirror  of  Society . 18 

329  Hector,  My  Dog  ..  ..  16 

340  The  Bishop’s  Candlesticks .  15 

347  Stepping  Heavenward  . 15 

345  Boys  of  the  Bible  .  .  , .  .26 

351  Ministering  Children . 60 

483  Abraham  Lincoln  . ,  . . 25 

484  Roosevelt  .  10 

920  Polar  Exploration  . .70 
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Catalogue 

Number 

52 
57.1 
56 

53 


58 

67.2 
57 
66 

79.2 


1 

5 

10 

9 

6 
7 

36 


629 

530-1 


79  1 
660.7 
653 
668 
669 


469.5 

468.1 

451.2 
660 
469.11 
299.4 


160.3 


Text -Books 

FOR  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS. 

title  Price 


OLD  TESTAMENT: 

Old  Testament  History  . 

Old  Testament  Characters  . 

Women  of  the  Old  Testament . 

The  Prophets  of  Israel  .  « • 

NEW  TESTAMENT: 

A  Student’s  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  . . 

New  Testament  Characters  . 

Women  of  the  New  Testament . 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul  . 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles 

LIFE  AND  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST: 

« 

The  Life  of  Christ  . 

The  Story  of  Christ  . 

The  Jesus  of  History . 

The  Heroic  Jesus . 

A  Simple  Life  of  Christ  . 

The  Boys’  Life  of  Christ  . 

The  Principles  of  Jesus  . 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH: 

A  Short  History  of  Christianity  . 

Church  History.  Vol.  1, . 

VoL  2, . 


.25 

.25 

.30 

.25 


.25 

.25 

.30 

.46 

.20 


.20 

.80 

.25 

.20 

.35 

.30 

.30 


.65 

.60 


.60 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION: 

Elements  of  Religious  Pedagogy  . 

A  Short  Study  of  Religious  Education . 

Education  in  Religion  and  Morals .  •  • 

Christian  Education  and  the  National  Consciousness  in  China 

Group  Leaders  and  Boy  Character . . 

ETHICS  AND  PHILOSOHY: 

A  Short  Study  of  Ethics . 

A  Short  Study  of  Civilization . ^  •• 

A  Short  History  of  Western  Philosophers  . 

Ethical  Readers  for  Primary  Schools  . 

A  Short  Study  of  Civics  and  Sociology  . .  . .  . 

Characters  of  All  Times  . 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS: 

A  Short  Study  of  Religions  . 


.30 

.35 

.50 

.46 

.40 


.40 

.60 

.30 

.35 


.35 

.40 


.35 
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Books 


APPROVED  BY 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

OF  THE 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  CHINA 

Catalogue  TITLE  Pi!  ice 

Number 

79.1  Elements  of  Religious  Pedagogy  . 20 

68  A  Student’s  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  . 

79.2  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles  .2i; 

52  Old  Testament  History  . 2i> 

466  The  Social  Principles  of  Jesus . 

144  The  Christ  of  the  Indian  Road .  . 2t: 

650,7  A  Short  Study  of  Religions  Education . 35 

10  The  Jesus  of  History . 25 

6  The  Story  of  Christ .  ..  .  ••  -•  •• 

629  A  Short  History  of  Christianity . . . 

66  The  New  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul  ..  ...  ..  -45 

63  The  Prophets  of  Israel  ..  rai  ..o  «.  «.  • "  -x  -25 

63.1  The  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets . . 

242  Programme  for  Morning  Worship . 40 
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Books  for  Theobgical  Students  and  Pastors 

Catalogue  TITLE  Price 

Number 

1  The  Life  of  Christ  . 20 

6  The  Story  of  Christ  . .80 

10  The  Jesus  of  History  . .  . .  25 

21  The  Character  of  Jesus  . .08 

33  The  Training  of  the  Twelve  . 35 

34  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus . 20 

36  The  Principles  of  Jesus  . 30 

49  Pastor’s  Flag  Libraries  . 5.50 

53.1  The  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets . 80 

53.3  Church  Problems  and  their  Solution  . 10 

58  A  Student’s  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  . .  .30 

72  History  of  the  Jews  from  Cyrus  to  Titus  . 10 

73  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine . 1.00 

78  The  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  . .  .15 

80.1 — 80.18  New  Commentaries  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 
(See  Catalogue  pp.  15 — 17) 

91  Fifty  Sermons  . 35 

101  Six  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon’s  Sermons . 15 

103  Fiftytwo  Sermon  Outlines  (Three  Series)  . 65 

109  What  is  God  Like?  . 20 

117  A  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine  . 80 

118  Common  Questions  Concerning  Christianity . 20 

122  Christ  Not  Mythical  . 12 

125  The  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Faith . 25 

198  Homiletics,  or  Theory  of  Preaching . 20 

529  A  Short  History  of  Christianity  . 65 

530 — 531  Church  History  . '.  . 1,10 

Hasting’s  Hible  Dictionary  . 4.00 

The  Encyclopoedia  of  Ethics  and  Religion  2  vols . 3.50 

(For  these  two  books,  see  special  advertisement  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Catalogue) 
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Books  for  leaders’  Classes 


Catalogfue 

Number 


TITLE 


Price 


6 

239 

240 

241 
10 
34 
79.2 

109 

167 

172 

173 

174 
207 
238 
633 


A  Simple  Life  of  Christ  (for  Women’s  classes) 

..  .35 

A  Straight  Way  towards  to-morrow  (For  Women’s 

classes)  .16 

Lamp  Lighters  Across  the  Sea  (for  Women’s  classes)  ..  .20 

The  Attitude  of  Jesus  toward  Woman  (for  Women’s 

classes)  .20 

The  Jesus  of  History 

The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus  . 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  T,.,t.n,e„t  Epietle.  .20 

What  is  God  Like? 

The  Christian  According  to  St.  Paul 

.  .25 

What  the  Chinese  Church  ought  to  Know 

..  .10 

Open  Secrets  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 

Ten  Lessons  in  the  School  of  Christ 

The  Ten  Commandments 

Personal  Evangelism 

Outlines  of  Church  History 
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Catalogue  TITLE 

Number 

A.  BOOKS  OVER  100  PAGES 

1.  The  Life  of  Christ  . 20 

7  The  Boys’  Life  of  Christ . SO 

52  Old  Testament  History  . .20 

103  Fiftytwo  Sermon  Outlines  (lat  Series) . 15 

108.1  Fiftytwo  Sermon  Outlines  (2nd  Series)  ...  ..  .  ..  .20 

144  The  Christ  of  the  Indian  Road .  . .  .  .20 

150.3  A  Short  Study  of  Religions  . 35 

297  The  Confession  of  Tokichi  Ishii.  10 

468.1  A  Short  Study  of  Civilization  . .  60 

469.6  A  Short  Study  of  Ethics . 40 

529  A  Short  History  of  Christianity  . 65 

B.  BOOKLETS  OF  UNDER  100  PAGES 

134  New  Method  Catechism  . 05 

798  Children’s  Prayers  . 15 

708  Christrnas  Stories  . 10 

767  ■  Children’s  Stories  . 10 

500  First  Reader . 05 

650.1  Second  Reader  ..  15 

550.6  First  Reader  for  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools . 05 


Ten  Cent  Library 


(TEN  CENTS  PER  VOLUME) 

Catalogue  TITLE 

Number 


296.1 

Life  of  Florence  Nightingale . 

. 10 

297.2 

. 10 

297 

The  Confession  of  Tokichi  Ishii  . .  . . 

. 10 

297.3 

The  Story  of  My  Life  (T.  Kumagae)  .. 

. 10 

367 

Elizabeth  Fry,  the  Prison  Keformer 

.  10 

310 

Kindergarten  Stories,  first  series  ..  .. 

. 10 

484 

. 1C; 

366 

The  Other  Wise  Man  and  other  Stories  . . 

. 10 

336 

. 10 

340.1 

Ten  Stories  Illustrating  Our  Religion 

. 10 

331 

Daddy  Long  Leg.?  . 

.  ..  -10 

332 

Mrs.  Wig'gs  in  a  Chinese  Cabbage  Patch  . . 

. 10 

347 

.  10 

283 

. 10 

287 

.  , .  . .  .10 

289 

. 10 

285 

. 10 

281 

. 10 

302.2 

The  Story  of  the  Prodigal  Son . 

. 10 

• 

. 10 

299 

299.5 

Henry  Ford— His  Struggle  . 

. 10 

299.6  Thomas  Alva  Edison — His  Struggle 
367  The  Lady  of  the  Tiger?  and  Other  Stories 
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Books  by  Rev.  Z.  K.  Zia 


Catalo^ua 

Number 

57.2 

103 

103.1 

103.2 

103.3 

150.3 
206 
237 

299.4 

299.5 

299.6 
341 

366 

367 


TITLE 

New  Testament  Characters  . . 

Fiftytwo  Sermon  Outlines  {1st  Series)  . .  •  •  • 

Fiftytwo  Sermon  Outlines  (2nd  Series) . 

No.  103  and  103.1  bouni  together  . . 

Fiftytwo  Sermon  Outlines  (3rd  Series) . 

A  Short  Study  of  Religions  . 

Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul . 

Regeneration  of  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Church 

Characters  of  All  Times  . 

Herny  Ford — His  Struggle . . 

Thomas  Alva  Edison — His  Struggle  . .  • .  • 

World’s  Famous  Stories,  (1st  Series)  ..  ..  . 

The  Other  Wise  Man,  and  other  stories  .,  . 

The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,  and  other  stories  . , 


Price 
.  .25  * 


.15 

.20 

.35 

.20 

.35 

.15 

.03 

.40 

.10 

.35 

.35 

.10 

.10 


451.1  A  Short  Study  of  Life’s  Practical  Philosophy— How  to  live  .45 

461.2  A  Short  Study  of  Western  Philosophers . 30 

46  Chinese  Philosophy  and  Christianity  .  06 

468.1  A  Short  Study  of  Civilization . 00 

469  The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction . '-O 

469.5  A  Short  Study  of  Ethics . '^0 

469.11  A  Short  Study  of  Civics  and  Sociology . -35 


550 _ 550.3  Ethical  Readers  for  Schools  . 

550.6  First  Readers  for  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools 

550.7  A  Short  Study  of  Religious  Education  ..\  .. 

650.8  A  Short  Psychology  of  Religion  . 

901.1  Lessons  of  Peace  from  the  Great  War  ..  .. 
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Life  of  Jesus  Christ 

14. 

LESSONS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

^  By  J.  T.  Flemming,  pp.  88, 

.08 

15. 

THE  UNIVERSALITY  OP  JESUS.  KP 

By  G.  A.  Johnston,  pp.  94, 

.15 

16. 

A  SHORT  LIFE  OF  JESUS.  M  U  /h  If 

By  H.  W.  Hubbard,  pp.  22, 

.12 

17. 

MARY  AND  HER  SON  JE.SUS.  ^  f'J  3S  HIJ  fij 

By  E.  G.  Kemp.  pp.  94,  ... 

.15 

The  Character  of  Christ 

:25.2 

THE  JUDGMENT  SEAT  OP  CHRIST.  ^  S  S'  ® 

By  E.  Morgan,  D.D.  pp.  22, 

.05 

.26. 

JESUS  OUR  IDEAL.  ^  ®  6^  m 

By  W.  P.  Whaley,  pp.  179, 

.30 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

40. 

THE  CENTRAL  TEACHING  OP  JESUS  CHRIST. 

By  Thomas  D.  Bernard,  pp.  277,  ... 

.30 

41. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  JESUS,  ^  6^  0 

By  C.  M.  Moody,  pp.  117, 

.15 

42. 

BIBLICAL  IDEAS  OF  ATONEMENT,  gc  f* 

By  Rev.  B.  D.  Burton,  pp.  167,  ... 

.20 

43 

A  NEW  NAME,  fr  ^ 

G.  L.  Hills,  pp.  134, 

.18 

44. 

DUTIES  OF  CHRISTIANS.  ^  ^  %  tfi  ^  ^ 

By  E.  D.  Kellogg,  pp.  27,...  ...  . 

.06 

45. 

SIX  MARKS  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  ^  M  i'P  m 

By  C.  A.  P.  Shatford,  pp.  68,  . 

.05 

52.1 

A  NATION  IN  TRAINING.  —  S  M  &  M 

By  B.  B.  Chapman 

.20 

Biblical  and  Exegetical 

60. 

THE  MAKING  AND  MEANING  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  ®f 

By  J.  H.  Snowden,  pp.  208, 

.30 

1 


Commentaries 


80.19  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  I  and  II  Timothy. 

By  Wang  Sung  Tang,  pp.  191,...  .40- 

80.20  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 

^  *  TO  PI  ^ 

By  G.  C.  Morgan,  D.  D.  pp.  462  ...  ...  ...  -TO 

81.22  HISTORICAL  COMMENTARY  ON  ISAIAH. 

B  'M  ^  ^  By  C.  W.  Allan,  pp.  247 . 60' 

81.26  COMMENTARY  ON  PSALMS.  M  M  ^  ^ 

By  Rt.  Rev.  F.  R.  Graves,  pp.  280,  ...  ...  ...  >60 

81.26  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

By  C.  W.  Allan,  pp.  145.  ...  •••  .2^ 

80.27  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  HAGGAI 

AND  ZECHARIAH.  ^  M  f '1  SS  M  *  ^  # 

By  L.  Gordon  Phillips,  pp.  84  ...  ...  ...  .20' 

Addresses  and  Sermons 

96.2  HINTS  ON  PREACHING.  4#  ^  —  PS 

By  Rev.  Chen  Chin  Yung,  pp.  88,  ...  ...  ...  .10 

104  SERMONS  BY  CHINESE  PASTORS.  ^  B  M 

^  pp.  72  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  .66 

105  THE  ROAD  TO  MATURE  MANHOOD. 

By  Rev.  C.  Y.  Gwoh,  pp.  99, .  .  -15 

106  ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  PREACHERS,  gl  SM  ^  il 

pp.  Ill  ...  •••  •••  ...  ..  •••  ...  -1^ 

107  SERMONS  FOR  THE  YEAR.  3l  ^  ^  I®. 

By  E.  Walter,  pp.  281,  ...  •..  ...  •.•  .35- 

107.1  SELECTED  CHRISTIAN  ESSAYS.  If:  M  ^  ti 

m.'XM  By  R.  Y.  Lo,  pp.  270,  ...  ...  ...  .45 

107.2  SERMONS  FOR  CHURCH  WORKERS.  fj€!Il 

By  Chu  Wei  Yu,  pp.  146,  ...  ...  ...  ...  .20 

107.3  SERMONS  ON  BEATITUDES.  A  E 

By  Rev.  Chu  Wei  Yii,  pp.  108...  ...  ...  ...  .15- 

Apologetics 

115  A  SHORT  STUDY  OF  THE  ESSENCE  OF 
RELIGION, 

By  Rev.  K.  L.  Reichelt,  pp.  76,  ...  ...  ...  .15- 
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117.2  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY,  VOL.  L  ^  ^  jjiiii  ^ 

^  Jb  By  Rev.  W.  M.  Hayes,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  pp.  274,  - - - 

117.3  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY,  Vol.  II. 

By  Rev.  W.  M.  Hayes,  D.D.,  LL.D.  pp.  612,  ...  .60- _ 

121  PRESIDENT  WILSON  ON  RELIGION. 

By  F.  R.  Millican,  pp.  19,  ...  ...  .05 

134.1  PRIMER  FOR  ENQUIRERS.  M  ^  %l]  ^ 

By  Wang  Kai,  pp.  66,  . 10 

144.1  CHRIST  AT  THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

By  E.  Stanley  Jones,  pp.  242,  ...  ...  ...  .30 

144.2  CHRIST  OF  EVERY  ROAD.  S:  W  M  M  it 

By  E.  Stanley  Jones,  pp.  138,  ...  . 20 

146  CHRISTIAN  SOLUTIONS  TO  SOME  INTELLEC¬ 
TUAL  PROBLEMS.  ^  ^  Pn'l  @ 

By  Rev.  K.  L.  Pao,  pp.  122,  ...  ...  ...  ...  .10 

147  EVERYMAN  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  ^  ® 

A  Hi  By  Rev.  E.  S.  Waterhouse,  pp.  113,  ...  .15 

148  THEISM.  ^ 

By  F.  R.  Millican,  pp.  40,  ...  ...  ...  ...  .05 

148.1  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION.  ^  if  ^ 

By  T.  R.  Glover,  pp.  66,  ...  .  ...  . 10 

Devotional  and  Practical 


177. 

CHRIST’S  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  AND 
ORIENTALISM.  A  ^ 

Rev.  P.  N.  Tsu,  pp.  144, 

.17 

178. 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER  AND  ORIENTALISM. 

A  3^  M  By  Bev.  P.  N.  Tsu,  pp.  80,  ... 

.12 

179. 

THE  BEST  WAY  OF  LIFE.  ^ ^ 

By  F.  Madeley,  pp.  42,  . 

.08 

179.1 

THE  OVERCOMER.  #  ^ 

B.y  F.  Madeley,  pp.  24, 

,10 

187.2 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  SECOND  BIRTH.  M 
it  By  S.  M.  Shoemaker,  pp,  150, 

...•20 
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190.5 

190.6 
198 

196. 

225 

227.1 

227.2 
228.1 

228.2 

235.1 

236.2 

243. 

244. 


fff  e  ^  K  w  ^ 


244 .1 

244.2 

245. 


Sis- 


35* 


it  K  A 
un  Mm 


PR  AYE  115.  m  W- 
By  T.  C.  Chao,  pp.  152, 

STEWARDSHIP  OF  PRAYER. 

By  M.  P.  Glusabtirner,  pp.  40, 

YOU  AND  YOURS.  W. 

By  Guy  Morrill,  pp.  69, 

HE  TOOK  IT  UPON  HIMSELF. 

By  M.  Slattery,  pp.  84, 

THE  SURE  SHEPHERD.  ] 

By  J.  H.  McConkey,  pp.  21,  ••• 

GUIDANCE,  jjiifi  ig 
By  Chang  lien  Foo,  pp.  28,  ... 

HOW  TO  FIND  REALTY. 

By  D.  W.  Carruthere,  pp.  14,-” 

THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE.  ^  it 

Translated  from  the  Cantonese  by  Mias  Pan.  pp.  166, 

PILGRIM’S  DAILY  MANNA. 

By  Rev.  I.  Genaehr,  D.D.  pp.  88, 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS.  nSi'  By  Z.  S.  Zia,  pp.  107, 

CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
'P  ^  X  By  M.  H.  Brown,  pp.  26, 

THE  GRACE  OF  GOD  AND  A  WORLD  RELIGION. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Phillips,  D.D.  pp.  124, 

LIFE  ON  THE  HIGHEST  PLANE. 

By  Miss  R.  PaiBon  Vol.  I,  pp.  348.  . 

Vol.  II,  pp.  352,  . 

Vol.  Ill,  pp.  460 . 

HEAVENLY  LIGHT  ON  THE  DAILY  PATH, 
fl  ^  W  By  Miss  L.  Trotter,  pp.  43,  . 

THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD,  First  Series. 

^ By  H.  Linden,  pp.  88, 

TALKS  ON  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER.  si 

By  Rev.  Chen  Chin  Yung,  pp.  86, 


.50 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.05 

.05 

.30 

.25 

.15 

.20 

.07 

.30 

.35 

.35 

.35 

.10 

.10 

.10 
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246. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  CONVERSION,  — 

247. 

By  General  Cheng  Chih  Chiang,  pp.  45, 

LOVE  AND  EDUCATION,  g  H  t5[  W 

•  •• 

.10 

248. 

By  T.  Kagawa,  pp.  34, 

THE  WAY. 

... 

.05 

249. 

By  E.  Stanley  Jones,  pp.  25,... 

OUT  INTO  THE  DEEP,  tl 

•  •  » 

.05 

By  Prof.  T.  C.  Chao,  pp.  230, 

... 

.50 

249.1 

BECOMING  A  CHILD  OF  GOD  AND  OTHER 
ESSAYS. 

By  Rev.  A.  D.  Belden,  pp.  32, 

... 

.05 

249.2 

HAVE  I  PUT  OFF  THE  OLD  MAN? 

249.3 

By  Beni  ah  GI  ashy,  pp.  38, 

THE  AMBASSADORS.  ^  ®  ^  ^ 

•  •  * 

.08 

249.4 

By  T.  R.  Glover,  pp.  16, 

THE  UNSEEN  LEADERSHIP,  i®  m 

... 

.05 

249.5 

By  Herbert  Steed,  pp.  150, 

DEW  OF  STILLNESS.  M 

.25 

249.6 

By  S.  T.  Fraser,  pp.  97, 

PRAYER,  jjilr  m  it  H 

.15 

249.7 

By  T.  R.  Glover  &  E.  Morgan,  pp.  18, 
DECISION  OF  CHARACTER.  7^  fr  th 

... 

.05 

By  John  Foster,  pp.  78, 

.15 

249.8 

IS  GOD  A  SAVIOUR  ESPECIALLY  OF 
LI  EVERS?  ±  S'!  #  M  it  ^ 

BE- 

.10 

249.9 

By  Otto  Bordnert,  pp.  50, 

THE  QUIET  TIME.  ^  ^  6^1  'T# 

... 

By  Z.  H.  Tong,  pp.  7.  ...  . 

... 

.03 

Biographies 

260.  LOUIS  PASTEUR.  a  ±  #  'J>  \$- 

By  Katharine  R.  Green,  pp.  84, 

277.  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MARY  LYON. 

By  Katharine  R.  Green,  pp.  79, 
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278.  THE  STRUGGLES  OF  ED  WARD  BOK. 

By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  60,  ...  ...  ...  . 10 

279.  LEUNG  FATT.  ^  % 

By  Geo.  H.  McNeur,  pp.  160,  ...  ...  ...  .25 

280.1  GRENFEI.L  OF  LABRADOR.  ^ 

By  M.  H.  Brown,  pp.  60,  ...  ...  ...  ...  .10 

299.6  THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON.  ^  ^  #  1^  £ 

By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  89, .  ...  . 10 

299.7  THE  LIFE  OF  SAINT  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI. 

®  ^  M  H  W  By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  54,  . 10 

299.8  EVANGELISTS  OF  THE  WORLD  (First  Series). 

By  Dr.  E.  Morgan  &  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  62,  .05 

299.9  THE  LIFE  OF  OBERLIN.  MM 

Translated  by  C.  I.  Chn,  pp.  82,  ...  ...  •••  *10 

299.10  ELEVEN  GREAT  CHRISTIANS.  ^  ® 

By  E.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  pp.  276,  ...  •••  ...  *^5 

299.11  THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  LOOP.  ^  0  A 

By  M.  D.  Mateer,  pp.  28,  ...  ...  •••  ...  *10 

299.12  MOTHERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEN.  ig  A  ^  S 

By  Archer  Wallace,  pp.  HI,...  •••  •••  ••• 

299.18  SHORT  LIFE  OF  TOYOSHIKO  KAGAWA. 

By  Rev.  C.  Y.  Gwoh,  pp.  46 . 06 


299.16 

LIFE’S  EXPERIENCES.  ®  H  #  @ 

By  H.  Y.  Chao,  pp.  17,  . . 

.03 

Interesting  Stories 

302.3 

OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS.  ^ 

By  Rev.  Kinaber  H.  K.  Den,  pp.  106, 

.20 

316.1 

FABLES  OF  THE  WORLD,  ^  ^  s 

Selected  by  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  276, 

.45 

338, 

THE  STRIKE  OF  THE  ANIMALS,  ^  §1  X  IB 
Adapted  by  the  Happy  Childhood  Staff,  pp.  68,  ... 

.15 

341. 

WORLD’S  FAMOUS  STORIES,  Second  Series. 

By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  363,  ... 

.25 
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S66. 

867. 

368. 

369. 

370. 

371. 
872. 
373. 
373.1 
376. 

461.4 

469.8 

469.11 

469.12 

469.13 


THE  OTHER  \1TSE  MAN.  H  PS  1f  ±  5- 

Edited  by  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  58,  . 

THE  LADY  OR  THE  TIGER.  ? 

By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  76, . 

TIMOTHY’S  QUEST.  /)'  JH  A  6^  ^ 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  pp.  98, . 

THE  BLUE  FLOWER.  IH: 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke,  pp.  98, 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE  AND 
OTHER  STORIES. 

Edited  by  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  70, 

STORIES  FOR  BOY  SCOUTS,  ft  -T-  ^  /J'  ^ 

By  Mr.  Chiang  I  Chen,  pp.  63,  . 

THE  NURNBERG  STOVE,  g  H  6^  ®  -T- 

By  Ouida,  pp.  104,  .  ...  . 

HAPPY  STORIES.  Book  I.  ^  Wi  ^  ^ 

By  Happy  Childhood  Staff,  pp.  98  ... 

HAPPY  STORIES,  Book  II.  ^  ^  ^ 

By  Happy  Childhood  Staff,  pp.  86  ...  . 

STORIES  WE  LIKE  TO  HEAR  »  li  6^  ♦ 

By  Students  of  Goodrich’s  School,  pp.  84  ... 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.10 

.10 


.10 


.20 


.20 


.20 


Relation  of  Religion  and  Science 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE. 

By  Peter  peng,  pp.  605,  . 


Sociology 

the  CHRISTIAN  RURAL  MOVEMENT. 

^  ^  tie  ft  iS  ®i)  ByF.L.  Chang  ...  ...  -08 

A  SHORT  STUDY  OF  CIVICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

&  K,  ^  jfi  6'J  By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  287,  ...  .35 

MAN’S  SOCIAL  DESTINY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
SCIENCE.  A  M  ff±  #  ^  ^  By  Prof.  C.  A.  ' 

Ellwood.  pp.  264,  ...  ...  .  *50 

the  biblical  basis  of  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS. 

By  L.  V.  Cady,  p.p.  206,  .40 
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496.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  H  1# 

By  Katharine  R.  Green,  pp.  64,  ...  ...  ...  .10 

Statesman  Series 

543.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

K!  'J'  ifi.  By  K.  E.  Innes.  pp.  46,  ...  ...  .12 

Church  History 

542.  FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  JERUSALEM.  ^  Wi 

7^  ^  ^  By  Mre.  Montgomery,  pp.  164,  33 

Illustrations.  ...  ...  •••  ...  •••  •••  *30 

543.  THE  MASTER  AND  HIS  MEN.  Ilf 

By  F.  T.  Lord,  pp.  164,  ...  •••  •••  ...  •‘^6 

Education 

550.4  ETHICAL  READERS.  FIFTH, READER, 

6^  ih- H  iE  ft  By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  254,  ...  .30 

550.5  ETHICAL  READERS,  SIXTH  READER, 

By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  269, . 35 

550.6a  DAILY  VACATION  BIBLE  SCHOOL  READERS, 

Second.  By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  36,  .05 

550.6b  DAILY  VACATION  BIBLE  SCHOOL  READERS, 

Third.  By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  48,...  .05 

560.8  A  SHORT  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION.  ^ 

Hi  ^  By  G.  E.  Jordan,  pp.  78,  ...  ...  .20 

550.9  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
CHRISTIAN  HOME,  i?  E  W  ^ 

By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  124,  ...  ...  ...  ...  .25 

560.10  CHRISTIAN  HOME  EDUCATION. 

^  By  Dorothy  Dickinson  Barbour,  pp.  2/4,  ...  .30 

660.11  CHARACTER  BUILDING,  SERIES,  Book  One. 

A  M  By  M.  R.  Nowlin,  pp.  214,  .20 

550.12  CHARACTER  BUILDING  SERIES,  Book  Two. 

A  plfi  ®  ^  ill}  By  M.  R.  Nowlin,  pp.  256,...  .20 

550.13  CHARACTER  BUILDING  SERIES,  Book  Three. 

A  MM  ^  ft']"  By  M.  R.  Nowlin,  pp.  210,  ..  .20 
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650.14 
660.16 

550.16 

660.17 
659. 
560. 
567. 

567.1 
574. 

574.1 
674.3 
575. 

676. 

576.1 

bn. 

577.1 

678. 


CHARACTER  BUILDING  SERIES.  Book  Three, 
Pupil’s  Book, 

CHARACTER  BUILDING  SERIES.  Book  Three, 

Teacher’s  Book,  A ^  ®  ^  ^  ^ 

CHARACTER  BUILDING  SERIES.  Book  Four. 

(In  Press)  A  'fS’ 5^  ^ 

CHARACTER  BUILDING  SERIES.  Book  Five. 

By  m.  r.  Nowim,  pp. 

GROUP  LEADERS  AND  BOY  CHARACTE  . 

By  A.  J.  Gregg.  PP-  . 

developing  personality  in 

By  w.  Kyland  Boorman,  pp.  ^y».- 

THE  LITTLE  MOTHER’S  LEAGUE. 

®  By  Dr.  Josephine  Baker,  pp.  78,  ... 

SHORT  TALKS  TO  YOUNG  MOTHERS. 

By  C.  G.  Kerlay.  M.  D.,  PP.  06. 
learning  to  live  SERIES.  Book  I. 

(Dj-  By  Alice  Gregg.  PP-  234, 

learning  to  live  series.  Book  II. 

By  Alice  Gregg,  pp.  254,  . 

SOME  SIGN  POSTS  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

By  Alice  Gregg.  ... 

THE  CHILD’S  APPROACH  TO  RELIGION. 

5!,  a  15  ^  tic  By  Rev.  H.  W.  Fox.  pp.  91. 

C.  L.  S.  READERS  FOR  ILLITERATES,  First 
Reader.  By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  32,  ... 

C  L  S.  READERS  FOR  ILLITERATES.  Second 
Reader.  By  Z.  K.  Zia  pp.  32,... 

PRINCIPLES  IN  CHILD  TRAINING,  Book  one. 

By  D.  D.  Barbour,  pp.  42,  ... 

PRINCIPLES  IN  CHILD  TRAINING.  Book  Two. 

Barbour,  pp.  32,  ... 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BOYHOOD. 

By  Z.  K.  Zia,  pp.  132,  . 


,10 

.10 


.20 

.40 

.50 

.15 

.20 

.35 

.35 

.50 

.10 

.05 

.05- 

.08 

.10 

.18- 
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^79.  JUNIOR  CHURCH  WORSHIP. 

By  D.  D.  Barbour,  pp.  98,  ...  ...  ...  ...  .14 

580.  PULPIT  TALKS  FOR  CHILDREN.  5a  S  M 

By  Happy  Childhood  Staff,  pp.  36,  ...  ...  ...  .08 

Adult  Education 

584.  STORIES  OF  JESUS,  VOL.  I.  W 

By  M.  H.  Brown,  pp.  20  ...  ...  ...  .02 

584.1  STORIES  OF  JESUS,  VOL.  II. 

B.7  M.  H.  Brown,  pp.  20,  ...  ...  .••  *02 

584.2  STORIES  OF  JESUS.  VOL.  HI. 

By  M.  H.  Brown,  pp.  15,  ...  ...  •••  •••  -02 

584.3  STORIES  OF  JESUS,  VOL.  IV. 

By  M.  H.  Brown,  pp.  19,  ...  •••  ...  *03 

585.  MRS.  WANG'S  DIARY— NEW  YEAR’S  NOTES. 

VOL.  I.  5  A  A  6^  H  ME  ^  —  flJi  By  Misa  M. 

H.  Brown,  pp.  48,  ...  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

585.1  MRS.  WANG’S  DIARY.  VOL.  H.  5  A  A  6^ 

U  he  H  H  iW  By  Miaa  M.  H.  Brown,  pp.  54,  ...  .03 

588.  WHY  DO  I  WANT  TO  BE  A  CHRISTIAN? 

By  F.  L.  Chang,  pp.  24,  ...^  .04 

589.  WHY  DO  I  WANT  TO  BE  A  CHURCH  MEMBER? 

By  F.  L  Chang,  pp.  17,  ...  .04 

590.  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  CHRISTIAN  TRUTH. 

W  ii:  ^  ^  M  PI  By  E.  L.  Chappie,  pp.  56,  ...  .10 

694.  CATECHISM  OF  RURAL  EVANGELISM.  # 

ffi)  il.  fn]  ^  By  Li  lang  Shan,  pp.  28,  ...  .••  .07 

592.  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  READERS,  VOL.  I.  2J^  isc  ^ 

— ■  il/l"  By  Chen  Kwang  Chiao,  pp.  44,  .04 

692.1  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  READERS,  VOL.  II.  A  K  ^ 

By  Chen  Kwang  Chiao,  pp.  44,...  .04 

692.2  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  READERS,  VOL.  III.  K  ^ 

^  HI  ^  ^  H  flU'  By  Chen  Kwang  Chiao,  pp.  52,...  .04 

592.3  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  READERS,  VOL.  IV.  ^  R  ^ 

^  ^  H  IS  fl/}  By  Chen  Kwang  Chiao,  pp.  50...  .04 
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593. 

RELIGIOUS  BALLADS  FOR  FARMERS,  fiJi  [If: 

"b  By  Wang  Shu  Ting,  pp.  64, . 

.09 

694. 

NEW  HOME  EDUCATION.  K  ^  ^ 

By  D.  D.  Barbour,  pp.  24, 

.05 

598. 

THE  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  SOUL.  $A 

By  T.  Kagawa,  pp.  176, 

.20 

Health  Books 

602. 

TOWARDS  HEALTH,  m  m  ±  % 

By  J.  A.  Thomson,  pp.  220,... 

.30 

610. 

HEALTH  PROGRESS. 

By  Viola  Lantz,  M.  D.,  pp.  22, 

.10 

611. 

HEALTH  STORIES,  tr  # 

By  Viola  Lantz,  M.  D.  pp.  55, 

.10 

Children’s  Department 

833.  HOW  TO  BE  A  GOOD  CITIZEN.  54  *  ^  15: 

By  A1  iue  Linam,  pp.  100,  •••  ...  •••  ...  .15 

765.  THE  CHILDREN’S  TREASURY.  ^  g  ‘M  W- 

By  Happy  Childhood  Staff,  pp.  158,...  ...  ...  .'•28 

766.  EVENING  1  iRUM,  or  BED  TIME  STORIES.  M  WL 

fifc  By  Happy  Childhood  Staff,  pp.  299,...  ...  .25 

771.1  LITTLE  LORD  JESUS.  ^  lY)  ife  HP  M 

By  I.  W.  Peabody,  pp.  35,  ...  ...  ...  ...  .20 

784.  CHRISTMAS  FIRESIDE  TALES.  W  5^  Iffl  ^ 

By  Happy  Childhood  Staff,  pp.  50,-..  ...  ...  .15 

800.  THE  CHILLER’S  PAUL,  'p  iW  ^  H 

By  J.  K.  Stevenson,  pp.  110,  ...  ...  ...  .20 

801.  THE  LITTLE  CHRISTIAN’S  PILGRIMAGE,  /b 

By  H.  1.  Taylor,  pp.  Ill,  ...  ...  .20 

802.  ESA, A  LirrLE  BOY  OF  NAZARETH.  ^  ® 

O'J  ^  ^  B  By  E.  M.  Nevill,  pp.  30,  ...  .30 

803.  THE  SORROWS  OF  A  RICH  CHILD.  Ta  54 

By  Happy  Childhood  Staff,  pp.  iOJ,  ...  ...  ...  .20 
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804.  PRAYER  CARDS,  1-7.  5^  S  m  'B  $  >1'  Per  Set  .15 

805.  BIBLE  PICTURE  BLOCKS.  Per’ Box  1.40 

806.  O.  T.  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN.  H  5!:  ^  ffc 

^  By  Mrp.  F.  R.  Brown,  pp.  60,  ...  ...  ...  .lo 

806.1  O.  T.  STORffiS  FOR  CHILDREN,  PICTURES. 

®  ^  ^  S  ®  ^  By  Mrs.  F.  R.  Brown,  pp.  16,  .05 

P opular  School  Plays 

869.17  THE  EVER-LIVING  CHRIST.  ^  S 

ff  A  Pageant,  pp.  29,  .  . .  .06 

869.18  GIFTS  AND  GIVERS.  7K  M  m 

A  Christmas  Pageant.  (In  English  and  Chinese)  pp.  37,  .10 

860.19  FROM  DARKNESS  TO  DAWN.  Sg  ^ 


By  Dorothy  Wilson,  (In  English  and  Chinese.)  ...  .06 

869.20  THE  DOVE  OF  PEACE, 

By  Happy  Childhood  Staff,  pp.  14,  ••.  . 06 

869.21  THE  TRUE  MEANING  OF  CHRISTMAS.  MM 

M  By  Happy  Childhood  Staff,  pp.  17, . 10 

Music 

877.  CHRISTIAN  HYMNOLOGf.  ^  M  0  ^ 

By  Mrs.  H.  Davies,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,20 

878.  SONGS  FOR  FARMERS.  M  till  ...  ...  .20 


878. 1  SELECTED  HYMNS  FOR  RURAL  EVANGELISM. 

®  rh  M.  M  (o''  M)  By  C.  L.  S.  Staff,  pp.  54,  .07 

878.2  SELECTED  HYMNS  FOR  RURAL  EVENGELISM 
(Large  Type)  4l  jh  ^  "fic  MM  (.ic  Wt) 

By  C.  L.  S.  Staff  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .lo 

879.  ENGLISH  SONGS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 

By  M.  R.  Montgomery,  pp.  78,  .40 

880.  GOSPEL  SO.VGS.  la  ff  ^  Sf)c 

By  Chen  Su  Ling,  pp.  63,  . 20 

Miscellaneous 

926.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  MED  CINE.  ^  ft  * 

By  R.  C.  Mucfie,  pp.  119,  ...  ...  . 20 
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Tracts 


1207 

WHY  DO  I  WANT  TO  BE  A  CHRISTIAN? 
@  1?-  Ife  35  §  ^ 

By  F.  L.  Chang,  A  set  of  8  picture  tracts. 

Per  set 

1208 

VHY  DO  I  WANT  TO  BE  A  CHURCH  MEMBER? 

^  ^  ^  A  tit# 

By  F.  L.  Chang,  A  set  of  6  picture  tracts. 

Per  set 

1209 

HYMN  SHEETS.  (Chinese) 

Prepared  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Hubbard. 

Per  set 

1210 

NEW  YEAR  TRACTS.  ^  ®  fl 

A  set  of  8  tracts. 

100  set 

Literature  for  Moslems 

M.  1 1  A  primer  on  ISLAM.  M  M  ^  ^  ^ 

By  I.  Mason,  pp.  82,  ... 

M,  12  ABDULLAH.  ^  A  it  KB 

By  Rev.  L.  E.  Browne,  pp.  30,  . 

M.  13  A  CATECHISM  FOR  MOSLEMS.  M  Pnl  ig: 

By  IssttC  Mason,  pp.  36, 

M.  14  A  MISCELLANY  OF  ISLAM.  0  H  f B 
By  Isaac  Mason,  pp.  69, 

Books  in  English 

E.  I  A  MANUAL  FOR  YOUNG  MISSIONARIES. 

Edited  by  Arthur  H.  Smith,  pp.  134  . 

E.  2  CHRIST  NOT  MYlHICAL. 

By  James  W.  Inglis 

E.  3  THE  SEEKER  FINDS. 

By  Roderick  Scott 

E.  4  SOME  SIGN  POSTS  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

By  Alice  Gregg . 

E.  6  LEARNING  TO  LIVE.  By  Alice  Gregg. 

Grade  1  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  ^ 

Grade  2  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  ^ 


.20 

.20 

.75 

1.60 

.20 

.05 

.05 

.10 

1.00 

.26 

50  net 

,20  net 
.20  net 
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E.  7  CHRISTIAN  HOME  EDUCATION. 

By  D.  D.  Barbour,  pp.  146 .  1 

E.  8  A  NATION  IN  TRAINING. 

By  B.  B.  Chapman,  pp.  31, . 

E  9  HOW  TO  CONDUCT  WORSHIP  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  D.  D.  Barbour,  pp.  32 . 

E  10  THE  FIRST  IMPACT  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF 
JESUS  ON  THE  WESTERN  WORLD. 

By  B.  B.  Chapman,  pP-  23,  ...  ... 
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A 

TITLE 

*M.12  Abdullah  . Rev.  E. 


Catalogue 

Number 


Price 

E.  Browne  .05 

192  Abide  in  Christ  . . . Andrew  Murray 

*496  Abraham  Lincoln  . . . Katharine  R.  Green 

56.1  Acts:  Outline  and  Questions  for  Study  (The)  C.  R.  Erdman 

866  Adaptation  of  Dickens’  Christmas  Carol  (An)  . 10 

102  Addresses  and  Sermons  for  Preachers  . G.  Y.  Chen  .45 

304  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  (The)  . Daniel  Defoe 

65  Aids  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Bible . B,  Williamson 

361  Alcohol  and  its  Effects  . 7.  Mason 

807  Alone  in  London  . Miss  Hesba  Stretton 

*249.3  Ambassador  (The)  . T.  R.  Glover 

61 — 63  Analysed  Bible  (The)  . Campbell  Morgan 

870  Anthems  . 

78  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (The) 

H.  T.  Andrews 

M.8  Arabia  in  Picture  and  Story  . 

137.1  Assurance  of  Immortality  (The)  . H.  E.  Fosdirk 

823  As  the  Twig  is  Bent  . Susan  Chenesy 

241  Attitude  of  Jesus  toward  Woman  (The)  .  .M.  M.  Southard 
274 


.08 

.10 

.10 


.15 

.60 

.03 

.10 

.05 

.70 


.15 

.12 

.08 

.20 

.20 


Autobiography  of  Amanda  Smith  . 18 


160 

851 

306 

306.1 

*249.1 

110 
•179 
235 
77 
453 
*805 
*469.13 
*  42 

*277 

340 

313 

•369 


Ballad  of  Four  Religions  (A)  . C.  F.  Lhi  .10 

Beautiful  City  (The)  . . . . 07 

Beautiful  Joe  . Marshall  Saunders  .20 

Beautiful  Joe  (Mandarin)  . 16 

Becoming  a  Child  of  God  and  Other  Essays 

Rev.  A.  D.  Beldon  .05 

Benefits  of  Christianity  . T.  Richard  .25 

Best  Way  of  Life  (The)  . F.  Madeley  .08 

Bible  Lessons  . C.  H.  Woo  .40 

Bible  Manners  and  Customs  . C.  M.  Mackie  .15 

Bible  of  Nature  (The)  . J.  A.  Thomson  .25 

Bible  Picture  Blocks  . (a  set)  1.40 

Biblical  Basis  of  Christian  Ethics . L.  V.  Cady  .40 

Biblical  Ideas  of  Atonement  . By  Revs.  E.  D.  Burton 

J.  M.  P.  S7':ifh  and  G.  B.  Smith  .20 

Biography  of  Mary  Lyon . By  Miss  Katharine  R.  Green  .10 

Bishop’s  Candlesticks  and  Other  Tales  (The)  . 15 

Bishop’s  Shadow  (The)  . J.  T.  Thurston  .20 

Blue  Flower  . Henry  Van  Dyke  .10 


Numbers  with  a  star  (*)  will  be  found  in  the  supplement. 
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Catalogue 

Number 

365 

211 

7 

345 

*228.1 

320 


454 

*  M.13 
*591 

*  40 
*550.11 
*550.12 
*550.13 
*550.14 

*550.15 

*550.16 

*550.17 

21 

21.1 

299.4 

303 

797 

*187.2 

799.3 
*800 
*765 
775 
220 
632 
200 
200.1 
200.2 
461 
469.10 
*144.1 
M.2 
469.1 
122 
*  E.2 


TITLE  Price 

Blue  W-indow  (The)  . Temple  Bailey  .45 

Book  of  Comfort  (The.)  . J-  R-  Miller  .10 

Boy’s  Life  of  Christ  (The)  . . W.  B.  Forhiish  .30 

Boys  of  the  Bible  . . . Mrs.  MacGillivray  .25 

Bread  of  Life  (The)  . 

Brush  Merchant  (The)  . John  Ruskin  .06 


c 

Can  Religion  Survive?  . Djang  Fang 

Catechism  for  Moslems  (A)  . Issac  Mason 

Catechism  of  Rural  Evangelism  . Li  lang  Shan 

Central  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  ...  .Thomas  D.  Bernard 

Character  Building  Series,  Book  One  . M.  R.  Nowlin 

Character  Building  Series,  Book  Two  . M.  R.  Nowlin 

Character  Building  Series,  Book  Three . M.  R.  Nowlin 


Character  Building  Series,  Book  Three,  Pupil’s  Book 

M.  R.  Nowlin 


Character  Building  Series,  Book  Three,  Teacher’s  Book 


M.  R.  Nowlin 

Character  Building  Series,  Book  Four  . M.  R.  Nowlin 

Character  Building  Series,  Book  Five  . M.  R.  Nowlin 

Character  of  Jesus  (The)  . R-  Bushnell 


Character  of  Jesus  (The)  Mandarin  . .  . 

Characters  of  All  Times . A.  J.  Gamier  and  Z.  K.  Zia 

Child  Life  in  a  Village  . L.  M.  Alcott 

Children’s  Bible  .  (doth  50)  . 

Children  of  the  Second  Birth  . Sam  Shoemaker  Jr., 

Tr.  By  Mr.  MilMcan  and  F.  P.  Fu. 


Children’s  Box  of  books  . 

Children’s  Paul  (The)  . . . J  R-  Stevenson 

Children  Treasury  . Happy  Children  Staff 

Child’s  Dream  . . 

Child’s  Guide  to  Christ  and  Lord’s  Supper - Robert  Poane 

China’s  Enemies  . . Miss  C.  Tinting 

Chinese  Classical  Stories  (1st  Series)  . C.  H.  Wang 

Chinese  Classical  Stories  (2nd  Series)  . C.  H.  Wang 

Chinese  Classical  Stories  (3rd  Series)  . C.  H.  Wang 

Chinese  Philosophy  and  Christianity  . T.  J.  Chen 


Christ  and  Labour  . C.  F.  Andrews 

Christ  at  the  Round  Table  . H-  Stanley  Jones 

Christ  in  Islam  . 

Christ  in  the  Social  Order  . . . W.  M.  Clow 

Christ  Not  Mythical  . 

Christ  Not  Mythical  (in  English)  . J-  W.  Inglis 


.25 

.05 

.07 

.30 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.10 

.10 

.20 

.08 

.08 

.40 

.50 

.40 

.20 

1.10 

.20 

.25 

.30 

.10 

.12 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.06 

.20 

.30 

.40 

.10 

.12 

.26 
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Catalogue 

Number  TITLE  Price 

*144.2  Christ  of  Every  Road  . E.  Stanley  Jones  .29 

144  Christ  of  the  Indian  Road  (The)  . E.  Stanley  Jones  .20 

167  Christian  According  to  St.  Paul.  (The)  . J.  T.  Fans  .25 

137  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality  (The)  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  .26 

658  Christian  Education  and  the  National  Consciousness  in  China 

J.  B.  Webster  .45 

*  E.7  Christian  Home  Education  (English)  . D.  D.  Barbour  1.00 

*550.10  Christian  Home  Education  . . .  .Dorothy  Dickinson  Barbour  .40 

*877  Christian  Hymnology . Mrs.  H.  Davies  and  T.  W.  Woo  .20 

112  Christian  Ideal  of  Marriage  and  Home  (The) 

Mrs.  MacGillivray  .15 

*469.8  Christian  Rural  Movement  (The)  . F.  L.  Chang  .08 

*145  Christian  Solutions  to  Some  Intellectual  Problems  K.  L.  Pao  .10 

154  Christian  Study  of  Buddhism  (A)  . C.  H.  Wang  .20 

31  Christianity  and  its  Truth  . Toyohiko  Kagawa  .20 

M.IO  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  . . .  :W.  R,  W.  Gairdner  .03 
133  Christianity  in  Doctrine  and  Experience  ....P.  M.  Buck  .20 

120  Christianity,  its  Nature  and  its  Truth  . A.  S.  Peake  .20 

869.16  Christmas  Carol  (A)  . 10 

860.10  Christmas  Feast  (The)  . 05 

*784  Christmas  Fireside  Tales  . Happy  Children  Skiff  .15 

871  Christmas  Songs  and  Hymns  . 

783  Christmas  Stories  (A  set  of  three  booklets)  . 10 

*177  Christ’s  Sermons  on  the  Mount  and  Orientalism 

Rev.  P.  N.  Tsu  .17 

469  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction  (The)  . 20 

630 — 531  Church  History  . W.  M,  Hayes 

Vol.  1.  A.D.  60—1617  . 60" 

Vol.  2.  A.D.  1517—1918  . 60  - 

63.3  Church  Problems  and  their  Solution  . E.  L.  Ford  .10 

*236.2  Church  Membership  for  Boys  and  Girls  Miss  M.  H.  Brown 

and  Mr.  W.  L.  Liu  .07 

609  Civic  Hygiene  . F.  G.  Jewett  .30 

•676  C.  L.  S.  Readers  For  Illiterates,  Book  One  . Z.  K.  Zia  .05 

*676.1  C.  L.  S.  Readers  For  Illiterates,  Book  Two . Z.  K.  Zia  .05 

200.3  Collection  of  Ancient  Chinese  Religious  Poems  &  Songs  (A) 

S.  C.  Chang  .20 

316  Collection  of  Useful  Fables  for  Children  (A)  ..G.  R.  Loehr  .12 

869  Coming  of  the  Truth  (The)  . 10 

87  Commandments  of  Jesus  (The)  . R.  F.  Horton  .60 

873  Commencement  Songs  and  Music  . 

'^*  80.25  Commentary  on  Psalms  . Rt.  Rev.  F.  R.  Graves  .50 

80.4  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

J.  W.  Inglis  and  H.  W.  Oldham  1.00 
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Price 


80.18  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  of  John  ..Leighton  Stuart  .70 
*  80.27  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Haggi  and  Zechardah 

L.  Gordon  Phillips  .20 

80.15  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  James  . K.  L.  Reichelt  .55 

80.11  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to 

Philemon  . J-  W.  Inglie.  30 

80.9  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  W .  M.  Hayes  .CO 

80.8  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ...A.  B.  Dodd  .30—* 

80.14  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ..W.M.  Hayes  .50 — 

80.5  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ...W.  M.  Hayes  .60  -■ 

80.12  Commentary  on  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the 

Thessalonians  . C.  H.  Fenn  .25 

80.6  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

F.  L.  Hawks  Pott.  .50 

465  Commentary  on  the  Five  Classics . H.  H.  Wood  .60 

464  Commentary  on  the  Four  Books  . H.  M.  Wood 


Vol.  1  The  Analects  . 86 

Vol.  2  The  Great  Learning  and  Constant  Mean . 18 

Vol.  3  Mencius,  Part  1 . 80 

Vol.  4  Mencius,  Part  2 . 80 

80.3  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John 


MacGillivray  2.00 

80.2  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke 

J.  W.  Inglis  1.00 

80.1  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark 

A.  P.  Parker  ..80 

80  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew 

MacGillivray  1.00 

80.7  Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

H.  F.  Wallace  .50 

118  Common  Questions  Concerning  Christianity  . 20 


150  Comparative  Religion  . MacGillivray  .15 

160.1  Comparative  Religion  (Mandarin)  . 15 

169  Comparative  Study  of  Religious  Values  (A)  ....E.  Morgan  .20 

04  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  (The)  . 30 

297  Confession  of  Tohichi  Ishii  (The)  . 10 

167  Confucianism  from  a  Chinese  Viewpoint . A.  J.  Liao  .12 

854  Court  of  Christianity  (The)  . 05 

D 

331  Daddy  Long  Legs  . 15 

228  Daily  Altar  (The)  . Herbert  L.  Willett  .50 

536  Darkness  and  Dawn  . F.  W.  Farrar  .26 

773  David  . Miss  North  .15 
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Price 

.20 

.12 

oOU 

.25 

.15 

*660 

Developing  Personality  in 

Boys  . . 

..Chester  S.  Miao,  Ph.  D. 

.50 

♦  O/IQ  K 

.15 

190.4 

Disciples  Prayer  (The) 

.15 

63.1 

Doctrine  of  the  Prophets 

(The)  . 

. A.  F.  Kirkpatrick 

.80 

779 

Dog  of  Flanders  (A)  ... 

.03 

*869.20 

Dove  of  Peace  (The)  . . . 

, .  .Happy  Childhood  Staff 

.06 

*  44 

Duties  of  A  Christian  . . . 

.05 

3  Earthly  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  (The)  . MacGillivray  .35 

872  Easter  Music  . 

*299.6  Edison,  Thomas  Alva  . Z.  K.  Zia  .10 

553  Education  in  Religion  and  Morals  . George  A.  Coe  .50 

690  Elementary  Lessons  in  Christian  Truth  ....E.  L.  Chappie  .10 

79.1  Elements  of  Religious  Pedagogy  . Jatms  C.  Peng  .30 

*299.10  Eleven  Great  Christians  . Dr.  Evan  Morgan  .45 

76  Elijah  and  the  Secret  of  his  Power  . F.  M.  Meyer  .20 

267  Elizabeth  Fry  . Miss  L.  White  .10 

317  Emblems  and  Stories  for  Women  . G.  R.  Loehr  .12 

*879  English  Songs  for  School  and  Home  ...M.  R.  Montgomery  .40 

*802  Esa,  A  Little  Boy  of  Nazareth  . E.  M.  M.  Nevill  .30 

236  Essence  of  Christianity  (The)  . Luther  Li  .05 

869.4  Eternal  Quest  (The)  . 05 


650  Ethical  Readers  for  Schools,  First  Reader . Z.  K.  Zia  .05 


660.1  Second  Reader  . . . 10 

550.2  Third  Reader  . . . 20 

550.3  Fourth  Reader  . 20 

550.4  *Fifth  Reader  . 30 

650.5  Sixth  Reader  . Z.  K.  Zig  .25 

34  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus  (The)  . J.  Stalker  .20 

219  Evangelism  . A.  A.  Seott  .10 


*299.8  Evangelists  of  the  World  .  .Dr.  Evan  Morgan  and  Z.  K.  Zia  .05 
*766  Evening  Drum  or  Bed  Time  Stories 

By  Happy  Childhood  Staff  .25 

*147  Everyman  and  Christianity - By  Rev.  E.  S.  Waterhouse  .15 

*869.17  Ever-Living  Christ  (The)  . 05 


458  Evolution  . A.  P.  Parker  .06 

459  Evolution  and  Religion  . MaeGiliivray  .05 
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79 
2  ■ 
653.1 


TITLE 

Exegetical  Guide  to  the  Bible 
•  Expository  Life  of  Christ 


Price 


. .  H.  Chu 

p,  ,  . fV.  AI,  Hayes 

Eyes  and  No  Eves  ..  t  „  „  _  ^ 

^  . Arabella  B.  Buckley 


*316.1 

124 

126 

477 

903 

97 

103 

103.1 


F 

Faith  of  a  Christian  (The)  . .  .  .  .  .Berner,  ^ 


Fables  of  the  World 
Faith  of  a  Christian 
Faith  that  Eebels  (The) 


d  Lucas 

Farcical  State  of  Communism  (The)  . ' Mney' GilbZt 

federation  of  the  World  (The) 

Fifty  Sermons  .  w  Y  rh 

Fifty-two  Sermon  Outlines  (1st  Series)  . z  '  ^ 

Fifty-two  Sermon  Outlines  (2nd  Series) 

103.1  Fifty-two  Sermon  Outlines  (3rd  Series) 

103.4  Fifty-two  Sermon  Outlines  (4th  Series) 

i'’inding  the  Holy  Grail  . V  '  , 

£•>0  First  Impact  th;' uVij^lVp  f 

600.6  Fi,s.Kl6erfcrDaUpV,a;«.„'^;:;fI\U' 

f  ive  Boys  From  Dickens  . . . 


781 

522 


K.  Zia, 

•  Z.  K.  Zia 
■  Z.  K.  Zia 

•  Z.  K.  Zia. 


.30 

.60 - 

.40 

.10 

.20 

.40 

Free 

.12 

.35 

.15 

.20 

.20 

25 

.02 


362 

299.3 

93 

,799.1 

M.3 

630 


■Z.  K.  Zia 


Miss  K.  Green 
. S.  Stall 


Five  Girls  From  History 
Five  Minutes  Object  Sermons  to  Children 
Flag  Picture  Book  (The) 

Forgiveness  of  Sin  (The)  .  . 

Four  Books  on  Tempotanoo  and  Hygiene' !  i. 

1.  lemneranpp  Tom., 


.09 

.25 

.05 

.10 

.10 

.18 

.40 

.04 


Temperance  Tales 

2.  Why  American  Went  Dry 

3.  About  Ourselves  .  . . 

4.  “It  is  Written”  . . . 

92  Four  Sermons  (D.  L.  Moody’s  SeVmons)”. . . 

Four  Sisters  (The)-Little  Women  .. 

. «»’■«  •»« 


335 

142 

886 


•D.  L.  Moody 
•  L.  M.  Alcott 


09 

12 


.20 

.50 


.Dorothy  Wilson 


■"869.19  From  Darkness  to  Dawn 

fZ  ZTZ  . 

from  the  Seen  to  the  Unseen  .  r 

From  Zoroaster  to  Christ  . . 

Fundamentals  of  the  Christian  Eeligion . 

Fundamental  Truths  Concerning  the  Work 


132 

129 

*=148.1 

128 


L.  M.  White 
.D.  J.  Nauroji 
.  .T.  R.  Glover 
of  Christ 
J-  T.  Ward 


.08 

.10 

.30 

.30 

.10 

.10 

.05 
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TITLE 

Ghulam  Jahhar’s  Renunciation 


Price 


M.e  Ghulam  Jahhar’s  Renunciation  . 07 

*869.18  Gifts  and  Givers  . 10 

233  God  and  the  Ant,  and  a  World  without  a  Child  C.  Kernhan  .10 
607  Good  Health  . . Frances  Gulick  Jewett  .35 

326.1  Good  Manners  in  the  Christian  Home . Miss  L.  White  .10 

335.1  Good  Wives  . L.  M.  Alcott  .50 

*  80.20  Gospel  According  to  Matthew  . G.  C.  Morgan  .70 

49.1  Gospel  of  John  (The)  . R.  E.  Speer  .40 

136  Gospel  of  the  Hereafter  (The)  . J.  Paterson  Smyth  .16 

*880  Gospel  Songs  . ■ . Chen  Su  Ling  .20 

769  Gospel  Story  (The)  . • . Mrs.  MacGillivray 

1.  Childhood  of  Jesus  . . 10 

2.  Wonderful  Deeds  of  Jesus  . 10 

3.  Wonderful  Stories  Jesus  Told  . 10 

4.  Death,  Resurrection  and  Ascention  . 10 


*243 

Grace  of  God  and  a  World  Religion 

(The)  Thomas  Phillips 

.30 

215 

Great  Companion  (The)  . 

.08 

*280.1 

Grenfell  of  Labrador - Miss  M.  H.  Brown  and  H.  L.  Yu 

.10 

284 

Griffith  John  . 

.10 

573 

Groping  in  the  Dark  . . 

.05 

*559 

Group  Leaders  and  Boy  Character 

. A.  J.  Gregg 

.40 

*227.1 

Guidance  . 

.05 

150.2 

H 

Hand  Book  of  Comparative  Religion 

(A)  .  ...S.  H.  Kellogg 

.15 

799.4 

Happy  Childhood  Annual  . 

.60 

101—714 

373 

Happy  Childhood  Series  .... 

Happy  Stories,  (Series  One)  . 

.Happy  Childhood  Staff 

.20 

373.1 

Happy  Stories,  (Series  Two)  . 

.Happy  Childhood  Staff 

.20 

881 

Happy  Childhood  Song  Book  . . . 

.15 

61 

Harmony  of  the  . Gospels  (A)  . 

.20 

*249.2 

Have  I  Put  Off  the  Old  Man?  . . . 

.08 

600 

Health  Booklets  . 

-06 

875 

610 

611 


Health  Campaign  Songs 

Health  Progress  . VioU  Lantz 

Health  Stories  . . 

175  Heart  of  the  Gospel  (The)  . j,  Campbell 

244.1  Heavenly  Light  on  the  Daily  Path  . Miss  L.  Trotter 

329  Hector,  My  Dog . .  R.  Young 

. Johanna  Spyri 

Henry  Ford— His  Struggle  . .  K.  Zia 

Henry  Martyn  . .  Smith 

9  Heroic  Jesus,  (The)  . F.  B.  Reynolds  and  H.  J.  Waller 


360 

299.5 

282 


.10 

.10 

.20 

.10 

.15 

.26 

.10 

.12 

.20 
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*196  He  Took  it  Upon  Himself  . M  Slattern  20 

^472  Hindrances  to  Good  Citizenship  . Vhcount  Bryce  .20 

. Ch’en  Chm-yung  .10 

ol.i.2  Historical  Commentary  on  Isaiah  1  to  39 . C.  W.  Allan  .30 

81.23  Historical  Commentary  on  Isaiah  40  to  66 . C.  W.  Allan  .30 

73  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine  . George  A.  Smith  1.00 

318  Historical  Stories  for  Children  . Miss  D.  C.  Joynt  .10 

111  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 


541 

72 

131 

325 

346 

198 

853 

96 

*  E.9 


„  _  Wm.  Canton 

History  of  the  Chinese  Church  (A)  . (j.  y.  Ch’en 

History  of  the  Jews  from  Cyrus  to  Titus  .  .Samuel  Couling 

History  of  Woman’s  Social  Progress  . L  M  White 

Home  Makers  (The)  . 

Home  of  an  Opium  Smoker  (The)  . e.  P  Roe 

Homiletics  .  w/  u 

How  the  Lee  Family  Kept  Christmas  . 

How  to  Commend  Christianity  to  the  Chinese  .  .E.  K.  Hsie  'h 
How  to  Conduct  Worship  for  Children  (English) 


.10 

.10 

.40 

.10 

.50 


.20 


.07 

.30 


*595 

*222.7 

608 

858 

190.2 

168 

50 

71 

71.1 

130 

130 

337 

882 


99.1 

99.2 
94 

*106 

23 

24 

469.3 

863 

217 

906 


How  to  Establish  Rural  Sunday  Schools 

How  to  Find  Realty  . . 

How  to  Live  Long  . 

How  to  Keep  Christmas  . 

How  to  Pray  . 

How  to  Prove  the  Lord’s  Will 

How  to  Read  the  Bible  . 

How  we  Got  Our  Bible  . . . . 

How  we  Got  Our  Bible  (Mandarin) 
Human  Life  and  Destiny 
Human  Progress  Through  Missions 

Hungering  and  Thirsting  . | 

Hymn  Sheets  (in  Chinese)  . 


D.  D.  Barbour 
. . .  .M.  R.  Nowlin 
D.  W.  Curruthers 
. J.  W.  Carr 


. B.  A.  Torrey 

. /.  Genahr 

.Walter  F.  Adeney 
J.  Paterson  Smyth 


. . .  Oliver  Lodge 
...</.  L.  Barton 
■  Anges  Giberne 
H.  W.  Hubbard 


.40 

.04 

.03 

.12 

.06 

.16 

.10 

.12 

.08 

.08 

.15 

.05 

.05 

.75 


I 

Ideal  Life  (The)  . 

Ideal  Life  (The)  (Second  Series)  . 

Illustrations  and  Incidents  for  Preachers 
Illustrations  for  Preachers 

Imago  Christi  . 

Imago  Christi  (Mandarin)  . 

Impressions  of  Soviet  Russia 

In  His  Strength  . 

In  Remembrance  of  Me 
International  Peace  . 


H.  Drummond 
■  H.  Drummond 
. J.  Ellis 


J.  Stalker 


C.  Sarolea 


W.  H.  Rees 


.05 


.05 


.16 

.35 

.20 

.20 

.10 

.07 

.10 


.12 
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78.1  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  .  E.  Box  .50 

*  80.26  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Psalms  . C.  W.  Allan  .26 

79.2  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament 

Epistles  (An)  . Wm.  Stout  .20 

*249.8  Is  God  a  Saviour  Especially  of  Believers?  ...Otto  Borchert  .10 
904  Is  There  Not  a  Better  Way?  . .  .02 


12 

M.4 

774 

10 

*26 

299 

63.2 

266 


226 


*  25.2 
*579 


303.1 

344 

876 

*876.1 

310 

32 


319 

*367 

240 

39 

236.1 
*674 
*674.1 
*  E.6 


909 

*370 

901.1 


J 

Jesus  Christ  . W.  Douglas  MacKenzie  .16 

Jesus  Christ  . 02 

Jesus  My  Saviour  . . . 50 

Jesus  of  History  (The)  . Evan  Morgan  .25 

Jesus  Our  Ideal . W.  P.  Whaley  .30 

John  Bunyan  . A.  J.  Gamier  .12 

Jonah:  Patriot  and  Prophet  . D.  E.  Hart  Davies  .10 

Joseph  Neesima,  a  Japanese  Patriot  and  Christian 

Y.  J.  Allen  .18 

Journal  of  John  Woolman  and  some  of  His  Essays  (The) 

7.  Mason  .20 

Joy  of  Finding  (The)  . Principal  Garvie  .08 

Jugement  Seat  of  Christ  (The)  . Dr.  E.  Morgan  .05 

Junior  Church  Worship  . D.  D.  Barbour  .14 

K 


Keineth,  the  Heroine  . Jane  Abbott  .50 

Kept  for  the  Master’s  Use  . W.  A.  Cornaby  .02 

Key  Board  Music  and  Chapel  Hymnal  (Cloth)  Montgomery  1.50 

Key  Board  Music  and  Chapel  Hymnal  . Montgomery  .40 

Kindergarten  Stories  . Miss  J.  Ricketts  .10 

Kingdom  of  God  (The)  . A.  B.  Bruce  .10 

L 

Laddie  . Jean  Stratton  Porter  .25 

Lady  or  the  Tiger  (The)  . Z.  K.  Zia  .10 

Lamp  Lighters  Across  the  Sea  . M.  T.  Applegarth  .20 

Laws  of  Christ  for  Common  Life  . R.  W.  Dale  .10 

Leading  Questions  for  Catechumens  . R.  B.  Whitaker  .06 

Learning  to  Live  Series,  Book  1  . Alice  Gregg  .35 

Learning  to  Live  Series,  Book  2 . Alice  Gregg  .35 

Learning  to  Live  (English)  . Alice  Gregg 

Grade  1  .  120 

Grade  2  .  1,20 

Lectures  on  the  League  of  Nations  . 10 

Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose  (The)  . Z.  K.  Zia  .10 


Lessons  of  Peace  From  the  Great  War  . Z.  K.  Zia  .15 
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*279  Leung  Paat  . Geo.  H.  McNeur  .25 

66  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul  (The)  . David  Smith  .45 

299.1  Life  and  Work  of  John  Bunyan  (The) 

Miss  Katherine  Green  .10 

263  Life  and  Work  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  .  .Edwin  Hooker  .50 

170  Life  in  the  Spirit  . Mrs.  J.  S.  Hoyt  .10 

483  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  . H.  K.  Wright  .25 

280  Life  of  Alexander  Mackay  (The)  . 10 

273  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  (The)  . Mary  Chien  .12 

256  Life  of  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson  . L.  White  .06 

.  1  Life  of  Christ  (The)  . p.  L.  H.  Pott  .20 

290  Life  of  Chrysostom  . Young  J.  Allen  .18 

295  Life  of  Dr.  Robert  M.  Mateer  of  Shantung . 10 

297.2  Life  of  Dr.  Tsao  (The)  . Mary  H.  Mclean  .10 

251  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody  (The)  . W.  R.  Moody  .30 

297.1  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale  (The)  . Edward  Cook  .10 

252  Life  of  George  Muller  (The)  . F.  W.  Bailer  .12 

489  Life  of  George  Washington  . H.  K.  Wright  .15 

650  Life  of  Helen  Keller  . . . 07 

492  Life  of  John  Bright  (The)  . /.  Mason  .15 

257  Life  of  John  G.  Paton  of  the  New  Hebrides . 40 

289  Life  of  John  Williams  (The)  . E.  H.  Hayes  .10 

255  Life  of  Martin  Luther  (The)  . Young  J.  Allen  .20 

287  Life  of  Mary  Slessor  (The)  . . 10 

M.l  Life  of  Mohammed  (The)  . 12 

*299.9  Life  of  Oberlin  (The)  . c.  L.  Chu  .10 

288  Life  of  Robert  Laws  (The)  . W.  P.  Livingstone  .10 

*299.7  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  . Z.  K.  Zia  .10 

299.2  Life  of  Savonarola  (The)  . Miss  K.  Green  .10 

281  Life  of  William  Carey  (The)  . George  Smith  .12 

495  Life  of  Wm.  Penn  (The)  . /.  Mason  .10 

*244  Life  on  the  Highest  Plane,  3  Vols . Miss  Ruth  Paxson  1.00 

223  Life  that  Wins  (The)  . C.  G.  Trumbull  .03 

*299.15  Life’s  Expereince  . H.  Y.  Chao  .03 

666.1  Life  Story  . Jeanette  W.  Hall  .06 

852  Light  of  the  World  (The)  . 07 

*801  Little  Christian’s  Pilgrimage  (The)  . H.  L.  Taylor  .20 

309  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  . Mrs.  Burnett  .30 

*771.1  Little  Lord  Jesus  . L.  W.  Peabody  .20 

*567  Little  Mother’s  League  (The)  . Dr.  J.  Baker  .15 

349  Little  Swiss  Boy  (The)  . Johanna  Spyri  .25 

75  Lives  of  the  Apostles  . Q.  R.  Loehr  .12 

869.3  Living  Christ  (The)  . 05 

258  Livingstone,  the  Pathfinder  . Basil  Matthews  .20 
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272  Lord  Lister,  His  Life  and  Work  . G.  T.  Wrench  .15 

*178  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Orientalism  (The)  . Rev.  P.  N.  Tsu  .12 

780  Lost  Boy  (The)  . 02 

*260  Louis  Pasteur  . Kathanne  R.  Green  .10 

*247  Love  and  Education  . Toyohito  Kagawa  .05 

850  Love  the  Conqueror  . . 

333  Lovey  Mary  . Alice  Hegan  Rice  .20 

M 

*  60  Making  and  Meaning  of  the  New  Testament  (The)  _ i . 

J.  H,  Snowden  .30 

461  Making  of  a  Man  (The)  . . James  W.  Lee  .26 

470  Man  and  His  Work  .  25 

469.12  Man  s  Social  Destiny  in  the  Light  of  Science 


198.1 

•  E.l 
117 

•  17 
*543 

49.2 

666.3 
876 
339 

70 

70.1 

361 

336 

315 

•  M.14 
M.7 
M.9 

IPI 

105 

799 

*299.12 

*686 

686.1 
332 
796 
209 
209.1 

469.4 
143 


by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Ellwood  .50 

Manual  for  Preachers  . h.  J.  Charter  .10 

Manual  for  Young  Missionaries  (A)  - Arthur  H.  Smith  1.00 

Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine  (A)  . J.  s.  Banks  .80 

Mary  and  Her  Son  Jesus  . e.  G.  Kemp  .15 

Master  and  His  Men  (The)  . r,  p.  R^rd  .20 

Master  Personality  (The)  . . r,  Walker 

Men,  Women  and  God  ; . Herbert  Gray  .20 

Message  of  the  Book  (The)  . 25 

Message  to  Garcia  (A)  . Elbert  Hubbard  .02 

Methods  of  Bible  Study  . MacGUlivary  .06 

Methods  of  Bible  Study  (Mandarian)  .  06 

Ministering  Children  . m.  L.  Charlesworth  ’.50 

Mmister’s  Daughter  (The)  . 3/.  pyi^  .10 

Mirror  of  Society  (A)  . Mrs.  Y.  K.  Han  .18 

Miscellany  of  Islam  . Mason  .10 

Mohammedan  Brought  to  Christ  (A)  . 01 

Mohammendanism  . "* 

Mohammedanism  and  Christianity  Compared  G.  N.  Grant  .06 

Money  the  Acid  Test  . David  MacConnaughy  !l0 

Morning  Bell  Stories  .  gQ 

Mothers  of  Famous  Men  . Archer'waliace  .16 

Mrs.  Wang’s  Diary,  New  Year’s  Notes  .  .Mss  M.  H.  Brown  .03 

Mrs.  Wang’s  Diary,  Vol.  II  . Miss  M.  H.  Brown  .03 

Mrs.  Wiggs  in  a  Chinese  Cabbage  Patch  .  12 

My  Old  Dog  .  . jg 

Mystery  of  Suffering  (The)  . \ ^ ^J.' h' Brookes  ’.10 

Mystery  of  Suffering  (The)  (Mandarin)  . 10 

My  View  of  Life  . . .  y 

My  View  of  Religion  . .  Y.  Ch’en  .03 
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Price 


335.2 
*  62.1 

*  E.8 
156 
540 

651 

551.1 

’■'594 

134 

*  43 

67.2 
68 

1210 

869.12 

252 

869.11 

136 

^372 


Nat  and  Dan  . .  m.  AlcoH 

Nation  in  Training  (A)  . B.  B.  Chapman 

Nation  in  Training  (A  English)  . B.  B.  Chapman 

Native  Religions  and  Christianity  . A.  G.  Jones 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  a  Christian  Society  (The) 


Nature  Readers  . 

Nature  Readers  No.  2  . 

New  Home  Education  . 

Newr  Method  Catechism  . 

New  Name  (A)  . 

New  Testament  Characters  . 

New  Testament  Studies  . 

New  Year  Tracts  set  of  8  100  sets 

Night  in  the  Orient  (A)  . 

Noble  Lives  . 

No  Room  in  the  Inn  . 

Not  “Their”  Jesus  . . 

Nurnberg  Stove  (The)  . 


T.  R.  Glo(ver 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Williams 


.  .D.  D.  Barbour 
. . .  .C.  L.  Ogilvie 

. G.  L.  Hills 

. Z.  K.  Zia 

Ch’eng  Ching-Yi 


MacGilUvray 


Yeh  Tu 


.15 

.20 

.26 

.03 


.10 

.10 

.10 


.05 


.05 

.18 

.25 

.20 

1.60 

.06 

.30 


.10 

.04 

.10 


342 

782 

57.1 

62 

^‘306 

*806.1 

136.1 
271 
201 
173 

*366 

*249 

*302.3 

117.1 
633 

4 

*  80.19 
*179.1 


o 

Old  Auntie  Liang  . Mr.  H.  F.  Sheng 

Old  Monkey’s  Revenge  (The)  . W.  A.  Cornaby 

Old  Testament  Characters  . e.  C.  Nieh 

Old  Testament  History  . h.  K.  Wright 

Old  Testament  Stories  for  Children  _ Mrs.  F.  R.  Brown 

Old  Testament  Stores  for  Children,  Pictures 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Brown 

On  Atheism  . .  y.  Ch'en 

One  Hundred  Famous  Men  . Richard 

Onward  Christian  Soldiers  . w.  P.  Chalfant 

Open  Secrets  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven _ F.  W.  Schofield 

Other  Wise  Man  (The)  . z.  K.  Zia 

Out  Into  the  Deep  . 

Out  of  the  Depth  . Rev.  Kimber  H.  K.  Den 

Outline  of  Practical  Theology  . G.  H.  McNeur 

Outlines  of  Church  History  . Rees 

Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ  . J,  Vale 

Outline  Study  of  I  and  II  Timothy . Wang  Sung  Ting 

Overcomer  (The)  . .  Madeley 


.05 

.01 

.25 

.20 


.10 


.06 

.04 


.45 


.12 

.10 

.10 

.50 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.20 

.40 

.10 
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TITLE 


Price 


301 

302 

302.1 
*374 

69 

113 

202 

197 

49 

67 

238 

863.1 
*451.4 

156 

606 

668 

848 

639 

266.1 

1204 

920 

253 

482 

469.6 

924 

221 

664 

188 

203 

*190.6 

190.3 

190.1 
•804 

798 

96.1 

112.1 
*121 
*134.1 

636 

605 


Parables  From  Nature  . Mrs,  A.  Gatty  -15 

Parables  From  Nature  (2nd  Series)  . 10 

Parables  From  Nature  (2nd  Series)  Mandarin . 10 

Parables  of  the  Kingdom  . H,  W.  Hubbard  .10 

Parables  of  Our  Saviour  (The)  . W.  M.  Taylor  .12 

Parables,  The  Message  of  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  H.  C.  Wang  .08 

Passion  For  Souls  (The)  . J.  H.  Jowett  .10 

Pastoral  Theology  . .  Thomas  Murphy  .25 

Pastor’s  Flag  Libraries  (Five  boxes)  .  5.50 

Pauline  Theology  (The)  . IF.  P-  Paterson  .20 

Personal  Evangelism  . G.  H.  McNeur  .20 

Peter,  the  Rock  . . 1^ 

Philosophy  of  Life . . . Peter  Peng  1.00 

Philosophy  of  Theism  . T.  A.  Yuan  .30 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  . J-  W.  Richie  .50 

Physical  Exercises  for  Girls  . E.  Squire  .10 

Picciola,  or  the  Prison  Flower  . 20 

Pictures  of  Church  History  . 25 

Pioneering  in  the  Far  North  West  of  China 

Miss  Cable  and  Miss  French  .20 

Points  of  Contact  With  New  China,  12  Tracts  100  sets  ...  1.50 

Polar  Exploration  . 70 

Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous  . S.  K.  Bolton  .30 

Poverty  and  its  Vicious  Circle . J.  B.  Hurry  Free 

Practical  Application  of  the  Christian  Concept  of  the 

Kingdom  of  God  . 16 

Practical  Journalism  . 25 

Practical  Life  Series  . Luther  Li  .30 

Practical  Note  Book  of  the  Geography  China 

E.  TF.  Sawdon  .20 

Practice  of  the  Presence  of  Christ  (The)  ..IF.  Y.  Fullerton  .10 

Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God  (The)  ..Brother  Lawrence  .06 

Prayers  . . . . . T.  C.  Chao  .60 

Prayers,  Answers  to  . Henry  Clay  Tnmbtdl  .06 

Prayers  By  Rev.  W.  E.  Orchard  . 12 

Prayer  Cards  1-7  . (set)  .16 

Prayers  For  Little  Children  . Mrs.  MacGUUvray  .15 

Preaching  By  Correspondence  . G.  Y.  Chen  .20 

Present  Day  Theories  of  Marriage . Mrs.  MacGUUvray  .10 

President  Wilson  on  Religion  . Frank  R.  Millican  .05 

Primer  for  Enquirers  . Wang  Kai  .10 

Primer  of  Church  History  . , . C.  E.  Hicks  .07 

Primer  of  Sanitation  . Ritchie  and  Purcell  .40 
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Price 

(A)  . . . ,.u„^  .20 

577  Principles  m  Child  Training,  Book  One . N.  M.  Senger  .08 

*677.1  Principle?  in  Child  Training,  Book  Two  . N.  M  Senger  10 

36  Principles  of  Jesus  (The)  . .  e.  Speer  .30 

552  Principles  of  Teaching  (The)  . e.  L.  Thorndike  .80 

678  Problems  of  Boyhood  (The)  . .  K  Zia  18 

138  Problem  of  Man’s  Ancestry  (The)  . E.'wood-Jones  .'lO 

aToo  Philosophy  (The)  . Ribben  .12 

toll  the  Home  in  Changing  China . Luther  Li  .20 

302.2  Prodigal  Son  (The)  . . 

242  Programme  for  Morning  Worship . Miss  Marie  Adams  .40 

481  Progress  of  Democracy  (The)  10 

. ■  •  '■ '  '■  ’•  ’■  ’■  C.  -S® 

869.14  Prophetic  Child  (The)  . ; . . .  06 

;S80  Pulpit  Talks  for  Children  ........ .  CKiUkoZ  staf  :08 

41  Purpose  of  Jesus  (The)  . . c.  M.  Moody  .16 

sS  the  Social  Life . c.  B.  McAfee  .25 

III  1  . Amy  Le  Fenvre  .18 

Q 

355  Quest  (The)  . 

;5«  :05 

,  «  ,  ?'*!  P ™  . . . ®-  O.  Cordon  .15 

186.1  Quiet  Talks  on  Home  Ideals  (Mandarin)  . . 

183  Quiet  Talks  on  Life  after  Death  . S.  D.  Gordon  .10 

181  1  . -10 

181.1  Quiet  Talks  on  Power  (Mandarin)  .  10 

1  . -16 

180.1  Quiet  Talks  on  Prayer  (Mandarin)  .  16 

JsJl  . ''s."Dy Gordon  AO 

182.1  Quiet  Talks  on  Service  (Mandarin)  .  m 

*249.4  Quiet  Talks  . . .  P,.',!  ’  V  ’  w  "<7^ '  ’ '  oq 

807  n,,..  -ir  j-  . . 

^  . George  Sienkiewiez  .20 

R 

980  j  T  li . Amy  Carmichael 

280  Raymond  Lull  . . . .  M.  .08 

127  Reasonable  Faith,  Being  a  Reply  to  Agnosticism  (A) 

IOC  T>  Cl  A.  MacKay  .15 

125  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Faith  (The)  .  .D.  S.  Cairw.s  .25 

35  Reflections  on  the  Three  Parables  of  the  Lost  Goods 

0017  Tt  .  Chen  Gin~Yung  .04 

237  Regeneration  of  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Church  Z.  K.  Zia  .03 
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Number 

64 

592 

592.1 

592.2 

592.3 
632 
141 
166 
364 

*105 

330 

283 

*925 

655 

556 

654 

328 


254 

218 

326 

'324 


665 
114.1 
218 
*690 
•5.50.6a 
311 
869 
•  E.3 
*107.1 
*878.1 
*878.2 
862 
361 
•104 
*107.2 
*107 
*107.3 
868 
250 


title 


Price 


Religion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (The)  . . 
Religious  Life  Readers  (Series  One)  .. 
Religious  Life  Readers  (Series  Two)  . . 
Religious  Life  Readers  (Series  Three)  . 
Religious  Life  Readers  (Series  Four)  . 
Religious  Principles  of  the  Reformation 

Reply  to  the  Doubter  (A)  . 

Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  (The)  . . 

Reward  and  Retribution  . 

Road  to  Mature  Manhood  (The)  . 

Robert  Hardy’s  Seven  Days  . 

Robert  Morrison  . 

Romance  of  Medicine  (The)  . 

Romance  of  Nature  (The)  . 

Romance  of  Scientific  Discovery . 

Romance  of  the  Forest  (The)  . 

Romola  . 


. E.  M-  Poteat 

Chen  Kwang  Chiao 
.Chen  Kwang  Chiao 
.Chen  Kwang  Chiao 
.Chen  Kwang  Chiao 

. H.  K.  Wright 

. G.  Y.  Ch’en 

. W.  Milligan 


. . C.  Y.  Gwoh 

. C.  M.  Sheldon 

. I.  Mason 

. R.  C.  Mac  fie 

.  '. . W.  H.  Rees 

.  .Charles  R.  Gibson 

. W.  H.  Rees 

. George  Eliot 


s 


.10 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.08 

.12 

.15 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.10 

.20 

.15 

.25 

.10 

.25 


Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  “Called  of  God’’  (The)  Mrs.  A.  Parker 
Sacrifice  of  Christ  (The)  . H.  Wace 

Sara  Crewe  . 

Scenes  From  “Ben  Hur”  and  Other  Tales  of  the  Christ 

Miss  L.  White 

School  of  Infancy  (The)  . Miss  L.  White 

Science  and  Life  . K.  A.  Millikan 

Scripture  Idea  of  Sin  and  Salvation  (The)  . Laidlaw 

Scupture  of  the  Soul  . . . .  ■ -T.  Kagawa 

Second  Reader  for  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  ..Z.  K.  Z%a 
Secret  Garden  (The)  . Mrs.  Burnett 

Seeing  Heart  . , . 

Seeker  Finds  (The)  . Roderick  Scott 

Selected  Christian  Essays  . Dr.  R.  L.  Lo 

Selected  Hymns  for  Rural  Evangelism  (Small  Type)  .... 

Selected  Hymns  for  Rural  Evangelism  (Big  Type)  . 

Send  Out  Thy  Light  . . . 

Sense  and  Sensibility  . Austen 

Sermons  by  Chinese  Pastors  . . 

Sermons  for  The  Church  Workers  . Chu  Wei  Yu 

Sermons  for  the  Year  . E.  Walter 

Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes  . Chu  Wei  Yu 

Service  For  Easter  (A)  . 

Short  Christian  Biographies  . Mrs.  T.  Richard 


.18 

.06 

.10 

.20 

.10 

.05 

.15 

.20 

^05 

.20 

.05 

2.00 

.45 

.07 

.10 

.08 

.60 

.05 

.20 

.35 

.15 

.10 

.60 
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*550.9  Short  History  of  Education  in  the  Christian  Home  (A) 

by  Z.  K.  Zia  .25 

529  Short  History  of  Christianity  (A)  . A.  J.  Gamier  .65 

*299.13  Short  Life  of  Toyohiko  Kagawa  . Rev.  C.  Y.  Gwoh  .06 

*550.8  Short  Psychology  of  Eeligion  (A)  . j.  E.  Jordan  .20 

451.3  Short  Study  of  Christian  Thinking  (A)  . Z.  K.  Zia  .20 

*469.11  Short  Study  of  Civics  and  Sociology  (A)  . Z.  K.  Zia  .35 

468.1  Short  Study  of  Civilization  (A)  . z.  K.  Zia  .50 

469.5  Short  Study  of  Ethics  (A)  . z.  K.  Zia  .40 

451.1  Short  Study  of  Life’s  Practical  Philosophy  (A)  ..Z.  K.  Zia  .45 

150.3  Short  Study  of  Religions  (A)  . z.  K.  Zia  .35 

550.7  Short  Study  of  Religious  Education  (A)  . Z.  K.  Zia  .35 

*115  Short  Study  of  the  Essence  of  Religion  (A)  K.  I.  Reichelt  .15 

451.2  Short  Study  of  Western  Philosophers  (A)  . Z.  K.  Zia  .30 

567.1  Short  Talks  to  Young  Mothers  . C.  G.  Kerley 

95  Significant  Christian  Thought  of  Today . T.  Z.  Li  .15 

6  Simple  Life  of  Christ  (A)  . H.  E.  Christman  .35 

45  Six  Marks  of  a  Christian  . C.  P.  A.  Shatford  .05 

101  Six  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon’s  Sermons  . E.  Morgan  .15 

199  Skilled  Labour  for  the  Master  . E.  R.  Hendrix  .20 

466  Social  Principles  of  Jesus  (The)  . W.  Rauschenbusch  .36 

471  Social  Programmes  of  the  West . C.  R.  Henderson  .25 

538  Some  Events  in  Early  Church  History  ...J.  Wallace  Wilson  .40 

208  Some  Fruits  of  Solitude  . William  Penn  .10 

*.574.3  Some  Sign-Posts  in  Religious  Education  . Alice  Gregg  .50 

*  E.4  Some  Sign-Posts  in  Religious  Education  (in  English) . 50 

*878  Songs  for  Farmers  . . . . . 10 

874  Songs  For  Schools  . 

353  Sorrows  of  a  Rich  Child  (The)  . 20 

184  Soul  Winner  and  His  Methods  of  Winning  Man  (The) 


J.  R.  Harconrt  .10 

855  Sowing  the  seed  . . 

216  Spirit  (The)  . .  H.  Streeter  .40 

191  Spirit  of  Christ  (The)  . Andrew  Murray  .20 

264  Spiritual  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Mahan  .  12 

205  Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul  (The)  George  Matheson  .15 

460  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Nature  (The)  . Simpson  .20 

314  Splendid  Quest  (The)  . Basil  Matthews  .20 

621  Step  Lively  . .03 

347  Stepping  Heavenward  . Mrs.  E.  Prentiss  .15 

222  Steps  in  the  Christian  Life . p,  R_  Abbott  .10 

190.6  Stewardship  of  Prayer  . M.  F.  Glassbumer  .10 

371  Stories  for  Boy  Scouts  . Chiang  I  Chen  .10 

74  Stories  of  Hebrew  Heroes  . Rufiig  Jones  .16 
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’'584  Stories  of  Jesus,  Voi.  1  . Margaret  H.  Brown  .02 

*684.1  Stories  of  Jesus,  Col.  2  . Margaret  H.  Brown  .02 

*584.2  Stories  of  Jesus,  Vol.  3  . Margaret  H.  Brown  .02 

*684.3  Stories  of  Jesus,  VoL  4 . Margaret  H.  Brown  .02 

321  Stories  of  the  English  . 

869.1  Story  of  Bethlehem  (The)  . 25 

5  Story  of  Christ  (The)  . Giovanni  Papini  .80 

13  Story  of  Christ  as  Told  by  His  Four  Friends 

Mrs.  Heten  Montgomery  .25 

*485  Story  of  the  League  of  the  Nations  . K.  E.  Innes  .12 

366  Story  of  Life  in  the  Wood  (The)  . F.  Salten  .50 

276  Story  of  Mary  Lyon  (The)  . . 

*246  Story  of  My  Conversion  (The)  . Chang  Chih  Chiang  .10 

297.3  Story  of  My  Life  (The)  . T.  Kamagae  .10 

275  Story  of  Prascovia  . C.  Younge  .05 

269  Story  of  Ramabai  Pundita  (The)  . Mrs.  Lomi  Ting  .20 

239  Straight  Way  Toward  Tomorrow  (A)  . M.  S.  Platt  .15 

*338  Strike  of  the  Animals  (The)  . ; . 15 

*178  Struggle  of  Edward  Bok  (The)  . Z.  K.  Zia  .10 

68  Student’s  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (A) 

Lather  Li  .30 

666.2  Studies  in  Adolescent  Boyhood  . H.  M.  Burr  .15 

8  Studies  in  Some  New  Sayings  of  Jesus  J.  Warchauer  .05 

25  Studies  in  the  Character  of  Christ . C.  Robinson  .15 

38  Studies  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount . Henry  Churchill  .10 

38.1  Studies  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mandarin)  . 10 

229  Studies  of  Family  Life  in  Genesis  . G.  Y.  Chen  .25 

100  Subjects  and  Texts  for  Sermons  . T.  F.  Chu  .10 

672  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  . Agnes  Gibeme  .30 

343  Sunday  Afternoon  . 20 

*235.1  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  Middle  School . Z.  S.  Zia  .20 

*225  Sure  Shepherd  (The)  . James  H.  McConkey  .06 

M.5  Sweet  First  Fruits  . 15 

305  Swiss  Family  Robinson  . 25 

*117.2  Systematic  Theology  . . . W.  M.  Hayes  .50 

T 

322  Tales  From  Shakespeare  . Charles  Lamb  .25 

812  Tales  From  Tolstoi  . 40 

*245  Talks  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer . Chen  Chin  Yung  .10 

93.1  Talks  to  the  King’s  Children  . S.  Stall  .18 

207  Ten  Commandments  (The)  . R.  M.  Mateer  .16 

174  Ten  Lessons  in  the  School  of  Christ . A.  F.  Groesbeck  .26 

340.1  Ten  Stories  Illustrating  Our  Religion  . 15 
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*148 

484 

468 

*244.2 

171 

234 

919 

189 

114  = 

603 

285 

*368 

53.4 


11 

857 

123 

69 

467 

36.1 


TITLE  Price 

. F-  R-  Millican  and  F.  P.  Fu  .05 

Theodore  Roosevelt  . .  Greeti  .10 

Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel  (A)  ....W.  Rauschenbusch  .40 

Things  New  and  Old,  Book  One  . H.  Linden  .10 

Things  that  Make  a  Man . . . Robert  E.  Speer  .05 

Things  that  Matter  Most  . . J.  h.  Jowett  .25 

Thoughts  on  Books  Read  in  Leisure  Hours  . 07 

Threefold  Secret  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (The) 

James  H.  M.  Conkey  .10 

Three  Vital  Questions  ..; . .  ...J.  L.  Stewart  .06 

Through  Jade  Gate  (See  No.  266.1) 

Till  The  Doctor  Comes  . .  H.  Hope  .15 

Tmothy  Richard  . .  E.  Soothill  ,  .20 

Timothy’s  Quest  . .  Douglas  Wiggin  .10 

Topical  Study  of  the  Epistle  of  Janies  .  12 

.30 
.30 


667 

Tour  of  the  World  (A)  . 

■^602 

Towards  Health  . 

1203 

Tracts  for  Farmers  set  of  6  100  sets 

1202 

Tracts  for  Merchants  set  of  6  100  sets 

666 

Training  of  Christian  (The)  ... 

33 

83.1 

269 

Training  of  the  Twelve  (The)  . 

Training  of  the  Twelve  (The)  (Mandarin) 
Travels  of  t)avid  Livingstone  in  Africa 

•  •  .A.  B.  Bruce 

Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ  (The)  . James  Stalker 

True  Meaning  of  Christmas  (The)  . 
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